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PART I 

XHE WORLD INTO WHICH 
CHRIST WAS BORN 






CHAPTER I 


The Extent and Nature of the Roman 
Empire at the Birth of Christianity 

It was an incalculable advantage for early Christianity that 
it came into being at a time when Judaea was included in a 
strong, well-disciplined, tolerant, and, on the whole, just, 
Roman empire. It is impossible to tell, though easy to surmise, 
what might have happened to the new teaching in Palestine 
itself if the Jewish authorities had been independent of a 
higher control and could have worked their own pleasure freely 
upon both Jesus Christ and His disciples. Nor, even had it 
obtained a sufficient footing in that quarter, would it have 
found those liberal opportunities of spreading into other lands 
which it enjoyed in the days of the apostle Paul. It was the 
Roman aegis that sheltered Christ with such protection as He 
for a time received, and that enabled Paul to travel in safety 
over land and sea and to preach the new doctrines in Syria, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and even Rome itself. It is therefore 
desirable to know something of the extent and nature of 
the Roman empire in the fi^t half-century or so after the 
birth of Christ; and such knowledge is made the more 
desirable when so many erroneous notions are held con- 
cerning the actions and responsibilities of the Roman authori- 
ties who come into view in the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

At the date commonly assigned to the birth of Jesus Christ, 
Augustus had been for thirty-one years the virtual autocrat of 
an empire some three thousand nailes in length by about two 
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thousand in width. It comprised all the civilized countries of 
the western world and also some tribes or districts which were 
only on the way towards a settled civilization. On the west 
it was bounded by the Atlantic Ocean from Morocco to the 
English Channel, and on the north-west by that Chantiol and 
the North Sea as far as the Zuyder Zee. Thence the boundary 
turned back along the Rhine as far as Switzerland. 'Phe 
northern frontier then consisted of the Danube and the Black 
Sea as far as, but not effectively including, Armenia. After 
touching the bend of the northern Euphrates, the empire wa.s 
limited on the east and soutli-east by the Arabian de.sert. 
South of the Mediterranean it enibniccd the whole of Kgt'pt 
and all tlic habitable regions north of the African waste as fur 
as the Atlantic. The Mediterranean St*a, with all its hnmehes 
and contents, was thus entirely a * Roman lake and within 
the borders of the empire lay the modem Holland, Belgium, 
France, the Spanish peninstihi, Switzerland, Stmthern .Wtria, 
Italy, Ac whole of Ae Balkan peninstila, Asia Minor, Syria 
and Palestine, Egypt, Cyrcnaica, Tripedi, 'Punis, Algeria, and 
Morocco. Britain lay outside until partially conquered towards 
Ae middle of Ac century, and Romania was not added for 
over a hundred years. It will be seen tliat seas, rivers, moun- 
tains, and deserts thus formed at this Aue as ‘ scientific * a 
frontier as any empire ever had. 

The Provinces. 

Italy apart, this immense dominion was dividt’d into pro- 
vinces of greater or smaller extent. For their iiaititw and 
situations the map must he consulted. 'I'hey Iiad come into 
Ae power of Rome — ^mostly within the two centuriw pre- 
ceding New Testament times at various datm and under 
various circumstances. Though Ac majority had tutti annexed 
as Ac result of wars, it is an error to look upon dither rtimblican 
or imperial Rome as simply a greedy octopus ptrpetualiy reach- 
ing out to seize upon Ac territories of other peoples, 'tluntgli 
not always innocent of Ac lust of conquest, and though not 
above xna{ptifying excuses fur intervention, Ae Komans had 
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generally been actuated by rational motives similar to those 
which have served for the expansion of the empire of Great 
Britain. Some countries had been conquered because of their 
dangerous rivalry or deliberate diallenge; some territories had 
been annexed in order to secure the existing borders from 
invasion; some had come in ostensibly of their own choice 
or (as with Egj^t and Bithynia) by bequest of their monarchs; 
a few communities were known as ‘ allied the name betoken- 
ing a voluntary surrender of their right to make war or peace 
or to form other international relations apart from the Roman 
government. Except for these last, all the provinces, however 
and whenever acquired and incorporated, were subjected to 
direct Roman rule and to taxation for imperial purposes. It 
is true that a number of outlying districts of no great account 
might be left under the nominal rule of kings, princelings, or 
' tctrarchs ’ of their own for so long as Rome found it convenient 
to tolerate and utilize such monarchs; but, when that time was 
past, such regions were brought under the immediate control 
of Roman governors. Hence it is that we may find at one 
date a Herod ruling as king in Judaea or in Galilee, and at 
another a Pontius Pilate or a Felix taking his place. So 
Mauretania (Morocco and part of Algeria) was at the beginning 
of our era under native l^gs acknowledging the suzerainty 
of Rome, hut within a few years its kings were no more, and 
it had become organized as two ordinary Roman provinces. 
But such exceptions to the general system were few, and by, 
say, A.D. 50 we may fairly speak of the empire as consisting 
of more or less extensive provinces under governors imposed 
directly by the central power. 

Among the population of all this vast area there was naturally 
much variety of character as well as inequality of culture. A 
high degree of social and intellectual cultivation was to be 
found in Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, the north of Egypt, and 
parts of the northern fringe of Africa, and also in the south 
of Gaul, where the early Gredt colony of Massilia (Marseille) 
had spread its influence, and where Romans had long a^ 
established their settlements. The eastern half of the empire 
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was chiefly xnade up of Greeks or of oriental peoples wth an 
ancient civilization which had been largely graieizod since the 
conquests of Alexander. Tlwoughout this half there flourished 
a lively intellectual and artistic culture and a sophisticated 
social intercourse. In view* of modem conditions in the same 
regions it is amazing to discover the number of tmvns, large 
and small, from which proceeded writers and thinkers. Seats 
of learning- which may perhaps be termed tmiversities existed 
at Athens, Rhodes, Tsmtus, Alexsmdria, and elsewhere. .Mean- 
while, in the west, Massilia W’as the only place of corresponding 
note. Of great cities there was no dearth in the east; Alex- 
andria stood a close second to Rome itself, while Antioch and 
Smj’ma made large pretensions. In all this part of their world 
the Rontans had to be content with the e.\ercise <tf their power 
and with the material advantages which it .secured. 'Fhe 
pf)pulation was comparatively dense, had long pos-sessed civic 
orgstnizatiun, and, at least in the (irecian parts, wits in certain 
respects superior to that of Italy and the capital. fSocial polish 
was greater, philosophic thouglrt more keen and deep, litera- 
ture m<»rc spontanetmsly ctdtivated, and the principk'S and 
practice of art better understood. In them* domains tlic 
Romans more or less jealously felt their own inferiority and 
a)nsented to borrow their teachers fnnn the CIreek world. 
However much they might despise, or affect to despist*, the 
moral flaccidity of the * (Irivkling ' and his lack of the Roman 
grm'iitiSj or dignified sense of rcs]S)nsihiiity, there w'as truth 
in their own iwici’s saying that “ Captive ( Jreece captiirctl its 
fierce conqueror ”, Meanwhile in trade and commerce tht? 
Roman Tvas scarcely a match for (Jreek, Syrian, Jew, and 
Egyptian. It followed from all this that in the east neither 
Roman settlement nor the I.iatin language found much sc»{te. 
That porti(«i of the empire might liccome Rninan-ntlcd, hut 
it could not become romanized. In the west and north-west 
the situation was very different. There the Romans had to 
deal vrifli their social and intellectual inferiors, a sparser 
population consisting rnmnly of unorganized tribes, almost 
wholly rural and without great traditbns. Here was room for 
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them to form considerable settlements of their own, to estab- 
lish towns, to develop their trade, and gradually to impose 
their language. Romanization was comparatively easy, and 
its completeness is demonstrated by the existence of the present 
neo-Latin tongues in the Spanish peninsula and in France. 
In the pick of these parts not only did individual Romans 
form estates and build their * villas ’ as if they were in Italy; 
it was also the policy of the government to settle and secure 
the coimtry by a device which at the same time gave some 
relief to the exchequer. This consisted in the judicious plant- 
ing of ‘ colonies ’, mainly composed of veteran soldiers whose 
term of service had espired, and to whom provincial lands 
were granted in lieu of sums of mon^. These, with their 
families, and augmented by civilians, established a civic centre 
of which the local govermnent was modelled on that of repub- 
lican Rome. With the growth of such colonies the Roman 
language and customs spread among the original inhabitants, 
while the Roman hold upon the country was materially 
strengdiened. In the eastern half of the empire such settle- 
ments were few and produced but little ^ect, becoxning 
the absorbed instead of the absorbers. 

Government of the Provinces. 

In all the provinces, whether east or west, certain general 
principles of Roman law and order were established and 
taxation was levied either in money or in kind. No greater 
mistake, however, can be made than to imagine either that 
all the provinces alike were passed tmder the roller of a uniform 
system or that the Roman government oppressed and ‘ sudked 
the blood ’ of the provincials by excessive and arbitrary ex- 
actions. The Romans had no passion for uniformity so long 
as satisfactory results were forthcoming. Their concern was 
limited by the interests of thdr empire, and they had no itch 
for interfering with any local customs, ordinances, or religions 
which were compatible with those interests. So long as the 
Roxnan peace was not threatened or Roman rule endangered; 
so long as the imperial taxes were duly paid and Roman dtizens 
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duly protected; so long as the lc>cal law did not con diet with 
the essentials of the law of Rome nr with the ‘ rights of 
humanity ’ and was properly adntinistered liy the local autho- 
rities, the central government was content. And in the matter 
of taxation it w'as strictly forbidden to governors or <'ther Roman 
agents to commit csxtortions. 'rhe amount payable was fixed 
and its exaction regtilated, and for any o[>pre.',- i“ns in this 
connexion the guilty parties were an.swer.ihle at Rome. Nor 
did this regulation belong to mere theory. That extoi tii ms and 
oppressions did sometimes occtir is eerl.iin, but it is a matter 
of historical rca>rd that in the majority «>f the known in^tanees 
the culprits were severely punished. 

^Vhen a province first became annexed to the em]'ire, 
the custom was to send out a conimi'.Mon of ten senators, 
whose husinm it was to inquire into all its eiretinistanees 
and projtpccts. After due ccmsideralioti of its exi'’.ting arrange- 
ments for judicial, financial, and citic tulmiiiistraiion, it.s re- 
sources, and its population, a schente a * constitution of the 
pntvincc ’—was drawn up for its future go\'iTnnteni in due 
harmony with the imperial system, ami the afuount and 
manner of its routrihution to the imperial funds were tlcter- 
mined. 'nieoreticiilly a conquered territ»»ry lu'came the pn>- 
perty of the comiueror, but in practice it n-maincil in the 
occupation of its previous owners, though certain lauds might 
sometimes he taken <tver for Roman settlement and ntiiws in 
particular commt»nly became imperial property. In lieu tjf a 
forfeiture of their holdings the |>opul.itton of a pnwince w.ih 
required to pay to the Roman governnu-nt a * tribute of the 
soil which might take the form of either nmm y or fmalnce. 
Thus com was exacted from Egypt and from ‘ Africa ' (roiigfdy 
Tunis), and lmk« from the Frisians of iiMlkind. T 'nder the 
rqiuhlic tlie exaction fnmt the soil luul rirgnlafly been in the 
unsatisfactory form of tithes, wiiich were farmed hy Roman 
iinancutl companies known as who Isuight them up 

in advance and then proceeded to collect them hy its agents. 
But this method, orifpnally adopted to relitwe the govern- 
ment of dtdty and expense, not only involved a loss of rcvcitue 
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but led to extortions which harried the provincials and pro- 
voked dangerous discontent. It was therefore abolished by 
Julius Caesar in favour of a fixed payment made directly by 
the province. In addition to this ‘ tribute of the soil ’ ^ere 
was often, though not certainly always, a ‘ tribute of the 
person ’, which took one of two forms. In the less settled 
communities it might be a simple poll-tax, but elsewhere it 
was a tax upon occupations and professions, approximating to 
an income tax. The adjusting of these various kinds of tribute 
throughout the empire necessarily required a systematic census, 
which took some years for its completion. 'V^en we are told 
in the New Testament of an edict of Augustus that “ all the 
(Roman) world should be taxed ”, we are to understand simply 
that he ordered a thorough census to be carried out for these 
purposes. 

For local administration and for convenience in collecting 
the Roman dues, a province was divided into * coxnmunities ’ 
— corresponding in some measure to the modern division into 
counties, shires, or departments — each consisting of a civic 
centre with a surrounding district. It should, however, be 
remarked that a further motive for such partition lay in the 
general Roman policy of preventing any large area of the 
empire from developing too great a sense of unity and there- 
fore corporate spirit. Such conuntmities possessed their own 
councils and magistrates to deal vrith such matters as were 
left to them by the ‘ constitution of the province they pro- 
vided centres to be periodically visited by the governor or 
his deputies for the purpose of holding assizes where Roman 
courts were concerned; and it was to them that the Romans 
looked botli for the maintenance of local order and for the 
.levy of their respective quotas of the tribute. When, at the 
date here in question, we read of Judaean tax-gatherers who, 
like Matthew, sat “ at the receipt of custom ”, we should 
regard them as the direct agents of the Jewish authorities 
and as only indirectly agents of the Roman exchequer. In 
the cruder western regions, where dries had scarcely existed, 
it was part of the Roman policy to create such centres. 
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and this proceeding had much to do with the bringing of 
Gaul or Spain into line with the general civilization of the 
empire. 

The taxation exacted by Rome was neither unntonly exces- 
sive nor imposed in a spirit of sheer self-indulgence. It is true 
that Italy itself was favoured at the expense of the provinces 
(though it had special taxations of its own), and that a portion 
of the tribute went to supplying die imperial city with gratuitous 
doles of com for some 200,000 of its poorer pt>pulation, with 
cosdy public buildings, and with practiailly gratuitous amuse- 
ments. At a later date much of it went also to gratifying the 
extravagant fancies of the worse kind of emperors. 'I’hc con- 
queror did so far exploit the conquered. But this was by no 
means the main object of die levies, and it had comparatively 
little place in the calculations of such .statesmen as Julius, 
Augustus, or Tiberius. By far die largt'st proportion went 
to defraying die cost of the civil and military administration 
of the empire, and in some of the poorer provinces there can 
have been but little surplus when the expenses for the pnwince 
itself had been met. It is in any case tolerably certain that 
the payments made by die provinces to Koine were often 
much less than had previously been exacted from them by 
local despots or other uneconomical authorities, while in 
return they obtained the blessings of the Roman peace, its 
greater security for person and property, :md its safer uppor- 
tunides for agricultural and other industrial gains. 

And here it may lie as well to otwerve that most of the 
oppressions ascribed to ‘ tyrant ’ emperors were tntercised upon 
the Roman higher or richer orders theinseb'es, not upon the 
provincials. Our descriptions of the brutalities and rapine of 
a Caligula or a Neni come front the Romans of Italy and the 
capital who chiefly suffered under them, '{'he charges were 
douhdess richly deserved, but our immediatv point is that 
the inhabitants of the provinces were comparatively little 
affected by the behaviour of such an emperor at Home, unless 
indirectly through the character of his apjNnntees and his 
manner of auditing their accounts and oimduct. Nero certainly 
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conunitted acts of plunder upon artistic and other possessions 
in some of the richer provinces, but there \vas no wholesale 
bleeding of their resources and impoverishment of their people 
at large. On the other hand many of the early emperors were 
strong, painstaking, and fairly just and economical rulers as 
well as strict respecters of constitutional forms. 

On the whole the subject provincials had little other cause 
for complaint against Roman rule than the fact that they had 
themselves no representation in the imperial govermnent and 
no equality with Roman citizens, unless they had been endowed 
with the citizenship by some special grace. No doubt the 
latter disability was a grievance. The population of the empire 
in the time of Christ may perhaps be reckoned roughly at 
100,000,000. Of these only about 5,000,000 were ‘ Roman 
citizens ’, and these were mostly, though by no means solely, 
people of Italy itself. The title carried — as will be seen — 
certain greater privileges of personal security and, where wealth 
was possessed, opportunities of social and political advance- 
ment, but very few even of the native Roman citizens had now 
any real voice in public aihdrs, and the non-citizens of the 
provinces were, in that respect, in no very inferior position. 

The Central Government— The Emperor. 

The political situation at the seat of government requires 
some explanation. In theory Rome was still a republic, but 
in reali^ all power had passed away from the people at large. 
There was, it is true, a Senate of some 600 members, recruited 
from past and present ofEicers of state and from occasional 
nominees of the emperor. But these officers of state, though 
nominally the chosen of the people, were no longer actually 
elected by it. They were drawn i^m a privileged aristocratic 
and wealthy class, who kept the nominations in their own 
hands. But even this body had been compelled to submit 
grudgingly to a higher pow^ in the person of an Augustus or 
of a successor to that autocrat. Strictly he was himself but an 
officer of state, bang commander-in-chief of the forces, which 
at this date formed a standing army. (The tide ‘ emperor ’ 
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means nothing but imperator^ or conunander-in-chicf.) But 
by virtue of that position he possessed extraordinary powers, 
including the mal^g of war and peace and the moving of 
armies where he chose; it was to him that the soldiers took 
their initial and annual oath of allegiance. Though nominally 
removable by the Senate, he was in effect the Senate’s master, 
and could give orders instead of receiving them. Kitlter at 
his bidding or by a show of voluntary offer, the Senate con- 
ferred upon him other offices, or titles and privileges of office, 
which jointly rendered his person sacrosanct, permitted him 
to propose or bar legislation, and allowed him even to determine 
the personnel of the Senate itself. He was the * first man of 
the state the head of the state religion, and received the title 
of Augustus, equivalent to ‘ His Highness ' or ‘ His Majesty ’. 
His ‘ imi^e and superscription ’ appeared uiv>n all the gold 
and silver coinage of the empire. He was snppos<-d to embody 
the vital ‘ genius ’ of the Roman people, and for that reason 
his statues or btists were installed everywhere throughout the 
empire and received religious rcc«)gnilion. by nhat appeared 
to be a necessary arrangement, he was governor of all pro- 
vinces whicli contained, or fur the time being mpiired, a 
portion of tlte army of which he was in supreme c«immaiul. 
Since he was unable to govern all such provinces in person, 
he appointed to each of thent a deputy of his own, and in 
any of the more important of them such si goternor bore the 
distinctive title of ‘legate of Cscsar’; to smaller provinces 
(often attached to some larger one adjoining, as Judiea \ksuh 
to Syria) he commonly appointed an officer of minor Mattdmg, 
who was knowix as his ‘ procurator that is to say * factor * 
or ‘agent’. Pontius Pilate, Felix, end F«*sttw were such pn«- 
curators of Judasa recorded in tin* New 'fVhtimietit. Mean- 
while the safe and quiet provinces away from the frontiers 
were supposed to he under the administration of the Seitatv, 
who appointed their governors, kuowti in this ease >w * pno- 
consuls * (a terra correctly observed in the New 
as with Sergius Paulus in Cyprus and Clallio in Aeluea). 

This division into ‘ imperial * and ‘ senatorial ’ pnAinires 
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looks simple enough. But the Senate had also conferred upon 
the emperor what was called ‘ the greater proconsular power 
and in virtue of that power he could at any timft supersede 
the governor in a senatorial province. Ultimately, therefore, 
even if indirectly, all governors became responsible to Caesar. 
Certainly no appointment of a governor could be marf<» by the 
Senate if it were distasteful to him. And this, under a good 
emperor, was well for the province, since the Senate had 
been apt to show a culpable indulgence to one of its own 
order. 

It remains to be said that the taxation of the senatorial 
provinces went into one treasury at Rome, while that from the 
imperial provinces went into another, out of which came the 
pay of the troops, the money for the administration of the 
emperor’s deputies, and the resources of his privy purse and 
his public benefactions. It is perhaps needless to state that 
such a division eventually came to have no real significance. 
Nevertheless, at the time with which we are here concerned, 
forms were duly observed, and it was some time before 
emperors openly adopted a complete absolutism. 

Officials in the Provinces. 

Such then, in bare outline, was the arrangement for govern- 
ing the various parts of the Roman world. When a governor 
arrived for his term of officc—normally one year for a proconsul, 
but from three to five years for a ‘ legate of Caesar ’—he was 
accompanied by a subordinate who had been assigned to him 
indei^endently of his dtoicc and whose primary function was 
to sec to the proper collection of the assessed tribute. This 
officer — called a ‘ quaestor ’ in the senatorial provinces and 
‘ Oesar’s agent * in the imperial— was in a position to act as 
a check upon any attempted (setortions by his chief. (On the 
other hand, he might sometimes act in collusion with him.) 
The governor was further assisted by a number of assessors 
chosen by himself with the sanction of the home authorities. 
Since, besides having command of any troops in the province 
and widding the highest executive authority, he was also the 
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supreme judge in matters before the Roman court, he would 
regularly consult with these assessors at his assizes and also 
employ them as his deputies where he was unable or disinclined 
to preside in person. In addition he brought with him a suite 
of younger men of his own choosing whont he employed in 
various ways and so gave them some training in the art of 
provincial government. Where tlie province contained no 
army, he would have at his disposal a limited mimber of 
soldiers to act as bodyguard, orderlies, and imperial police. 
Thus combining the supreme executive and judicial atithority, 
die governor had exceedingly wide powers, and it is impossible 
to say precisely where they ended. The * constitution of the 
province ’ allowed to the native authorities certain powers and 
functions in the management of their own affairs, and before 
them would come the minor civil cases and .smaller mis- 
demeanours, while before himself would ctwue almtwt all 
criminal cases and those dvil cases which were «tf greater 
importance, especially where Roman dtizens were involveil. 
Wlien Gallic at Girinth ‘ made these thmg.s no business itf 
lus ’, he vm simply refusing to deal with mutters which did 
not properly come within his cognizance. A wise governor 
wrould not interfere with the local powers so long as their 
administration was above reproach, hut it is evident that he 
could, and did, review the behaviour of atich iMalies when he 
thought himself called upon so to do. A careful reading of 
the New Testament and other records will shtiw that with 
him, and not with the local bodies- ■ such as the Jewish San- 
hcdrin—lay the ixnver of life and death in the case *>f an 
ordinary provincial. But a full Roman citizen could always 
‘ appeal unto CScsar *, and for a governor, other than a legale 
in dealing with his army, to put to death such a person wmild 
call fur some spedal and ample justification. Jesus t’hrist was 
not a Roman dtizen, but a Jew, wltu was charged botit witii 
grave offences i^nst the Jewish law and also with treasonable 
disaffection to the Roman government. It was tlierefnre 
within the competence of Ponthis Pilate to inflict the death 
penalty if he so decided. On the other hand I*aui, though a 
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Jew, was also a Roman citizen, and by appealing to Caesar 
might compel Festus to send him to the higher power at 
Rome. Even to have beaten Paul with rods was enough to 
bring the magistrates of Philippi into danger. It will be noted 
that at all times the Roman authorities treated the apostle with 
every consideration. When his life was threatened by the 
Jews at Jerusalem — not by way of proper judicial procedure 
but by way of riot and assassination— Lysias, the commander 
of the battalion of Roman soldiers in garrison in that city, 
took charge of him and saw him safely escorted to the head- 
quarters of the imperial procurator at Ca^area. That procurator 
was prepared to listen to charges duly formulated by the proper 
authorities, but he could not permit the Jews either to exceed 
their own powers or to indulge in ‘ lynching ’. But in cruafying 
Christ Pilate was dealing not only with a Jew alleged to be 
recalcitrant to Jewish law, but with one who was alleged to 
be disloyal to the Roman government by proclaiming himsdf 
‘ Bang of the Jews ’. The weakness of Pilate lay in his con- 
senting to inflict the death penalty though he ‘ found no fault 
in him that is to say, nothing to substantiate the accusations. 
It was to obtain such proof that Jesus had been asked whether 
it was ‘ lawful to pay tribute to Csesar ’. Had he replied 
* No % the case would have been clearly one for the Roman 
governor to punish; had he answered simply ‘ Yes ’, he would 
have appeared to the Jews to be no patriotic Jew. answer 
amounted practically to this: “ This coin shows that we are 
part of the Roman empire and must therefore in duty pay 
what we have to pay; in the matter of our life and religion 
the question is not involved.” Nevertheless Pilate decided 
that he had called himsdf ‘ King of the Jews ’, and that title 
was ironically inscribed in Latin, Gred:, and Hebrew over the 
cross; and it was in the same spirit that the Romans mockingly 
clothed him in the purple which was the colour of thdr emperor’s 
oflEkaal attire. 

Riots and acts of violence by mobs dm never be wholly 
suppressed by even the best of govenunents; th^ occur 
under the strongest governments (d modem times. And, at 
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any rate in the East, nothing would provoke such outbreaks 
so readily as religious fanaticism. Roman governfirs in the 
provinces were far from countenancing stich outbreaks as 
occurred against a Christian apostle at Jerusalem or lipluwis. 
But historical understanding is generally so scanty or confused 
that many a reader fails to discriminate between the actions 
of the provincial aiithorities or a provincial mob and those 
of the Romans who did their best to check irregtilar 
amduct. 

The Romans a tolerant People. 

And here should come the important ohserirtion that in 
religious matters the Romans were a singularly tolerant people. 
A common luuion to the eontrarr is nattini! enough in view 
of the perseeutions to which Christians wi*rt‘ from time to time 
stihjeeted in later years, when Cliristianity was a projicribed 
and ptinishahle faith. Hut f(»r this singling out {*f {'hri-tianii.v 
there were special reasons (to Ite explaiiu'd in dm* eouna*) 
which liad ivttliing to do with rciignlous bigotry, SjUMliji*: 
gc'nerally, the Homans were imliirerc-nt to the r«:Hgi»sis views 
(►f a i>rovineial. 'Hus fact was dtie partly to their mental con- 
stitution and pswtiy to the nature of their own lightly held 
religious c<me^^ 1 tions, 'I’hvy were ihene.«’lvt*s at thi.e cliti* 
sufiieiently receptive of philosophies f>l’ ali hcImmiU, even the 
Epicurean, which ilenietl the v«'ry existenee, or at le.i'*f the 
ittterfer«*nee. <»f deities. Admitt-ance w.ts treely given at Rofiw 
t«i non-Roman cults, stteh as those of I .is or Mithras. Atitotst* 
themselves thought was fnt*, and »a» far as evienta! efiiifoniiity 
or at least absence of active rf|tpo.vition was expected, it 
was for the sake of keepitjg well-dispoyt'tl the deities who 
were snpiwistsl to have a bargain vvitli the Kotiuin state, “ .Serve 
us, ami we will serve you But those deifies were mtt c».n- 
cerned with tho service t>f noii-Kf>nuin.s. ( Ither lufople-.. *4hri’ 
deities and other forms, 'riit? Syrian, the Oreek, the Jew, or 
the Egyptian wsis not reqtiired to snhipt Rontun gods amt 
Roman winahip; Roman governors had no aiithtmty amt no 
incUnation to interfere. Wliat Jesus Christ might have to say 
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in the matter of revitalizing religion in Judaea was no concern 
of theirs, and so long as an apostle from Judaea chose to go 
about the Roman world as simply a teacher of a new religious 
philosophy called Christian, he was as free to do so as any 
Epicurean teacher from Greece. While Paul was held in what 
was called ‘ free custody ’ at Rome he was permitted to dis- 
course as openly as he chose with any who visited bim. Where 
Roman opposition began was where the Roman imperial 
security seemed to be endangered, or where a religion appeared 
to contain something criminal, subversive of social order, or 
contrary to human sentiment. Druidism was suppressed in 
Gaul partly because of its political mischief among the Gallic 
tribes and partly because it encouraged human sacrifice. 
Christianity became a forbidden religion only when it had 
been maligned — chiefly by Jews — as a religion of criminals, 
inculcating disaffection to the empire and not only attacking 
the gods of every other faith but even fundamental moral 
notions. All secret associations were prohibited by the govern- 
ment for political reasons, and the Christians were reported 
as not only holding secret meetings but as practising abomi- 
nations thereat. As has been said already, and for the reason 
given, it was required that the efiigy of the emperor should 
be honoured with religious veneration. The strict Christian 
refused such recognition; to bum incense before a bust of 
Caesar was to him an act of idolatry; but this refusal was not 
unnaturally taken as a sign of disloyalty. Christianity was, 
in short, regarded as a hotbed of ‘ bolshevist ’ or anarchic 
propaganda. It may have been highly culpable on the part 
of the government not to make more sure of the facts, 
but we are here concerned only witik the explanation of its 
attitude. 

The Army. 

Mention has been made of the Roman army. There is 
no truth in a too prevalent notion that the empire was held 
in subjection only by a vast number of ubiquitous legionaries. 
According to a fair estiinate the total of the Roman nodlitary 

(»9U) 8 
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forces in New Testament times did not exceed 320,000. Of 
these about half belonged to the ‘ Roman legions the other 
half were raised by the subject provincials, and were known 
as ‘ auxiliaries The latter corresponded in some nteasure to 
the native forces of India and elsewhere which form }>art of 
the armies of (Jreat Hritain. T<» say that there was either an 
oppressive ‘ blood-tax ’ on the provinces or a stern milit.iry 
conscription of the empire is to errate a false impression. ;\ 
total levy of 320,000 soldiers from probably 100,000,000 people 
represents a very slight ‘ bl<H>d-tax ’ and a verj* small measure 
of conscription, 'rhere was little dilliculty in finding men 
ready to join the army, for the position was one of credit and 
had its substantial returns, and, in point of fact, Roman 
recruiting wtis fastidious as to the rharaeter aiui physitjue of 
those accepted for service. So far as large Roman camps were 
in cv'ideaice, it was only in the outer provinces not yet sufll- 
cicntly traiujtiillized, and chiefly along the frontiers threatened 
by irruptions of (Jermans, Slavs, Parthians, nr deseit tribes of 
Africa. They might therefore he fottiul along the Rhine aiul 
the Pamibe, in Syria near the Euphrates, in the south of 
Egypt and .Mgeria, and in north-west Spain. juda*a was a 
dependency of SjTia, and its inhabitants were restive, and it 
was consequently necessary to maintain a battalion at Jeru- 
salem and a small force at Ciesarea. The fretpient mention 
of soldiers and centurions in the New 're.itanw'nt is apt to 
cause an illusion as to their iminbers in Pale-tinc and a stilt 
greater illusion as to their presence in the em{>ire in general. 
In all the minor provinces Roimin troops were very Mranty, 
and mostly served for the escort of oflieials, the exeeufioii of 
warrants, and other duties which would now he perfornteil 
hy the jsiliee. 'Phe strength of the army lay in its org,iui/..itiim 
and discipline rathtT than its numhers, and ii» the vtgilaiiee 
with which siihjeti provinces were prmiitetl irnm forming 
dangerous associations. Nor was the army employtttl solely 
for military purposes; it also built rrsids and hridgt<s and did 
other pioneering work in the neighbourhiSHi of ita quartm 
or along tlu: lines of ita ntovements. 
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The “ Roman peace 

The condition of the empire as a whole was one of a settled 
peace which modern nations occupying the same regions may 
well envy. There were doubtless occasional bands of robbers 
in out-of-the-way parts, but these were certainly no more, 
and almost certainly much less, numerous or dangerous tba^ 
the brigands, who were to be found during last century in 
Spain, Italy, and Greece. There were at our date no pirates 
in all the Mediterranean and its seas, and travel in ships was 
in this respect as safe as it is to-day. And, when we mention 
travel, it deserves to be stated that journeying throughout the 
empire was made easy by the number and excellence of the 
Roman roads, which ran as straight as they could reasonably 
be made from centre to centre. Over these lines of communi- 
cation the government maintained a careful supervision, if 
only for the rapid transfer of its armies. Meanwhile traffic 
and transport oversea, though doubtless slow and uncom- 
fortable as compared with those in modem steamships, were 
performed in vessels which would have appeared creditable 
enough no more than a century ago. 
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The State Religion of Rome at the 
Time of Christ 

At th<‘ time of onr LordV hirlh tlu* Minpirc nf K« iiu* after 
thirty years of tlu* peacelul rule of AtJ^iusttis Ir.ul ahoost rrarlunl 
its fullest extent. A small piece here and tlure, like the di .t.mt 
island of Britain* was to be added to it* and tlie whole was 
be better (ir^animl tinder the ftreat imperial civil M-rviie 
developed ami pi*rf(»cte<l hy the later liiuperors. Hot alread) 
the dtilized \vr»rld, and much that was baiely ti\ilized, \v.<, 
within the boundaries of the Roman Hmpirc* c^aupitrcul and 
pacified hy the Roman legions and ruled !»\ Kfiman otfieiak, 
in whose train hail eoine nicrehants ami sc'ttler/., I^rinv'itu' witli 
tiiein the arts and imlture of Rome and livttiK the life ot Rome* 
in their xuwv provincial homes. 

Religion in the Roiiutn Rrovineen* 

Naturally these eom|uerimt invaders aha* l»r**ochl thei? 
religion, and it might have* been expufed that the RoTuan 
cults and beliefs \v<»tdd l ave spn’iul o\er the rorup:errd* pn*- 
vinm and stiperseded tiie religion <»f the natiir.. But thi* 
did not happen; in every part of the Kinpire ihr two 
the Roman and the nati\e, li\f*d on side h\ imerminghuK 
and often asNitiiiiIateil,hut praencally never e<>miter intM eotdhet. 
Rf»mc W'as alwavs tf»ierant to the t<’li5:u*n »#f the native inhabit 
tant.s, only intertering wlien j*raetiei's* ;iurh a* the huttuu) 
aacrificcHof the Oanltsh DniuUd scented reiaignaiii fo fuor^ht}', 

* IMiitr* AVin //lift* I <4i> 
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or when Christian monotheism refused to acknowledge the 
divinities of the official cults.^ Then tolerance was turned into 
suppression, but normally the Roman practised his own rites 
and allowed the native to practise his; often the Roman, 
inquiring curiously into the native cults and perceiving simi- 
larities to his own, would identify the local gods with his 
own and establish a combined worship; often too the inhabi- 
tants of the provinces, feeling the majesty of the Roman Empire 
and wishing to express their reverence for it in a religious form, 
would take upon themselves the observance of some part of 
the Roman State cult and maintain it alongside their own 
beliefs and ritual. And the reason for this strange intermingling 
is not far to seek. Polytheism is never intolerant and rarely 
apt to proselytize. If a nation has many gods of its own, it 
mil be ready to admit the existence of those of other peoples 
and by way of experiment to adopt them for its own. It will 
not, except for political reasons, require allegiance to its own 
divinities. 

Influence of State Religion in the Empire. 

If therefore we wish to estimate the influence of the State 
religion of Rome in the Empire at the time of Christ and to 
see how far it formed a widespread religious background, there 
are two questions which must be asked, firstly what was that 
religion, and secondly to what extent and in what form was it 
disseminated through the provinces. Neither of these questions 
is easy to answer with precision and certainty. On the one 
hand, while there is indeed much information, derived mainly 
fn>m inscriptions,* as to the dissemination of the Roman cults 
in the provinces in the imperial period taken as a whole, it is 
difficult to be sure how far this had gone at the beginning of 
the Christian era. On the other, thou^ the State religion of 
the Roman Republic was still the religion of the imperial State, 

» Miny's oorrMpondmee with Tnjaa, z, 96 and 97. 

*ThiK evidmee has twen sifted and analysed with adnitable disoem- 
uieiit as far as concerns the Latin provinces by J. Toutain, Let Cultes JPegani 
titiitt V Umpire Aomeui, Vol. X. 
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yet there was already sprinp;ing up beside it the worsliip nf 
the imperial house, which was destined to play a far laruer 
part in the life of the provinces and to prove tin* more serious 
obstacle to Christianity. An attempt has been made in these 
pages to deal with this complex problem. 

The Old Roman Agricultural Religion. 

The Roman character, with all its capacity for ad.ipt.itior 
and adoption, was also strangely ctnisiTvative. anti tiu* Stale 
religion of the Republic, inht*ritetl fmin the earh monareht 
and transmitted so as to persist both in theon,' and jw.ietiee 
throughout the imperial epoch, was itself but a rough modi* 
iication of the religion of the agricultural peoples wh" mlsilMtcii 
I^attuin in early days and ultimately uniteti to forui Rome. 
Nothing is more striking in an examitiatton of the otiiei.il 
Calendars of the religitnis year at Rome th.m the diAeoYiT> 
that they record a series of festivals h.isetl oti the n.ittsr.il 
activities of tlie fanner at the ditferetit seasons.’ Here and 
there we tiiul a ceremony, sueh as that of the ptirili.Mtjon of 
arms (armilmtrium) or of the military trumpets ituNImhium). 
which is more appropriate to a iui!it.iry St.iie. or .1 «let>mfeU 
tmvn-ceremony, such as the lustration of the eity ^^mhurhut^i\ 
modelled on the old agricultural lustr.ttion ot the tiiliU 
{amhumiJi’a), But the vast majority of the festival are ■«irb 
SK can only haw a meaning for a eomimmity ot t,inuii<: 
there is the ceremony of the winter sowing (Si/tuntitiMf m 
Deecmher, the shepherds' festival (/V/iiV/ut .iiid llie rtttul lot 
the aversion of mildew {linUiguUu) in .April, the lustrait«it ot 
the Helds {Amhamdhi) in .\i.ty, and the harvi..t fe'4t!v,t)% ot 
August [dimuiiUa iitul AH tlu'w are lab-n t.vrt 

into the t'lty-Hfate and performed j.e,>r atfiT ve-ir, lo»ig .dtr? 
they had lost their aj>propriaten«‘>s and when eien, as Varro 
Iclts us,* their very uuMiiing w.i:i in soiiu* rviM-. tiuknown. 

* Fof »ft «»f llw* rMtifti rrilpn'hii* trr U^*^^***i 

Fmifnh, Introilukfum. pp. it 14. 

Itr iiifmm vtj, 11^; \w Pel titr Urtfjr I miiitii. 

rwinieii itfituin puuciv. 
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Animism: Spirits with Sphere and Function. 

Here then at the very root of the State-cult was an element 
of unreality, and no attempt to understand the State religion 
will be successful which has not always an eye turned back- 
wards on the primitive ceremonies and belief of the old T^tin 
farmers. Their religion,^ which was in reality in a transitional 
state, may roughly be described as Animism, the belief, that 
is, in ‘ spirits ’ or ‘ powers ’ (numina) inhabiting sacred places 
or objects, and performing certain functions or at least pos- 
sessing definite spheres of influence. There are traces^ no 
doubt of a still earlier stage in which the sacred objects them- 
selves were thought of as possessing ‘ power ’, or man was 
supposed to have a magical authority over nature. At the 
other end of the scale too some of the ‘ spirits ’ who had 
already acquired a name and a personality were passing from 
an animistic to a polytheistic conception, from numina were 
becoming dei. But Ae prevalent notion was that of vague 
‘ spirits ’ dwelling in Ae houses of men and protecting Aem, 
or inhabiting Ae farmer’s fields and able to assist or check 
his agricultural pursuits, or i^;ain living in Ae outer and wilder 
world in woods or streams or on hill-tops. Man’s relation to 
these ‘ spirits ’ was in origin one of fear, which survived m 
the sense of awe (rel^f whiA one felt, for instance, on en- 
tering some sacred grove whiA was Ae abode of a ‘ spirit *, 
or on setting out on some new undertaking whiA might or 
might not receive Ae blessing of Ae ‘ powers ’. But as agri- 
cultural life became more settled, as nature was more com- 
pletely subdued and Aere was less fear of Ae incursions of 

* A good brief description of the primitiye agpcultunl religion will be 
found in W. R. ilalliday’s Hittory of Roman Reagion (ipse). For a fuller 
account, see Warde Fowler, The Religious Eseperiaue of the Raman People 
(ipii). 

• iSoe Warde Fowler, R. E., Lecture III, pp. 47-03. 

» For foe meaning and history of the word Warde Fowler in 

Pnertdimet of the Congress for the History ofRelksom (Oriord^ 1908), Vol. II, 
p. top; for ue primitive sense of awe compare Ond, Fast, m, aps-o; 

Ittous Aventino suberat niger ilicis umbra, 
quo posses viso dicere ‘numen inest*. 
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wild men or animals or evil spirits from \vith<iut, the n-lation 
passed characteristically into that of a kind of harp;.iin. It 
was man’s function to jpvc the ‘ spirits ’ their due. to make 
the right sacrifice to them at the right moment and in the 
right place, and to utter without mistake or interruption the 
correct formulm of prayer: and if this wert' done, the * spirits ' 
must play their part, they must suspend hostilities, gntnt the 
farmer peace,* and aid him by keejnng awav drotight and 
pestilence and the other evils which might hesti his crops and 
herds. The farmer’s prayer to Mars at the Amhtnvtxha. pre- 
sert'cd for us by Cato,® may be taken as typical in its n»eticulous 
precision and almost legal expression of man's rel.ition to 
‘ spirit “ Father Mars, 1 pray and beseech thee that thou 
mayest be gracious and fat'ounible to me, to my home and 
my household, for which cause 1 have ordained that the offer- 
ing of pig, sheep, and Imll (the Sufurttiurilia^ the most solemn 
of all the Roman’s sacriliees) be ^trried numd my fields,* my 
land, and my farm: that thou mayest avert, ward off, and keep 
afar all disease, visiide ami invisible, all ktrretttiess. waste, mis- 
fortune, and all ill weather: that tlum mayest Milfer ottr crops, 
our com, our vines and hushes to grow ami come trt pn'^- 
perity; that thoti mayest pr<<scrve the shepherds and the flocks 
in safety, and grant health and strength to nte, to my hfune, 
and my household." There are in this primitive .\nimism 
the elentents of true religion, the sense <tf the presence td 
spiritual powers and of man's dvpendeuec on thetn, a settse 
too that man may have a definite rthirion with thent. This 
is specially clear in the itousvhold cults of janus and Vesta, 
the Penates, the Lares, ^and tlie fJeniiis, atid it is ■'.ignifii'.mi 
that it was they which persisted lea’-t ehamied iit the lives ot 
the ptKircr chisses and the Ciumiry folk throngh all the virisst*' 
tildes of the Roiuiin State am! its religion. 

^Thr objeri inll K^tmsm irulit in )tif iiit* fhr 

*I)t Hr t4>' 

ftumtnijit ul ihi* cliirv .i 

fttRioUh relief in tiu* i*ovmn* 
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Transition to the State>calt of the City. 

The transition from coxmtry-life to town-life was, of course, 
gradual, and no doubt many of the inhabitants of Rome in its 
earliest days were still farmers and went to work on their 
farms in the Campagna: for them the old agricultural religion 
would still be vital and their performance of the aimual festivals 
would constitute a genuine prayer for success in their opera- 
tions. But in course of time Rome became a city with all the 
interests and occupations of town-life; she became a State 
organized for peace and war, controlling her citizens and fight- 
ing sometimes for her life, sometimes for predominance with 
the peoples of Italy, with Guthage and with Greece. Finally 
she acquired her great Empire as province after province was 
added and a new and vast field was opened for her admini- 
stration. How did this tremendous change affect her religion? 
In one sense there was no change at all. The agricultural 
festivals were still performed as of old; but they were per- 
formed now on behalf of the conmumity by priests and oflQldals 
appointed for the pxupose, and the private citizen wras but 
little affected by them, except in so far as the occurrence of 
a festival might require the cessation of business. Yet even 
for so conservative a people as the Romans this artificial sur- 
vival could not be sufficient, and the needs of the new dty- 
life on the religious side must be somehow met. Rome met 
them by adaptation, by adoption, and by organization, and so 
created the State religion of the Republic. The main changes 
thus brought about were the passing from Animism to Poly- 
theism, the acceptance of the deities and religious conceptions 
of other peoples, the creation of orgWzed priesthoods and 
the stereotyping of ceremonial. These processes must be 
considered a little more in detail. 

The Great Gods. 

Many of the minor ' spirits ’ of the old agricultural calendar 
never rose to play any part in the life of the State: they lay 
dormant, as it were, to be summoned once a year on their 
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appropriate festival to an artificial and iiuMninnU’Ss enmiy. 
and tlicn sank again into oblivion. Hut othens and 
principally which were already on their way to mulluMi! 
obtained a new life in the State-cult and took ttpon theoi new 
functions to answer the needs of the towti-dw filers. The 
definition and personality which they thus aeipiircil was 
greatly assisted by a heightened antliropoinorphtsnt, le-irnt in 
all probability from Etruria (and so indirectly from Ilellenisnt), 
which assigned the deities temples to dwell in and later anthro- 
pomorphic representation in statues. It will help at once to 
illustrate the change and to clarify the main ideas of the Stale 
emit, if .some striking instances of this dtAelopnieni are con- 
sidiTcd. Among the gods of the jwimitive househniii the two 
which stand out with personal names and the nuist elearlv 
defined identity are Jamis,' the gj>d of the do«)r, and Vesta, 
the spirit of the hearth. 'Ehe pftsttion of lioth in the State- 
cult is significant of the Roman methmi of adaptation, 'nie 
State as well as the Iiintse has its door, tin* gate at the north- 
eiist c<»rner of the Forum, and with this Janus is always associated: 
his gsite is opened when the armies of Rome issue forth to war 
and closed in time of peace. Knt he Im a metaplioricnl expan- 
sion too. He becomes a * god of beginnings ' in general: to 
him is dedicated the llrst day of every month, and the first 
uwmth of the ‘ nattiral ’ yintr, wliich begins after the winter 
solstice, hesirs his name: in every prayer-fortnula i*«», where 
an appeal is made to ituuty deities, Janus must come first. 
Vesta, the spirit of the hearth in the fanner's home, has tiei 
jilace tor) in the State. In hiT rouiul shrine, ailjtiiniiig the 
rtffia »»r king’s house, the lire of the State is ke|>t {HTpetnaily 
burning, tended by the Virstal virgins, who rej^resent prolxibly 
the king's dsmghters.* lint .she knows no metaphorical dcs'elop- 

* I Htill think that the* must prifhitMr mC thr i<i thiif if 
forrn iurmtit untl nu^imt a ** *' or ** **. Aft ftlfrttisiftic' tlrriv^fton 

n*KarctM it iin Pianuit„ u ni.ft('iiltftc huriit of Ihatiit. I» thm iiiijl |ir 

a Hkv-Kodr iuut liitt history tnim Ito diiluffttiiv writini*. Wittilc* I'ttMiirr, 
H. jip. us 7* 

Sir j, C. l*VitaMr in Jnurml w/ WV| No. W«rd« 
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ment nor had she any sensuous representation: even in the 
State-cult the primitive ‘ spirit -conception survives, and Ovid 
can still say, expressing the feeling of the early Latin farmer: 
“ think not of Vesta save as the living flame With Vesta’s 
name the prayer-formulae are closed just as they begin with 
that of Janus. The process of the development and adaptation 
is seen even more clearly in regard to the most prominent 
deities of the outdoor life of the Latin farmer. Mars and 
Jupiter. Mars in the early stage exhibits mainly agricultural 
functions and, as has been seen, is addressed by the farmer 
as the protector of his crops and flocks. In the State-cult 
this iispcct is entirely swamped in the more famili ar functions 
of Mars as the god of war. He has his altar in the Campus 
Martins outside the city-wall — ^for no suggestion of vrar is 
allowed within the city — and in the month which bears his 
name, the first of the sacred year of the Calendars, his armed 
priests, the Salii, passed dancing through the dty from station 
to station beating his sacred spears on his sacred shields (onezEtz). 
'Uhe transition is not perhaps as abrupt as it might seem, for 
Mars® was probably in origin the spirit of growth in crops 
and flocks and herds and in the young vrairiors too. Supreme 
among the deities of the old cult emerges the figure of Jupiter. 
Originally a * sky-god ’, lord of the thunder and lightning by 
day and by night,® with the special care of the vine,® he takes 
ttpon him new functions to correspond with the domestic and 
external relations of the City-state. As a sky-god, he was 
naturally a god of oaths, alvrays taken beneath the open sky, 
and so with his cult-title of Fidius he becomes the deity of 
justice between citisen and citizen: in war he shares with 
Mars the protection of the armies and as ‘ stayer of the rout ’ 
{Stator) and ‘ giver of victory ’ {Victor) has his part both in 
defence and attack. Established in his temple on the Capitoline 

> Futi., vi, 391, neo tu aliud Vntam quam vivam intdllige ftanuoam. 

* See an «my of mine in an edition of Ovid, Faiti, iii (1931), pp* 33 tt. 

•Thk b the meanina of hie cult-dtlee Fulgur and Snimnanus. 

* Cf. Peetu* 374, Vinalia diem festum habebant, quo die vinum novum 
tovi libabam. 
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hill, he becomes the representative «»f the mnjesl} of the Roman 
pwplc, associated first with Mars and (Jiiirimi.' ^ihe ' M.trs ‘ 
of the Quirinal settlement) and later with Jnno and Miiieria. 

Introduction of Italian and Foreign Deitios. 

'I’he kernel of the State reliftion is thus the old .if:rieulttiral 
religion, whose principal ptTsonalities are de\ eloped and 
adapted to express the life and needs of the Citj-'-t.ite. Ihil 
adaptation was not enough, and thromrhont the KepuMie.iii 
period the circle of the State-cults was constantK being ex- 
panded by the introduction of mwv deities from 

times to meet new needs, s««netimes, it would .(pj*e,ir, in a 
spirit of experimental ntriosity. 'I’lnis MiiiiT\a herself, a 
member of the Capitoline triad, was not one of the old nattve 
goils {di mUf’etPs), btit was bnaigiit in fnaii Etniri.i to be the 
patroness of the craftsmen and professiotial inetu who Ij.id no 
place in the agricultural conmnmity, hut consfiiiite»l .1 large 
part of the population of the city. Asyiciaiion wuh the tu'Utb’ 
ivniring Italian jteoples hmtighl l*orluita from Antitun and 
Prameste, Castor and Pollux from Tiisculum, and lle'’cules 
from 'rihiir. 'Phese last go back to a < Jreek souree, ami ilirect 
intereourse with the (Jreek cokmies tif Sotitheflt Itab', and 
first with Cunise, hrttnght the cult »if Ap«iUo to Rome at the 
beginning of the fifth century ii.r. W ith him came the lam»»>e- 
SihylUne hooks, which hetweforth in titnes of crisis ortiamed 
the introduction of ( Jreek dU iuities, mu Ii ,is 1 Viueter, I fioin 
and Korc, identified with the old Italian gttd^i Certs, label, 
and Libera, (»r c\eii oriental deities, '<ucb as the Magna Matei, 
lintught from Pessinus at a crisis tif the Ptinie War in iot ii.c. 
All these were rewupiized by the State a't di Wftvnsub't along' 
side the di indifirU'S. Hut by far the greatest thanpe was 
effecfeti when alw»ut the ind of the third cenuiry «.**, Rttnie 
came into contact at first hand with (Jreek civiltration. Here 
she nwit with a funy-dtwelo{>ed religittus s\.stein tlevotril to 
the womhip of a completely imtliropomorphic hierarchy. With 
her usual avidity site mtiml upon it ami proereded to .i>-«imilatr 
it to her own. Roman deities were identitied with («rrek 
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counterparts, Jupiter with Zeus, Juno with Hera, Minerva 
with Athena, Mars with Ares, and so on, and as the result 
of this identification they took on themselves the characters, 
relationships and legends of their Greek equivalents. The 
clTect was perhaps more marked in the poets than in popular 
thought, but henceforward the Roman gods — dei now in the 
full sense— were conceived as anthropomorphic personalities: 
the old HM»»K-feeling survived only in the household cults or 
in the country villages. At the same time Greek forms of 
worsliip were introduced, such as the lecttstemiuM, when images 
of the gods were exposed on couches {pulvoutrici) to partake 
of a sacred meal, and the supplicatio, in which the populace, 
with the emblems of Greek suppliants, would pass from temple 
to temple in an emotional appeal to the Grseco-Roman deities. 

Priesthoods and Organization. 

To hold together all the mass of ritual and custom which 
this far-reaching worship required was the work of a con- 
siderable body of officials. For the actual performance of 
ceremonies flamines (‘ blowers ’ of the agcrificial flame) were 
attached to the principal deities: for special rites special bodies 
of persons were appointed, such as Mars’ Salii, the Luperd, 
the Arval Brethren, and the Vestal virgins, who besides the 
care of Vesta’s fire took part in several other of the State 
ceremonies. There was also the College of Augurs, learned 
in the lore of auspice and omen, whose duty it was to interpret 
the auguries taken by magistrates, and the XV mri sacris 
faciundis, in whose hands lay the interrogation of the Sibylline 
books and the canying out of the ordinances. But more 
important than all was the great College of the Pontifices, 
headed by the Pontifex Maximus. In the regal period no 
doubt the supreme control of the rdigion of the State rested 
with the king’ — ^assisted probably even then by his pontifices 
— but after the expulsion of the kings, though certain minor 
executive duties were still carried out 1^ an official known as 


*• See Watde Fovrler, R. p. 271. 
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the rrx stitrijiculus^ the effective c«>J»tn>l lay in th»- l.nnls nf 
the pontiiices anti mt)re anti more with the 1‘i'iiiitVv M.uiinus. 
It was above all the duty of the pontiiiees to prcMTVf ard 
expound the ius dirhium, the meat hotly of precepts and ti.uli- 
tions which remdated the perfornianee of relit'i'His ceretnoida! 
and the life of the citizens in so far as it toiiclu il re'ii'ion. 
'I’lieir * conunentariea ’• not merely expowtioii, hut the .ippH- 
cation of the ius dirinum to the many new situations that aros<’, 
elaborated with all the zeal »>f the Scribes cotjstitjit<>d a \asf 
body of ‘ C'antm Law’ eter j^rowinj; in eojnplicatiojt and et«r 
less within the ken of the awram’ citizen. 

Sterentypinji of Reliction. 

Now it is clear that this elalwirate orminization, whith tciij. 
the practice of relimon <rtit of the han»ls o| ih<' ituluid’tal 
and left it in the hands t*f the pricalioods, ti tided t" toake 
the Stale relipon artilieial, and etopha.-i/ed the tsiircaht\ 
inherent hi it us an adaptation of the old a'/nidltna] mlt. 
“ Relitiitm,” says Wanle howler, " beiMine inoje and toote a 
matter of State administratioi*, and thereby lost it;. .•l„.Mr 
of developintj the constdenee ot tin* indtvidts.d."’ " wa* 

the scene of an arrested relli;ions dewlMpnieiif."’ Ihtf there 
was another effect which was of more iiiiporf.mie, tor it had 
in it the setuls of fntnre growth: the Slate rehs:ioii temird lo 
luTome the woiship of the Stale, 'riiis w.i> in pait du*’ !•* the 
close coimesion of the priestliofuls and j*ohtiC'. The 
ill Rome were never a elasi. apart ivr was the piir tlewid a 
* fnll-time joh persons ot hirh oieial r.ii)k held \aiioH'. 
religious ofTiees and politieians coveted them a/> jw.nitiotoi ot 
influence. MaiK Antony was a l.upete«a at tlo* lamons «rlr" 
bration in 4 ,^ li.e., (“leero was proud oi his place in ’he College 
of Aitgnrs, jnlitis Ciesar was made a {wmtitf iit boyhi id and 
later be«wne Fontifex MaximtiH; Am'U'.ntt, thout'h he waited 
for the tleafh of ta’pidiis, seetiH to h.we frit he »'oiilfl not lull* 
cnntrnl the religious life of Kome till hr tiad Yuceerdvd to the 


* H. H,, !>. 47 «. 
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highest office. But there was a deeper reason than this: as 
agricultural ceremonies came to have less and less meaning, 
so those rites and customs which emphasized the majesty of 
the Roman State came out into greater prominence and popu- 
larity. In other words the effective religion of the State became 
focused on the great Chpitoline triad and on Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus in his Capitoline temple. There the consuls came‘. 
on entering office to make their first sacrifice, there the general 
made his vows before departing on his campaign, and thither 
he went in triumph after his victory. All that was solemn in 
civic or military life seemed sununed up in Jupiter, who was 
indeed the religious sovereign of the State. In short the 
Capitoline cult of Jupiter is the centre round which is focused 
the belief in the greatness of Rome and her destiny among 
the nations. 

This sketch will have conveyed some idea of the State 
religion of the Republic, but to understand the position at 
the begitming of the Christian era it is necessary to trace the 
story a little farther. 

Reforms of Augustus. 

Augustus, already pontifex, augur, and quindecemvir before 
he became Pondfex Maximus in iz B.C., set himself to revive 
Roman religion and to consolidate the various elements which 
it now contained. He wished in the first instance to revitalize 
the old cults, and for this purpose, as he tells us himself,^ he 
restored no fewer than eighty-two temples within the city 
itself. And on the Palatine hill, where he had his own new 
palace, he endeavoured to make sometibing like a new religious 
synoedsmus. There he placed a new temple of Vesta, coimected 
with his own palace as the old temple in the Forum was with 
the Regia, and there too he built the great new temple and 
library of Apollo, whom among the Greek deities he had 

» Mon. Aw., S 3 C, hr, 17; ef. Hor., Oi. Ill, vi, i: 

delicts maioniin immeritus lues, 

Bomane, donee tenapla refecetis 
aedesque labentes deorum et 
fbeda nigro simulacra fumo. 
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selected as his ovm particular patron. 'Hu* .sjune mti-mion 
of harmonizing and uniting divers clcnients may bo seen in 
Augustus’s revival of the Ludi Scvculam in 1“ H.o. for which 
Horace wrote his famous Carmai S<tadare. 'ri'.o festival lasted 
three nights and three daj's: on the nights sitorilico was to he 
made to the Parcai (the Greek Moirai), to ICilythia (the <«rook 
deity of child-birth), and to the old konian chthonio deity 
Tellus; by day the offerings were to be «)n the itrst two days 
to Jupiter and Juno on tlie Capitol, on the last to .\pollo 
on the Palatine. The revival was thus intended to include 
both the Roman and the Greek rcligicnis traditions, it wits 
to awaken the ancient feelings of piety, but it «;» alsii in a 
subtle way to be connected with the Emperor and the imperial 
house. 

In so far as it was an attempt to revive the idd, .\ngusttts’K 
reform had little permanent effect. Hut its etfort to concen- 
trate religious feeling on the imperial Iwntsc was only too 
succcsshil; popular seittinicnt far otitran what .\iigus(iis him- 
self had intended, and soon pwaluccd what was in clfivt a new 
official cult. 'Phis is no place t*> discuss the origins of Ctcieir- 
worsliip,’ but it is ncccssjiry to attempt to distinguish the 
various elements which comiuned to pnaluve it; they were 
due in no small degree to Greek ami oriental inihtvnces, hut 
th^ all had their nmts in the Republican pt*ri<Ht. 

Worship of the State. 

The tendency to worship the State of Rome in the {leraons 
of Jupiter and the Capitoline triad has already Iwcn noted: 
this took a new axul more direct form in the atlt of the dfn 
Rama, a direct personification of the majesty of the City. 
This personification of cities was not unconutkon in the flneco- 
Asiatic world, and as far back as 195 Smyrna had vmied 
a temple to Rome and the example was foiiowed by Alahanda 
in 1 71 B.C. Games in honour of Rome (Rmmt) were established 
in many cities and coins with the ei^' of * Rome * or * the 

^ A very mim and inierestine atasaum will ba ibititii in Tmiuir, 
Ctdtu Petau, Vol. X, Lavn 1 Chap. I, tn whi^ 1 am much indahml. 
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goddess Rome ’ are found in Asiatic cities from 6o b.c. onwards. 
But this abstract cult was not sufficient, and the worship of 
the State was soon to concentrate itself in the worship of the 
Emperor. The idea had been familiar in Asia and Egypt 
since the time of Alexander and his successors, and divine 
honours had often been decreed to Roman generals in the 
provinces: as early as 196 b.c. an inscription^ had been put 
up in Colchis to T. Quinctius Flamininus in which he is 
coupled with Zeus, Apollo, Heracles, and the personified Roma. 
Similar honours had been paid to LucuUus in Asia, to Sulla 
in Athens, and to MarceUus in Sicily. Even in Rome^ a statue 
of Scipio Africanus was authorized in the cella of Jupiter’s 
Capitoline temple and offerings were made to Marius* on 
the conclusion of the war against the Qmbri and Teutones. 
But full deification was reserved for Julius Caesar: before his 
return from the East the base of his statue had been engraved 
as that of a demi-god* and in 45 B.c. he was described on 
another statue as ‘the god invincible’:* a special priesthood 
was appointed for him, the Luperci lulii, and he had his 
own flamen. Though he refused the title of kk^, there can 
be no doubt that in his lifetime he accepted divine honours. 
Immediately after his death the senate decreed that he should 
be treated as a god* and the enthusiastic mob erected an altar 
to him in the Forum:'' these two actions were-confirmed when 
in 44 B.C. the title of <£««$* was conferred on him by law and 
the temple of divus luUus was consecrated by Augustus in 
29 B.C.* The worship of the dead Julius was thus established 
as a recognized national cult. 

Worship of the Emperor. 

Octavian was more averse than Julius to receiving divine 
honomrs or possibly more deliberately cautious in accepting 
them: in Rome he never permitted worship to be addressed 

> PlutSMb, Fkmmbtut, 16. • liv., zzzvm, 56. * Hut., Marius, *7. 

* Dio Cassius, xliii, -14. * Ibid., 45. * Suetonius: Caesar, 84. 

* Dio Cass., riiv, 51. • C. I. L., I, 6a6. • Dio Cass., li, a*. 

(OSJS) * 
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to himself, and only allowed^ the cult of his C Junius-^ to be 
associated with that of the Lares: even in the provinces he 
was careful and* would not allow the dedication of a temple 
except in conjunction with the dea Roma. But in spite of this 
official caution the court-poets imblushingly proclaimed him 
as a god,^ and the series of honours to which he submitted in 
his life-time was tantamount to an acknowledgment of divinity. 
In 27 B.c.® there was conferred on him the title of Augustus, 
an epithet never used before except of a god or 8;tcred things: 
the title was in some d^ce amplified in ii u.c. by the 
establishment of games in his honour, Augustalia.* In 8 n.c., 
besides the consecration of the worship of his Genitis at the 
Compita, the renaming of the month Sextilis as Augustus was 
a still further step. Immediately on his death the senate 
decreed him divine honours and the title of and Tiberius 
later on erected a temple, established a special priesthood in 
the Sodales Augustales, and gave him his own ilatnen Aitgtts- 
talis. Henceforth the worship of einm jtugustus was tme of the 
most widespread, popular, and lasting of all the imperial cults. 

Its Growth. 

The official-cult was thus established, and throughotit the 
first two centuries it was growing and spreading. 'I'here re- 
mained in it always the three elements, the worship of Roma, 
the worship of the living emperor as Augustus,^ and the wor- 
ship of the dead emperors as divi, 'I’hesc were eotnhined and 
intermingled in various ways and the whole formed a new official 

^ Dio Cass., li, 19. 

* In every household under the old religion the C jentUH of thi* psi?rrfttnttlirt,<« 

was one of the main objects of cult; Oemvian's f TcniuK would have luvn 

worshipped in the imperial palace, and !^y a natural t*xfen.4ion that of the head 
of the State might receive public worship*-lmt it was tm 1 uh ut the em* 
peror himself. 

* Dio Cass., li« 20. 

* 3 E.g. Virg., KcL i, 6, 19; llor., Oii. Ill, Hi, 11, v, a# 

* Suet., Aug, 7* • Dio Caas., liv, 10. 

/Toutain, cit., pp, 46 ff*, has, I think, clearly ewtahlished that in* 
scriptions which speak of Augustus alone refer to the reiotitng etnfiemr of 
the thne: there is ditts a distinction between Augustus and divus Augustus, 
the individual emperor Octaviao, 
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religion, to cany on which there arose new priesthoods and 
officials; most prominent among these were the Setnri 
Augustale^ whose names figure so largely in dedications and 
inscriptions of the imperial epoch. Oi^ally the new worship 
never superseded the Republican State-cult of the Capttnline 
Jupiter (with which in fact it was often associated), or even the 
cults of the old Republican deities. Rome itself was indeed 
always a little backward in the worship of its emperors: but 
in the provinces it completely eclipsed the State-cults in 
popularity. It is as though men could not attach the vast 
conception of the greatness of the Roman Empire to an abstrac- 
tion or to remote deities: they craved for the praesem divtis 
with whom they could fed themsdves in touch. It was a 
degradation no doubt of the old religion, but it was no violent 
breach of tradition, rather the natural outcome of a previous 
tendency in new circumstances. 

Attitude to New Religions. 

I have endeavoured to sketch the growth of tlie religion 
of the Roman State and to indicate the rather complex character 
it had assTuned at the banning of the Christian era. This will 
give the key to the attitude which the average Roman would 
be likely to take up towards a new religion: it would be one 
of indifference, like that of Pilate or later of Gallio, provided 
its claims did not run counter to the recognition of the official 
Roman cults. But if we wish to know how far the Roman 
rdigion provided a setting or background to Christianily, it is 
necessary to attempt some inquiry into the attitude of the 
subjects of the Roman Empire towards it. No doubt this 
varied greatly in different provinces and at different times: 
it varied too in relation to ffie several dements in the offidal 
religion. But it is possible by an analysis of the inscriptional 
evidence to form some estimate which may be of assistance.^ 

* Toutain, ibid., p. izo, has shown that the seviri AugustdUs were the 
acting o£Elcu^ of the year, who became Augustales after they had passed the 
chair. 

‘ This work Toutain has completed for the Latin provinces: a similar 
study ^ the Asiatic provinces womd be of immense valuee 
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The State -cult in the Provinces. 

A superficial survey of the evidence of inscriptions would 
suggest that all the elements of the State rcliftion, the cult of 
the old deities, the worship of the C’apitoline triad and of 
Jupiter, and the later emperor-worship were current and 
flourishing in the provinces and had entered deep into the life 
of the subject-peoples. But M. 'routain has taught us that 
we must be careful and discriminating in our inference.'*: much 
depends on the personality of the author of the dt'dieation, 
whether it was Roman oiHcial or soldier, pnivincial munici- 
pality or private persons, Roman or native. Much too depends 
often on the personality of the god addressed, wltether lie is 
a genuine Roman deity imported into the pro\inee or a local 
god, thinly veiled under a Roman description. closer inspec- 
tion is necessary. 

Assimilation of Roman Gods to Local Deities. 

'J’hcrc arc numerous dedications in the provinces to g*ids 
of the old Roman circle or of the fJnivf>-Ron»an pantiii'on. 
Over 350 inscriptkms,^ for instance, to Mcrcurius have hcen 
found in the Latin provinces, of whiclt alumt i$o arc in Gaul 
or Germany. This seems at first sigiit significant. i>ut when 
Tacitus^ tells us that the Germans worslnpped Mercury as 
thdr chief god, the extraordinary improhahility of the state- 
ment causes reflection, and the upshot of fnrtitcr investigatioTt 
makes it almost certain that the Germans and Gauls i)cfore 
the Roman occupation worshipped a deity concerned with 
industry, roads and commerce, who wiut identified hy the 
Romans with their own Mercurius and under thnr influence 
took his name. And so when we read^ that the fusiplu of 
Lystra “ called Barnabas Jupiter and l*aul Mercury even 
though this has been strikingly confirmed^ recently by the 
discovery of an inscription witnessing to a llcrmcs-cult, it 

* Touti^ eit., pp. ap7. tt. * (hmuttu, q. * Aeti xiv. la, 

* See a oommunicetion br Pmfenor W. M. Ceider in the Aftmthmin 
OuardiM, June 29, 1936. 
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is yet possible that to the people themselves the idea con- 
veyed ■««« not that of the Graeco-Roman deities, but of some 
local Lycaonian gods. Or again^ the name of Mars is 
spread abroad all over the Roman empire, but an examination 
of the inscriptions shows that a great number of them were 
erected by Roman soldiers, and elsewhere there is obvious 
identification with local deities, as in the case of Mars Bda- 
tucadrus and Mars Cocidius^ who figure in dedications found 
in England. The conclusion as regards the older Roman 
deities would seem to be that although the names of many of 
them must have been familiar to the provinces, there is no 
evidence that they adopted the Roman gods as such, but at 
the most identified them with their own divinities. 

The Capitoline Triad in the Provinces. 

If there is thus some doubt about the worship of the bulk 
of the Roman deities in the provinces, there can be none as 
to the cult of the triad of the Capitol, who, as has been seen, 
at the end of the Republican period came to represent specially 
the religious aspect of the Roman State. Inscriptions are found 
to the triad as a whole and more particularly to Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus and Juno Regina: moreover in many pro- 
vincial towns there were erected ‘ Capitols reproductions 
on a hill overlooking the town or in the market-place of the 
Roman Capitol and its great temple. Sudh ‘ Capitols ’ were 
built and dedicated by worshippers of all sorts, Roman ojBBdals, 
and provincial municipalities, private persons both Ronoan and 
native. Still more widespread is the cult of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus himself, though it is notable that a large number 
of the dedications are military. It is possible that even here 
there may be some identification of Jupiter with local deities, 
but this caimot be the case with the triad, still less with the 
‘ Capitols There can be no doubt that the inhabitants of 
the Roman provinces, even if th^ did not always join in the 

^Toutain, cp. at., pp. 352 ff. 

• C. I. L., 318, 746, 9S7. *86, 886, 914, 977. 

*Toutain, op. o&., 182 ff. 
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-worship themselves, had die ancient S}mibols of the supreme 
cult of the Roman State constantly before their eyes. 

Imperial Cult in the Provinces. 

But the real devotion of the provinces was to the imperial 
cult: it was in fact their own natural method of expressing a 
religious recognition of the greatness of Rome. As has hc'on 
seen, the conception of the man-god came to Rome from tlic 
Grc^ and oriental provinces, and it was to appeals from 
Asia that Augustus liad to concede permission for his own 
worship. Throughout the imperial period in divers forms 
and combinations the imperial cult is found in all the pro- 
vinces. The separate worship of the dea Roma is to some 
extent restricted, and it is noticeahk that it flourished most— 
not in the native towns but in those of Roman foundation. 
On the other hand the worship of the living cmpcn»r‘ and 
of the is almost universal: in nearly e\-ery township of 
the provinces there were Augustalcs, and it is clear tluit this 
was no extraneous cult imptiscd by the conquerors, but the 
spontaneous expression of the stimc feeling for Rome and its 
rulers which made the possession of the Roman citimiship a 
most coveted privilege. Loyal^ found an expression at once 
personal and religious, which ^vas at any rate for a long time 
a manifestation of real fervour and not a stereotyped con- 
vention. 

Position of Judaism. 

It is clear that in the provinces where the native religion 
was pagan and polytheistic there would be no diH'ieulty in 
the acceptance of the Roman ofHcial cults: indeed, as lias 

There were also cults of other members of the iritprrlal bcmftc: Mvhu 
Aujtu«tu«*s wife, waa worshipped in her tife*time; thefamnui Maiaon Orree 
at N&nes was erected to C. ami L. CJornar while aim. and iAm^ II, 

83) records the divine honours decreed to <2crtnani<ni!^ iminedtately after 
htft death* 

* Not every emperor became ipat Jmu a difnstf after hh deatli: the 
honour had to be voted by the Senate end to some CiteArs (e*||. Tthertus» 
Caligula, and Nero in the early period) it was never given* 
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been seen, the imperial cults were welcomed with enthusiasm 
and the older Roman religion absorbed by means of assimi- 
lation. But what of Judaism and Christianity? It is not possible 
for a monotheistic religion lightly to a dmi t the existence of 
other deities. With the Jews Rome had made a compromise:^ 
they were a nation, living in their own territory, and even 
where, as in Alexandria, they were dispersed abroad, they 
formed a distinct community, holding aloof, at least in religion, 
from those among whom th^ lived. Judaism was accordingly 
treated as a reUgio ticita'. the synagogues were protected, and 
th^ were permitted to conduct their own worship of Yahweh 
and were not required to take part in the official Roman cults. 
On their part the Jews abstained from any active hostility to 
the Roman religion and treated it wiffi outward respect. In 
this way harmony was assured and in the Gospels we find little 
trace of any antagonism. It is no doubt true ffiat the ‘ zealots ’ 
were inspired by religious motives as well as by natural patriot- 
ism, it is possible that under the question as to the payment 
of the tribute money there may be lurking a sense of a religious 
as well as of a political problem, and when Pilate put on the 
cross the inscription “ I^g of the Jews *’ he probably meant 
to rouse religious prejudice too: if so, it is interesting to con- 
trast with his attempt the recognition by the Roman soldier, 
speaking no doubt in terms which his own religion made 
familiar to him: “ This was the son of a god.” But in genera] 
there was no opposition, and Pilate was carryii^ on the true 
Roman tradition in holding that matters of Jewish ‘ super- 
stition ’ were nothing to him. 

Attitude to Christianity. 

But when Christianity began to grow, and in particular 
when it spread to the Gentiles, circumstances were different. 
From the Roman point of view the Christians were no longer 
a well-d«6ned class: they were imt a nation, but were drawn 
from all races and all classes, including even slaves. It was 
therefore far less easy to recognize them as a community having 

*• See Toutain, dt., pp. 233 ff. 
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special privileges. And the Christians themselves made it 
impossible: they were men who had definitely abandoned their 
own paganism and the Roman official cults for allegiance to 
the one God and His Son Jesus Christ, 'rhey could not with- 
out fundamental contradiction of their own conversit)n and 
their own creed acknowledge either the imperial cults or the 
old polytheistic deities, and they are found firm in the refusal 
to accept either the one or the other. I^oyalty they could and 
did profess to the emperor, hut they would not worship him, 
and this separation of the iiis chile and the iu$ tlhinum wsis to 
the Roman unintelligible. The conflict was tints inevitable, 
and though individual empentrs dilfered in the sev»Tity of their 
attitude, the battle between Christianity and the Rtmwm religitm 
could not cease till there was decided victory on the one side 
or the other. 

The Roman Tradition in the Christian Church. 

Yet when the victory of Christianity was won and it was 
established as the official religion of the Empire, it is strange 
to sec how in many ways it tumt'd hack, never on the imperial 
cult, but on the true Roman religion. Not only was nmeh of 
the organization of the Church, under a head who t(M>k the 
title of Pontifex Maximus, modelled on that of the Roman 
State religion, but in its detailed love of ceremony and its care 
for the little things of life the Roman Cliurch was carr>*ing on 
the oldest of Roman religious traditions. And tnie again to 
the tradition of syncretism, which had assimilated the native 
gr>ds of the provincial peoples to the Grieco-Roman pantheon, 
the local pagan cults were swallowed up in the worship of the 
saints; there are ceremonies and customs of the Church to- 
day in the Latin countries which go back far beyond the estab- 
lishment of Qhristianity. 

But this is to anticipate, llte intention of the present 
chapter is merdy to present a picture of the State religion 
of that great power which at the time of Christ held sway over 
die dvSbed world, and to show to what extent and in what 
forms that tdigion was diffused in the provinces and so pro- 
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vided the environment in which Christianity grew up, and 
proved the opponent with which it had to contend. 
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CHAPTER III 


Religion and Philosophy 

Ancient Philosophy 

1 . Rdigion and Philosophy. 

The life of man can be divided, like the old maps of the 
world, into the charted and uncharted. The charted is finite 
and the other infinite; yet for a well-situated member of a 
successful and peaceful civilisation the part of life which is 
fairly subject to reason and control outweijths enormously 
the parts about which he cannot calculate. 1 Ic can anticipate 
the results of most of his actions, can work at his profession, 
till his fields and plant fruit-trees, nay, even educate his chil- 
dren, with some reasonable expectation of success. He is 
guided by experience and reason: he values competent work 
and exact thought. lie realizes his depeitdence on society, 
and accepts his duties towards it: he obej's the laws and expects 
to be protected by them. And such a man, when trying to 
form a omeeption of the universe or of life as a whole will 
tend to do so in the same sul)er spirit, and regard the vague 
terrors and longings that sometimes obsess liiin as likely to 
be sources of error. Such a society, at its best, will produce 
science and philosophy. 

It is different with a man who, through his own character 
or through circumstances, finds life b^nd him. If the society 
in which he lives is tom by war and anarchy, or if he himself 
is very poor and ignorant, he can nrather contrtd his fortune 
nor understand why things happen to him. He is now taxed. 
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now beaten, now enriched, now stricken with famine or 
pestilence, and such results do not seem to d^end much upon 
ascertainable causes. His confidence in the charted regions 
grows less and he throws himself on the unknown. He feels 
from the beginning that he is in the power of incalculable 
beings or forces, and makes passionate, though imcertain, 
efforts at placating them. These efforts will be guided little 
by observation of the external world, and much by the man’s 
own instincts and subconscious desires. They may lead to 
good conduct or bad, to high forms of religion or to d^raded 
superstition. The frightened man may determine to give 
alms to the poor, or to pay his debts, or even to live in mystic 
contemplation. He may be content to persecute heretics, or 
to perform filthy and cruel rites. 

There is nobody, of course, whose mind is devoted en- 
tirely to the charted r^on, nor yet to the uncharted. To 
the most rational and sober of men there must come from timi* 
to time a consciousness of the presence all round him of un- 
discovered and perhaps xmdiscoverable forces, a vast night 
surrounding the small illuminated patch in whidi he moves; 
while to the most blindly superstitious a very large part of 
his daily life must be conducted on principles of observation 
and reason. The deadest rationalist has some consciousness 
of mystery, the most helpless mystic some gleams of common 
sense. Still, on the whole, as society advances in security and 
human beings in intellectual culture, there is an increase in 
the range of knowledge and reason and the proportion which 
they occupy in life. As the social order decays and the level 
of culture falls, the irrational element in life grows and the 
little island of light amid the darkness grows smaller still. 

'When we speak of ‘ ancient philosophy ’ as contrasted with 
‘ the Christian Religion *, we must rei^e that religion is 
sftnrifttbing common to the highest and lowest of human 
societies, while philosophy has always been the attainment 
of a small class in a hig^ state of culture. Philosophy implies 
a view of the world which uses the knowledge and thinking 
power of man to thdr utmost limit, though every good philo- 
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sophy recogmzes tibe limits of human intelligence and leaves 
room for the unknovra beyond the border. When chilization 
decays philosophy must needs decay with it: a disintegrating 
society may produce an age of faith or one of brutal materialism, 
but it cannot well produce philosophy. 

Among the various causes or symptoms of the decay of 
Ancient Civilization, Professor Rostovtzeff has rightly empha- 
sized the disappearance, through economic and political 
reasons, of the cultured class. The governing class of the 
Roman Empire, originally drawn from senatorial families in 
Rome and Italy but afterwards from distant provinces as well, 
had not only a high tradition of public service, but very con- 
siderable literary culture, while it commanded the services of 
highly-skilled officials and technical sissistants in every depart- 
ment of government. A dialogue of Plutarch, abotrt the begin- 
ning of the second century A.D., describes the meeting at 
Delphi of ailttwed Roman citizens from the most diverse 
parts of the world, a Greek country gentleman, an admini- 
strator, a poet, a grammarian, a professor from Britain, much 
38, at the present day, one might find together in Cairo an 
English member of Parliament, an American professor, a 
Scottish engineo-, an Indian civilian, and a professional archse- 
ologist — all of them, whatever their diversifies of training or 
interest, united in the service of modern civilization. The 
Imperial cultured class may have been limited, hut it had 
wide experience, it knew its business and, at this time, it felt 
perfectly secure. It took little interest in the beliefs of the 
vast unlettered proletariat beneath it. Plutarch, with all his 
variety of interests, never notices Christianity. Three centuries 
later Christianiiy was dominant, and the cultured class was 
in the last stage of dissolufion. Synesius, the Platonist Bishop 
of the libyan tetrapolis, complains that he can find in his 
diocese almost no person who knows Greek or philosophy, 
no body of men who can be trusted to collect money for public 
purposes, no one who knows how to nuke good roads or 
weapons of war, or how to collect or command a competent 
military force to protect the settlement againat the n^giroes 
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of the interior. The careful ^riculture on which the pros- 
perity of the place depended was now above people’s heads. 
The Bishop’s friend, Hypatia the Neo-Platonist, was brutally 
murdered by the Alexandrian moh. The mob was now Christian 
and less under control; but it had behaved in much the same 
way when it was Pagan, and was just as far removed from 
‘ ancient philosophy ’. 

We must remember, therefore, in making any comparison 
between Christianity and Ancient Philosophy, that Christianity 
belongs to a time when ancient culture was on the down- 
grade and to a class which had always been shut out from 
it. The greater part of ancient philosophy originated in the 
fourth century B.C., before the free and highly cultivated city- 
states had been superseded by the large military empires, 
and their more or less manageable problems swamped in those 
of a limitless and undisciplined world. Philosophy weathered 
the storms of the Roman conquest and the Civil Wars, and 
became permanently the possession and guide of educated 
men without distinction of race or nation, but it hardly touched 
the uneducated. Thus, with some exceptions to be noticed 
hereafter, classical philosophy rq>resents the view of society 
and of duty which is natux^ to men of position, with a sense 
of responsibility. Christianity and the various passionate 
religions whidh competed with it in the great industrial towns, 
represent the aspirations of the poor and outcast. 

These considerations esplain the mutual indifference to 
one another of Christianity and ancient philosophy. The 
professor or administrator did not inquire what his foreign 
slaves talked about in the kitdien, nor did the slaves try to 
tmderstand the books and papers which thqr were told not 
to disturb in the study. But sometimes, instead of this indiffer- 
ence, there was, in many places if not throughout the empire, 
a passionate hostility, liberal Pagans, who would not have 
thought of persecuting ordinary free speedh, drew the line at 
Quristiaiisandsometimesat Jews. Christians who preached, and 
perhaps practi8ed,a religion of medmess exhausted their vocabu- 
lary of curses against Rome. This needs some «cplanation. 
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The restoration by Augustus of peace and order after tlw 
Civil Wars was felt, not merely by flatterers or adherents, 
but by the whole law-abiding population of the Roman world, 
as something like a miracle of beneflcence. It was impossible 
to prevent the Eastern Provinces, accustomed to such ideas, 
from worshipping Augustus as a god; and even Italy and the 
West gradually lost their repugnance for that exotic concepti<jn. 
The peace had really brought something like a heaven upon 
earth. And though Augustus ixught die and Tiberius stubbornly 
refuse to be worshipped, there was something divine which 
remained. It was Rome herself, ‘ Rome the Cikutdess \ * Rome 
the Benefactress Together with the Emperors as her repre- 
sentatives it was the spirit which made Ca'sar and Rome 
invincible, the Gams, the Fortuna. Rome meant peace, ordiT, 
good government, and the welfare of man; Rome was caput 
orbis, the ‘ head ’ of which the whole world was the * body 
She drew little or no distinction of race or nationality among 
her subjects or citizens, and the well-to-do chissos throughout 
the world were ready, as a rule, to give her more worship than 
she claimed. For all she demanded was, on certain specified 
occasions, a prayer for the fortune of Rome and Caesar, and 
a g^ft of incense at their altars, 'llio act required meant little 
more than singing “ God save the King ”, but it happened to 
be the very tiling that most Christians and Jews could not 
^ve. For one thing, they could represent it to thcniseives as 
tibe worship of a folsc god. 'fhat scruple might perhaps have 
been met: but more than that, it was the worship of something 
which they hated. For Rome had always had three types of 
enemy, the conquered nations, the predatory tribes and classes, 
and the oppressed proletariat within her own borders. 

The Roxnan governing class had saved the ancient world, 
and their overthrow ruined it. Yet it must be remembered 
that their r^me and the world order that it xnaintidRed in- 
volved not only slavery on a vast scale, but a system of much 
hardship to its poorer subjects and atrocious severity to those 
w^ho rebelled. Where the interest of Rome, or, as they called 
it, the peace of the world, was endangoted the Roman govern- 
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ing class stuck at nothing. It was always remembered how 
the dangerous slave-revolt led by Spartacus vras ended by 
the exhibition along the whole stretch of the Appian Way of 
six thousand crucified slaves. The free workman and peasant 
were also exposed to many of the abuses of capitalism and 
usury in thdr earliest and crudest forms. The sayings against 
the rich which abound in the Gospels, and the imprecations 
against the Roman Empire which M the Book of Revelation, 
are echoes of many centuries of misery endured and resented 
by the proletariat of Italy and a large part of the whole popu- 
lations of the conquered provinces. As Professor Arnold 
Toynbee has pointed out, when Jesus in the Gospel declares 
that “ The foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the son of man hath not where to lay his head ”, he is 
only repeating the old aching cry of the <^possessed peasant 
in the very words uttered long before by Tiberius Gracdius.^ 

” Blessed are the poor, blessed are they that mourn, blessed 
are the meek, blessed they that hunger and thirst. ... It is 
easier for a camel to go though the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” Blessings of 
the same purport, though perhaps of less sublime beauty, had 
doubtless been spoken in many different ages by many diou- 
sands of men whose mission was to comfort the poor, both 
Pagan and Christian. 

And it was not blessings alone that thus arose from the 
ergastida and the wasted farms. “ Fallen, fallea is Babylon 
the Great, the harlot that sitteth upon seven hills and is drunken 
with the blood of the saints . . . with her merchandise of gold 
and silver and precious stones and diariots and slaves and the 
souls of men. ... In one day shall her plagues come, death 
and mourning and famine; and she shall utterly be burned 
with fire. She shall be trodden in the wine-press of the wrath 
of God and blood shall come out of the wine-press even unto 
the bridles of the horses, as far as a thousand and six hundred 
furlongs ” — nearly as far, perhaps, as stretched the crosses of 
those slaves on the Appian Way. To any contented and loyal 
» Plut., Tib. Grae. DC 
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Roman citizen such imprecations must have seemed to be the 
ravings of a veritable odium gemris himani. And the fact 
that such ideas are earnestly repudiated by Paul (e.g. Rm. 
xui. 1-7; X Tan. ii. 1-2) shows that tlie writer felt the danger 
of being supposed to encourage them. It is significant that 
no practical precept is more often repented in the epistles 
than the command that slaves must obey their masters. 
{Eph. vi. S; Col. iii. 22; Tit. ii. 9; i Pet. ii. 18.) 

Almost as significant as the things said arc those left un- 
spoken. There are no blessings on the strong and unselfish 
administrator, on the governor who braves unpopularity and 
prevents corruption, on the judge who docs strict justice with- 
out fear or reproa<^. These suffering people dt) not under- 
stand justice. They can only say, Blessed arc the mercifull 
They would have little use for that inflcjublc ‘ severity ’ which 
the idndly Cicero so specially admires in a judge. 

How could the poor fishermen of the Galilean laike or 
their followers in the slums of Antioch, who thought of tax- 
gatherers merely as wicked people and had never held or 
expected to hold any post of public responsibility, have under- 
stood the Roman ideal of public duty? 'llic Roman moralists 
were enthusiastic about their general, Rcgulus. He had been 
taken prisoner by the Cartliaginians together with other soldiers 
' of noble family. The Carthaginians hoped to exact a favour- 
able peace by means of these prisoners, and Rcgulus was sent 
back to Rome to negotiate, promising to retttrn if the negotia- 
tion failed. He considered that the lives of the prisoners were 
not worth such a concession. He went to Rome, stated the 
Carthaginian terms, and argued that it was more in the interest 
of Rome to let the prisoners die. He convinced the Senate 
and returned voluntarily to Carthage where he was duly tor- 
tured to death. His ‘ virtue *, resolute self-sacrifice for a pubUc 
object, would have seemed to the Galileans unintelligible and 
perhaps, since it involved ffte death of many people w’hom he 
might have saved, wicked. It is very interesting to a>mpare 
Cicero’s book, De Offidis (On Duty), with the precepts of the 
Gospel. Ini^itely less sublime and moving, it also differs 
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from the Grospels in being concerned with a whole range of 
duties, administrative, judicial, and military, which are outside 
the experience or imagination of the Asiatic villager or artisan. 
Cicero, for example, accepts as an axiom that Virtuous Conduct 
hinges on four cardinal virtues: Wisdom, or “the pursuit 
and perception of truth Justice, i.e. “ Ae preservation of 
human society by giving to every man his due and by observing 
the faith of contracts Fortitude, i.e. “ the greatness and 
firmness of an elevated and unsubdued mind and, lastly, 
“ Moderation or Temperance in all our words and actions 
One sees in every phrase the man of culture, the man with a 
stake in the country, the soldier, statesman, and governor. 
Such men were not to be found in the class from which the 
Christian movement arose. 

2. Culture and Ignorance. 

Apart from this social difference between the early Christian 
literature and that of contemporary Pagan philosophy, there 
is another marked difference between the habits of mind of 
the ignorant and of the cultured. When St. Paul was preach- 
ing in Athens his audience listened with interest until he 
spoke of the “ resurrection of the dead ”, or more literally 
“ the uprising of the corpses ”. Then they laughed. They 
were familiar with the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, but when this eloquent Asiatic tent-maker began to 
explain that the dead bodies would get up and walk, they 
could not take him seriously. And we can see that Paul himsdf 
felt troubled over the form of his doctrine, and had to explain 
it rather elaborately. It seems as if the physical Resurrection 
of the Body was the only form in which the doctrine of im- 
mortalily could be grasped by the very ignorant populations 
of the villages and big manufacturing towns of Asia Minor. 
One may think of a cultivated audience at the present day 
listening to a Salvation Army preacher or still more to a negro 
revivalist. The doctrine preached may be essentially what 
they bdieve themselves, but the espression of it is suited to 
a cruder intelligence. 

(]>«8) 6 
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Ignorance, of course, was no more confined to the Christians 
than hatred of Rome was. The same lack of intellectual train- 
ing can be seen in some Fagan writings of late antiquity. 
Abstract terms, for example, become persons. It is said that, 
during the late war, a body of Russian peasants being told 
that the war was being continued for the sake of ‘ annexation ’, 
and that ‘ annexation ’ must be given up, took ‘ Annexation ’ 
(Annexia) to be a princess of the imperial house and set off 
to hang her. In the same way in some late Pagan documents 
“ the providence (Pronoia) of God ” becomes a separate power; 
“ the wisdom of God ” (Sophia) becomes “ the divine Sophia *’ 
or “ Sophia, the daughter of God ”, and even in one case gets 
identified with Helen of Troy. The doctrinal history of the 
conception * Logos ’, the ‘ word ’ or ‘ speech ’ of God, shows 
similar developments. The results of intense abstract thought 
can only be imderstood by following, in some degree, the same 
process: when handed over mechanically to a generation 
entirdy unaccustomed to abstract thought they change their 
meaning. Here again the contrast is not so much between 
Pagan and Christian, but between the society of Aristotle or 
of Cicero and that of the Gnostics or the slave congregations. 

Of course the advantage is never altogether on one side. It 
is hardly necessary to remmd ourselves that both the Galilean 
fishermen and the small shopkeepers and day labourers of 
Antioch, by the very simplid^ of their lives, by the fact 
that they Imew nothing of complicated social responsibiUties 
or problems, retained a power of direct vision which is not 
only far more mowing but may actually be more profound 
than the good judgment of those with more knowledge of life. 
The Sermon on the Mount, though perltaps not so useful as 
a handbook to a Proconsul, clearly cuts far deeper toward the 
roots of things than Cicero De Offieiis. Furthermore, the 
age of general decadence and shaken nerves which began just 
before &e rise of Christianity and returned in the third century 
AJ}. was remarkable for some extraordinary qualities. Conduct, 
as fur as one can judge so difiumlt a matter, was not better 
than in fourth-century Athens or first-century Rome. It was 
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probably worse. There was more brutality, weakness, cowardice, 
and disorder. Yet there was at the same time a widespread 
thirst for some sort of spiritual salvation; a sense of the evil 
of the world and a desire, at any sacrifice, to rise above it and 
be saved. There was also, both in Christian and Pagan, a 
conviction of the need of some gigantic effort to overcome the 
sins of the flesh. Ancient philosophy was always ascetic. But 
in this period there was a passionate asceticism which often 
took strange and tmwholesome forms, and which it is the 
fashion nowadays to treat with ridicule; yet it was perhaps 
something like an instinctive biological necessity, if the Euro- 
pean world was not to sink into a condition of helpless sen- 
suality like that of some oriental and sav^e nations. If we 
judge the world of the Gnostics and early Christians by stan- 
dards of good citizenship and intelligence, it is far bebw the 
Rome of the Antonines or the Athens of Plato; if we bring 
them all before a Last Juc^;ment to which diis whole world 
is as dross and passionate aspiration counts for more than 
steady good character, the decision will perhaps be reversed. 

Greek Philosophy 

I. Philosophy in General: before Plato. 

The early philosophers of the sixth and fifth centuries b.c. 
were more 1^ men of science with a stroi^; taste for generali- 
zation. Their problems were concerned with the physical 
world: they made researches in geometry, geography, medi- 
cine, astronomy, natural history, and were apt to sum up their 
conclusions in swe^ing . apophthqpns. “ Moisture is the 
origin of all things ” (Thales). “ AU filings were together till 
Mind came and arranged them ” (Anaxagoras). All things 
move, nothing stays; all things &w ” (Heraclitus). “ All 
things perish into that from which they sprang. They pay 
retribution for their injustice one to another according to the 
ordinance of Time ” (Anaximander). Socrates, the father of 
the Attic sdbool of philosophy, turning away from natural 
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science with its crude generalizations, concentrated his atten- 
tion on man, and particularly on the analj’sia of ordinary speech 
and current ideas. People talked of ‘ justice ’ and ‘ courage 
of tilings being ‘ beautiful ’ or ‘ ugly but no one could tell 
him what these words meant. Socrates still remains a pro- 
blematical figure. A humorist and a saint, a mocker and a 
martyr, he made different impressions on diiferent people of 
his acquaintance, but evidently had extraordinary powers as 
a teacher. Certain doctrines, mostly paradoxical, can with 
some probability be attributed to him, e.g. that virtue is know- 
ledge, but cannot be taught, and that no one does wrong 
\viUingly — ^but in the main he set himself not to inculcate his 
own doctnnes but to elicit from his pupils the full conscious- 
ness of what they themselves really believed or knew. This 
explains how, in the next generation, many divergent schools 
of philosophic thought professed themselves followers of 
Socrates. 

m 

z. Plato and Platonism. 

The most famous of his disciples, Plato, preserved to an 
extraordinary degree his master's avcnsitm to dogittatism. A 
dialogue of Plato’s hardly ever leads to a pewitive conclu.sion. 
It is always a discussion, not a pronouncement. It may reject 
many dogmas as demonstrably false; but it never claims to 
have reached the whole truth. It probes deeper than before, 
climbs higher, uses every means— similes, parables, jests, and 
all the resources of a prose style which has never perhaps been 
equalled since for variety and eloquence ■ to suggtatt the sort 
of thing that the truth is likely to be, or the way in which we 
can get nearest to it, but it ends almost always on a note of 
question or wonder. The particular doctrine, however, which 
is especially associated with Plato, and has divided the world 
ever since, is a purely intellectual one. 

The plain man feds quite certain of two classes of facts. 
He is sure that what philosophers call ** the external world ” 
exists; that is, if he is sitting on a chair before a table, and 
looking out of the window at a river, he is confident that 
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these things exist. If he can see, feel, lift the chair and table; 
if he can go outside and see the river from a different point 
of view and put his hand into it, he has tested his belief and 
is more certain than before. Then again he is perfectly certain 
that twice two is four, and (if he has learnt a little mathematics) 
that the three internal angles of any triangle are equal to two 
right angles. But here comes the <hfficulty. The two systems 
of certainties do not confirm one another: rather the reverse. 
The rule “ twice two equals four ” is seldom or never true 
of the external world. No actual set of four apples is exactly 
double a particular set of two apples: not oidy have all the 
apples different individual qualities, but, if you have vety exact 
weighing-machines, you will find that even in weight the 
real four is seldom or never double the real two. Also, such 
triangles as you meet in the real world never satisfy the rules 
of mathematics. Their sides are never straight, for example. 
They are only imitation triangles, useful as signs or symbols 
of the triangles that you really mean. 

Then again, when you do find some statement which you 
can make with truth about an object in the external world — 
“ this river is about six feet deep ”, “ this coat is blue ”, 
“ this is the man I met last year ”, when you come to observe 
the object again you may ^d it no longer true: the river 
has dried up to five feet, the coat has lost colour in the sim, 
the man has certainly become different. The world is all 
flowing and changing: you can never be sure of it; whereas 
the mathematical or arithmetical rule stays unchanged. Twice 
two is still four, and the three internal angles are still equal 
to two right aisles, though a deluge may in the meantime have 
swept over the world. 

TVo views of this difficulty are possible. One man may 
say: “ The real things are these chairs and tables; the mathe- 
matical rules are merely hypothetical or abstract statements 
about them: i.e. statements which would be true if the objects 
were different, or which are true if we disregard certain factors 
in the problem.” Thus “ twice two equals four ” is only true 
of the apples if we disregard the acddental differences between 
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the apples, or would be true if the apples were all exactly alike. 
'Phe mathematical rule is a convenient generalization, no mure. 
This man would call himself a realist. 

The Flatonist on the contrary starts at the other end: for 
him the rule “ twice two equals four ”, or the rule about the 
internal angles, is exactly true and always true. It is the real 
tnith, and the fluctuating imperfect objects which we meet 
in the external world are only images or imitations of reality 
— ^like reflections in a bad mirror, distorted to start with and 
transitory as well. The only way to readt tnith is to concen- 
trate on the ideal world. Thus, in mathematics you can never 
get on by merely cotmting or w'eighing the existing triangles 
and tables and chairs: you start with your principles of arith- 
metic and then by reason deduce the whole world of number. 
And it must follow that the same method will lead to truth 
in all other regions too. I'his is Idealism. 

If you want to know wliat Justice is, you will not get very 
far by observing the behaviour of a number of honest men. 
Among other difficulties, no actual honest man is perfectly 
honest: he is only an imitation in flesh of true Justice as the 
wooden triangle is an imitation in wood of the ideal triangle. 
You must first get a clear conciyition of Justice as clear as 
your conception of ‘ two ’ or of ‘ triangle then you will be 
able to deduce with mathematical exactitude the tnie pro- 
perties of Justice. Truth is to be found, not in this fluctuating 
world of sense perception, but in the world which is reached 
by thought, i.e. by a clear and strictly rational introspection. 
For, if the question is raised how we know that twice two is 
four, or that things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another, it seems to be by some sort of intuition 
or introspection, or, as Plato half metaphorically puts it, by 
‘ recollection * (Anamnesis) from a previous life. As we look 
into our own minds and discover that ” twice two is four ”, 
so we can discover with equal certainty that Justice is beautiful 
or that a son should honour his father. 

The obvious criticism here is that Plato is transferring the 
method suitable to a system of exact knowledge, like aritlunetic, 
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to a chaotic world of words half understood and ideas incapable 
of definition. We do know what we mean by ‘ two but we 
do not know what we mean by ‘ justice ’ or * beautiful Plato 
himself criticizes his own suggestion more than once, and is 
never carried away into dogmatism. But this way of thinking 
formed a dangerous heritage for Greek and early Christian 
thought. The philosophers toided to conceive all knowledge 
as analogous to mathematical knowledge, either entirely right 
or entirely wrong. They failed to recognize or admit that 
most of what we call knowledge is only an approximation to 
the truth. A realization of this fact, which to^us seems obvious, 
might have saved the world many desperate heresies and 
persecutions. 

3. Aristotle. 

It is sometimes said that everyone is bom eidier a Platonist 
or an Aristotelian, but the opposition between the two philo- 
sophers is not nearly so sharp as this would suggest. Though 
Aristotle rejected the doctrine of Ideas and was himself more 
concerned with biology and various forms of the ‘ humane ’ 
sciences than with pure mathematics, yet he started as a 
Platonist, and retained always a profound admiration for his 
master. One quality that strikes one in reading Aristotle is 
the desire of the great researcher and collector to have a philo- 
sophic framework into which all real facts will fit. He will 
not be inhospitable to the discoveries of physical science, as 
many idealist philosophers were; neither will he rest content 
with any contradiction of common sense; nor yet will he shut 
the door against any genuine spiritual experience. A system 
so all-embracing roused little of the fighting spirit, which seems 
necessary to enthusiasm, among the later Pagan philosophers. 
Aristotle was respected but not adored. Consequently he was 
not hated. And he had his reward in haying his system taken 
over by various Christian theologians, especially St. Thomas, 
as the almost complete basis of the philosophy of the new 
rdUigion. 

Aristotle denied the existence of Plato’s world of Ideas — 
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Justice and the number Two did not exist separately in “ some 
heavenly place ”, but were in the objects of the sensible world. 
One discovered the:n by a process of ‘ Induction ’ {KpagogS). 
By experience of a number of particular cases the mind grasps 
a universal truth about them, which then and afterwards is 
seen to be self-evident. It sees tlie ‘ Idea ’ or ‘ the Form ’ 
by means of a review of individuals, but the ‘ Idea * or ‘ Form ’ 
is not sometliing separate. The object of science thus becomes 
classification and the discovery of the attributes of objects. 
A new aninaal, fur example, has to be assigned to the right 
genus, and the right species, and then distinguished from 
others by the attributes that are essential to it. Through this 
system of tliorough-going classification he seems to have arrived 
at his discovery of the syllogism, and thus laid the foundation 
of Logic. The syllogism is a form of reasoning amsisting of 
two premises and a conclusion, in which one term which is 
common to both premises disappears. Fmm the relation of 
A to B, and tliat of B to C, you conclude the relation of A 
to C. Tliis discovery has been extraordinarily fruitful, though 
perhaps Aristotle ^va8 too apt to regard it as the sole type of 
deductive reasoning. In all existence he distinguished iK'tween 
‘ form ’ and * matter a statue consists of so mucli wood 
or stone — ^matter — on which a particular form is imprcssi‘d; 
a sword, of so much iron worked into a particular form. Con- 
nected with this division was another, which not only answered 
certain ancient philosophic ptmles, but gave a churactermtie 
quality to his whole system. Suppose you say “ That man 
sitting in the chair is Phidippides, the swift runner ”, h(Av can 
you be speaking the truth? How can a man sitting down be 
u runner? Aristotle’s answer is that the man is ‘ in act ’ {mer^eia) 
sitting, but ‘ in power ’ {dwtamis) or ‘ potentially ’ a runner, 
and the idea thus suggested became fruitful in many wuj's. A 
man or city or any object not only is what it actually is at the 
moment; it is also, ' in power *, sdl that it may become. That 
mass of stone in the quarry is potentially a temple; this child 
is potentially a sage or a patriot. Influenced by his studies 
in biology, Aristode is full of the idea of a perfect or charao- 
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teristic fonn to which all life tends, each species working to- 
wards its own perfection. In theology, both Pagan and Christian, 
this idea led to a conception of the universe as fulfilling the 
purpose of God, or, rather differently, striving towards God 
as “ the Desire of tihe World In modem science it plays 
an important part in the theory of evolution. 

meagre sketch is intended to show the kind of pro- 
blem with which ancient Greek philosophy was occupied, in 
the domain of logic and metaphysic. Natural science we have 
entirely omitted, but of ethics or moral theory we must treat 
more fully. 

4. Ethics in Plato. 

It may be that Ethics form a derivative and secondary 
kind of philosophy, dependent at every turn on Logic and 
Metaphysic, since a man cannot know what is good without 
knowing what is true. Nevertheless the information that 
interests a historian most about any religion or philosophy 
is both how its professors behaved and how they thought Aey 
ought to behave. Now Greek ethics in the classical period 
stand apart from those of most ancient societies. Th^ are 
singularly untheological. The Hebrew in all his conduct con- 
sidered whether he was obe}dng or disobeying the rules given 
to Moses by Jehovah, and knew that if he disobeyed them 
Jehovah would be ‘ angry ’ and punish him. The rules might 
or might not be consistent with the wel&re of humanity; 
that question should not be raised, and in any case the welfare 
of the Gentiles did not much matter. The Greek philosophers, 
with few exceptions, considered conduct with an eye on the 
welfare of the community, and the way in which die citizen 
could best serve his State. Tme, if he committed some offence, 
such as betraying a trust, the indignation felt against it might 
d^end on purely ‘ moral ’ considerations — e.g. the amount of 
treachery, impiety, cruelty, &c., involved — and not on the mere 
amount of harm done to the dty; but the ultimate problem 
of human conduct was the problem of producing welfare or 
good life for the conununity. 
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Even in Plato, where idealism reigns and the spring of all 
good conduct seems to be Erds, or passionate Love, for the 
Idea of the Good — that one ultimate aim of all right desire 
— -morality is always an affair of the citizen, not of the isolated 
man. It is in practice a relation of man to his fellows, though 
no doubt it may ultimately rest on a relation of tlie soul to God. 
It still surprises a modem reader when the great problem of 
the Republic— v/hAt Righteousness is — ^is answered by the 
elaborate and to our minds obscure process of coastnicting an 
imaginary Republic. The answer also is a paradox. Plato sees 
in the man and the State alike three elements, one that craves, 
one that fights, and one that thinks; and he finds righteousness 
in a harmony between them. 'Phere is the element of natural 
desire — ^for food, drink, sleep, bodily pleasure, and all that is 
bought with money; the ‘ spirited element ’, which fights 
against that which seems evil or hostile to the man or the 
community; and the clement of thought, which judges, 
reflects, and knows. When all these three serve the common 
good in harmony the result is Righteousness both in man and 
city. We can make no attempt here to analyse the extremely 
subtle and not always consistent theory of morals which we 
find in Plato. Of all great philosophers he is the least dogmatic 
and the most suggestive. He also combines in a remarkable 
-way the attitude of the statesman, adapting means to ends, 
and the saint, doing right in scorn of consequences. His two 
longest works, the Republic and the Lam, are both attempts 
at constructing an ideal constitution, and in real life he faced 
much hardship, danger, and ridicule in tr^ng to put his poU- 
tical projects into practice. Yet at the same time no one insists 
more eloquently on the principles that it is better to suffer 
wrong than to do wroi^, better to be punished than not to 
be punished, and that it is better to be righteous than to seem 
righteous, even if the former leads to death on the cross, and 
the latter to every kind of human reward. In contrast to the 
common conceptions of the ancient Hebrews or of the modem 
vu^ar, the Gredc thinkers are never content to say, Be 
righteous because you will be punished if you are not.” They 
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almo&t always keep a firm hold on two principles: one, that 
good conduct is conduct that is good for the community as a 
whole; the other, that if righteousness or wisdom is good, 
then it is good in itself, and not because it leads to rewards 
in other coin. 

5. Ethics in Aristotle. 

But the most characteristic philosopher of the Hellenic 
period is Aristotle. He is Greek in his sopkrosyni or modera- 
tion; in his complete ronoteness from primitiTe superstition; 
in his combination of intense intellectuality with human sym- 
pathy and interest in practical life; and in his essentially civic 
point of view. 

His theology and metaphysic were largely taken over by 
St. Thomas Aquinas and used as the basis of mediaeval and 
modem Guistianity. His political philosophy is still a mine 
of thought and information. His researches in the physical 
sciences have, of cotirse, been superseded in different degrees. 
It is in his ethics or theory of conduct that we find the char- 
acteristics of Greek thought at thdr clearest. ‘ 

In the first place, conduct is an art, the art of living, and 
Uke all the arts it has an aim. In each department of conduct 
it aims at ‘ virtue ’ or ‘ goodness ’ (apertj), and this is always, 
as in the other arts, an exact point or degree, a mean between 
too much and too little. As a musician can go wrong by striking 
a note too high or too low, too loud or too soft, so a man may 
be too daring or not daring enough, not generous enough or 
too generous. This combination of common sense and exact 
thinking is highly characteristic. As to the aim of this art 
as a whole, as the aim of medicine is health, or of strategy 
victory, so the aim of ethics is the good life. The art of private 
ethics aims at the good life for the individual, but is subordinate 
to public ethics, or poUtics, whidi has for its aim the good life 
of the conuuunily. Aristotle decides after some discussion 
that this ‘ good ’ must be something aimed at in all kinds of 
action, it must be desirable for itself and not merely as a means 
to something dse, it must be self-sufiSdng. It must be “ an 
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unhindered activity of the soul ”, and a fiilfilment of the 
true function of man as man, as good harping, for instance, is 
the function of a harp player. It must obviously be an activity 
“ in accordance with virtue ” (i.e. as we should say, “ on the 
right lines ”): and, characteristically, Aristotle adds tliat it 
must be “ in a complete life ”, for it cannot operate when a 
man is miserably poor or deprived of freedom. This un- 
liindercd activity of the soul he identifies with Budaimoma— 
a word which is usually translated ‘ happiness '. It is worth 
remembering, however, that etymologically the English word 
‘ happy ’ means ' lucky ’, the Greek eudaimon means ‘ with a 
good Spirit or Dsemon ’. 

We may observe that such happiness is social; “ man was 
born for citizenship ”. It is not pleasure, though pleasure 
comes as a crown or completion to the activity when it goes 
right, just as— so Aristotle puts it— physical charm (Syptt) comes 
as a completion to youth and health. The motive for good 
action, however, is not the pleasure tliat may accompany it; 
nor yet the happiness which normally docs so. Wlien a brave 
man hices danger or a martyr faces sufTcring he docs so rvmt 
rov K<t\oO, i.e. literally “ for the sake of the beautiful ”. 'rhis 
phrase gives us modem English a shock. We do not Iiahitually 
think on tliesc lines, and we have no native English word 
airrcsponding to the Greek kaha. It does not mean the ‘ showy ' 
nor yet ‘ the artistic It denotes the sort of action which, as 
soon as wc contemplate it, we admire and love, just as we 
admire and love a beautiful object, without any thought of 
personal interest or advantage. 'Fhe brave man has the choice, 
let us suppose, of dying for his friends or betraying his friends: 
as he imagines the two actions he sees that one is ' ugly ’ 
{aitrxpdv, the regular Gredk word for ‘ base ’) and the other 
‘ beautiful ’ (/cuXdv); so he cluKises it though it involves pain 
and death. He may of course be influenced by all sorts of other 
motives, love of his friends, patriotism, .‘inger, the mem huhit 
of courage, or the like; but the strictly moral motive is pre^^ 
ference for the beautiful action over the ugly. 

Such Eudamoma implies freedom; a slave can have pleasure, 
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but not eudaimonia. If we consider what kind of “ activity 
of the soul according to virtue ” is the highest, roost perfect, 
and most characteristic of man as a reasoning animal, it proves 
to be contemplation. That is the only activity we can well 
attribute to (^d, who must be infinitely blessed and happy. 
It may be said that, since Reason is not the whole of man but 
only the highest part, to live entirely in the activity of Reason, 
i.e. in Contemplation, is a thing too high to aim at. Man is 
mortal, th^ teU us, and should have mortal thoughts; but 
Aristotle, on the contrary, lurges that we should “ make our- 
selves as immortal as we can, and strain every nerve to live in 
accordance with the best thing in us ”. 

Even so we do not escape from material considerations, 
since even for contemplation, if it is to be good in quality, 
we need health and leisure. And, after all, in human life, 
when there are things to be done, the end must be not merely 
to contemplate but to do. In ^e practical world, we must 
try “ any way there may be of being good ”, especially in 
educating and legislating. And thus we are led straight, and 
without any change of aim, from the most lofty speculations 
of ethics to the science of practical politics. Political activity 
is the conduct of a society seddng Eudaimoma, and trying to 
live according to virtue. 

This philosophy, it is easy to see, is dvic through and 
through. It accq>t8 the State as a good thing. It asstunes 
that “ Man is bom to be a dtizen ” and is “ by nature a social 
animal ”. He finds his virtue in performing his dvic duty, 
and only in the service of his community can he become fully 
‘ Wise, Temperate, Courageous, and Righteous ’. It is rather 
a suiprise to find that Aristotle was writing at a time when 
the Gredc C^ty-State was everywhere failii^, and the world 
bdng reshaped on a totally different modd by Aristotle’s 
own pupil, Alesander, and his successors. Evidently Aristotle 
did not regard the system of large military monarchies, 
backed by a lowier dvilizalion, as an improvement on that 
of the old Gty-States, small, weak, and poor, but highly 
dvilized. 
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6. Revolt of the Soul against the State. 

The School of Aristotle, the Peripatetics, clung firmly for 
many generations to their master’s point of view. But a rebel- 
lion of the individual Soul against the State had already begun 
and was never again without a witness in the Greek world. 

It is important, if we would understand the various phasics 
of Greek religion and ethics, to realize it as a philosophy of 
service, of citizenship, a loyalty of the individual to the whole 
of which he is a part. There are conditions under which this 
conception is entirely satisfying. In a ship on a long and 
stormy voyage the mind of a member of the crew may well 
be entirely occupied in saving the ship, and the more so the 
more he loves die ship and admires the captain. This n-as 
roughly speaking the position of a good citizen of Athens or 
Sparta in the early fifth century B.c. But suppose he realizes 
tl^t his ship is oidy one of a large fleet; or suppose he thinks 
that the ship is badly managed or the captain trying to sink 
her or the object of the voyage slave-trading or jMracy? His 
byalty will be in different degrees modified or undenninvd 
and his duty may become entirely different. 

The thought that loyalty must be due not to Athens alone 
but to all Hellas or all humanity, meets us with increasing 
frequency from Herodotus onward; the suspicion that her 
whole method of government is incompetent and unjust and, 
worse still, that her aim in the Great War was tyrannical, is 
prominent in Euripides, Thucydides, and Xenophon. And 
Plato especially found himself confronted by the paradox of 
the condemnation of Socrates, in which the and the 
Laws, to whom he owed allegiance, were murdering the Just 
Man because he told them the truth. Plato’s answer to the 
problem is a still more passionate devotion to the State, pro- 
vided only that the State mil be righteous, and, as wc have 
seen, he spent his life in the search for that Righteous City. 
Isocrates, Xenophon, and Lysias in different ways preacited a 
Pan-hellenic patriotism, as we might to-day pmach a Pan- 
European patriotism, contrasted with the narrow devotion to 
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a man’s own dty. But in the main philosophy detached itself 
from earthly patriotisms and, while keeping the ideal of loyalty 
or social duty, directed it towards some goal at once less 1irnitf>H 
and less tarnished. Where Aristotle continued to urge the 
duly of practical ‘ politic ’, and the importance of studying 
“ what enactments suit what circumstances ”, most of the 
other philosophers, despising such worldliness, considered that 
the proper thing was to pursue ‘ righteousness ’ or ‘ virtue ’ 
as the crow flies, and to know that any City which objected 
was no true City. 

7. Ethics in Epicurus. 

Two main schools of philosophy arose towards the end of 
the fourth century, and have, in a sense, divided mankind 
ever since, the Epicurean on the one hand and the Cynic or 
Stoic on the other. Epicurus, an Athenian of good birth, 
son of an elementary schoolmaster, had passed through 
poverty, defeat in war, exile, bad health, and distress in a 
colony of refugees; had discovered that there is still ‘ sweet- 
ness ** (fiSov 7 f) in life; that it can be produced by moderate and 
temperate living, and that the secret of it lies in not being 
afraid and in loving one’s companions (to dappuv, ^iX/a). 
This ‘ sweetness ’, sometimes translated ‘ pleasure ’, is the 
Good, or the aim of life. Virtue is only good as a means to- 
wards it. Epicurus set to work to free mankind from all their 
false fears. Why fear death? The dead feel nothing. Why 
fear the Gods? The Gods caxmot harm you. They are blessed 
beings, and nothing can be blessed which gives pain to another. 
Why fear pain in this world? Long-continued pain is never 
intolerable; intense pain is generally brief; a brave man can 
endure either. He can live the life of the soul, in memory 
or contemplation, and ignore the petty pains of the present. 
Next, Epicurus sought to set men free from all the ' humbug ’ 
of the conventional world. Rank and power and ambition 
were delusions; better a picnic by a river than all “ the crowns 
of the Gredks ”. Learning and culture were worthless and 
deceiving: “ From all hi^er education, my friend, spread 
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sails and fly!” Remember above all that human bliss — ' sweet- 
ness * or ‘ blessedness as he sometimes calls it — ^is not a 
remote dream but a thing easily won. It is here in your hands, 
if you will only live temperately, love those about you, and not 
be afraid. 

This school was never very numerous. It .seems to have 
owed much to the personality of the founder. Its groat work 
was to liberate the educated Greek world from superstitious 
terrors. When that work was done its message was largely 
exhausted, and it was perhaps too modest in its promises and 
too difficult in its practice to attract multitudes of adliercnts. 
Also it suffered deservedly for its founder’s contempt for the 
advance of knowledge. Its two main doctrines, the atomic 
theory in physics, and the utilitarian theory in ethics, have 
come to their kingdom in modern times, but in antiquity the 
advance of science fell mostly into the hands of the Aristotelians 
and the religious struggle against Christianity into those of the 
Platonists and Stoics. Indeed the pious pagans of the fourth 
century ajd. were fond of d«iouncing the Christians and 
Epicureans together as ‘ atheists *. 

8. Ethics of the Cynic and Stoic Schools. 

Yet the Stoics, especially if we couple with them the Cynics 
from whom they were derived, were largely the source of the 
moral ideas of Christianity. The difference between Cynic 
and Stoic seems to have been essentially a difference of educa- 
tion and culture rather than one of doctrine. The Cwiics 
were the Stoics of the slum and the street comer. The first 
Cynic, Antisthenes, set up his school in a gymnasium appro- 
priated to the use of bastards without citizenship . 'I'hu most 
famous, Diogenes, lived like St. Francis in utter poverty, and 
without even a roof over his head. In later times the Cynic 
dressed as a beggar, refused all possessiom beyond a Ix'ggar’s 
staff and wallet, and preached in the streets. It is worth men- 
tioning that women as well as men were found among their 
preachers, as well as in the quieter ranks of the Stoics and 
Epictu'eans; that under the Roman Empire some persons were 
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at the same time Cynic philosophers and Christian monks; 
and that the abolition of the gladiatorial games vras due to the 
self-sacrificing protest of three persons in succession, two 
Cynics and the Christian Telemachus, Thus in the Cynic 
school the transition from the old religion to the new took 
place almost without a conscious change. 

The doctrine of the Cynics was that Virtue {’Aperii, Good- 
ness) was the Grood, and nothing else of any worth at all. 
Virtue was a direct relation of the naked soul to God. 
the Dominicans (Dominicani — * Domini canes ’) after them, the 
Cynics (kvpikoI, ‘ canine ’) were the watchdogs of God on 
earth; like a dog they needed no possessions, no knowledge, 
no dty, only Courage, Temperance, Justice, and Wisdom, 
which consisted in absolute fidelity to the Master. The Cynic 
saint, like the Christian, had affinities not only with the respect- 
able poor, but with sinners and outcasts. Diogenes came to 
Athens as an ill-mannered young foreigner, whose father, a 
fraudulent money-changer, had been convicted of “ defacing 
the coinage ” and was now in prison. When asked what he 
wanted in a philosophical school, Diogenes answered: “ To 
deface the coinage.” He meant, to strip from life all the false 
stamps and labels put on it by human conventions. He obeyed 
no human laws, for he recognized no Oty: he was “ citizen 
of the Cosmos ”, or universe, and ob^ed the laws of God. 
Through that dtizenship he was ‘ free ’ while all the world 
was in bondage, * fearless * while others were afraid. He was 
brother not only to all men, but to the beasts also. When 
about to die he recommended that his body diould be thrown 
out to the dogs and wolves, who were doubtless hungry. 
“ 1 should like to be some use to my brothers when I am 
dead.” 

He difiFers from the Stoics and from many of his own fol- 
lowers in having no social message, exc^t the call to repent. 
Similarly he differed from many leaders of the andent pro- 
letariat, in that he never preached rebellion or attempted to 
reconstitute sodety. The most oppressed slave, he considered, 
had already full access to God and to Virtue, and the greatest 
(P«9) s 
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king had no more. He did not even correct the possible excesses 
of his followers by saying, as St. Paul did, " Slaves, obey j'our 
masters 

The modem use of the word ‘ cynic ’ is of course a com- 
plete travesty of its original meaning. To most of us the 
Cynic school seems to suffer not from any lack of idealism, hut 
from an idealism that has run mad through its own narntwiuss 
and intensity and its neglect of the seamdaiy values of life. 
The Stoic scliool, starting from the same premise, that “ Noth- 
ing but Goodness is good ”, built out of it a system of ethics 
and — one may fairly say — of religion which, whether one 
accepts it or not, seems to have a pemiancnt value for man- 
kind. “ Nothing but Goodness is good there is no impor- 
tance whatever in such things as health or sickness, riches or 
poverty, pleasure or pain. Who would ever claim credit for 
such things when his soul stood naked before God? All that 
matters is the goodness of man’s self, that is, of his free and 
living WiU. Goodness is to serve the purpose of God, to will 
what God wills, and thus co-operate with the purpos>' of the 
Cosmos. In that spirit Zeno wrote his Republic’, he conceived 
a world-sodety in which there should be no separate States; 
one great “ City of gods and men ”, where all should be 
citizens and members one of another, bound together not by 
human laws but by Love. 

In the world as a whole, then, there is a purpose, and 
Virtue, or Goodness, is co-operation with that purpose. It 
was easier then than it is now to see a purpose revealed in the 
discoveries of science. For science had in the fotirth century 
just reached a conception of the world which was singularly 
satisfying to the human mind. Astronomy had shown that 
the heavenly bodies followed perfectly regular movements. 
The stars were no wandering fires, but parts of an immense 
and eternal order. And though this order in its fullness might 
remain inscrutable, its main essence at least conid be divined 
from the fact-then accepted as certain— that all these varied 
and eternal splendours had for their centre our earth and its 
ephemeral master, Man. Whatever else the Purpose might 
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be, it was the puipose of a God who loves Man and has placed 
him in the centre of the Universe. 

Add to this the conception of Nature which the Stoics 
had learned from Aristotle and others, as a system of Phusis 
or ‘ growth ’ towards perfection — of the seed towards the oak, 
of the blind puppy towards the good hound, of the primaeval 
savage toward the civilized man — and one can see how this 
* PImsts ’ becomes identical with the Forethought or ‘ provi- 
dentia ’ of God. The whole movement of the Cosmos is the 
fulhlraent of God’s will. Virtue is action harmonious with 
that will; wickedness, the attempt to assert one’s own con- 
temptible will against it, an attempt whidi besides being 
blasphemous must always be futile. This line of thought 
ends in a paradox or an apparent contradiction, sublime and 
perhaps insoluble, which is common to Stoicism and Chris- 
tianity. We recognize that in this great Cosmos or Order each 
living creature has its part. It is the part of the deer to grow 
swifter and swifter; of the artist to produce beauty; of the 
governor to govern well, so as to produce a prosperous and 
virtuous city. Every man is, as it were, an actor in the great 
drama: his rdle is handed to him, and his business is to act 
it well. At the same time we must remember that none of 
these things at which we aim, speed, beauty, prosperity, or 
the like, is of any real value in itself; nothing matters at all 
except &e Good Will, the willing fulBlment of the Purpose 
of (^d. It does not really matter if all our efforts on this 
world are defeated; it is His will that we should strive, it uoay 
not be His wiU that we should succeed. We must not be 
too bitterly disappointed. If our friends die and we suffer 
great sorrows we may groan; that is human and pardonable. 
But iawBev, in the centre of our being, we must not groan. 
Accept the eternal purpose and be content, though we perish. 

Most adherents of evolutionist or * mdiorist * systems fall 
into the speculativdy unsound position of justifying the present 
by the future. Imperfect man is so constantly preoccupied 
with the morrow, and so well content if he can see the labour 
and discomfort of the present repaid by success hereafter. 
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that he is apt to transfer the same conception to the divine and 
perfect scheme. The world may be a miserable place now; 
that does not matter, he argues, if it is going to be a happy 
place hereafter. He sees no difficulty in supposing that the 
purpose of God, like that of a man, may be tlnvartud for a 
long time as long as it is ultimately triumphant. The con- 
ception seems clearly to be unsound. Even in human action 
one would feel some compunction about a plan which con- 
denoned a number of individuals to misery in order that after 
their death some other people should be happy. I'he SUjics 
at any rate were firm si^pinst any such lines of thought. Virttie 
is the good now; the Purpose is being fulfilled now; the 
Cosmos is infinitely beautiful now— now and always. Thej' 
entirely refuse to promise future rewards to Virtue or to 
justify the present injustices of the world by the prospect 
of a millennium. The suilerings arc of no importance: 
the only thing that matters is the way in which we face 
them. 

The special advantage of Stoidsm over most other systenis 
is that, like Christianify, it adapts itself equally to a world 
order which we accept as good or to one which wc reject as 
evil. Though it originated in a rebellion of the soul against 
society, it can equally well become a religion of social service. 
Many of the Hellenistic kings and great Roman governors were 
Stoics. Stoicism taught them to ffilfil the divine purpose by 
govemuig as well and justly as they could, while at the same 
time it afforded a theoretical cojonfort if their efforts failed. 
Consequently it held its own both in the good periods and 
the bad. It comforted Brutus and Cato in the death agamies 
of the Roman republic; it fortified the lame slave Epictetus; 
it inspired the good Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, in his care 
for a peaceful and well-administered world. Doubtless it 
tended at times to protest too much; to try to solve the riddles 
of life by sententious preaching and rhetorical paradoxes, as 
in Seneca; but it never compromised its lofty spirit and never 
sank into vulgar superstition or emotionalism. 
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9. The Failure of Nerve ” Mysticism and Super- 
stition. 

But we must realize that there was plenty of superstition 
and emotionalism about. It hardly appears in the classical 
writers who have come down to us, and we are tempted to 
think it was not there. But the evidence is abundant. We 
do not need the testimony of Epicurus, Lucretius, the early 
Christian fathers, or Theophrastus in his account of “ The 
Superstitious Man ”, to show the prevalence and strength of 
superstition. It is shown by many incidents in history, and 
brought home by the religious inscriptions, the rites recorded 
by the antiquarian Pausanias, the fragments of mystical and 
magical literature. And there seems now to be evidence to 
show that the kind of concq>tion which has hitherto been 
supposed to be characteristic of the decadence of the Hellenic 
world was really present in pre-Hellenic Crete.'- There is no 
cause for surprise in this. Many words which occur in Homer 
disappeared in classical Gredk only to re-emerge in late 
Ptolemaic papyri or in modem speech. The common people, 
in Greece as elsewhere, went on comparatively xmaffected by 
the great spiritual and intellectual movements of Hellenism. 
Socrdtes or the Stoics might preach, Epicurus might disprove, 
but the Bceotian peasant went on placatii^ the same old bogies 
in the same old vray as his remote ancestors. And it is notable 
how the various periods of economic distress or prolonged 
warfare which fell upon the Greek world brought about a 
decline of culture and a revival of primitive bdie&. 

Men arc apt to regard their misfortunes as the punishment 
of unforgiven sins. The famous earthquake of lisbon was 
expiated by the burning of a large number of Jews: the 
eruption of Mt. P^6e in our own day was followed by great 
public repentances. Greece was the home, from pre-Hellenic 
times, of rites of initiation or mysteries, such as exist in many 
barbarous tribes at the present day. In their simplest form 
these rites formed the initiation of the boys of the tribe into 

1 See Evens iny. H, S., Vd. XLV, “The Ring of Nestor.* 
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manhood, and the exposition to them of certain secret truths 
or doctrines that only the grown men of the tribe might k::o\v. 
But in practice we fed that, as tribes disappeured t)r turned 
into voluntary societies, the rites began to have a different 
meaning. They brought purification from sin or pullution; 
they brought the communicant into close relation with some 
mediating god and gave him some assurance of bliss in tlic 
next world. Those who were not initiated, and thus accepted 
into the commimity of the faithful, would remain outcast from 
bliss. Plato and other writers are scornful of these doctrines 
and the votaries who live by them, professing to ** forgive sins ” 
and secure that an initiated diicf would fare better in the 
next world than an uninitiated just man. But the doctrines 
lived and spread. 

For similar reasons, perhaps, there had early been a religion 
of the * Sdt&r ’, the Saviour or Deliverer. Sometimes it is a 
mere title, as in ‘ Zeus Sdl&r sometimes it is * the Saviour * 
alone, or more especially ‘ The Third, the Saviour ’ or ‘ the 
Saviour who is Third ’. The origin of this conception seems 
probably to lie in the old agricultural religion which worshipped 
and created so many beings to represent the Year, or the 
Season, or the Vegetation, gods whose coming was the coming 
of spring or else of harvest, and whose annual deatli was 
celebrated when the harvest was cut or the vegetation died. 
The God had been killed— most often tom in pieces and 
scattered over the fields — ^by a second Bring, his Kneniy, 
through whose victory the life of the earth seemed dend, till 
there came a Third Being, a Saviour, who slew the linvmy and 
brought back the dead god, or was himself the dead (lod re- 
stored. Modern travellers have found remains of this worttltip 
in modern Greece, and something like it continues in many 
parts of Europe. 

In Hellenistic times, and particularly in the terrible tinu‘.s 
of strain that came between ^e Punic Wars and the Battle of 
Actium, this Saviour religion took a more spiritual or ni3^tica! 
character. It was associated with many names from the old 
mythology or new oriental systems, from Hentdes to Isis, 
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Sarapis, or Hermes-Thoth. Notably Asclepius, the divine 
physician, not previously a god of much importance outside 
Epidaunis, became for some generations the most passionately 
worshipped god in the eastern Mediterranean. The world 
was sick, and cried out for the Healer. 

In some of the earliest and most primitive rituals, the 
climax of ecstatic worship was to bring the worshipper into 
‘ communion ’, to make him one with his God. The com- 
munion originally involved drinking the blood and eating the 
flesh of the god, though in some of the sects called ‘ Gnostic ’ 
it came through ecstasy and contemplation. For to ‘ know * 
God, in this context, meant to be made one with him. (6n6sis = 
knowledge.) The Gnostic writings have come down to us 
mixed up with later additions from many sources, and it is 
hard to separate out the original pre-Christian doctrines. But 
the Saviour seems generally to be a ‘ Third ’, the other two 
being God the Father and some such being as the Divine 
‘ Wisdom ’ (Sophia) or ‘ Spirit *. (In some sects the second 
person is stfll ^e Enemy, as in the old Year-Daemon rituals, 
and * the god of the Jews ’ made into a kind of Satan.) The 
method of redemption is sometimes that of the dying or suflFer- 
ing Gcd, as he appears in the oldest {^cultural religions; 
sometimes that of the ‘ righteous man ’ in Plato, who is happy 
though he be condemned of men and in the end impaled or 
crucified. In general the whole conception is influenced by 
astrology. In some Gnostic systems, for example, the Saviour 
descends, by his own will or that of the Father, through all 
the spheres of the planets, those sinister rulers of the earth, 
to save mankind, or it may be the Soul, the divine Sophia or 
Wisdom who has forgotten ha true nature. 

Many details might be added to illustrate the various forms 
taken by the Saviour rdigions, and the curious and often 
beautiful speculations which th^ engendered. But the main 
root of them seems to be a feeling of disillusion or despair of 
the world; the feelliig of men in the presence of forces which 
they can nrither control nor tmderstand. Thqr cry to fheir 
God because there is none other to hear or help them. It is 
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not a national Messiah that they want, but a personal Saviour: 
not a Zoroastrian milleimium in which the kingdom of tlie 
good God vrill eventually be realized, but a deliverance of 
the soul here and now from the body of this death. Tht'y 
seek to be saved not by ‘ justice ’ or wise conduct, but by 
some act of sacrifice or purification, some intensity of adora- 
tion. The forms and theories are merely those which happen 
to be supplied by old tradition or by the customs of some 
foreign hierophant, perhaps from Egypt or Babylon. 

10. Mithraism. 

Historically the most important of these religious com- 
munities, at once the nearest and the most hostile to Chris- 
tianity, came not from the Levant but from higher and remoter 
r^ons of the East. There were worshippers of Mithras in 
extreme antiquity, before the ancestors of the Persians sepa- 
rated from those of the Hindoos, and even under the Roman 
Empire they liked to worship in caves, as they had before 
temples existed, and to draw tibeir myths and parables from 
pastoral life, as it was before the building of cities. Of 
old Mithras had been a high God; but now he had lost in 
rank and gained in vitality. He was a hero, a redeemer, a 
mediator between man and god, a champion ever amted and 
vigilant in the eternal war of Ormuzd against Ahriman, light 
against evil and darkness. 

This reli^on hardly touched Greece at all. The severe 
Iranian dualism held out against the general hellcnmtion 
which followed the conquests of Alexander almost as rigor- 
ously as the monotheism of the Jews. There are no Greek names 
derived from Mithras, as there are none from Jchovalt, though 
* Isidotus ' Serapion ’, &c., are fairly common. Mithraism is 
said to have come to Rome from Cilicia and Pontus, after the 
campaign of Pompeius against the pirates and the rebel King 
Mithridates (65-61 B.C.). From thence onward it was carried 
by a stream of slaves and captives to Rome and the Medi- 
temihean ports, and still more by a stream of soldiers to the 
legions. Mthraism stretched at this time from the Indus to 
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the Euxine Sea, and covered some of the best recruiting 
grounds. It spread along all the frontiers of the Empire, 
especially on the east and north, where life was most dan- 
gerous. 

It was the religion for a man and a soldier. It had no 
place for the emotional women who swarmed in the oriental 
cults and had a considerable influence in Christianity. We 
hear of no priestesses or female initiates: only of virgins, 
to share the worship of a virgin soldiery. It was in many 
ways more like an order of chivalry than a religious sect. 
There were ascetic vovra, and an organized self-denial. The 
Mithraic might accept no earthly crown: “ His crown vras 
Mithras.” There were rites of baptism and confirmation; 
but the confirmation was preceded by stem ordeals, and the 
baptism was not a dipping in vrater but a branding with hot 
iron. The adherent of Mithras was throughout life a warrior, 
fighting for Ormuzd, for the light, for the Sun, as against all 
that was dark and undean. Now, since Mithras was “ The 
Sun, the Unconquered ”, and the Sun was “ the royal Star ”, 
the religion looked for a King whom it could serve as the 
representative of Mithras upon earth: and since the proof 
that the ‘ Grace ’ of Ormuzd rested upon a king was, of course, 
in addition to his virtue and pieQr, his invincibility, the Roman 
Emperor seemed to be dearly indicated as the true King. 
In sharp contrast to Christianity, Mithraism recognized Caesar 
as the bearer of the divine Grace, and its votaries filled the 
legions and the dvil service. 

Yet, the similarities between Mithraism and Christianity 
are striking, and may be taken as signs of the spiritual and 
psychological needs of the time. Mithraism arose in the East, 
among the poor, among captives and slaves. It put its hopes 
in a Redeemer, a Mediator, who performed some mystical 
sacrifice. It hdd a Communion Service of bread and vrater. 
It rested on the personal Pisiis (Faith, or faithfulness) of the 
convert to his Redeemer. It had so much accq>tance that it 
vras able to impose on the Christian world its own Sun-Day 
in place of the Sabbath, its Sun’s birthday, Z5th December, 
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as the birthday of Jesus; its Magi and its Shepherds hailing 
the divine star, and various of its Easter celebrations. 

On the other hand, its Redeemer, Mithras, makes hardly 
any pretence to have had an earthly history. It is all myth 
and allegory: elaborate ritual, sacraments, and mj-stic names, 
with all the varied paraphrasing that is necessary for liringing 
primitive superstitions up to the level whicli civilized nun 
will tolerate. Above all it differed from Christianity in that, 
having made its peace with Rome, it accepted not only the 
Empire but the other religions of the Empire. Rome saw 
in the second century the usefulness of Mitltraism, and the 
Emperor Commodus was initiated: Mitluraism became in- 
extricably involved in the other Sun worships as well as those 
of Isis and the Great Mother, and thus sank into the slough of 
turbid syncretism in which the Empire of Septimius Severus 
and Elagabalus tried to find a universal religion. 

Mitlrraism must have lost much of its purity and vigour 
before it met its great military disaster. In the Dacian Revolt 
of Z75 Mithras proved too weak to "withstand tire barbarians. 
He was no longer “ The Unconquered ”. His cavc-chapels, 
or Mithnea, were destroyed all along the frontier where they 
had been at their strongest. The sect never recovered. Doubt- 
less they had encouraged persecution of the Christians in 
previous times, and now the Christians had their chance. The 
little chapels, never with a congr^don of more than a hun- 
dred, were a fairly easy prey to large mobs. A candidate for 
Christian baptism in St. Jerome’s letters offers as a pntof of 
his piety his exploits in wrecking them. I'hcavations of the 
Mithisea, which arc exceedingly numerous all over the imperial 
frontiers, show sometimes how the priests had walled them 
up, with the holy objects inside, in the hope of reopening 
the worship in better days; sometimes how the Christian 
had polluted them for ever with the mtting crirpscs of the 
fiiithful. A bloody and cruel story, like S(» much of the history 
of religion; but it is clear that Christianity gained in strength 
by defying the Roman world longer than Mithras did, and 
by denying instead of accepting its numerous gods. 
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ji. What the Age Needed. 

A study of the Gnostic and Hermetic collections, and such 
evidence as exists about the worships of Isis, Serapis, Mithras, 
and various Saviours, together wiA the ma gical remains and 
the accounts of early heresies, leaves on the mind the impres- 
sion of a mass of emotional and spiritual aspiration, marred 
by nervoiis and intellectual wreckage. The world passed through 
a bad period after the Second Punic War, and another in ^e 
troubles of the third century aj>., and then in the final fall, 
but it is diiEcult to assign dates to movements of which one 
does not know the local or social origin. The mystic literature 
as a whole bears a message of despair and consolation, despair 
of living a good life by one’s own efforts in so unrighteous a 
world, and consolation by promises of ultimate reward whose 
^treme splendour makes up for their imcertain^. Here and 
there the future bliss for ourselves is crossed by a vision of 
the well-deserved torments that await our enemies and per- 
secutors. It is the cry of the failure of the old Graeco-Roman 
civilization, though, of course, that failure may have been felt 
in different degrees at very different places and dates. 

It seems dear that any new religion which was to have a 
chance of success at this time must be one that appealed to 
the ignorant masses — ^though no doubt it would be a great 
advantage if it were capable also, like Stoicism, of being 
adapted to -the needs of the philosopher. It must not be 
content, like Judaism, to expect a national restoration through 
the public action of a Messiah. It must promise a personal 
salvation by the active help of a personal god, who must also 
be as solid and human as possible. A god who was pure 
thought “without body parts or passions” would be of no 
avail. It must be a religion of the poor, though whether 
the rich should be given their deserts now or left to receive 
them in hdl was a point which depended upon circumstances. 
(In 130 B.C., when suffering was intense, the madder alter- 
native had been tried with disastrous results; in the first cen- 
tury of the empire there was peace and good government, 
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and consequently far less suffering and more meekness.) It 
must in the main satisfy man’s moral nature, for the present 
discontent was not merely due to personal suffering but also 
to a rage against the injustice of the world and a feeling that 
such misery must somehow be the punishment of sin. l^astly, 
it must clearly profess doctrines which were natural and 
accuptiible to the masses of the Mcditetrancan world; that 
is, it must be based on the old religions. At tlic same tinu* 
it could not belong to one nation only, but must have some 
wider appeal, the old familiar emotion being stimulated by 
the new revelation. Thus the Hermetic system is derived 
from Greece and Egypt, Mitluraism from Iran and liabylon 
with a touch of Hellenism, Christianity from Greece anti 
Israel, but an Israel which in captivity liad learnt much fnuu 
Zoroastrianism. 

■Whether Christianity is to be explained as a natural dmfl*>p- 
ment from the existing factors, or whether it is a miraculous 
revelation vouchsafed after long delay to a world that luui 
been allowed to grow exactly ripe for it, is a problem ivhich 
caimot be settled by historical research and must be answered 
by each man according to his own bent. But it is curious how 
all the main articles of Christian faith and practice were alreuds 
latent in the ancient religion. The parts of Christian doctrine 
which a Levantine Pagan of the first century would deny are 
chiefly tlie historical statements. Like Paul before his coii> 
version, he would be ready enough to disctiss the d«»cfriiu‘ 
of a Hebrew Messiah or a Hellenistic ‘ Saviour *, but wouKl 
refuse to believe that this supernatural being had just arrivetl 
on earth in the person of a cermin Jew or Naxarene. He would 
feel no surprise, thougli he might feel admiration, at the moral 
teaching; he would have met parts of it in the Jewish tradition 
and parts in Stoicism. At worst he might In: alarmed at the 
revolutionary tone of certain parts and the exaltation of a 
condemned criminal as the ideal man. The rejection of hlotuly 
sacrifice ho had learnt from the Peripatetics and the Jeus; 
conceptions like the Good Bhcffiicrd, the Mother and Child, 
the worship of a divine Baby, the halo round the heads of 
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saints, and mnumerable other incidents of Christian tradition, 
were, of course, not new inventions but things ancient and 
familiar. The transition consisted largely in giving a new 
name and history to some object of worship which already had 
had many names and varying legends attached to it. Nay 
more, in the metaph3^ical and theological doctrines formulated 
in the Creeds, excq>t where they were specially meant to con- 
trovert the old system, he would at least recognize for the most 
part ideas which he had heard discussed. 

12. The Greeds, Ghristiaii and Pagan: the Area of 
Agreement. 

He believed in God as a * Father ’ and would have no 
quarrel with a Christian as to the exact meaning of that meta- 
phorical term; the attribute ‘ Almighty ’ he accepted, though 
both Christian and Pagan theologians had the same difficulty 
in dealing with the implications of that term and explaining 
how the All-good and Almighty permitted evil. The average 
Gredk did not think of Crod as the “ maker of heaven and 
earth the thought was Hebrew or Babylonian, but was not 
strange to the Hellenistic world. The idea of an “only- 
begotten son ” of God was regular in the Orphic systems, 
and that of a son of God by a mortal woman, conceived in 
some spiritual way, and bom for the saving of mankind, was 
at least as old as the fifth century B.c. In grosser forms it 
was much earlier. That this Saviour “ suffered and was 
buried “ is common to the Vegetation or Year religions, with 
their dying and suffering gods; and the idea had been sharpened 
and made more living both by the thought of Plato’s “ righteous 
man “ and by the various “ kings of the Poor ” who had risen 
and suffered in the slave revolts. That after the descent to 
Hades He should arise to judge both the quick and the dead 
is a slight modification of the ordinary CSredi: notion, according 
to which the Judges were already seated at their work, but it 
may have come from the Saviour religions. 

The bd^ief in God as a Trinity, or as One substance with 
three * personee ’ — the word means ‘ masks ’ or ‘ dramatic rdles ’ 

I 
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— ^is directly inherited from Greek speculation. Tlic thinl 
person was more usually feminine, the divine Wisdom, or 
Providence, or the Mother of the Son: the ‘ Spirit ’ tir ‘ Ilrcuth 
of God ’ comes from the Hebrew. Belief in the Holy Catliolie 
Church was a^ain not the Pagan’s own belief, but it was the 
sort of belief with which he was quite familiar. He aceeitted 
belief in some church or community, be it that of ^klithnjs 
or Hermes-Thoth or some similar Healer. If the “ communion 
of tlte Saints ” originally meant the sharing of all pn 'perfy 
among the faithful, that practice was familiar in certain con- 
gregations; if it meant, as is now generally understood, the 
cxi.stoncc of a certain fellow’ship or comiminity between those 
who are ‘ ])ure ’, whether dead, living, or tli\’ine, it was an 
idea prevalent in Stoicism. Tlte “ forgiveness of sins " was 
a subject much debated in antiquity as at the time of the 
Reformation. The traditional religion destlt largely in ‘ ptiri- 
fication ’, which involved forgiveness of sins and slipped fmtn 
time to time into a mechanical or mercenary treatment of the 
matter, which roused the usual protest of indignation nntl 
denial. It is interesting also to note that a closely cognait- 
idea, the “ forgiveness of debts ”, was one of the regular cries 
of the, proletarian movements. A connexion was probaidj 
felt between a generous Leader — like CIconwncs HI or G. 
Gracchus -who annulled pemr men’s tlcbts on earth an»l a 
God who forgive tlicm their debts in hcsivcn. Of the 
Ri!surrection of the body we have already spoken; it wa.« ,t 
amcession to the uneducated, who would not be content with 
a “ life everlasting ” of the soul alone, freed from bodily 
substance and form, and perhaps cvim from {>ersona{ity. 

’I’he greatest blot upon Christianity was the cmjibasis 
which it laid uiMm the doctrine c>f 1 fell and that a Hei! speci- 
ally reserved, not so much for tlte wicked, but for lho.st; who 
did not belong to the Christian conummity. Yet here also 
tliere is nothing new. Mithras and Isis and even the Gt»d of 
Nert-platonism tolerated some tormeittiiig dentom. And, after 
all, Hell for the persecutor in the next lifr is the natural retort 
of the victim who cannot hit back in this life. No doubt the 
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followers of Spartacus, Aristonicus, or Mithridates believed 
in a Hell for Romans. And the peculiar notion of treating 
false belief as a form of sin, and a particularly dangerous form, 
goes back to the wise and gentle Plato himself.^- 

In the same way, if we compare briefly with the Christian 
creeds the document drawn up by Sallusdus for the education 
of the young Pagans in religion, we shall not find much that 
a modem Christian would care to deny, though we shall 
notice how much more intellectual, abstract, and in a sense 
aristocratic is the doctrine of the Neo-Platonist. 

The young are to be thoroughly trained in the knowledge 
that God is free from passion and dbiange, eternal, unbegotten, 
incorporeal, not in time or space. He is good and the cause 
of good; He is never angry nor appeased. (Much of this 
would clash vividly with parts of the Hebrew and Christian 
story but not much with modem theology.) They are to know 
that the ancient myths are all allegories; th^ mean not what 
th^ say, but reved hidden wisdom. (This is the usual refuge 
of a society which has outgrown its sacred book.) The Cosmos 
is eternal and can never come to an end. (The Christians, of 
course, were eagerly expecting the end of it.) The first Cause 
is the Good; i.e. all things throughout the Cosmos move 
from love of the Good, though as a rule th^ do not know it: 
there is no positive evil, and, of course, no evil caused by 
Ckid. The soul is immortal; human freedom. Divine Provi- 
dence, Fate, and Fortune have all their place and can be recon- 
ciled. Virtue consists in four parts. Wisdom, Courage, Tem- 
perance, Righteousness. Men worship God, not to benefit 
Him or show honour to Him; for, of course, we cannot affect 
Him in any way. We merely rejoice in Him as we rqoice in 
the beauty of ^ Sun. Similarly those who deny or reject 
God (i.e. the Christians and Epicureans) do Him no injury; 
they are like men in the sunlight who cannot see the Sun, 
either because they are blind or because th^ insist on looking 
away from it. Goodness is not a painful thihg to be rewarded 
by future bliss; it is blessedness both now and hereafter, 

^ Lam^ p. 908. 
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13. Christianity on the Side of Progress. 

It is diflGicuIt at this distance of time to form any judgment 
about the comparative morals of the early Christian com- 
munities and the Pagan societies in which they lived. We 
may indeed be fairly sure that the average mass ttf sensual 
men, with their commonplace vices and dishonesties, did not 
trouble to become Christian before Constantine niade it ibe 
easier course, nor dare to stay Pagan aflenvards. The polemical 
writings of the Christians are presen’ed, those of the !*agans 
liave mostly perished; but we can sec that the lurid accusalitms 
hurled by each against their opponents are nearly all bused 
on what is called constructive evidence. The Pagans argue 
that people who deny the gods, who worship a condemned 
criminal and who pray that the whole world may smm be 
destroyed must be very wicked and malignant; the Ciiristians, 
that people whose mythical gods committed cannibulisiu must 
themselves be ready for any cnonnity. Such ac(ni.sutions are 
like tlxe stories circulated almut Jews and Anabaptists in the 
Middle Ages. They are only symptoms, not evidcticc. 

In general we must remember that the Christians belonged 
mostly to the seetliing town proletariat of the eastern Medi- 
temincan; the Pagans, as that name implies,’’ were the pious 
stupid unprogressive peasants of the country villages. One 
can easily understand how the excesses of the town mot)S 
would be attributed by the timid respectable classic to tht; 
terrible inroads of Christianily. But the mob was really neither 
Pagan nor Christian. The idealists, rebels, reformers, antong 
the working-class, would be mostly Christians or folii>wer.-( of 
some other mystic sect, though the more intellectual nih.d>t 
become philosophers. The Jewish clement in Cliristiaiiity, 
also, was a separating influence and made for a higher morality. 
The Jews uncompromisingly denounced certain practices, not- 
ably infanticide and abortion, which the w'orld a» a whole 
tolerated and only philosophers and certain special com- 

* Hanutdc understands pagamit in its other sense, ' villager ' or ' civih-in 
as opposed to the * soldiers ’ of Christ. 
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ratmities condemned. The crusade against the lusts of the 
flesh which marked the centuries just before and after the 
Christian era was by no means specially Christian, though 
doubtless here as elsewhere Christianity was against the dead 
mass and for the reforming few. 

But there is certainly one point in which Christianity, at 
any rate in its earlier forms, did a signal service to the world. 
In its rejection of superstition it stands far higher than the 
rival religions, higher even than the Neo-Platonism of Pro- 
clus and Julian, infinitely higher than the Paganism of the 
vulgar. When Julian condemns the Christians as ‘ atheists ’ 
or ‘ rejectors of God ’, he is giving them the highest praise. 
The beautiful dialogue Octavius, attributed to Minudus Felix, 
shows how, to an educated man, Christianity came as a libera- 
tion from the perpetual presence of objects of superstitious 
worship. It performed the same cleansing task as Judaic 
monotheism among the worshippers of the Baalim, as Islam 
among the Arabian pagans, and as one side at least of the 
Reformation. The ancient world, as civilization declined, was 
overburdened by the ever-increasing mass of its superstitions, 
and its thought devitalized by a blind reverence for the past. 
Philosophy as well as religion could hardly find life except 
through a process of which the first st^ was a vigorous denial 
of false gods. That step once taken, it is curious to observe 
how little of Ancient Philosophy has perished, how much has 
merely been taken over by Christianity, and how few new 
ideas in the realms of metaphysics or morals have occurred 
to the human min d since the fourth century before Christ. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Mystery Religions 

Public Religion in the Ancient World. 

Every member of an ancient community was, as such, 
associated in the worship of the communal god or gods. This 
was true of the citizen of a Greek city-state: an Athenian 
took part, by right of his citizenship, in the state worship of 
Athena and the other public cults of the city Athens. The 
citizen-body itself, in these Greek city-states, was an aggregate 
of smaller communities — ^tribes, demes, phratries — ^into one or 
other of which each citizen was born, and these smaller com- 
munities also had their communal worship of particular deities, 
communal assemblies, and festivals, in whidi each member 
of the community was supposed to take part. Or again some 
cities might group themselves in federations, and the federa- 
tion would have its federal sanctuary, and worship would be 
offered on prescribed occasions in the name of all the associated 
cities to some god or gods. All this religion— the worship of 
the gods of the city, the tribe, the federation, in which a man 
took part by virtue of his being bom a member of some com- 
munity — constituted the public religion of the ancient world. 

At the time when Christianity entered that world this public 
religion was in full vigour. No doubt, amongst the more 
educated, belief in the old mythology was largely dead, yet, 
whether a man was religiously minded or not, he might be 
attached to the public worships, for they meant holidays and 
processions, beautiful pageantry and impressive rituals, and in 
these things the people of the sunnier lands delighted then as 
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they do now. There was also the motive of civic patriotism, 
when a city gained distinction from a legendary connexion 
with some deity — ^the mark of Poseidon’s trident on a rock, or 
the possession of an image which had fallen from Zeus, some 
meteoric stone, no doubt, of rudely human shape. To deny 
the truth of such stories brought tlie anger of the multitude 
on a man’s head. And when the city’s public cult, combined 
often with athletic or musical contests, bnmght crowds of 
votaries and visitors from other parts of the Grecl; world, 
there was yet another motive, die commcrdal, which worked 
strongly amongst the craftsmen of the citj'. Tlie story of the 
riot at Ephesus in the Acts of the Apostles shows vividly how 
sensitive the multitude there was in regard to the prestige of 
the patron-goddess of the Ephesians. It would not therefore 
be true to say that in the first century of the Christian era 
the public city-cults and the old religious legends had losit their 
hold upon the hearts of men, but it would be true to say tlait 
the motives which attached men to them were largely not 
religious motives. Those who felt the need of some more 
thrilling contact with the supernatural had to turn elsewhere 
for satisfaction. 

Voluntary Associations. 

Beside the public worships just described there was quite a 
different sort of religion going on in the Gnuco-Ronian world 
— a sort of rdiigion which did not appeal to everybody, and 
was confined to limited groups of people in the various cities. 
We come here to what to-day are commonly spoken of as the 
“ mystery religions ” of tlic ancient world. All over that wi»rld 
there had sprung up associations of men voluntarily banded 
together for the worship of .some particular deity, 'rhese asso- 
ciations were called by different luimcs. One common name 
was tUasos, The word meant pnipcrly the rout of revellers 
who, according to the myth, had accompanied the wine-god 
Dionysos in his progresses over the earth. Dionysos was one 
of the gods often chosea as the special d«ty of such asMiciatiom, 
and the name thua<^ indicated ^t the members of the associa- 
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tion were a body of people attached to Dionysos Kke his followers 
of old. Another common name, borne by a large number of 
associations, was synodos, which means simply a ‘ r-nming 
together ’ — our word ‘ synod In the case of some associations 
the motive which led to their formation was the religious one: 
men had a devotion for a particular deity and satisfied a religious 
need in banding themselves together for the worship of this 
or that god or goddess. But very often the real motive which 
brought men together was not religious. Every association in 
the ancient world, for whatever motive it came into otis- 
tence, expressed its communal being by co mmunal acts of 
worship. This, as we have seen, was the case with the state, 
and the smaller bodies composing the state: it was also true 
of the family. Men who banded themselves together for 
athletic exercises in a gymnasium set up images of Herakles 
and Hermes as the patron-gods of the gymnasium. Schools 
of philosophers organized themselves as associations for the 
worship of the Muses, and often had a shrine of the Muses, 
a Museum, coimected with the premises of the school, some- 
what as a college to-day has a college chapel. The great uni- 
versity founded at Alexandria by the Greek kings of Egypt at 
the beginning of the third century b.c. had such a worship as 
its formal centre, and was therefore called the Museum. From 
that the word ‘ museum ’ has passed into modem languages 
in quite a different sense. In many of the private associations 
of the Gissco-Roman world at the beginning of the Christian 
era the interest which drew this particular group of persons 
together was something quite distinct from religion, though 
when they had come together they inevitably expressed their 
fellowship formally by some conununal cult. Sometimes the 
association was formed by craftsmen working at the same 
craft and had more the character of a trade-guild. Very often 
apparently the motive was just social and convivial, the associa- 
tion was a kind of club, which had indeed some secret ritual 
but which chiefly attracted adherents by the feasting and wine- 
drinking connected with the worship of the communal deity. 
It has been observed that, in the large number of inscriptions 
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bearing on the life of these ancient associations which have 
been discovered in modem times, the interest seems to a 
noticeable extent to be directed to the ample provision of 
wine> No doubt even if we knew mucli more than we do about 
tihe iimer life of these associations, it would be hard to draw 
the line between those formed from a religious motive and 
those formed from a convivial motive, for the two motives 
must have run together, sometimes one predominating and 
sometimes the other, perhaps in the same association one more 
in one member, and the other in another member. 

Unquestionably some of these associations attracted men, 
because in them men found a kind of religion more emotionally 
satisf^g than in the public cults of the city. This kind of 
religion was distinguished from the ptiblic religion by tlmee 
main marks, (i) ^^ereas a man became a member of the 
public community — city or tribe or phratry — by right of 
birth, as a matter of course, and took part, as such, in the 
public acts of worship, he was the member of an association by 
an individual voluntary act of adherence. (2) The associations 
in many cases banded men together without regard to the 
public communities into which th(^ were bom, or the social 
standing which they had by no choice of their own: tlie citizen 
and the stranger, the free man and the slave, were here united 
in fellowship. Certain analogies to Freemasonry to-day suggest 
themselves. (3) The ritual practised by the association was 
secret: it was imparted to new members by initiation, at which 
th^ took an oath not to disclose what they had heard and 
seen. 

At the opening of the Christian era, as has been said, such 
associations existed in great numbers in the Mediterranean 
world. Their increase was no doubt due in part to the fact 
that politics in the city-states no longer had the interest which 
they had had when the city-states were sovereign communities, 
before the Mediterranean world had been bnnight under the 
mle of great powers, first Macedonian and now Roman. I fence 
many Greeks found a scope for communal activities in these 

*■ F. Polaad, Gtt^iehU des grieeh. Vtreitmeutiu (1909), pp, 359-63. 
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close private societies. But how had such groups, formed by 
voluntary association, with secret religious rituals, come in the 
first instance to exist in the Greek cities? 

Origins of Greek Mystery Religion. 

The origins of Greek mystery religion go back into a past 
only dimly lit up by our existing documents and must be a 
matter rather of conjecture than of demonstration. One t^ing 
seems clear — ^that some secret cults were a copying of wilta 
which had not at the outset been secret. The question is: 
Why should a cult be 'started as a secret cult behind closed 
doors, if it was the continuation, or the copy, of a cult which 
had been carried on in the open air? The answer to this ques- 
tion must be more or less conjectural, but three likely ways 
may be suggested in which a mystery association came to exist. 

The Eleusinian Mysteries. 

First: where the ruling religion in any part of the Greek 
world represented the religion of a conquering HeUenic people 
who had come in with their own gods aid worship upon an 
older people, the cults of the older people might still be locally 
carried on here and there, in a kind of suppressed way, some- 
what as in Mexico to-day rites belonging to the older heathenism 
are still carried on in secret briiind closed doors. Such a 
community in the Greek world might, as time went on, admit 
by initiation fresh members from outside, and an old agri- 
cultural cult turn into the ritual of a voltmtary association. 
Something of this kind evidently happened in the case of the 
mystery-cult of Eleusis. An agricultural cult must have existed 
at this place some twelve miles from Athens, before the city 
of Athens brought Attica as a whole under a single government. 
After that the old local cult went on as a secret religion. Its 
original agricultural diaracter continued to be strongly marked. 
The deities to whom it was addressed were the ' Corn-Mother’, 
Demeter, and her daughter, ‘ the Maiden ’, KorS, who had 
been carried off by the god of the underworld, had been sought 
by Demeter with mourning, and had ultimately come badr to 
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the upper world, though on terms which compelled her hence- 
forth to spend half the year with Hades and half with her 
mother. It was a dramatization of the annual story of the grain, 
cast cadi winter, as dead, underground and returning each 
spring in new life. The sacred objects used in the cult were 
agricultural implements, the winnowing-fan (mystica Taiinus) 
and so on. The supreme moment of initiation was reached 
when it was given to the initiate to see the priest reap in silence 
an ear of com. 

As in other mysteries, so at Eleusis, the cult did not consist 
in any profoimd doctrines about the universe being com- 
municated to those initiated — that idea, once common, has 
long been exploded; it consisted in the exhibition of certain 
sacred objects and the performance of certain sacred acts, 
rites which once had been supposed to have magjcal pow'cr to 
make the crops grow. Later on, os mptical rites, they did not 
give the votary any new knowledge but an emotional experience. 
In mystery religions, as Aristotle said (quoted in Synesius, 
Orat. 48), ov fittdetv ri Set, uhXa iraGeiv, “ yoti have not to 
learn anytliing, but to be givMi a certain feeling For a 
podod before his initiation, each candidate had to fast, and 
especially abstain from beans. The disclosure of the sacred 
objects was preceded by an ordeal in which the candidate was 
led about in complete darkness, so that the sudden illumina- 
tion came with strong emotional effect. Amongst the sacred 
objects disclosed, which the person being initiated had to 
handle in a certain way, some almost certainly were sexual 
emblems. The formula he had to say was one whose meaning 
can have been made fully clear only by the thing done, and 
what that was we are never told. I fasted, I drank the nntsh 
{kykedn), I took out of the chest; when I had wroug!»t there- 
with, 1 put away into the basket, and from the Imkct into 
the chest." ^ It is likely that jocular indecency had its place 
in the proceedings. Such indecency and the use of sexual 
emblems no drmbt went back to primitive agricultural magic 
and had at the outset an essentially practical purpose. It was 
Alex. Protrtpt., li. »i; Antob. /Ub. tfat„ v. sA, 
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Jie force impelling men to rq)roducticn and the 
at life were manifestations of one great generative 
g through all nature, and that the esfiibition of 
ight stimulate by sympathy its effective operation 
lie world. 

idpating in the Eleusinian mysteries probably also 
ome stage in the proceedings a kind of dramatic 
if Demeter’s sorrow and the Maiden’s return, 
tnselves with the divine mourning and the divine 
lost returned to new life. 

oian state took the Eleusinian cult under its 
age. This gave the cult a peculiar status, between 
inary mystery religion and a state worship. It 
oe a mystery rdUigion, in so far as no Athenian 
tion except by his voluntary individual choice, 
>ss impiety for an initiated Athenian to divulge 
een to his iminitiated fellow-citizens. Further, 
he cult was not conffned to Athenians. It was 
1 Greeks, men and women. Public slaves (and 
} in domestic bondage) were admitted. The 
made at each celebration warned off all ‘ bar- 
ther with the impious and those infected with 
St, as time went on, the term * barbarians * was 
interpretation. Non-Gredis, like the Romans, 
on an equal footing, and jGnally any civilized 
t distinction of race, so that GLcero could describe 
bioly and august ” place “ where peoples coming 
of the earth were initiated and Aristides, in 
.tury A.D,., could call it the “ common sanctuary 
a whole earth 

e time the Eleusinian cult was in a way part of 
gion of the Athenian state. Every year in the 
mion the sacred objects, inclosed in their chests, 
o Athens and housed for a few days in a temple 
sinion on the side of the Acropolis. They were 
ack in procession to Eleusis, escorted publicly 
« Nat. jDeor., i, 119. *EUu*m., 256. 
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by the Athenian people. It was after their return to Eleusis 
that the celebration of the Great Mysteries took place — ^the 
iiornial time for initiations. The chief ministers of the cult 
had to be chosen from certain Athenian families, the hierophant 
(i.e. the “ shower of the sacred things ”) from the liumolpidai, 
the “ herald ” and the dadticlm (“ torch-bearer ”) from the 
Kerykes. These were no doubt families belonging originally 
to' Eleusis, who had been connected with the cult before it 
was englobed in the domain of Athens. 

Again: the cult of Eleusis differed from tliat of a thiasos or 
synodos in that the initiated did not form any perntanent 
community. Jtist because it drew men from so many lands 
iax apart, the initiated could not form a community, as the 
members of an association all resident in one place could. 
There does not seem to have been any special tic of brother- 
hood which botmd together those who had ‘ seen when they 
returned home, any more than there is one to-day binding 
together those who have vntnessed the passion-play at Ober- 
ammergau. It was an individual experience for each man or 
woman, that was all. 

The Bull Festival in Crete. 

Another place in which primitive agricultural cults, perhaps 
pre-Hellenic ones, of deities who had died went on into the 
historical period was Crete. The Cretans showed a tomb of 
Zeus: that was held by the other Greeks to bear out the 
Cretans’ reputation as liats, but no doubt it was really a case 
of giving the name ‘ Zeus ’ to a local deity, originally quite 
distinct from the Olympian Zeus, who was thought of as 
having undergone death. There was probably somewhere in 
Crete an annual coxmtry festival at which the votaries, having 
worked themselves up into a state of frenzy, tore the ilesli 
of a living bull with their teeth.^ Though Firmicus Matemus 
brings the Zagreus story (which he rationalizes) into connexion 
with this festival, it is not shown that it was a mystery religion. 

* This seems proved by Finaieus Matemus, Dt «rr. pudati. rel, 6, p. x6, 
(Zeigler). 
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It may have been a crude old agricultural festival publicly 
celebrated. 

Foreign Cults in Greek Cities. 

The second way in which mystery religions came into 
existenfce was by a foreign cult being mtroduced into a Gre^ 
city, usually by people who came from the country to which 
the cult belonged. There were at Athens, for instance, resident 
groups of foreign merchants, Phoenicians, Egyptians, and 
others; there were also numbers of slaves from different regions 
of Asia. It might well be that slaves from Phrygia, let us say, 
would join together to carry on amongst themselves some 
Phrygian worship fanoiliar to them in thdr old home. A cult 
started within some restricted group resident in a strange city 
would naturally take on the character of one closed to out- 
siders, even if it had not been a secret cult in its original country. 
Then, since in religion the strange and exotic has a kind of 
appeal which does not belong to the customary and well- 
hnown, such a foreign cult might attract the curiosity of others 
outside the racial groups, and such outsiders might be admitted 
to the group by special initiation. In that way a cult which 
had been an ordinary one of the country in Phrygia mi^t be 
transformed into the cult of a closed association without racial 
distinctions in some Greek dty. 

Cults founded by Individuals. 

Yet a third way in which a mystery cult might start was 
by the desire of a particular individual in a Greek dty or of 
some group of individuals. Probably far the largest number 
of mystery assodations in the Giaeco-Roman world were 
founded in this way deUberatdy at some date within the pre- 
ceding two or three hundred years. And the motives which 
mi^t lead a man to found a mystery association were as 
various as those which induced people to join one already 
eviating — ^the desire to be reverenced as a prophet or holy 
man, spedal devotion to some particular ddty, the craving 
for emotional religious experiences, or simply the social motive 
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which led men to found new convivial clubs. Often, it appears, 
the motive might be a family one; someone might institute 
an association in which he or she would be continuously 
remembered or worshipped by members of that particular 
family in later generations; a wife might found such an associa- 
tion for the cult of her dead husband as a ‘ hero ’, and so on. 
Further, since all such associations were due in the first instance 
to an act of individual choice, their organiztition and rules and 
forms of worship would be equally determined by individual 
choice and show wide differences. 

Egyptian and Phrygian Worships. 

At the beginning of the Christian era two foreign religions 
had obtained especial vogue in the Graeco-Roman world— an 
Egyptian and a Phrygian one — ^the worsliip of Isis cotiplcd 
with Sarapis or Osiris, and the worship of the Mother of the 
Gods coupled with Attis. A common idea underlay both, in 
so far as both went back to the primitive conception of a divine 
being, standing originally for the principle of vegetable life, 
who dies and comes to life again. In the Egyptian religion 
the votaries associated themselves in an annual celebration 
round about November with the grief of Isis, when she searches 
for the scattered members of the slain Osiris, and then with 
the joy of Isis when she possesses Osiris again, alive with neu* 
life. In the Phrygian religion the votaries, in an annual cele- 
bration which extended from 15th March to 27th March, 
lamented, as the Mother of the Gods had lamented, the death 
of Attis, and then rejoiced, as the Mother had rejoiced, at the 
god’s resurrection. The mourning in the case of Attis Uxtk on a 
character of frensy as the bull-festival did in Crete, but here 
the tuinatural act which marked the height of the frenay, in 
those worshippers who attained to it, was not the tearing of 
raw flesh by the teeth, but self-castration with a simrp stone. 
This took place on the eighth day of the annual celebration 
(24th March), called significantly the Day of Blood. Those 
so emasculated were called in Greek gaUoi^ and the priests of 
Attis were taken from amongst the tnimher who survived the 
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operation. The chief priest was called the archtgalhs. This 
practice too probably went back to agricultural magic, the 
amputated organs cast upon the ground having been originally 
supposed to communicate new generative power to the earth. 
Certain primitive village cults in Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt 
had been just such an enactment of the death and resurrection 
of the vegetation spirit. For nature herself continued to play 
before the eyes of primitive men her annual drama of the 
apparent cessation of vegetable life at the cold of vranter or 
the heat of summer and the marvellous renewal of that life 
each spring. Parallel with this was another drama in the sky — 
the apparent gradual failure of the sun’s force, as the darkness 
encroached more and more upon the day, and then at a certain 
moment the rebirth of the sun-god to new power and victory. 
In each case the things upon which the life of men depended 
seemed to undergo a process of decay, and for all prunitive 
men knew, that process might one day end in the utter extinc- 
tion of vegetable life or of the sun. When therefore men 
enacted the drama of the god’s resurrection this had probably 
at the outset not been a mere pageant, but was thought, accord- 
ing to the principles of sympathetic magic, to have actual 
power in ensuring that the renewal of vegetable life or the 
rebirth of the sun-god took place. 

In time the original significance of such rites would be 
forgotten, and the god who dies and rises again wotild get a 
more personal form with an individual name — Osiris or Attis 
or Dionysos — and be thought of as a divine being who had 
been on earth long a story of human interest and pathos 
would come to be told about his passion and resurrection. 
In such a cult as the Cretan festival it may wdl be that the bull 
tom to pieces had originally been identified with the god, as 
anthropologists affirm, so that in eatu^ the raw flesh the 
votary was supposed to eat the god himself and draw in the 
divine life; there is no trace of a survival in the historical 
period of the idea of * eating the god Had such an idea 
existed in that age, we could hardly have failed to hear of it 
in the Christian polemics against p^an religion. The tearing 
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of victims with the teeth is spoken of either as a memorial 
dramatization of what had happened to the god long ago, or 
as a sign that the votaries had carried their frenzy to a point 
at which they could do things impossible to them in their 
normal condition. 

The Orphic Movement. 

So far as we have hitherto surveyed the cults in which the 
deatli and resiurection of the deity comes in, they appear as 
mere survivals of savage superstition. But we have now to 
note that when Greek civilization reached its maturity a much 
higher meaning had come to be read into them. Wc must go 
back to what is sometimes called the ‘ mystical ’ movement 
which swept through the Greek world in the seventh and 
sixth centuries B.c. This is the movement coimectcd especially 
with the Orphics. Possibly the word Orpheus had not been 
originally a proper name applied to one mythological figure, 
but a term denoting any one of a class of men who com- 
municated new beliefs about the soul and new ritual practices 
associated with these beliefs to small close groups of persons 
under certain conditions of secrecy. The word may be akin 
to orphanos, and cormote loneness: the traditional father of 
the mythological Orpheus was Oiagros, which might be taken 
to mean the ‘ lone man of the fields or it may be coimectcd 
with the word orpkng, * darkness At any rate by the sixth 
century B.C. a single personal Orpheus had come to be estab- 
lished as a figure of current mythology — some one who had 
himself made the joum^ to the dark world of the dead and 
come back with an occult knowledge which he imparted to 
the favoured few. There were written poems in hexameter 
verse in circulation among the initiated, embodying the doc- 
trines of Orpheus, and believed to have been composed by 
Orpheus himself. Fragments of this literature have come down 
to us in quotations by later authors. Those who obtained 
knowledge of this bre and observed the rules delivered by 
Orpheus were called ' Orphics OrpJnhoi. 

^ 0 . Kem, Otfiim, Berlin, 1930. 
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The main ideas of Orphism can be made out. The soul 
in man is itself a divine being which has become imprisoned 
or entombed in the body. The body a tomb, sSma sima, was 
one of the catchwords. Unless delivered by the Orphic way 
ot salvation, the soul was condemned to pass through a series 
of bodies, human or animal. But if delivered, it could return 
to the company of the gods after bodily death, declaring its 
own divine nature: “ I come, pure and of the pure, O Queen 
of the dead. ... I claim to be myself also of your blissful 
race.” 

One prescript of the way of salvation was to observe a 
number of taboos in the matter of food— to abstain from 
eating beans, eggs, and especially not to eat the flesh of animala 
in which kindred souls had dwelt. Another was to Twaintnin 
a certain sq>aration from the unclean multitude. The bodies 
of Orphics must be buried apart from those of common men. 
Detailed instructions were given as to the topography of the 
other world, which would serve to direct the discamate soul 
on its unfamiliar joum^. “ On the left hand in the abode 
of Hades, thou wilt find a foimtain, and standing beside it a 
white cypress tree. To this fountain approach not, so much 
as a stq>. Then thou wilt find another fountain, of cold water, 
rxmning from the Lake of Memory: warders stand before it. 
Say: ‘ I am a child of Earth and of the starry SI7: yea, I too 
am of heavenly race, and that ye yourselves know. But I am 
parched with thirst and I perish: give me quickly of the cold 
water that flows from the Lake of Memory.* And they will 
grant thee to drink of the divine fountain, and thereafter thou 
shalt reign with the rest of the glorified dead.”^ 

In the Orphic sacred books a story was told how the divine 
* Huntsman ’ (Zagreus), identified with Dionysos, was tom to 
pieces by the Titans, but afterwards reborn in Dionysos, the 
son of Semele. This story was no doubt given great religious 
significance in the secret ritual of the Orphic lodges. But 
it is doubtful whether the Orphic poet connected the passion 
of Zagreus with the tearing of the bull in Crete, or how far 
^ Jane Harrison, Prekgomma ta Greek SeUgim (1903), pp. 661 ff. 
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he went upon any local religious traditions at all, how far he 
drew upon his imagination. It may be that the deity in whose 
honour the Cretans held the festival was called by them Zagreus 
or Dionysos. But there is no evidence that the Orphic secret 
ritual included anything like eating the bull. The Orphics 
regarded it as sinful to eat the flesh of animals at all, and 
though there may be cases in which an action regarded as 
normally sinful is performed as a special religious act, there 
is no evidence that the Orphics ever ate flesh. The fragment 
from the Cretans of Euripides (doubtful both in text and 
interpretation) will hardly bear the structure of theory which 
has been erected upon it.^ 

Interest in the Destiny of the Soul after Death. 

The destiny of tlie soul beyond death was the thing of 
main interest with the Orphics. They seem to have been 
organized in a number of local lodges or confraternities under 
directors called Orpheotekstau But the influence of Orphic 
ideas spread widely through the Greek world, for the interest 
in the destiny of the soul beyond death, when once awakened, 
was something which there was little in the ordinary tradition 

' I'he chorus of ihc play is commonly identified with the Orphics on the 
ffcound that they (i) worship Zagreus, and (a) attain from animal food. 
But Zagreus was a god lon^ before the Orphics existed, and was n(»t wor- 
shipped by the Orphics exdusivcly, and even if, in filling in the picture of 
these Zagreus-worshippers of the heroic age, Euripides borrowed the feature 
of vegetarianism from the Orphics, we have no warrant for saying that the 
other feature of dtfwtfdyoi datrai, is O^hic. The apparent incompatibility 
of banquets of raw flesh with vcf^tamnism is got over by those wim tak(^ 
this fragment as an exact description of Orphic religion by the suppoKitiou 
that though the Orphics ordinarily abstained from fiesh tm^y ate raw 
us a sacramental act. That is a pure supposition founded on this sincte 
passage. St. Jerome explained the apparent contradiction hy taking the 
ibfiot/idyoi 8a?rai, here to be banquets oi uncooked food. It nia> 

be noted that in the Greek descriptions of Indian holy men, the dotuilH of 
which were scemin^dy drawn in good part from the P^tnagorimn iileal of life, 
they arc represented as living on raw %*egetuble food. Hut I think it is doubifu! 
whether any Greek would have understood by Ciptot/dytn Seurat, anything 
hut feasts of raw flesh, especially if the eating of raw fiesh a(*tua{iy a 
feature of some orgiastic religions. It seems to me more likely that Kiiripiucs 
simply made his picture of these ancient Zagreus-worshippera hy taking 
features generally associated witli religious enthusiasm witmmt noticing or 
caring that two of the features mentioned might be incompatthle with each 
other. 
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of Greek society to satisfy; the interests of this world were 
sufEciently vivid for the Greds citizen generally, and the 
public state-religions were concerned exclusively with the good 
things of this life. The Greek world was an almost virgin field 
for the propagation of such ideas. 

Pythagoras of Samos (died about 510 B.c.) evidently drew 
largely on Orphism when he founded his community in South 
Italy. The Pythagoreans too were organized in confraternities 
with an esoteric doctrine, and the destinies of the soul, in 
transmigration from body to body, took a prominent place in 
their philosophy. They too had a system of taboos, including 
abstinence from flesh food and from beans, the observance of 
which would further the soul’s salvation. And Pythagoras 
himself soon came to be transfigured in legend as a kind of 
second Orpheus, a man half divine, who had made, like 
Orpheus, a journey to the other world and come back. Again, 
the Sicilian philosopher Empedocles in the fifth century b.c. 
presented himself as a divine being who for some prenatal sin 
had been condenmed to incarnation, and one of his poems was 
called ‘ Purifications ’ (BMhannoi). It set forth the way by which 
the imprisoned souls of men could cleanse thonselves of the 
defilements which prevented their return to their divine home. 
But it was through Plato that Orphic ideas established them- 
selves as part of the Gre^ philosophical tradition for all time 
to come. Plato makes indeed one of the characters in the 
Republic speak with contempt of the popular Orphic charlatans, 
who claimed that by certain taboos and lustrations they could 
secure anyone a heaven of gross satisfactions;^ yet it is certain 
that Plato’s own doctrine of the soul and its destinies owed 
much to the suggestions of Orphic and Pythagorean lore. 

When such ideas were in &e air, the mystery cults could 
not but be affected by them. Rites which at the outset had 
been meant only to secure the fertilily of the fields now came 
to be understood as bearing on the life of man after death. 
It was easy to establish the connexion, since, if the rites had 
originally set forth such a victory of life over death as might 
^Republic, 364*. 
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be seen in the annual renewal of the vegetable world, the men 
who associated tliemselves with the death and resxirrcctiou of 
the god might well believe that by such association they too 
won a new life after bodily death. At Eleusis as early as the 
date of the Homeric H]unn to Demeter (seventh century B.c.?) 
the belief seems to have become rooted, that those who had 
' seen ’ would have after death a better lot than the uninitiated, 
and in later times it was habitually emphasized, ns the great 
benefit to be derived from initiation at Eleusis, that the 
initiated died with bright hopes. 

Initiatioti in Isis -worship. 

In the case of the mysteries of Isis, which, as has just been 
said, spread through the Greek world in the third century B.C., 
the association with the life after death had already been made 
in Egypt. For centuries past Osiris had been the god of the 
dead, and the dead man by identification with Osiris— by 
becoming himself ‘ Osiris ’—would triumph over the perils 
and the enemies which awaited the discamatc soul. The priests 
who presided over the temples of Isis in the Greek and Italian 
dtics were apparently often Egyptians by race; even where 
this was not so, they were habited as Egyptian priests- - -shaven 
heads and white robes — and, whilst the public prayers were 
in Greek, for the secret ritual a written Egyptian liturgy was 
used. Our chief document for the Egyptian mysteries is the 
account given in the romance of Apuleius, whose hero Luchis 
undergoes initiation. Those initiated are ’ called ’ in the first 
instance by Isis herself, who reveals her will to the priest in 
some way we are not told: “ Give to this man the name of 
a soldier in my holy army.” The candidittc then goes through 
a period of pr(^aration, spent in religiotis offices in the temple 
and in converse with the priests. For a period before the 
great day he abstained frota. animal food and from wine. The 
ceremony takes place at night in the inner chambers of the 
temple. The candidate is made to imagine himself (by dramatic 
mimicry or by hypnotic suggestion) transported to the utlter 
world, where he sees the sun shine while it is night on earth, 
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and comes face to face vdth the gods, and is then brought 
back to earthly life. At dawn, clad in twelve vestments, repre- 
senting the twelve spheres, and a gorgeous robe, he is presented 
to the company of his fellow-initiates on a pedestal erected in 
the middle of the temple before the image of the goddess. 
He holds a burning torch in his right hand; his head is adorned 
with a crown of rays, made of a palm branch, to symbolize 
the sun. “ Those who by the providence of the Goddess 
are in a manner bom again are now set to run their course 
in the new road of salvation.” 

The Mysteries of Attis. 

At Athens in the fourth century b.c. we hear of the worship 
of the Great Mother and Attis as a mystery religion. In that 
case the purification which secured a blessed immortality con- 
sisted of smearing the body of the initiate with a mixture of 
mud and bran.^ We do not know how far the form which 
the cult had in fourth-century Athens corresponded with the 
form which it had in other places 500 years later. At the end 
of the second century aj). the formula used by the newly 
initiated to declare that they had fulfilled the conditions ran 
apparently in a sort of rhyming jingle, ck rvftiraa>ov PeBptoxa, 
ex KVftBakov irev<mca, xeKtpvoipoptiKa, vtto tcuttw viroSeSvxa, 
yiyova //.uerTtif’' Arrecoi-* “ I have eaten out of the timbrel, I 
have dru nk out of the cymbal, I have carried the sacred dish, 
I have gone into the chamber, I have become an initiate of 
Attis.” The formula shows that some of the things which the 
person initiated had to do were acts of eatii^ and drinking. 

It vm probably also the cult of Attis in which another 
formula given us by Firmicus Matemus was said. After 
the lamentation for the dead god had reached its term in 
darkness, the priest entered with a light, smeared the throats 
of “ the votaries with oil, and said (in two Greek iambic 
verses): “ Be of good cheer, initiates, for the god is safe and 

1 DemoBtlieaes, D» Corona, rnii, § 259 * 

*Kum. Mat. D« err. prafan. rd., xviii. x; Clem. Alex. Protrept.. ii. 15; 
Sdbolium tp Plata, Gorg., 4970. 
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sound, and for you too there shall be salvation from trouble.” 

But at this point it is necessary to make a cautionary 
observation. There is a great deal of loose writing to-day 
which seems to identify mystery cults generally with the 
worship of a deity who dies and rises again. It is true that 
the death and resurrection of the deity was a feature of some 
mystery religions, but there is no ground at all for making 
it a general characteristic of the mystery religions so numerous 
in the Roman Empire. Mystery associations were founded for 
the worship of many other deities beside Attis and Dionysos 
and Osiris and Persephone; we hear of associations which 
worship as their special deity Zeus, Athena, Apollo, Artemis, 
Aphro^te, Hermes, Poseidon, Herakles, the Muses, Askicpios, 
Sarapis. For all we know, the great majority of mystery assoc- 
ations had no reference at all to a death of the deity, and repre- 
sented the god or goddess worshipped to be simply present 
as invisible guest at the communal feasts. 

Spread of Mithras -worship. 

In the second coitury of the Christian era a cult of a some- 
what different character from the Phrygian and Egyptian ones 
was carried to the extremities of the Roman West— the cult 
of Mithras. Mithra was a very old god of the Aryan peoples, 
worshipped from the dawn of history in Persia and by the 
Aryan invaders of India. He appears both in the Avesta and 
in the Rigveda — originally perhaps a personification of the 
sunlit sky. The reformed religion of Zoroaster probably dis- 
carded at the outset the deities of the older polytheism, but, as 
time went on, Mithra reasserted himsdf vatliin tire frametvork 
of the Zoroastrian religion, as chief minister of the Bupreme 
God, “ set by God to keep watch over the world ”. 'Phe 
Achaanenian kings worshipped Mithra, and his name is, of 
course, embodied in the name common amongst the Persian 
nobility of the Achaemenian empire — ^Mithridates (properly 
Mithradates-— given by Mithra ’). Persian nobles established 
themselves as great barons in Asia Minor, and when the 
Macedonian Empire created by Alexander the Great broke 
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up, some of these Persian houses carved out kingdoms for 
themselves in Asia Minor, which lasted, more or less Hellenized, 
till Macedonian supremacy in the East gave way to Rome: 
the house of Mithridates in Pontus, the house of Ariarathes 
in Cappadocia. It was from Asia Minor that the worship of 
Mithra — or, as the Greeks called him, Mithras— was carried 
in the first century a.d. into Europe and reached its greatest 
extension about the end of the second century. And this 
Mithras-worship was no longer a purely Persian religion. In 
Asia Minor it had become contaminated with other elements, 
Phrygian, Cappadocian, Babylonian. Here the worship of 
Mitiuas was transformed by the little bodies of Magians 
(Persian priests) established in an alien country from a public 
worship into a mystery religion. In some Western inscriptions 
the ‘unconquered Mithras’ is identified with the ‘unconquered 
Sun (Sol invictus) in others Mithras and the Sun appear 
portrayed as two different personages. The Mithraic books 
which would have told us the doctrinal content of the religion 
have perished, and we can piece together only an imperfect 
knowledge of it from dedicatory inscriptions, pictorial repre- 
sentations, and chance bits of information in pi^;an writers 
or Christian Fathers. 

In the Mithraic religion great significance was attached to 
the death of a particular being. But it was not the death of 
Mithras: it was the death of the Bull at ihe hands of Mithras. 
A sculptured group depicting this took in the Mithraic religion 
the place taken in the Christian religion by the crudfix: in 
the Mithraic chapels it was set where in a Catholic church 
would be the altar; hundreds of small replicas of it were 
made for the private devotions of Mithras-worshippers. Some 
copies of it can to-day be seen in most large European museums. 
The invention of the type was certainly a contribution made 
by Greek art to the rdigion; it was an old motive of Greek 
sculpture adapted in the manner of the Pergamene school, 
probably some time in the second century b.c. If, at the 
outset, in pre-Zoroastiian Persian religion the sacrifice of bulls 
had been part of primitive agricultural rdlgion, we may bdieve 
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that out of this there arose the idea that all the life of the world, 
anunal and vegetable, sprang from the blood or the seed of a 
cosmic Bull, slain at the beginning of things. In Zoroastrianism, 
as we have it in its surviving documents, the slajdng of the 
Bull has come to be an evil act perpetrated by Ahriman. In 
Mithraism, on the contrary, it was evidently a beneficent act 
performed by Mithras. As a sky-god Mithras had probably 
at the outset nothing to do with the Bull; it may have been 
interest in the destiny of human souls after death which brought 
Mithras and the Bull together in men’s minds: if souls went 
to the sky, according to one primitive belief, Mithras became 
their guide and protector; on the other hand, there are indi- 
cations that the soul of the slain cosmic Bull was thought of 
as going to the sky and somehow communicating to human 
souk the power of ascending likewise. 

If there was such an association it would explain how' the 
tmcroboKim came to be attached to Mithras-W’orship. In the 
rite known as taurobolium the votary was placed in a pit covered 
with boards, and a bull was slaughtered upon the hoards in 
such wise that its blood flowed down tlirough the boards and 
drenched the votary below. Sometimes the sacrificial victim 
was a ram, when the rite was called cHobolium. In cither case 
the blood of the sacrificed animal was believed to communicate 
to the votary a new divine life, a life which a>ntinued after 
bodily death. One person who had undergone thus hath of 
blood is described as “ renatus in aetemum ”, “ bom again 
unto eternity ^ Apparently rites of this kind belonged to old 
religions of Asia Minor; they were among the alien elements 
attached to Mithras-worship in Asia Minor, which accoxnr 
panied it when it was propagated in the West. 

Certainly the interest of Mithras-worship centred always in 
the hopes it held out of a blessed immortality Ixiyond death. 
The ascent of Mithras through the seven spheres— visibly 
r^resented in the Mithraic chapels — to the supreme heaven 

‘Hepdin^, Attit, 89, No. 37. Only one inetanoe hm been found of thi* 
phrase, and in 376 A J>. the possibility of Christitn influence cannot be ruled 
out. 
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secured the ascent of his worshippers. The im^ery of the 
chapek showed Mithras welcoming his faithful follower by a 
grasp of the hand, reclining at the heavenly banquet with a 
figure who wears a crown of rays — ^his comrade the Sun, 
perhaps, or, it may be, his glorified follower shown in the 
similitude of the Sun. The worshipper was never in Mithras- 
worship identified with the god, as in the case of the worship 
of Attis and Osiris: Mithras remained a person distinct from 
the worshipper — ^Mediator, Saviour, and Guide. Nor does 
Mithras-worship seem to have involved orgiastic fi-en:^ as the 
Dionysiac, the Phrygian, and the Egyptian worships did. 

For all the alien elements which became attached to the 
original Persian nucleus, Mithras-worship continued to be on 
a definitely higher moral level than the other mystery religions. 
It was mainly a reli^on for men, for soldiers. The Roman, 
troops which had been recruited in Asia Minor, or had been 
stationed for long periods in Asia Minor, had carried the 
worship with them when they were moved to other places 
in the long line of imperial frontier defences. The service 
of Mithras was still conceived as a warfare, a the 

warfare against the evil powers which had been the ideal of 
the old Zoroastrians. But, unlike Zoroastrianism, Mithras- 
worship vras a definite mystery religion. Its rites and doctrines 
were disclosed only piecemeal to initiates under vows of secrecy, 
as they passed upwards through a succession of grades or 
orders. The highest grade was that of a Father {pater); then 
came the Sun-rurmer (heliodromus), the Persian, the Lion, the 
Soldier, the Concealed {cryphius), the Raven. It would seem 
probable that in the ritual those belonging to grades with 
animal names actually wore animal masks and acted in char- 
acter — a bit of very primitive magic-mimicry, which was no 
doubt explained in I^thras-worship as symbolical of sorsoe- 
thing in the life of tihe soul. 

Mithras-worship had its sacraments with a sufficient external 
resemblance to the Christian sacraments for Christian fathers 
to regard them as deliberate coimterfeits produced by devils. 
There were lustrations connected with initiation, and a com- 
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munal partaldng of bread and a chalice of water; a sign was 
imprinted upon the forehead of the man admitted to the 
grade of Soldier; the first day of the week was sacred, as tlie 
day of the Sun. In one point there seems no doubt that tlie 
Church did borrow from Mithraism — the fixing of Christmas 
on 25th December, the birthday of the “ Unconquerable Sun ”, 
when after an apparent gain of darkness upon the day, the Sun 
seems to gather new strength and drive back tlie darkness. 

Resemblances between Christianity and Pagan Mystery 
Religions. 

It was into a world so permeated by mystery religions that 
Christianity was introduced. Attacks on Christianity in our 
time have largely taken the form of representing the Christian 
societies established amongst the Gentiles as notliing else hut 
new mystery associations similar to the pagan ones already 
existing. It is unquestionable that the Christian chtirchcs 
present certain points of resemblance. Membership in both 
the churches and the pagan associations was by vf)luntary 
individual adherence, in contrast with tlic public religions in 
which men took part as members of a state into which they' 
were bom. And one naay take note of that in amnexion with 
a theory r^arding the Church in England, which is current 
to-day in certain circles — the theory wluch makes the Church 
of England co-extensive with the nation — simply the * nation ’ 
(as the phrase is) in its spiritual iispcct ”, so that cveiy member 
of the Britisli state is ipso facto a member of the English Church. 
Such a view is worse than a corruption of Christianity: it is 
a denial of the very essence of the Church, of the character 
which it had from the beginning as a society in which iiiembcr- 
slup represented a personal individual act of will; it Is an 
assimilation of Christiaiuty to the state religions r>f paganism. 

Again, in the Christian diurchcs, as in many of the tu>'stery 
associations, men met in felknwhip without respect to their 
race or social standing — Greek, barbarian, Ixmd, free. Again, 
in both those mystery associations which worshipped Dionysos- 
Zagreus, Attis, Osiris, Adonis, or Pers^hone, and in the 
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Christian Church worship was directed to a Divine Being 
who had undergone death and had risen again. In both, the 
virtue of the Divine Being’s resiurecdon was believed to be 
conomunicated to the members of the society, so that they too 
claimed to have acquired an immortal life, which could not 
be impaired by bodily death. In both, bodily washings were 
used which were believed to have an eifect in the sphere of 
the soul. In both, the union of the society was espressed in 
communal meals, in the partaldng together of food and drink, 
and in both certain acts of eating and drinking were held to 
have religious value. Nor would it be just to deny to many 
of those who joined some mystery-cult a genuine religious 
craving. Such cults may in their measure have “ articulated 
and transnoitted ” to men “ the touch, the light, the food of 
God ”. 1 

These resemblances are certainly strikiiig, even if they are 
not worked up to make the parallel more striking still. Of course 
if one writes an imaginary description of the Orphic mysteries, 
as Loisy, for instance, does, filling in the large gaps in the 
picture left by our data from the Christian eudiarist, one 
produces something very impressive. On this plan, you first 
put in the Christian elements, and then are staggered to find 
them there. Possibly in some cases the resemblance between 
the inner life of a primitive Christian communily and that 
of a pagan mystery association did become closer in practice 
than was compatible with the real character of Christianity. 
This is quite imderstandable when one considers that most 
of the members of the young Christian churches had once 
been pagans, and many of them had, no doubt, been in the 
old life members of some synodos worshipping Isis or Attis or 
Dionysos. We have seen, for example, that in many of the 
pagan mystery associations the liberal consumption of wine 
at the conuntmal feasts had been a principal feature, and St. 
Paul evidently had a difiknilty in ma^g some of his converts 
at Corinth understand that the Christian communal meals 
were of quite another character (x Cormthtans, xi. 2 o). 

* F. ▼. Hflgd, StscQis and Addresses, Fi»t Series, p. 235. 
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Differences between Christianity and Pagan Mystery 
Religions. 

Yet, when one has given full consideration to the pomts of 
resemblance between the pagan mystery cults and the worsliip 
of the early Christian churches, the differences remain equally 
striking. It must be remembered that the pagan mysterj' 
associations were not the only organized reli^ous groups in 
the cities to which the Christian preachers came; there were 
also almost everywhere the local Jewish synagogues. And 
with the synagogues the Christian churches had at the outset 
much closer relation than with the pagan associations, the 
Church being indeed, one might almost say, an outgrowth 
of the Synagogue. If the great majority of the members of 
the Christian chtirches were of Gentile origin, mimbers of 
them, it seems, had come to Christianity through an intern- 
mediate stage in which they had been attached, as pn)sulytes 
or semi-proselytes, to the synagogues. And the antecedents 
of mucli in the Christian communal organization and worship 
are to be found in the synagogues, not in the pagan associations. 
The attempt made by Edwin Hatch in his Bampton Lectures 
{Ttie Organisation of the Early Christian Churches) to prove 
that the internal organization of the Christian churches, the 
arrangements for government and administration, were bor- 
rowed from pagan precedents is now generally regarded as 
having failed. To what an extent the forms of worship in 
the Church were taken over from the synagogue has been shttun 
in Professor Oestcrlcy’s Jewish Background of the Christian 
liturgy. Excommunication, again, as we find it described in 
St. Paul’s epistles, has no analogy, so far as has yet l)ccn dis- 
covered, in the pagan societies, but has very close analogies 
in the Jewish synagogues. 

A Christian church, in fftet, was something quite new in 
the world, neither altogether like a synagogue nor altogether 
like a pagan association, in some features resembling one, in 
some features resembling the other, but in the essential prin- 
ciple of its life a nev^ creation. We may note these points 
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of tinlikeaess between the Chturch and pagan mystery associa- 
tions. 

Christian Worship addressed to Some One Real. 

1. The Divine Being whom the Christians worshipped as 
Lord was Some One who had been known as a real Man upon 
earth only a short while before, not a nebulous figure in an 
imaginary past. Christian devotion had a basis in solid historical 
fact. The actual words of Jesus gave his person, as the Church 
apprdiended it, a distinct character of supreme moral power. 
That both in the case of the Christians, and in the case of 
those who worshipped Zagreus or Osiris or Atds, the Divine 
Being was believed to have died and returned to life, woxild 
be a depreciation of Christianity only if it could be shown that 
the Christian belief was derived from the pagan one. But 
that can be supposed only by cranks for whom historical 
evidence is nothing. The dea^ at any rate of Jesus was an 
unquestionable fact admitted by everybody, and the belief 
that Jesus was risen again certainly began in the primitive 
community of his disciples almost inunediatdy after his death 
— amongst a group, that is to say, of Aramaic-speaking Jews 
in Palestine, the people least likely to be influenced by Hel- 
lenistic mystery religions. Nor is it really anything strange 
that some pagans also should have worsUpped a god who 
died and came to life again; for nature itself presented primi- 
tive man, as we have seen, with the spectacle of the periodic 
failure and revival of life in the ph3rsical world, and man 
everywhere, without any need of foreign suggestion, feds death 
as something dreadful; bis desire for victory over it drives 
him to imaginations in which he sees it conquered. Just so, 
man imagined gods like Asklepios who cured human diseases; 
for he knew at first hand the ills of his own earthly existence, 
and if any real divine power came at any time to meet human 
need, the reality inevitably corresponded to a certain extent 
with what man had antecedently hoped and imagined. Jesus 
cured human diseases; it would be extravagant to suppose that 
the early disciples would never have pictured the Divine 
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Compassion doing that, unless the idea had been put into 
their minds by the pagan cult of Asklepios. 

The Descent of the Saviour. 

2. The Lord Jesus had come down from heaven and had 
undergone death by a voluntary humiliation for love of men. 
That was of the very essence of the Christian conception. 
“ Though he was rich yet for our sakes he became p<Jor.” 
No pamllcl to this has been found in pagan ideas of the Slain 
God. Osiris and Attis were not divine beings who had l>ecoiue 
men, but beings subject to death, slain against their will, who 
had become gods.^ The main content of the Christian idea , the 
belief to which Christian devotion responded, was lacking. 

The World-Wide Brotherhood. 

3. Each local Christian diuxch was vitally united with all 
others as part of the one Divine world-wide Church, the Body 
animated by the Spirit of Christ; there was one ‘ brotherhood 
On the other hand no close band seems to have amnec'ted 
an association worshipping Isis or Attis in one place with 
associations worshipping Isis or Attis elsewhere. Itach little 
group existed for itself, and made laws for itself. In tid.s 
respect, again, the afiinity of the Christian Quirch is not with 
the pagan religions but with the world-wide brotherh<»Kl of 

^ ** The most distinctive characteristic of Christian doctrine* uti com- 
pared vdth that of other reli^ons of the time* wuh the conception i»f si 

* Saviour i.c. a divine Person who has descended from 11 higher wot Id 10 
rescue human souls from their fallen condition. . .. . Ana]o|tic% to th«* 
Christian notion of a * Saviour * may* no doubt, l>c discovered here iuid 
there in other rclijinons of the Komun Kmptre. For instance, f»uch an nnuiotiv 
may l>e seen in the ICore Kosmu, where we are told that Isis and Osiris csiotc 
down from heaven to earth to civilise mankind. Hut, in the main, the tli'*- 
tinction liolds good. 'Phe gods of the Pagan niystery-ctilt>i might he vailed 

* saviours *, but were not held to have * conic down * in the same M*nsc of thr 
Christian Saviour,'* — Walter Scott, Uermika^ ti, p. 9 K'larcndon Prer. , 
KQ25)- 

M a matter of fact, the slain gods of paganism were mt coininonly 1 alie<i 
' saviours 'ITiat term, is regularly applied to Zknw, to the I Jionltuioi 
(who saved sailors at sea), and to Asklepios, whose dcatit wa^ not ritiMlIy 
celebrated, and was not coupled with Dionysos and llu* c ointnon prac- 
tice in modern books of describing the pagan slain gods as * Savunur-futfs * 
merely shows how, in order to make a doser paralltd tti (lirwthiiatv, tbingH 
are thrown uncritically together which did not go togetiwr in reality. 
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Israel, the “ people of Grod ” of which the Church r.laimftd to 
be the true continuation. 

Moral Earnestness. 

4. From the Hebrew tradition the Christians drew a con- 
ception of Grod, by which righteousness, the morally good will, 
was all important in His service. There was no such moral 
earnestness in the service of Isis or Attis. It was there a ques- 
tion rather of new sensations, through which a man believed 
that he had become magically immune from death, than of 
a new direction of will, a character with a new set. In this the 
rebirth of the pagan votary difiered essentially from what 
Christians understood by being bom again, though in Isis- 
worship an ideal of chastity sometimes seems to have been 
held up.^ Mithras-worship indeed does seem to have con- 
tained an element of moral strength. But it has to be remem- 
bered that Mithras-worship had one of its main roots in the 
religion of Zoroaster — a religion strikingly different from 
Graeco-Roman paganism, with a strong original conception of 
truth and righteousness as the essential character of the One 
Supreme God, more like the religion of the Old Testament 
than anything else outside it. 

The Christian Sacraments. 

5. Of the two sacraments of the Christian Church, Baptism 
has its antecedents rather in the Synagogue than in the pagan 
mystery association. Of course the idea of bodily defilement 
disquaUfymg from approach to the deity is one which may 
occur anywhere, where man is man, and bodily -washings and 
lustrations are found practised in religion all &e world over. 
In the pagan mystery religions such lustrations had a place. 
But it is in Mithras-worsUp only that we get an indication 
of washing with water as part of the ritual by which a new 
member was admitted to one or other of the grades in the 
Mithraic system. Chiistian baptism, as a rite by which a new 

^Nocik, in Essays on the THnily and the hxwrnadimx edited hy Rawlinson, 
1928^ p. 71. 
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member is incorporated in the Body, a rite never repeated, 
is something quite different from the mshings which in many 
religions come frequently into ritual worship. Christian bap- 
tism may quite well originally have been connected with the 
bath whicli had to be taken by a proselyte who was admitted 
to the community of Israel — on act by which he simbolically 
washed off the defilements of his heathen life, before beginning 
a new life as a member of the People of God. 

How does the matter stand with the eucharist? “ It is 
remarkable,” wrote the late scholar, Albrecht Dicterich in his 
MithrasUturgie, “ that a sacramental meal should play so largi* 
a part in the dominant cults of later antiquity.” This illustrates 
how people see what they are determined to see. Scholars of 
the school of Dieterich were determined to sec in paganism 
close parallels to the Christian eucharist, and so they see 
sacred meals as the central thing everywhere in the mystery 
religions of the ancient world. But it is a case of ‘ auto-sug- 
gestion ’. The odd thing rather is that we hear so little ahout 
sacramental meals in connexion with the ancient mystery cults. 
In regard to the Orphics they are never mentioned. < )nc would 
have thought that Dicterich, having said that they played “ so 
large a part ”, would find, when he went on to give instances, 
a large number of signal ones ready to hand. But what lie 
gives comes to hardly anything at all. He mentions the for- 
mula of the Attis-cult, “ I have eaten out of the timbrel, &c.” 
But all we can gather firom that is that amongst a numlwr of 
ritual acts which a person being initiated had to do, one was 
to eat something out of a timbrel, and drink something out 
of a cymlial. There is nothing to giye these actions of eat ini' 
and drinking any significance above that of a number of other 
symbolical acts which had to be done at initiation. It is nwav 
suggested, for instance, that the community all together, as si 
regular act of worship after initiation, partook of fwid out of 
a timbrel. That would have been the parallel reijuircd. 

\ The only other instance Dieterich can find is in an inscrip- 
tion from Tomi in the Black Sea, giving the rules of an asttocia- 
tion which worships the Kabdlroi of Samothrace. One fragment 
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of it says that it will be the duty of the priest to divide and 
proffer the sacred cake and pour out " the drink (to totov)” 
for the associates. That is all. It goes almost without saying 
that the members of any association expressed thdr fellowship 
by meals taken together, as any set of men is apt to do all the 
world over. Certainly the andeut religious associations had 
sudi communal meals. And the meals would naturally be 
connected with the feasts in honomr of the deity, or deities, 
of the association. That we may gather from a number of the 
inscriptions. But the meals appear rather as an e:^ression of 
fellowship which the members have with one another and 
with the god than as the partaking of some food of particular 
significance. As has been pointed out, the convivial aspect 
is often prominent, and the plentiful supply of wine a concern. 
At such meals the priest would often be ihe natural president 
and be responsible for the due distribution of the food and 
the drink. But it is possible that at Tomi the assodation did 
partake in a meal, at which the cake and the drink, distributed 
by the priest, were something special. If so, we may grant 
tl^t here something with a resemblance to the dhristian 
eucharist may be found. But what a poor basis for the state- 
ment that a sacramental meal played “ so large a part ” in 
all the mystery religionsl Amongst the hundreds of inscrip- 
tions relating to mystery cults, Dieterich can find only one 
from the Black Sea whi^ seems even remotdy to point to a 
sacramental meall 

In Mithras-worship alone amongst the andent mystery 
religions we have the dear statement of something which looked 
like the Christian eucharist. Before the initiate there was set a 
piece of bread and a cup of water over which the priest uttered 
a ritual formula. Here, where the resemblance existed, the 
Christian Fathers took note of it. They said it was due to a 
deliberate imitation of the Christian eucharist by devils. It 
is likely that had the other apparent parallels, which scholars 
of the school of Dieterich and Reitzenstein try to-day to find, 
existed, contemporary Christian writers would have noticed 
them too and given Ihe same explanation. 
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Christian Ritual and Doctrine not Secret. 

6. The worship and the doctrines of the Church were not 
concealed by a veil of secrecy, but disclosed freely t«> the 
world. Here again the Church resembled the Synagogue, 
not the pagan mystery cults. No doubt, where Cluristiauity 
was persecuted, the Christian meetings would be secret, hut 
such secrecy was not an essential characteristic of Christianity: 
it was only a temporary expedient in order to escape violent 
attack. Apart from the peril of an enemy bringing trouble 
upon the Qiurch, there was no objection to an unbeliever 
witnessing what took place at a Christian meeting and hearing 
wliat was said. As for the doctrines of Christianity, so far from 
being concealed from the world, the world was earnestly 
invited to listen to their proclanuition. 

Intolerance of Gbristianity. 

7. Still resembling Judaism, Christianity was marked by 
an intolerance quite unlike the temper of the pagan mystery 
religions. No doubt when tihe Church became powerful in 
the world its intolerance took the form of imposing pains and 
penalties upon those who did not profess Cltristian belielV; 
but that was the evil outgrowth of a kind of intolerance which 
really did belong to the essence of Christianity. 'I'he God of 
Jesus was stiU the God of Moses, the ‘ jealous ’ Clod, who said 
“ Thou shalt have none other gods but me.” The tiifferent 
pagan cults were content to live all together as a happy fanuly. 
Isis had no quarrel with Mithras. Indeed the same man is 
sometimes found receiving initiation in more than one mystery 
religion. 

If tlie eSuistian Church had been content to form one in 
this happy family, to compromise with the pagan religions, 
with Emperor-worship and all the rest, it would proluibly 
have escaped persecution. It would also have perished, as 
all the rest have perished. But the Church stutdily ndused 
to compromise: it declared strongly that black was black and 
white was white, that Christianity was right and the other 
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religions were wrong; and it refused to allow anyone who 
associated himself with any pagan worship to go on partaking 
of the Table of the Lord. So the Roman state bent its 
8treng[th to break Christianity; and Christianity, with Judaism, 
the one other ‘ intolerant ’ reUgion standing on the old Hebrew 
foundation, stuvived. 

Christian View of the Time-process. 

8. Lastly, Christianity, with its essential Hebrew core, 
remained predominantly eschatological. Whereas for pagan 
thou^t the world-process was an eternal vain recurrence, 
a circular movement leading nowhere, for Jews and for 
Christians it was movement from a unique beginning to a 
unique end, from Creation to the final Judgment and realiza- 
tion of the kingdom of God. For the pagan, the deliverance 
offered by a mysteiy-religion was a merely individual escape 
to a higher plane of being; for the Christian, salvation meant 
being incorporated in a society, which had a cause to fi^t 
for in the world and a confidence of ultimate victory. This 
made a profound difference to the feriing of the Christian 
in regard to everything around him. The German philo- 
sopher, Heinrich Eckert, has laid his finger on this as the 
principal reason why Christiania prevailed in the end over 
pagan religion: for the Christian the time-process was a series 
of unique events, whereas for the Gredk it was indefinitely 
repeatable.^ Such a view of the tune.process had been 
Hebrew before it was Christian; but not Hebrew only; it 
was also Persian, Zoroastrian. Ihe important thing to grasp 
when we look at that bewildering medley of religions in the 
first century aj>. is that they belong to two main types — ^the 
type for which the time-process was a vanity, to which Greek 
Stoicism and Hellenistic mystery-religiocs bdonged, and the 
type with a strong eschatological outlook, represoited by 
^roastrianism, Judaism, and Christianity. 

^Quoted in F« von HiSgel, Essays and Addresses, second series, pp. 
30, 31. 
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Comparative Diffusion of Christianity and the Mystery 
Religions. 

Probably two generations after the Lord’s Resurrection 
Christianity had attained a diffusion in the Roman Empire 
wider than that of any mystery cult. The fact that monu- 
ments connected with the worship of the Phrygian (Jreat 
Mother or of Isis or of Mithras are found in places far apart 
in Europe has probably given a false idea of the pojmlarity 
of these atlts in the West. The evidence, as it has bwn care- 
fully analysed by Toutain,^ seems to pn)ve that the only < )ricutal 
worship which had any popular extension in tlie Latin west 
was that of the Great Mother, and that her popularity was 
mainly due to a belief in her power to give fertility to the 
fields. In Greek lands the worship of Isis and Barapis was 
perhaps widely popular, but in the Latin-speaking west it is 
found established only where fiiere were groups of Grivks or 
Orientals settled, or where it was promotetl by government 
officials, because Isis-worship was patronized by the Imperial 
court at Rome. Mitliras-worship did not get its extensum 
westward till the field had already been occupied by Christianity 
and seems then never to have penetrated far outside thtr army. 
It was soldiers, perhaps themselves natives of Asia, who put 
up the Mithraic monuments fottnd in northern Britain near the 
Roman Wall. The Mithraic chapels which have been discovm‘d 
do not give the idea of large communities of Mithras-wor- 
shippets. vSince Mithras, according to the sacred story, had 
originally issued from the rocks his worship was carried on 
cither in caves or in buildings simulating caves. Ills ch.npds 
have the form of crypts, sunk in whole or in part Iwlow the 
surface of the gnmnd, and reached by steps from tlic entrance- 
Itall. They arc rarely large enough to contain more than a 
hundred worshippers. No doubt, where the .Mithraic com- 
munity was larger than that in any particular place, it may 
have been served by more than one such chapel. Htili the 
&ct that no huge places of worship have luvn disamvcnl 

Ctdtt$ pttUns dans fEmpirt ronrofn. Veil. 11. 
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suggests that the Mithraic communities were generally small 
ones. In view of all this to speak of Mithraism as a rival 
which ran Christianity hard and almost captured the Roman 
Empire — Slanguage which has often been used by scholars 
in the past — seems excessive. 
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CHAPl'ER V 


Palestine in the Time of Christ 

The Jews; Topography: Political Conditions 

Palestine, the southernmost portion of niaritinu* Syria, 
comprises geographically the basin of the River J(^rdan tngftluT 
with the adjoining coastlands of the west. Its physical boun- 
daries arc, in the north, Mount Hcmion and the \vesti*rly reach 
of the lower Lcontes; to the east and south the partial 
of Arabia; and on the west tlie Mediterranean Heu. Htjt In 
the time of Herod the Great political developments luu! alrcadv 
tended to modify the natural boundaries of this territory. 
fact that it was now a portion of the Roman Umpire, which 
enfolded it on all sides, deprived the pliysical features, h<»th 
external and internal, of all active political signilieance, not- 
withstanding the dominant r 61 c which these had playeil in tlic 
earlier history and development of the land. 'I’fic b^iefe^f 
consideration of these features will then sufiicc. 

The Jordan rises in the western and southern slopes of 
Mount Ilermon, and flowing southward thnaigh two lalo*rt of 
increasing size (Lake Huleh and the Sea of (/alilcc). it falK 
steadily in its course until it finally discharges into the Dead 
Sea at a depth of 1300 feet below the level of the MctlitiT- 
rancan. The total length of the river valley, meiimircd direct, 
is not much more than xoo miles; but to this must be ad«Ic«i 
the length of the Dead Sea, which completely fills the vulle\ 
for a further distance of nearly 50 miles. Between tl»e great 
rift, which forms the bed of the river with its lakes, and the 
Mediterranean coast, lies Palestine proper, or Western Tales- 
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tine, a tract of varying character about 50 miles in width and 
150 miles in length from north to south. Eastward of the 
rift and bounded in its turn by the North Arabian deserts is 
the ‘ Country beyond Jordan Eastern Palestine, an elevated 
area variable in extent but more uniform in character than 
its western neighbour. Towards the deserts it comprises broad 
acres of alluvial soil which can be irrigated. Some of its rivers 
also, notably the Yarmuk and the Jabbok, unlike the waters 
of Palestine, are copious and perennial; and the land is gener- 
ally fertile and more generous. Here certain prosperous cities 
lying between Damascus and Philadelphia (Anunan), already 
strongly Hellenized and submissive to the Roman 5U2erainty, 
were suffered to retain their administrative and defensive alli- 
ance, in short to manage their own affairs, under a measure of 
supervision and imperial control. This group formed the 
Decapolis. 

Physical Features and Communications. 

The leading physical features of Western Palestine are 
three, and these, like the river and coastline, lie generally 
parallel with one another from north to south. They are the 
coastal plains, the central highland ri( 4 [e, and the Jordm Valley 
itself. Each of these leading features may also for convenience 
of description be regarded as consisting of three chief portions. 
The coastlands include three smaller plains, those of Akka, 
Sharon, and Philistia. The central ridge comprises the high- 
lands of Galilee, Samaria, and Judsea. Neither of these main 
features is, however, completely continuous: both are inter- 
rupted at one-third of their length. The Plain of Akka is 
divided from that of Sharon by Mount Carmd, a bold head- 
land which juts into the sea; while the uplands of Southern 
Galilee are separated from those of Northern Samaria by ffie 
inland plain of Esdraelon. This plain is roughly triangi^ 
in form; Mounts Carmel, Tabor, and Gilboa, 15 to 20 miles 
apart, almost indicate its angles. It is watered by innumerable 
tributaries of the River Eishon, and to the north-west it is 
linked with the Plain of Akka by a narrow passage between 
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Cannel and South-west Galilee, through which the river itself 
finds its way. Through the middle of its south-western bonier 
of hills the Wady Arah leads into the Plain of Sharon, a his- 
toric pass guarded in Canaanitish times by the walled city ol 
Megiddo. Eastward from Esdraclon the Vale of Jezreel, an 
open passage some twelve miles in length, descends by the 
foot of Mount Gilboa towards the Jordan, and is guarded 
at the junction of the valleys by the old city of Betlishan. 
Save for these breaks the main features of plain and ridge 
are practically continuous towards the south. The distinction 
in name between the coastal areas of Sharon and Philixtia, 
as bettveen the highlands of Samaria and Judtesi, reflects his- 
torical rather than physical divisions. The third parallel 
feature, the Jordan Valley, may also for our purpose be diviiled 
into three portions, whereof the northernmost includes the 
sources of the Jordan and the Sea of Galilee; the middle is 
the broader tract of country around Bethshan, which thmigh 
on the opposite side of the river vras attached to the Decaptills; 
and the southernmost is the valley itself, varying front eight to 
twelve miles in width, between Bethshan and Jericho. 

Looked at from north to soutli the country is thus diviiln! 
into three parallel strips; plain, ridge, and deep valley; and 
down the full length of each of these there ran a highroad of 
internal communication. The first, from Akka southwards, 
skirted the soutliem slopes of Carmel by the Wady Milh, and 
kept for the most part to the foothills that fringe the plains, 
until, after passing Antipatris and Lydda, it sotight a route 
nearer the coast, by Azotus (the PhilLstine Ashdod) and Askaloit, 
on its way to CJaza. The second dc.sccnded fnnn Nazareth 
to the Plain of b^draelon, and skirting the sources ttf the 
Kishon it entered at Jenin (Ginea) a narrow valley which 
emerged on the small Plain of Dutlian; whence, leading south- 
wards, it crossed two intervening ridges before ]f>asring below 
the hill and city of Samaria, at a distance of 40 miles from 
Nazareth. Continuing, it passed near ancient Kltcchem hy 
Joseph's Well; and entering Judssa it followed for the nuist 
part the tortuous watershed between the valleys of the west 
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and east, passing as it neared Jerusalem by the ancient sites 
of Bethel, Beeroth, Mizpeh, and Rama. From Samaria to 
Jerusalem the distance is 50 miles. B^ond Jerusalem, this 
road still pursued its southerly direction, past Bethlehem and 
Hebron; after which it descended to the southern plains upon 
Beersheba. This route, though modified at various times in 
detail, was ever that most used by the people of the land, and 
so remains. The third descended the whole length of the 
Jordan Vall^ from Cassarea Philippi to Jericho. At the head 
of the Huleh Basin it connected with the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon by a crossing of the Leontes (above which is Belfort of 
the Crusades); and at the foot of Lake Huleh it was joined, near 
the abandoned site of Hazor, by the main road from Damascus. 
Continuing south, it passed aroimd the western shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, below which it was joined by two roads from 
the Decapolis; then south past Bethshan, and down the 
deq>ening, sultry valley to Jericho. This last sector of 50 miles, 
however, is little used: it is scorched by the enclosed sun-heat, 
and meets on the west bank certain difficulties which even the 
Roman engineers avoided. The hill track on the whole is 
safer, and at all times to be preferred. 

Political Factors. 

Looked at from west to east, the land resolves itself also 
into three belts, which thou^ resembling one another are not 
in themselves continuous or uiuform, comprising successive 
portions of plain, mormtain, and deq) valley. Akka-GALiLEE- 
Tiberias, Cassarea-SAMAJtu-Bethshan, Joppa-JuD^-Jericho, 
form three parallel systems readily visualized, and all-impor- 
tant to a proper understanding of the social and political 
organization of Palestine in the time of Christ. For each belt 
was traversed by its roads, radiating no longer from inland 
Jewish centres but ftom Roman ports. From Akka in the north 
several roads crossed lower Galilee, linking it with the shores 
of the lake and Nazareth; but these roads passed onwards 
by the ford of Huldbi to Damascus, or by Bethshan and the 
Yarmuk Va11<y to other cities b^ond Jordan. This was now 
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a main line of communication, not indeed of Palestine but 
of the Roman Empire; it led not to Jerusalem but to the 
Grseco-Roman cities of the Decapolis. By it passed merchants, 
travellers, oiEcials, and soldiers speaking all huiguagcs and wor- 
shipping all gods but the God of the Jews themselves. In the 
south, it is true, the several roads that led up to Jerusalem by 
Lydda, Emmaus, and Beth-horon, like that from Ga/a by way 
of Beit Jibrin, though th^ continued by Jericho to Philadelphia, 
tlie Decapolis, and Peraea, at the same time pro\’idcd also for 
the Jewish peoples from all sides the routes to their common 
• objective, Jerusalem and the Temple. But the establishment 
of the adhninistrative and military head-quarters at Ca.'sarea, 
and the development of that port, on the coast opposite Samaria, 
itself now a Roman dty, placed in the hands of the Procurator 
an invaluable strategic centre. Cut off by deep sand drifts 
from the interior, it looked towards the sea and Rome; and 
when Roman organiaation liad bridged its difEculties, it com- 
manded at a distance of twelve miles both the internal a)iu- 
munications and those of imperial purpose that passed tlmmgh 
the country. Not only did roa^ radiate thence to Jeru- 
salem, to Samaria, and to the north, but tlxc imperial high- 
road &om Egypt by Gaza towards Damascus entered at that 
point the Wady Arab, to emerge into Esdradon, where the 
legionary head-qiiarters at Lejjun had replaced the C'annanite 
Megiddo as guardian of that historic pass. The roads tltat 
now radiated from west to cast, crossing those that led as of 
old from north to south, or vice versa, fonued elTectively u 
network of imperial bonds that closed with each upheaval 
more tightly on the Jcfwish people, strangling little by little all 
remaining hopes of ultimate independence. 

Those jevrs who still harboured .vuch hopes, indeed, luttst 
already have found cause for apprehension in the development 
of the imperial system. On every side they saw (Jneco-Ruman 
cities, pnispering under the Roman freedom, with their Hcl- 
lenized populations, alien customs, worship, and laws taking 
deeper root in the soil of the country. The coast wits lined 
with them; Akka, Dora, Askalun, and Cazsi were Human 
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towns; along the Shq)helah, where their forefathers had dis- 
puted the territory with the Philistines, the same alien influ- 
ences were planted, though the Jewish element predominated 
in several of its town. In the interior, Samaria had been re- 
modelled by Herod upon a Roman plan; and, even in Jeru- 
salem, the palace and the Temple its^, with its majestic 
colonnades and porticoes, disclosed the same hand at work. 
Beyond the Jordan the cities of the Decapolis were all Roman, 
and the population was already Hellenized or Greek. From 
the nationdist standpoint the military situation was critical. 
The country was occupied by fordgn troops, and the strongest 
positions were in their possession. The garrison at Lejjun, 
and the alienation of Scythopolis (Bethshan), potentially sepa- 
rated Galilee from the south. It was much ^e same situation 
that in the childhood of the nation had called forth Barak 
and Deborah to the Plain of Esdraelon; and almost identical 
with that more fateful episode, when a thousand years before 
Saul had attempted to stem the tide of Philistine aggression, 
only to meet with defeat and death. 'With the confirmation 
of Herod’s will, resulting in the division of Palestine into 
separate administrative areas, coupled with the detachment of 
Akka to Phoenicia, and of ScythopoUs to the Decapolis, and 
the attachment of Galilee to Peraea b^nd Jordan, the dis- 
union and dismemberment of the country were already far 
advanced. Galilee and Peraea were apportioned to Herod 
Antipas as tetrarch; and the northern territories beyond 
Jordan (Batanaea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis) to Herod P^p; 
while Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea, the only integral fraction 
of the former kingdom, fell with the title of Ethnarch to the 
lot of Archelaus, whose subsequent misrule and maltreatment 
of the Jews led to revolting massacres and sacrilege. Finally, 
in A.D. 6, on the uiumimous petition of Jews from all parts, 
supported even by the other sons of Herod, Archelaus was 
deposed, Palestine was annexed to the province of Syria, and 
a Roman procurator (in the person of Coponitis) was appointed 
to supervise the government of the country. By these measures 
a crisis was postponed; but there remained the causes of 
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anxiety and unrest that lay deeper than the successive imperial 
representatives could appreciate. The imposition of taxes in 
accordance with the Roman fiscal system led to open defiance 
in Galilee followed by the sacrifice of many lives; and under 
Pontius Pilate (a.d. 26-37) further outbreaks were precipitated 
by a series of inconsiderate acts. In particular, the intro- 
duction of Roman standards into Jerusalem, tlic attempt to 
hang brazen trophies in the Temple, and a proposal to employ 
the Temple funds for public works, though perhaps con- 
forming with Roman practices elsewhere, were viewed by the 
devout Jews as an impious violation of their religious liberties; 
and though rebellion was quelled by force of arms, this vras 
not effected without relentless bloodshed and brutality, open- 
ing a new wound, and rousing again among the outraged and 
exasperated Jews the passionate desire for freedom and the 
supreme hope of a divine deliverance. 

Environment and Social Conditions. 

In seeking to understand the violent reactions and swift 
developments in the history of these times, certain material 
factors in the situation merit our attention. Palestine is a 
land of contrasts, some of which are due to nature and al'aays 
present. In the spring time clouds cover the sun, the gullies 
resound with splashing water, the valleys fill; the whole land 
is bedecked with verdure and with flowers, and hope revives 
with the approach of harvest. In the autumn ail is changed: 
from a cloudless sky the sun parches the soil. Agriculture 
ceases, except in those rare spots where the springs do not 
run d]^. The rocky hills arc the first to suffer. 'I'he flocks 
mostly sedk the plains, where the reserve of moisture and 
the dews barely suffice to produce a daily ration. 

No contrast, again, could be greater than that between the 
environment of Jerusalem, at any time, and that of Nazareth, 
Gennescret, or Jericho. Jerusalem is placed on a small rocky 
plateau, wUdh is broken at once by scoured vallc>'8 that 
fall steeply towards the Jordan. 'Phe eastern slopes of the 
great descent are desolate and wild, tom by deep rifts, bare 
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of all but a meagre trace of verdure, almost without Ufe. The 
effect is awe-inspiring; and the deep gulf of the Jordan Valley, 
visible below, seems almost imnatural. The climate is severe; 
for Jerusalem stands exposed. In winter biting winds drive 
over the ridge; and in summer there is no protection from 
the burning sun, though the direct heat is tempered in some 
seasons by an occasional sea breeze. Gralilee by contrast seems 
like a country of green uplands and sTuall plains, pleasant to 
behold; while aroimd the shores of the h^e aU is peaceful. 
Here and in Nazareth the winter months are relatively mild, 
and the heat of summer is softer owing to the neighborhood 
of lake and sea, the moisture from which gives also abundant 
dews. In Jericho again, the dty of date palms, the atmosphere 
and conditions are almost tropical. The distance between 
these places is small; the change is great. 

In addition to these contrasting influences of nature we 
should bear in mind the reality of the iimovations due to Roman 
influence and not then old enough to have been absorbed. 
Hellenism as an element of the general civilization had at first 
been a matter of steady grov^, which the ultimate resistance 
of the Maccabees had restrained from overrunning the heart 
of Judaism, but had not eradicated. The Roman cities and 
Roman buildings that sprang up during and after the reign of 
Herod were, however, fresh and durable creations, the elegance 
and comfort of which appealed to the vanity of those who 
prospered, while to the Zealots th^ were an omen of their 
national submergence. Most of the Jews were poor, and their 
lives were simple: to many the idea of decoration must have 
been abhorrent. The Jewish quarters that have been excavated 
on the slopes of the of Zion show the houses to have been 
plain low buildings, without ardiitectural pretensions, closely 
padked together, in ignorance or disr^^ard of those principles 
of civic design and sanitation that the Romans had adopted. 
In the villages, though the contrast was not so obvious, the 
clustering houses with their flat roofe and formless streets 
retained altogether thrir primitive oriental character, pictur- 
esque, xnaybe, but squalid. The art of building, notwithstand- 
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ing the ages of experience and experiment, was neglected to 
the extent of evident discomfort, if not of danger. Of all the 
thronged villages that nestled imder the hills around the north- 
western shores of the Sea of Galilee (Bethsaida, Capernaum, 
Genneseret) there remains hardly a trace. Chorazin, that 
overlooked the lake from above Capernaum, is now nothing 
but a patch of scattered stones, not one upon another, save 
the foundations of a later synagogue. If the fallen ruins now 
partially rc-erected at Capernaum contain, or rq)rodiice, as is 
probable, the features of tiiat synagogue which a “ certain Cen- 
turion ” had constructed, this was by contrast a solid structure 
of good squared stones. In general design and in such detail 
as the columns with debased Corinthian capitals, and the friezes 
decorated with floral and even animal designs, it savoured of 
Ronxan rather than of Jewish art. 

Penetration of Roman Influence. 

Though Palestine was reputedly more populous then than 
now, we do not know the sites of many Jewish towns, alwut 
sixty-five only being mentioned in contemporary sources; and 
excavation has added little yet to our information as to their 
nature and distribution. If we look, however, at the greater 
cities that Herod had flivotired with his munificent attentions, 
we find all the additions and reconstructions to be Gncco- 
Roman. Samaria, upon its hill, was surrounded with a battle- 
mented wall, its gateways protected by extra-mural towers. 
Within, a colonnaded street from gate to gate was a tna prin- 
cipalis. From it a similar street led off directly to a columned 
forum, and by the side of tliis stood a Senate House with its 
semicircular tiers of scats and cloistered amhulatoiy. In the 
highest part of the city, upon the ruins of Ahab’s palace, rose 
the central place of worship, not a synagogue hut a temple 
with a columned portico and a marble staW of Augustus. 
At Askalon, Herod’s birthplace, where there was a large Jcwisli 
community, the innovations were of like tendency. Excavations 
have laid We the foundations of the Senate House, greater in 
size and more elaborate in design. Herod himself adorned 
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it with a famous peristyle of columns which have been traced 
It is all of Graeco-Roman work, in detail often beautiful; its 
columns and &ie Corinthian capitals are wrought in Greek 
marble, and possibly many of them were imported from over- 
seas. Here met the loc^ council, now called, according to 
an inscription, the BoulS, where the benefactions of Roman 
officials were lauded and recorded in memorial tablets. 

If we turn to Jerusalem itself, though it is less easy to see the 
dty as it was, the tendency was visibly the same. The palace 
of Herod occupied the site of the present citadel: excavations 
have probed the foundations of its towers, disclosing fragments 
of Roman pottery and red ' Pompeian ’ stucco, in addition to 
the mighty building stones upon which it rested. Otherwise 
there is no material trace, but its general character and mag- 
nificence are well known. Oriental in general arrangement, 
it borrowed largely from the luxurious Alexandrian style of 
the later Lagides, the whole forming an imposing series of 
buildings interspersed with gardens and cloistered courts. The 
Temple itself, the centre of the Jewish world, was distinguished 
also and made famotis by its colonnades and porticoes, in them- 
selves Western features. Apart from the el^;ance of many 
details, generally of classic style, and of its internal vistas, the 
full beauty of the Temple was probably most evident when 
seen as a mass from the Mount of Olives. Looking down from 
there, at a distance of less than a mile, it would be possible to 
appreciate the full intention of the design, widi its broad open 
court and rising tiers of masonry, resplendent with marble 
surfaces, to all of whidh the fortress of Antonia must have 
formed an unposing background. 

As for the rest of the city at this time, no complete picture 
can be reproduced. Its position and general arrangement are, 
however, fairly clear. It stood more to the south than the 
present walled dty, which is also smaller. The site is a rock 
plateau of uneven surface, placed between the two conveigmg 
vall^ of Hinnom and Kedron, watercourses which descend 
rapidly and unite at the Pool of Siloam. This point marks the 
southernmost eactendon of the dty, and its boundaries on the 
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east and south are defined by the valleys themselves; the 
upper slopes of these were protected by a masoned wall, 
traces of which have been found here and there and include 
the western comer. The north wall is more difficult to locate 
precisely, but the records give a general indication of its line. 
The plateau itself, it should first be noted, was divided down 
the middle by the Tyropcean vallqr; and on each side there 
rose two small hills, one in each case higher than the other. 
On the eastern half, the lower eminence was largely covered 
by an enclosed platform upon which stood the Temple. It 
thus overlooked to the south, down towards Siloam, the lower 
city, which covered the site of the original stronghold of the 
Jebusites on Mount Ophel. The Temple area was dominated 
in its turn to the north by a rocky scarp upon which rose tlie 
fortress of Antonia. The foundations of this fortress and of 
the wall that retained the Temple platform arc still traceable 
from the massive masoned blocks of which they were con- 
stmeted. On the other side of the Tyropcean valley, towards 
the west, the highest ground was covered with the regal palace. 
The intervening valley was crossed by a viaduct, which led 
from near the south-western angle of the Temple platforat, 
wherein may still be seen the stout supports of an arch, one of 
a series which has been traced. Higher up this middle valley, 
where it was less pronounced, ran the North Wall of the city, 
connecting Antonia with the northern towers of Herod's palace; 
and to the south of the palace was a hill awered with buildings, 
later called Zion. Apart from these meagre details there is little 
to be seen; but the general appearance of the city is described 
and can be visualized. The point of view to take is again that 
of the Mount of Olives, which from the cast overlooks the city. 
From the low ground to the left, from the Fool of Hiloam, it 
rose in ascending groups of buildings, crowned in the fore- 
ground with the Temple and the fortress of Antonia, and 
dominated in the background by the Palace of Herod. The 
whole area was enclosed in its turn by a circuit of masoned 
waUs, above which rose its towers and gateways. In the bright 
sun dxis city must have appeared to visitors the realization of 
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their dreams. It is one of the misfortunes of this age devoted 
to research that so little space is available for investigation. 
The accumulation of centuries obscures the further details. 

Though few and ruinous the remains of the Roman Age in 
Palestine resemble so nearly in character and disposition those 
well preserved at Grerasa 0erash) and other sites of the Deca- 
polis, that we may regard these as models towards which was 
tending the reconstruction of Jerusalem and of other western 
cities. Gerasa was a walled city which seems to have been 
laid out upon open ground. Its two main gates were 1000 
yards apart, and they were connected from north to south by 
a continuous wide paved street, which has in recent years been 
cleared of debris. Along the whole length on both sides there 
ran a continuous row of columns, the capitals of which are in 
some cases Ionic, but for the most part Corinthian. Though 
many of the architectural details now visible cannot well belong 
to the time of Christ, excavations have traced the planning of 
the city and the inception of its chief features to the Augustan 
Agt. On either side of the mam street the site was divided 
into three zones, s^arated by transverse streets, whidi also 
were flanked with colunons. In the middle zone to the west, 
on the highest part of the dty, rose an imposing temple, fronted 
with a double portico of six colmnns. From the spacious 
temple area, which also was enclosed by columns, a succession 
of broad marble stqps led down through a triple gateway to 
the main street. On each side of this street was a raised foot- 
path, paved, and bordered with an overhanging comice, inter- 
rupted by niches and other ornamental details at intervals. 
These side-walks were also covered, it would seem, from end 
to end by a continuous veranda, supported by the columns 
and the buildings which lined the o&er side. The junctions 
with the side streets were shaded by domed stmctures, and 
near the middle a Nymphseum, covered with a semi-dome that 
reposed in front upon four giant Corinthian columns, provided 
a cool resting-place and drinking water for those passing along 
the street. Looking backwards there was to be seen, standing 
upon a hill directly in the line of view, a Gredan temple with 
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a double portico of eight Corinthian columns, ami surmtimlcil 
by a complete peristyle, uniform in style. Near by, exjx -M’d to 
the north, was a theatre capable of seating some ^ooo people. 
Other features outside the city, like the Triumphal .Xniiway 
that marked the approach, and the .Stadium, are prohi.:'ly of 
later construction. The Senate House i.s niittou.s. hut. like 
other buildings, can be traced in outline. 

All the cities of the wide Decapolis, the ruins of uhieh iii-o 
visible, Philadelphia, the present capital, (Jadara, overlookinu 
tlie Sea of Galilee, lidrci, at the hi-ad (»f the Vurniuk gottn*, 
Bosra, and others, were not less * Ilellenized ’ tlurn Jtr. >-ii. 
The inscriptions found in them are mostly Greek, wtiiietimes 
written in Latin script. Seythoptdw, which enchwed tlu- nhUr 
city of Bethshan, with its theatre and fortifiealions, shared in 
the new devel(*pment. Most of thesi* cities aditpted. as tlicir 
basis of dating, the year of Pompey's campaign. t».i . 

Political Factors. 

In general the material sigtw of R<«nan pcnetr.ition were 
less marked in the cities of Galilee and Jftutu'a, wher«' tite 
Zcidots, the active nationalist section of the Jews, \iewed all 
these innovations with mistnist. 'I'he ver>* rapidity of the inme- 
ment could but aggravate their fears. 'Htc nelloni/inu of earlier 
centuries liad been, as wc have Siiid, rather a grudttai pr«<et'>s. 
not marked by conspicuous stitgc.s, tolerated until it c.inie into 
visible conflict with the undying aspirations <»f the Jews, wl«t 
then had risen unitedly agsdnst it. The prt'sent temlency was 
more disquieting, alike from its deliberate character as front 
the schism which it iVsis provoking in the heart of the pe«.ple, 
some of whom, notably the Ilentdians, allowed thvir materia! 
prospmty or hope of favtmre to obscure the growituf tnettace 
to the hard-won liberties of their race. Ni»t that it was 
any part of the itnpcrial policy to interfere with the {stpnlar 
religion and its inherent customs. In Asia Minor and else- 
where religiotis tolerance was an estahlishcd principle; Inti the 
observance of it in Palestine was rendered doubly diflicuit, 
firstly 1^ the inter-relation of the Jewish religious and ptditical 
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orgaiuzation, and secondly by the personal tendencies of the 
Idumaean family to whom the administration of the country 
and the execution of the imperial will had been entrusted. 
The Herods were ambitious: they firmly believed, it would 
appear, in the beneficence of Roman rule, and of tbia they had 
abundant demonstration on all hands. But on the side of Rome 
was power, and the Jews had riches. Pandering to the one, 
they became intolerant to the other, for whom they had no 
natural sympathy. Their task demanded, in fact, a measure 
of statemanship that was beyond their ability, an impartial 
attitude which was foreign alike to their nature and their 
interests. The path to Rome along which they led the way was 
lined with images of false gods, regarded with abhorrence by 
the Jews, the record of whose spiritual determination was 
written on pages of history in their blood. But the Herod 
pursued his course, unmindful of the past, reckless of the 
consequences. 

The problem before the rulers was, in fact, peculiar and 
complex. The form of govenunent which was historic in the 
land was clearly theocratic. This did not present in itself any 
special difficulties. Other areas of the empire, constituted on 
the same lines, had been pacified, but their S3^tem had been 
monarchical; the appeasement of ihe ruler or his death had led 
in most cases to a solution. But here the theocracy was in a 
sense representative. The Sanhedrin, which now replaced the 
G)uncil of Elders, was elected from * Ae congregation ’, though 
shorn by Herod of a number of its members and its powers, 
and packed by his nominees, chosen mostly from the aristo- 
cracy. The Sanhedrin judged all cases in accordance with the 
Mosaic Law, and though the power of life and death was taken 
from it, and the Roman procurator was able to intervene in 
the nomination of the high priest its president, the still large 
number of its members ensured a representation of various 
political and religious factions. This constitutional inter- 
relation of politics and religion was in itself a complication, 
and though the quarrds between the different Actions played 
for the time being into the hands of the Roman procurator, 
( 1 ) 919 ) 10 
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they aggravated at this time in the heart of the nation that 
tendency to excitability and restlessness of tempcrantent to 
which Jewish people were already prone. If we would under- 
stand the tides of emotion that swept Jerusalem during the 
life of Christ we must bear in mind the various divisions and 
strata in Jewish society and thought. 

Notwithstanding the political upheavals various sections of 
the conununity prospered under the Roman rule, particularly 
in Jerusalem. This city was the meeting-place of numerous 
merchants and traders, many of whom made it their head- 
quarters. The land also was developed, terracing and irrigation 
did much to mitigate its natural disadvantages, and there was 
apparently more woodland than at the present time. But with 
the inevitable growth of capitalism, the distinctions between 
rich and poor, merchant and trader, landowner and labourer, 
became more marked and extended the social scale. There 
was nothing imusual in this development; more peculiar and 
potential were the older divisions of political and religious 
character. The three philosophical sects among the J(*ws, 
Josephus tells us, were iht Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the 
Essenes. Of the two former we hear much in the New 'I'csta- 
ment, and though the last named arc not mentioned, they 
formed a body whose principles and customs arc of peculiar 
interest. 

The Pharisees, or the ‘ separated ones as they were called, 
were essentially a religious body, whose first endeavour was 
to preserve their ancient religion intact, and to uphold the 
sanctity of the law. They were thus averse to the Roman 
occupation and all it stood for, primarily because it increased 
their difficulty in keeping the heathen world fn»m tampering 
with their faith. As by reaction against their drawn-out struggle 
with adversity, their very enthusiasm led thcni to excess of 
zeal, so that, interpreting the law from the standpoint of their 
objective, they came to sanctify every act of daily life, and 
finally adopted the tenet that the oral traditions were at least 
equal in value to the letter of the Scriptures. The Sadducees, 
or ‘The R^teous’, were the religious opponents of the 
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Pharisees, from whom they chose to differ on almost every point 
The very nature of the sects differed, the Pharisees being th« 
popular party, and the Sadducees being almost exclusively 
confined to the aristocracy. But their reactionary spirit led 
them equally to extremes. Setting aside the weight of tradition, 
they upheld the principle of assimilation to environment, 
adapting their lives and thoughts (including their interpreta- 
tion of the law) to the changing circumstances and political 
conditions of the day. Tolerating thus, if not welcoming, 
the Greeks and Romans, they became the party of the high 
priests, the tools of Herod. 

The Essenes were essentially a religious sect, and they alone 
entered little, if at all, the political arena. Jos^hus gives a 
vivid description of their character and ideals. Striving after 
absolute purity, they lived away from the pollution of towns 
and practised a rigorous discipline among Aemselves. Their 
settlements were communistic and children were adopted. 
The poor were always aided by the conunon funds. Pious and 
hospitable, th^ manifested a desire to assist all coiners. To 
this end they studied the properties of natural medicines, 
wherewith to heal any sick ^t might seek their aid. Their 
ideas of worship differed from those of their fellow-men. 
Though they observed the Sabbath scrupulously, according to 
Hippolytus, th^ remained indifferent to the Temple; and 
moreover they practised mystical rites which aroused con- 
siderable attention and curiosity. Of thdb: own choice they 
lived apart from the turmoil of the age; a small faction, it 
is true, but a potential factor in the World of Christ. 

In addition to these leading religious sects a number of 
sections divided Jewish society, and at times brought schism 
to their ranks. Among these appear the Nazarites or Nazirites, 
devout persons imder vows to God; also the Samaritans, whose 
enmity to the Jews, from whom they differed in race, dated 
back to the return from Exile, and had been embittered by 
the refusal of their help in the erection of the new Temple. 
They had set up a rival Temple on Mount Gerizim, and ^- 
paraged that of Jerusalem, even maintaining that theirs was the 
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original religion. Though a certain amount of intcrmarriiitfi* 
was practised, and individuals maintained relations, the 
remained a further element of discord. I'he question ot 
language was also a constant cause of difference and ri\.ilrj', 
for a number of Jews, pilgrims in particular, spoke ( JnH*k. 

A pervasive element of the community c<«upri.sed the 
Scribes, whose functions, historically religiotw, had seenred 
for them, with the development of a legal system, an inde- 
pendent st:(tus. They were the learned men anioii!.,'.t the 
Jews, influential because they knew the ancient Ilehrt'W, .md 
as the common language was now Aramaic, they alone eouKl 
read the I^aw of Muses. It is probable tltat the code of e< hhiu' ui 
law, later inwrporated in the Nlishna, was already takint: sliape; 
and its admitiistration necessarily relied at this stage to an 
unusual ext(/nt upon tlie scribes themselves. 'I'heir po^it^on 
as lawyers, or law-interpreters, was one of special atuhority 
of which some took full advantage, intervetting, as a in.ttter 
of course, in political disputes, and apparently nut uht.iys 
averse to lending the weight of their special knowledge to 
factions. 

'I’lic purely political parties, it has already been seen, were 
divided into two camps: those who favutired the Konmiis, 
and those who oppttscd them. The funner party .styled thetn- 
sclves the Ilcrodians. Their mentbers were chiefh S.iddtice(*s; 
but some, who considered even Herod ttj he a Iwrrivr between 
them and Rome, were Pharisees. 'I'he Herodians were vehe- 
mently opposed by the Zealots, who were strict natii»n.ili‘.t,*., 
and upheld all that was Jewish. 'J'he extremists of these p.trti«-s 
formed a branch of the ‘ Assassins ’, a secret society tlt,i} had 
resorted to the dagger. It becomes clear from this mere enu- 
meration that the radical divergence between the ntimerotis 
sects and groups among the Jews mnst Itave rvsuUtHl in constant 
conflict of views and bitter quarrels, that in these dn.v.4 of 
suspense and recurring crises roused iittensc feeling, indeed, 
nearly all the problems of the day affected the vital matter 
of thdur religion. 
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Jewish Home Life. 

The impression remains from a study of the distinctions 
among the Jews, and the causes of their unrest, that religion 
was the basis of their daily life. By contrast with the tumult 
of the market-place and the passionate outbursts of the San- 
hedrin, the home life of the Jews presents a peaceful picture 
of duty and contentment. It was a Jewish principle that love 
should begin at home, and Jewish family life co mman ds respect 
owing 'to its noble ideals and examples. There was at the 
same dme a strong sense of discipline, and the house-father 
was almost revered by the rest of the family. He won this 
loyalty partly from ancestral tradition, and partly from his 
religious functions, for he was the ‘ priest ’ of the home, who 
led the family in their corporate prayer. The father also had 
to see that the members of his household entered with proper 
spirit into the life of the community, which was considered to 
be nearly as important as the family itself. Servants and 
slaves, though they were kept fast bound by a rigorous authori- 
tative discipline, were shown more humanity by the master 
and nustress than was found in any Greek or Roman house- 
hold. The Essenes actually did away with slaves, and the 
lenient attitude in general to that class may perhaps be explained 
as a natural reaction. Women were much more the equals of 
their husbands than was the case in other Eastern nations, 
especially in religion. Theirs was a life of hard work but 
comparative happiness, and the crowning joy of any mother 
was to be delivered of a son. Children were brought up and 
taught by the mother till the boys were taken in hand by the 
father at about twelve years of age. These were well educated, 
and their education was permeated by religion. The father 
was their first teacher, and later, he sent them to a school to 
learn the law, whilst he himself at home taught them a trade. 
Recreation was of the simplest kind. Organized games, due 
in the first instance to contact with the Greeks, were at the 
first banned as heathen practices. But as views broadened, 
wrestling, jumping, throwing, dancing, and archery, were 
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admitted into the daily life, though the Place of Exercise, the 
Circus and Theatre of Herod, were regarded with 8U8pici<in 
by the stricter Jews. The next important epoch in the house- 
hold was naturally the marriage of the children, which, as in 
ancient Athens, was considered to be a social and reliuious 
duty. The marriage contract was made by the husband or 
his father with tlie family of the bride, to which he paid a 
suitable dowry. There was no special religious rite; the bride 
was simply led, with great ceremony, from her own house to 
that of her husband. Notwithstanding earlier custom and the 
latitude allowed by the law, the tendency of the age was to- 
wards monogamy, and not the least striking feature of the 
Jewish home was the relation between husband and wife. 
On the other sdde, divorce was in the sole power of the htislamd, 
who could send his wife hack home if he had just cause; but 
this practice was restrained by tlie lass of the d«>wry originally 
paid. In general the Jew in his daily life was preoccupied 
with varied business affairs or politics; but the arrangement 
of the social day can be sketched in outline. It may be pre- 
sumed to have begim wdth an informal and plain breakfast; 
the other meals, of which we read in the New Testament, 
were, lunch, taken just before noon, and supper, at sunset. 
(Jucsts usually came to supper, at which meat was scmxl, 
but they sometimes came at noon. The host greeted male 
guests with a kiss, whercupcm servants washed tlicir fm and 
anointed them, and conducted them into a supper ciiamher. 
The Jews had by this time begun to take their meals reclining 
on low couches. 'I'hcrc was little cutU'ry. A 8ef\‘ant did the 
carving, and served the food on one dish. During and after 
the meal entertainment would be provided in the fonu of 
music and riddles. 

The las»t stage in the life of a Jew, old age, was recognized 
and reverenced; and when death took his toll, genuine grief 
was felt alike by family and friends. The body was washed, 
anointed, and somctiincs wrapped in suitable garments and 
spices. Embalming was unknown and there was no oofSn. 
The burial took pl^ within twenty-fcair hours, 'rhere was 
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no formal religious service, but funeral orations were common; 
and the relatives of the deceased followed the bier to the tomb. 
This was nearly always rock-hewn. A rich man would be buried 
in the family burying-place ‘ with his fathers and the poor 
in a public cemetery outside the walls. Hired mourners and 
musicians were frequently employed; and the mourning 
generally lasted for seven days. 

Such in sum was the ndlieu of Christ. Born into a devout 
Jew’s home, inspired with the sense of marital and parental 
devotion, He was surrounded in early years at Nazareth in 
Galilee with an atmosphere of tribulation and self-sacrifice; 
and went forth, into a land of sharp contrasts, to find in 
Jerusalem a people perplexed, divided against itself, goaded 
to despair, and torn by emotions, from the stomas of which 
the wilderness and the shores of Galilee brought peace. Politics, 
inseparable from Jewish religion, claimed their place in His 
thoughts and teaching; and reading clearly the signs of the 
times, He warned His hearers repeatedly against the dire con- 
sequences of the impending breach with Rome. 
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CHAI>'rKR VI 


Judaism, the Religion in which 
Christ was liducatcd 

The general outlines of the religion in which C’lirisi was 
educated arc well known to every student of the Uihle. 'rhe 
importance attached by the Jew of that perirnl to his in<»nn« 
theistic conception of (Jod, to the 'IVn^de, the synagogue, the 
Law, the Sahl^ath; the obligation to observe the groat t«stivals 
such as the Passover, the Feast i>f Weeks, the bVa>t of 'P.iher- 
naeles, the Feast of the Dedication* as well as the w»lenin 
summing tip of the year on the Day of Atonement; the liiniti'il 
hut very real p<»wer of the Sanhetlrin; the ftppoMmt f»»ues of 
Pharisaism and SadductTisin; the Jewish hatre<l nt Satuantans 
and contempt f*>r (Jentiles and all tliose as:‘»*i i.ited with them; 
a very vivid expectation at least c»n the part ot smuu* Pah'.'.tinian 
Jews of a coming W’orld-ciitastrophe, a u«tltleu ajte* .ual a 
Messiah differing in many re*;peets fnaii fiie <lr..i'eudauf of 
David dcscrihed hy projdiets all tliese ftMturei "t ludaeau 
have been familiar to us alnarst trniu ehildboitd. 'Plie last 
mentioned ideas have, however, fre^juently been ascribed to 
all I^destinian Jews of that period in one and the same ti\ed 
form. 'Phey have popularly been supposed t** t onstiiute the 
Kutn total of all that is interesting in the cultural and religious 
outlook of the wdiole Jewish race in every part td' Pale .tiiM’ at 
the titne wlien tlirist wus born at liethlehetu, witen ilurine I IK 
boyhood lie lived at Nuvatretlt, when lie einbarketl on I Its 
public work in fhdilee, and carried mtt llis dating mitu'iry 
not only among tax-gathercra and sinners hut also among the 
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hated Samaritans, when He inaugurated His esoteric teaching 
of chosen disciples on the borders of Tyre and Sidon, and in 
the vicinity of the Graeco-Roman city of Caesarea Philippi, till 
finally He met His death at the hands of the Jewish hierarchy 
at Jenisalem. 

Modern Investigations. 

But the Judaism in which Christ was educated is deserving 
of closer inspection. In regard to some of the subjects men- 
tioned above opinion stands where it did fifty years ago; but, 
in regard to others, a fuller knowledge of the period and of the 
earlier and later history of Judaism, together with the broader 
outlook of the twentieth century, has resulted in a somewhat 
different conception with regard to more than one of them. 
Much more, for instance, is now known as to the various 
phases and forms of the Jewish Messianic hope; the prin- 
ciples animating the opposing forces of Pharisaism and Sad- 
duceeism are more clearly grasped. The impact of Hellenism 
and other cultures on Judaism is now more clearly realized 
and their impedance is seen to vary within the different poli- 
tical, geographical, and religious divisions of Judaism; for 
example, the results of such contact are bound to be different 
in various localities of the Diaspora and — of special importance 
for the present study — even in various parts of Palestine itself, 
in Jerusalem and Judaea on the one hand, and in Galilee on 
the other. 

The Modern Attitude to the Problem. 

But c^’en apart from these issues much that was taken for 
granted when Hdersheim’s History of the Jewish Nation was 
first published in i860 is now seen to be open to question. 
Details, as well as larger problems, are viewed from new 
angles, and consequently the lights and shades in the picture 
have changed considerably. Twentieth-century scholarship 
rightly hesitates to piiss a final judgment on not a few points of 
fundamental importance: at any rate very inconclusive and 
contradictoiy verdicts are pronounced by this scholar and that 
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on various issries of the utmost interest. Expert opinion tends 
to find in some details of the picture, which to earlier genera- 
tions seemed of small significance, the clue to a new recon- 
struction of certain aspects of Ju^ism. The end is by no 
moans yet in sight. For, though much has already been ac- 
complished, much remains still obscure and calls for further 
study on the part of those equipped with the necessarj know- 
ledge of Hebrew and Aramaic, and of the earlier and later 
Judaism. Too often the work has been undertaken in the past 
by Jewish and Christian writers who have embarked on the 
task with religious prejudices which have necessarily warped 
sound judgment and rendered their conchisions open to 
suspicion.^ In addition Christian theologians, avow'edly men 
of note and judgment in other spheres of Christian dogmatics, 
though too often ignorant of Hebrew and Aramaic, and thert*- 
fore without first-hand knowledge of the pertinent literature 
in its true setting, have at times rashly supposed thentselves 
competent to dogmatize alike on primitive Christianity and 
on its Jewish background. 

Some Problems still Unsolved. 

Many issues will probably always remain open to que.<<ttnn 
and incapable of definite decision owing to the paucity of 
Jewish literature dating from the period immeiliatety under 
review, as well as by reason of the evtdtmt lack of homogeneity 
in Judaisnt prior to tlie Fall of Jerusalem in A.n. 70. 'Phis 
latter fact makes it impossible for the cautious student to 
depend too much upon the copious literature dating from a 
time latcr —mostly mttch later- than the Fall of Jerusalem, in 


* Thp work of the late lenel Abrahams and of C. f). Mtmteiknv atands 
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which a homogeneous and well regulated religious system is 
expounded and Rabbinism reigns more or less supreme. 
Without in the least unduly ignoring that later literature he 
will best envisage Judaism, as it was known to Christ, if he 
views it in the light of the literature extant in His day, in so 
far as that still survives in the twentieth century, and in the 
light of the criticism of that literature, of archaeological dis- 
covery, and of the results obtained by the comparative study 
of religions.^ 

^ The scope of the present volume and the limits of this section of it 
make it impossible to discuss at length the non-biblical literature estant in 
New Testament times, and the comparative vdue of various sections of it 
for the present study, or to discuss the arguments for and against the use 
of Jewish literature of a later date as a primary witness to the religion of 
New Testament times. The following brief statement must suffice. To the 
last-mentioned class belong: (a) the MishncA^ the codification made c, a.d. 
200 of the oral tradition of die rabbis and subdivided into a number of 
tractates, some of which contain matter of considerable value for our present 
subject; (6) the yeruscHem Talmud, which may be assigned to the fourth 
Christian century, and (^) the Bdyiloman Tmmud, which belongs to the 
fifth or sixth Christian century; (d) the numerous Midrashm, some bdiong- 
ing to the earliest Christian centuries but none traceable with any certainty 
whataoever to the actual opening of the Christian era; (e) the Targvms or 
Aramaic paraphrases of the Old Testament, the use of which doubtless goes 
back to our period; but no extant edition of these, though doubtless based 
on earlier versions, can be held to go back to the first half of the first Christian 
century. Against the claim made by some that such sources should be regarded 
as primary authorities for our pmod must be urged the fact that, in their 
present form and as written documents, they are not the work of a contem- 
porary of Christ. Those which, had they been contemporary, would have 
proved most valuable (Mishnah and Talmud) are far removed from His date, 
and must inevitably reflect to a gmt extent the standpoint of the Judaism 
which assumed its deflnite and distinctive characteristiGa after the catastrophe 
of A.O. 70, and also of the Judaism which had experienced many years of 
acute controversy with early Christianity; two circumstances which could 
not fait to leave their mark on the religious outlook of its exponents and on 
the way in which th^ depicted the doctrines, practices, and aspirations of 
their predecessors. On the other hand, the reader must be on his ^ard 
against the tendency of some writers wholly to ignore the contents of this 
literature in their reconstruction of the Judaism of our Lord’s day, C. G. 
Montel^re'a SyfiapUc Gospels (and edition^ 1927) can be especially recom- 
mended to the reader on account of Its samW, the absence ox prejudice, and 
the excellent marshalling of rabbinical paraflels to the sayings attributed to 
Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels in £. Klostermann, Das MatthSus EtfangeHum, 
1927. See also G. Kittcl, Die Problem des paUstmschm und 

dm Vrehristentimj 1926. As an example of a work of a more partisan char- 
acter, in whidb the Pharisees are viaprously defended by a Gentile writer 
and in whidh more stress is laid on rabbinical, and less on a scientific examina- 
tion of pre^-Chxiitian sources of information, Travers Heiford, The Pharisees 
(1924), may be mentioned. Fiurther, among original sources, th^ 
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'Fhe Origins of Judaism. 

'rhe Jiuiaistn in whicli Christ was educated was itself the 
product of a long religious education: and that education was 
not completed even when the period represented by the New 
Testatnent writings came to a close. It is in part because that 
oiirlier development is too much ignored, alike by its critics 
and its apologists, that the New Testament phase of Judaism 
appears, as depicted by them, so insular an<l cold in its self- 
satisfaction, so inhuman in its outlook on its neighbours, 
whether Creek or liarbarian, and so bigoted in its condemna- 
tion of every creed other than its own, while itself failing to 
appreciate its own noblest ideate or to practise the very virtues 
upon which it most prided itself. An understanding of the 
origins of a religious system does not of itself involve an equal 


historian Jn)w{thuii imtat nuccsaarily Iw taken into account, tiuiuith the 
apccifU' purp<iKi*s for whidi he wrote otu) the topiex on wltieh he vhtelly 
dwell «ot %ery niutenitUy help m in reKHtd to most ol the isMtes itt 
diHinite* CNoisideruhly more importtince itiUHt inevitahlv Ito iiUaichcd to 
litmturc known to have Wn in exiKtcnee inior to the Fall of jeiUMtlent 
und enpeeinlly to that whieh ean he tr»ct*d hnek the very W'lnnntni^ of 
tile Cliristian eia, Witiwmt intrudinK « complete eatalofnte of Huch hteratnre 
attention may lie dimii, e.M*. to the extenaivt* ICnovhic Ittemturc tof ^aryttu* 
dttten, rhieily 170- 64 Thv Psalm af Halnmm (c, 40 H.c\)t tirnt-ceittuty 
works MU’h an 7 V liw/e 0/ Juhilr^s, the Astumptim of Mmrs, ami p»**Mhlv 
the S^tt<k>kite KriiKittent (sec p. 155 l>elow, n. 1). 'I'o the cl».siftK veara oi 
the finst <'itrtKtifin century helontf the .*»</ (.//A) /AwA of Ksdrm t partly edited 
hy a C^hrixtian redactor) and the AptHolypsr of Harwht wituh iite closely 
related to e;ujh tnher, TVw Taumrnts of thf Tnvltv AtirAin At, TAr Astimuon 
of haiah^ Tht Aptffolypst* of Mftses are u1m» vuhiahle; in their the>’ 

are pre«C:hrifitiaii» hut they Iona retained their populurtty and then 

tirehcnt form in <'hri*«tian ('ircleH an late tss tiie mtind Chri atari irntttrv. 
^rhe text of moat of the extant documenlfc of this nature witli introduction 
and brief ta>tca may l>e read in (•hartra, anti PsmlrpittPapfM of rAc 

Oltl TtUnment (4 voIm., I{ou«»Nei, IHf lirliftion tkt t tnl 

edition, reviNcd hy 11. (iref«M»ttnn, ia indi^ peniothle for rveiy «lep;tri- 
tttetit of the study of Jutlaiam duiiftxt the eenttifie*! ifiunethatriy prcvedirnt 
the < liriMian era, and S, KrausH, Talmudhchir (Voh. t into 4)» 

aervea tin* same fimetion for that of tltv Huveeedirm eenmrteH. For nmre 
(umular treatttient of the auhjcct ace Kdtcyn llevan, iffundrm mdft ihf tU:(h 
f^sts (S004), T/w tsriftf thf HotskUwh h* Unmms. Prom thhyioti 
to lirihirnm (iCAfd, Thf /#ecorv »/ hrarl (xepy). For the latei^t MclmUrh 
work cm Judaiam see J«*. Moore, yudmm in thf AVrif Crmwtr* of thr 
CMuhn Hm: Thf Ann »/ the Tunmtim (a vola., toay), while hkhiircr, A 
HUtory of tiHtymIsk Piitppft in the Tim ofjfsm but iatcat ihrrmuft 

aditiim^ X90t«-v) adll rcinaina indtHpcoMhle. 
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understanding of the full-grown product, or an adequa te 
appreciation of its spiritual significance for its adherents in 
its later developments. Conversely, however, to ignore entirely 
its origins and subsequent development is to run the danger 
of misinterpreting the relative proportions of essential and 
accidental characteristics to be found in the full-grown faith. 

Its Earliest Ancestry. 

The ancestry of Judaism — though then countless genera- 
tions removed — ^included animism, totemism, polydsemonism, 
polytheism; it included gods both of tribes and of localities, 
nature worship and henotheism.^ Even after the religion 
seemed to have passed successively through and beyond each 
of these early stages of development and to have embarked on 
higher possibilities, each and all of them, now separately, now 
inextricably blended, reappeared, with tragic results, as rever- 
sions to primitive type, marring and warping alike the religion 
itself and the mental and spiritual experience of its adherents, 
yet at times serving by their very terminology to give expression 
to tnitlts newly enunciated which might otherwise have failed 
to gain a hearing.^ 

Its Debt to Ne^^hboaring ReUgions. 

'I'o this extent the early ancestry of Judaism differed in no^ 
respect from that of most rdiigions of antiquity. But Judaism 
was more immediately the descendant of the * Hebrew Reli- 
gion *. The latter presumably first assumed characteristics 
ditrerentiating it from other Semitic religions when Moses, 
and subsequently the people whenn he led forth from Egypt, 

* .Si>« the brief but illundnating r&umS of ibis in T. H. Robinson, An 
Outlittf Intrnduftim to ttU Hittoty of Rdigiont (1926), Clhaps. 1-3. 

■ Of the beneficent result of the perpetuation and development, instead 
of the banwhment, of the old and the subetitutionof somedilng less intelli- 
giMe, the histoiy of the “ Hpirit ” teRninoIosy is an excellent illustration: see 
tiK> present writer's paper on “The Bpirit m the Old Testament and Apo- 
cryplw ” in Tfte S/mt in Lift md Thought, 1927, pp. 6 i- 7 S‘ “ There was 
little if any apiritual waste. The lower did not perish in the birth of the 
hiftherjbut persisted. . . . Ilie primitive is the pennsnent ” (land Abrahams, 
Shim Pemummt Vahut tHjfumm, 
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passed through the unique experience of entering into cov-cnant 
relationship with Jehovah and of becoming conscious, though 
dimly at first, of His moral attributes. Long centuries followed 
during which the Hebrew learned by bitter experience how 
unenviable was the lot of the little nation wedged in between 
two great limpires, Egypt on the one hand and the successive 
masters of Mesopotamia on the other hand, while other small 
nations around it plotted and aiunterplotted each other’s 
ruin. Moreover from those Empires, sometimes directly, more 
often indirectly through neighbouring nations and the remnants 
of the former inliahitants of the country, the Hebrews alisorbed 
much of the culture, the humanistic literature, the mythohigy 
of Mesopotamia and Egypt; they also adopted certain elements 
of their liturgical formulte, psalmody, festal calendar, and 
sometinuKi even their ailts. I'his process had gone far hefttre 
the eighth century ushered in the era of the great Hebrew 
pn>phet8 with their revelation of the divine attributi's such as 
righteouness, loving>kindnm, and holiness, and their declara- 
tion that corrraixmding virtues were demanded of Israel. 

'I'he nation luid scarcely begun to attempt the transhition 
of these idimls into legislation, much less to appreciate Jeremiah's 
t»iehing of individual fellowship and his own life of coninttmioii 
with (irod, when Ncbuchadrt>7ssar transplanted tite flower of 
the nation to Eahylon, where Judaism was h«>m. Its birth was, 
in part, the direct result of Kxekiel’s synthesis of ' pniphtiic ’ 
ami * pritistly ’ relipon, his ditctrine of the responaihility of the 
individttal in Jehovah’s eyes, his belief in the resurreetkm of 
the whole nation and in its restoration to Palestine, and in 
Jeiiovah's return to a recnnstnictcd Temple and an ideal 
social system. In part it was due to the mystic, or mystics, to 
whom we owe Jtaiak xMv, with their revelation of tlie 
Divine tninsccndunce and of the tnith <*f monotheism which 
hviiceforth remained a printary article of tiic creed of Judaism. 
Yet even this last momentous doctrine was pmhahly not 
achieved by Judaism unaided by outside influences. Iraitian 
thought, which contributed so much to the development ttf 
angeblogy and to the ideas of resurrection and judgment 
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which were prevalent in the Palestinian Judaism of the New 
Testament, may well also at this earlier time have helped the 
nascent Jewish Church to formulate this doctrine. But Judaism 
never slavishly followed any foreign models. Not only did it 
moralize and spiritualize all it borrowed: it ‘ judaized ’ it, 
and gave to it a form which enabled it to find a place in its 
religious system, literature, and theology. 

The Rise and Eclipse of the Universalistic Tendency. 

Thus far the history of Judaism might seem at first glance 
to point to its becoming the reconciling medium whereby all 
the tenets of other faiths might be purified and merged into 
a loftier conception of the essentials and demands of true re- 
ligion, and eventually the universal religion of all mankind. 
Such indeed mi^t well have been the destiny of Judaism had 
its leaders listened to the message contained in foe * Servant 
Songs in which it was called to be a “ light to lighten foe 
Gentiles ”, a call to a world-mission set forfo still more tren- 
chantly in the Book of Jonah. But foe natural hatred of their 
Babylonian foes and, after foe Return, of foe half-caste Sama- 
ritans whose first friendly overtures were rqected, and of foe 
Edomite and other invaders of foeir territory, proved too strong 
for the triumph of this missionary and universalistic strain 
in Judaism. The narrower ecclesiastidsm foreshadowed in 
Ezekiel quickly found itself in foe ascendant under foe leader- 
ship of Zcrubbabel. It was driven by Nehemiah to its logical 
conclusions in the political sphere, and in the ecclesiastical by 
the ever-increasing demand for separation from the heathen 
made by Ezra and his spiritual successors. It is this narrower 
exclusiveness in Judaism, intensified by circumstances yet to 
be mentioned, which meets us almost everywhere in foe New 
Testament. Only occasionally^ do we find in Jewish literature 
the generous univenaUsm exemplified in Simeon’s salutation 
of the Infant Christ as “ a li^t to lighten foe Gratiles ” 

^See Tut, viH. 3 -^,«ndd» 

extant paMsaea which reflect this pout of view in H. J. Widw, The Doetrua 
ttf Odd (i9*S)- 
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{lAthe ii. 32) and the Pauline stand for the free entry of Gentiles 
into the Christian Church. But the aged Simeon’s s<»ng, 
unless it be an insertion into its context under the inflmence <)f 
the later Paulinisin, certainly reminds us that the circles which 
influenced the boyhood of Jesus probably taught a simple 
piety which trustfully believed that in His own g«K)d t ime the 
(hid of Judaism would indeed gather all nations into Ilis fold. 
'I’he principle underlying the saying attribtitcd to Jesus in the 
h'ourth Ciospcl, “other sheep 1 have which arc not of this 
fold may well have been among tlie earliest of tlifwie which 
he learned at His Mother’s knee. 

The Stereotyping of Official Judaism. 

As early as the end of the Persian Period (331 B.C.) Judaism 
had become the religion of monothewm in which the 'I’cmple 
and the l.(aw were all important: in addition, it had a more 
developed sacred Oalenilar and well-defined seasons of esjivcial 
religious obligation, while certain instiUitions such sis circtnn- 
cision and the Kahhath assumed an importance contparuble 
to that of Baptism and Suntlay in strictly orthodox Christian 
circles. 'I’hc rise of the synagogues, too, may well gw bai’k to 
the Persian Period. Officially Judaism now began to conserve 
all that was best in its heritage fmm the past by prescirving the 
writings of the prophets and l>y editing the ancient traditions 
of the race. Since it was believed that the ttivine reveUition 
was complete in the l.iaw, the titteranccs of new prophets 
were discouraged and attrition Iregait to he concentratnl upon 
the study and safeguarding of the laiw, and the handing down 
to fMisterity of Uic traditional exegesis of the serthcH K>f earlier 
generations. 

'I’he Rise of New Problems. 

But, unofficially, wide circles of Jewry sought to ptmetrufe 
dee|Mnr into the problems of life and theology whieti con- 
fronted them. Some of these prohleim resulted from new 
circumstances in the {wditical sphere, offieis were contingimt 
on the progress in thought made during the Exile. Only two 
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or three outstanding ones can be even briefly indicated here. 
If Jehovah was transcendent, removed and isolated from His 
Universe, instead of being localized as of old in Palestine, and 
more recently in the Temple, how could He any longer 
an intimate interest in it? If He did, through what media 
did He communicate His wiH, through what instruments or 
agencies did He speak to men? Again, if Jehovah was the God 
of the Universe and not merely, as of old, of Palestine, could 
His rule of that Universe, viewed in the light of the tragedies 
of international relations, be regarded as just? How was it to 
be justified in view of the sin and wickedness of its heathen 
inhabitants and the obviously unjustifiable sufferings of His 
own people at tlie hands of the heathen? Or again, Jdiovah 
was the God not only of the race, but of the individual: could 
His dealings with individuals be held to be just? How could 
His providence be justified in view of the physical sufferings 
of men such as Job, and of the mental and spiritual as well as 
physical sufferings of those who died for Judaism and Jehovah, 
as did the martyrs of tlie Maccabean struggle and others who 
in later days defied the majesty of Rome? Moreover, when 
faith or reason, or both, answered that God’s rule of the uni- 
verse and His providence in regard to the individual were 
alike moral, and designed for the ultimate benefit of both, the 
further question arose as to how a synthesis of the eschatology 
of the Church and nation on the one hand, and of the individuid 
on the other could be constructed. These are but three of the 
many new issues which confronted the thou^tfiil Jew of 
post-exilic days, and the answers to which made an indelible 
mark on the Ju^sm in which Christ was educated. 

The Various Reactions to these Problems. 

Men of loose morals and of low intellectual standard — 
there are such in every nation-— mi^t be impervious to the 
impact of such questions. They would continue to pay lip- 
service to the ofiidai religion and, for the rest, resort to magical 
rites and bdiefo in demoniacal agencies, and find comfort in 
those survivals of earlier phases of rdigion, to the repeated 
(»sis> 11 
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rccruclescence of which reference has already been made. 
Men who held ofKcial posts as the guardians of the sacred 
Temple might well be hostile not only to such depraved ten- 
dencies, but also to honest searchers after answers to these 
questions, and to the formulation of hypotheses to explain 
then> which found no justification in the 'rcmple liturgy. 
Gmservative exponents of the Law would similarly hesitate 
to accept new theories of life, the universe, or (Jod, unless 
they were dt'ducible from the l.iaw, either directly or indirectly 
by means of some involved or intricate method of exegesis to 
which they were gradtially becoming accustomed.' Moreover, 
the very occurrences which made some of these questions all 
the more uigent- Anti<»chus lipiphanes’s attimpt to extirpate 
the Jewish religion, Pompey’s entry into the 'remplc, to men- 
tion no others -intensified the devotion of tlie devout Pales- 
tinian Jew alike to tlie Temple and the I aw, and strengthened 
his detennination to remain religiously separate frotn the 
heathen enemies of his religion. In the face of drcuntstances 
such as these a dispassionate examination of the religious 
beliefs of other peoples and a mnscious b{>mming front any of 
them Wits impossible in the ctute of those Pahwtinian Jews who 
were the true spiritual descendants of men who, when many 
of tiieir compatriots embraced Hellenism at AntUH'hus Kpt- 
phancs’s behest, sacrificed their lives in defenat of Temple, 
Sabbath, Circumcision, and all that endeared Jtulaism as a 
religion to its adherents. Consequently tlie i*harist>es, the 
spiritual descendants in question, were entirely oblivious of 
the extent to which they had all unwillingly Itorrowed certain 
of tlieir <iistinctive doctrines, or at least the foritin in uhieit 
tlK7 expressed them, fmm foreign sources. 'Phe Hadtlueees, 
because at heart descendants of the puthkal and rntmalhl 
followers of Judas Maccaluvus, had no such ]>rogr(*ssive 
logy and therefore, from this point of view, hud no nwd 
to borrow theological ideas or terminology; tiiey had less 

* Ilow v»ty liir rmwvfd from the neienrifie exemnii xf tlw twmtirth 
CSiristbin eemuty their esegeiiiH could Itecome i» welf rxeiupfitiei! hy St. 
I’aul'd recoune to it in r 6V. x. 1-^4; Out, iv. ai-jt. 
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antagonism to foreign ideas as distinct from foreign political 
domination. 

The Reaction in * Wisdom * Circles. 

The type of question outlined above had already been 
asked, and partial solutions had been offered even before 
Antiochus Epiphanes’s mad persecution had prejudiced the 
Palestinian Jew for long years to come against every form of 
Hellenistic culture and philosophy. And the Jew, as of old, 
had already drawn upon the religious experience of the outside 
world — ^thc world both of Mediterranean civilization and of 
the Further East. Two great outstanding movements of 
thought were now gathering force. One of them, the ‘ Wisdom 
Movement ’, though typically Semitic in its origins and always 
remaining essentially Jewish, approximated, especially in 
Alexandria, to Greek ways of riiought, Gredc ways of visualiz- 
ing these problems, Greek ways of answering them. Its greatest 
Alexandrian Jewish exponent was a contemporary of our Lord, 
Philo, whose works reveal the effort of a Jew, who was never 
disloyal to Judaism, to enrich his faith from Grerit thought, 
and al)uve all to deck it out in a Gredk dress.^ Greek philosophy 
of ‘ the street comer ' has also been detected in the Alexandrian 
Book of Wisdom. Apart from the Book of Proverbs, only 
one Wisdom Book, Ecclesiastes, finally found a place in the 
Palestinian Canon of Scripture. But Ecclesiasticus, though in 
Hebrew it now survives in a fragmentary form only, is also 
the work of a Palestinian Jew; in Palestine no less tlm in the 
Jewuh Diaspora and later in the Christian Church, it was a 
chief favourite; in its Hebrew form as well as in its Greek 
translation, it underwent more than one revision. Its contents, 
like Prov. viii, well exemplify the limited extent to which 
Palestinian Jews were prepared to go in accepting the Helleni- 
zation of native Hebrew conceptions of Wisdom, and of the 
relations between the transcendent Deity and His Universe. 
Another book which falls into the category of Wisdom Litera- 

* For a dear •tstmumt of Philo’t position see, e.g., W. Fairweathec, 
Jtm and th$ Gndo (i9a4}, pp. 164-417. 
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ture, most probably of Eg3rptian Jevtish origin, the Book of 
Tobit, reflects even less of the specifically Hellenistic spirit, 
though remarkable for the brilUant combination within itself 
of varying literary and religio-ethical models ranging from 
those of Persia to those of Egypt.^ 

The Reaction in Apocalyptic Circles. 

The other movement, however, flourished more especially 
among Palestinian Jews and was practically unchecked by any 
official condenonation; only in official Sadducean circles can 
its specific tenets be said to have failed entirely to obtain a 
hearing. So far from receiving a set-badk through the on- 
slaughts on Judaism of persecutors such as Antiochus Epiphanes, 
this type of thought flourished the more in times of adversity. 
It nerved the Hasidaeans to sacrifice on sacrifice, and itself 
received new inspiration from every calamity which befell the 
Jewish Churdh and individual members of it. It was not with 
the specifically Greek, but with the emphatically Eastern 
elements in Hellenistic culture that this movement had most 
affinities: it drew the greater part of its imagery, if not also of 
its essential ideas, ultimately from that Iranian circle of thought 
with which the Jews had become increasingly familiar from the 
time of Cyrus and Darius onwards. Thus, in describing the 
survival of the individual after death, it frequently utilized the 
imagery of bodily resurrection, where Jewish eaqmnents of 
this doctrine who were tinged with Gret^ thought spoke of 
‘ immortality It devdoped the doctrine of a great final 
Assize and of places of punishment and bliss to wMch those 
thus judged were consigned. Endless were the fantastic de- 
scriptions and the involved imagery employed by numerous 
writers on themes such as these. 

* See like introduction to Tobit in Charles, Apocrypha and Ptcudepigrapha 
(if die Old Testament, Vol. I. pp. X74-9!0t. The book vras probahijr amongst 
uiose read by our Lord in His cbildhood and, it would appm, influenced tike 
Gospels writers, ibid., ikote to xii. id-aa. 

* For the development of Hebrew and Jewish speculations as to the 
lUkseen world m geikersl see C. F. Burney, IsraePt Hope of ImmortaUty (1909), 
W. O. E. Oesterley, Immortality and the Unseen World (xpat), F. Ndrschec, 
AborieHtaludier and AlttestamentUeker AifertuAungiglamen (ipad). 
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Angelology and Demonology. 

Instead of a personified (though scarcely ever thoroughly 
hypostatized) principle of Wisdom or ‘ Logos ’ or ‘ Powers ’ 
as the intermediary (or intermediaries) between fire tran- 
scendent God and His Universe, Apocalyptic formulated a 
doctrine of angels and demons, respectively die loyal servants 
and deadly enemies of God. This, diough not without warrant 
in Scripture, was ultimately swollen to excessive proportions 
and, at times, reduced to absurdity by the development of a 
bewildering series of orders and gradations among these super- 
terrestrial beings, drawn in part more or less directly from 
Eastern sources, and in part from survivals of popular Pales- 
tinian demonology. Michael, the archangd, became the 
guardian angel of the chosen people, while Azazel, or Beliar, 
or Satan, or Mastema, as he is variously named, became the 
leader of the spirits of evil. Just as Michael was not indq>endent 
of his Creator, so Satan and his satellites, fallen and defiant 
though they were, the tempters of men, the enemies of God 
and of Israel, were never regarded as the creatures of any god 
or gods other than Jehovah. No real Dualism is to be found in 
Ju^sm. Unlike ^ose of the Wisdom Movement, the literary 
products of this trend of thought required no philosophicid 
acumen or preparation on the part of their readers. The 
angelology, demonology, and descriptions of coming material 
prosperity for the righteous Jew in the heavenly Jerusalem and 
of torment for his tormentors, which appeared in various liter- 
ary creations of this type, could not but appeal to the popular 
imagination. But the grandeur of its faith in God com- 
mended it to the devout in all dasses of society — ^not merely, 
as some have thought, only to the Galilean peasantry — to 
whom religion, rather than mere external eoclesiasticism, was 
the mainspring of life. 

The Spread and Ultimate Extinction of Apocalyptic. 

Not all Pharisees necessarily accepted the Apocalyptists’ 
philosophy of the past and the future in its entirety, ^t the 
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majority at least accepted its doctrine of the resurrection and 
shared its angelology: they ingeniously found justification for 
these tenets in the Law itself and defended them against the 
Sadducees. The latter either denied entirely the truth of 
conscious existence after death or, more probably, advanced 
a belief in a bare idea of immortality of the soul as against 
that of a bodily resurrection.^ Its careful chronological data 
in regard to the past, linked with its apparent certainty as 
to the future expressed in terms whi^ were capable of 
repeated rdnterpretation, appear to have obtained for it, in 
increasingly widening circles prior to a.d. 70, a measure of 
unofficial respect second only to that in which the Law 
itself was held. Thoroughly pessimistic as to the present 
world-dispensation, it proclaimed a gospel of optimism and 
prayerful watching for the immediate and final revelation of 
God which was the very antithesis of Ecclesiastes’s dictum, 
“ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” Properly understood, 
it was capable of leading its followers to higher ideals 
than those achieved by the older prophetic descriptions 
of political supremacy rmder the leadership of a Warrior 
Christ, even when the latter was ethically conceived. Thus 
understood it assumed, as His teaching in manhood preserved 
in the Gospels clearly shows, a very important part in the 
education of our Lord. Unfortunatdy it was banned by later 
Judaism, partly on account of its popularity among Christians, 
and partly too because, improperly tmderstood, it had played 
no small part in inciting the Jewish populace to embark on the 
disastrous war of A.D. 70. In consequence the Book of Daniel ‘ 

^ On this view, which is the more probable, see W. O. E. Oesterley, 
The Boohs of the Apocrypha^ pp, 130-59, where the other important differ- 
ences between Pharisees and Sadducees are discussed, indudinpf the former’s 
admiration for the prophetical literature and the latter’s refusal to j:(ive so 
mudb authority to it, their differing views on God, the work of providence 
in human life, their disagreements as to the lunar and solar calendar 
On their differences in legd interpretations see Foakes Jackson and Lake, 
The Beigitmngs cf ChrisHanity, Part 1. Vol. 1 , Appendix D. Cf. also F. 0 , 
Burkitt, ** Jesus and the * Pharisees ’ ’’ in The Jounwl qf Theological Studies 

nii.- theoloOT of this book and its place in Jewish religion see J. A. 
Montgomery, The Book of Danid (International Critical Commentary, 1927), 

pp. 
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and Isaiah xsiv-zzvii are the only considerable sections of this 
numerous literature which have found a place in the Jewish 
Palestinian Canon.^ 

The Divergent Tendencies in Judaism intermingled 
with each other. 

Such then were the nu>st remarkable constituents of the 
Judaism which had been evolved by the dawn of the niriarian 
era and then existed both in Galilee and in Jerusalem. This 
Judaism did indeed combine within itself the most diverse 
elements, ‘ yet it must not be imagmed that any one of these 
any longer remained, if indeed it had ever existed entirely 
separate and apart from the oth^, in, as it were, a water- 
tight compartment. Men did not dearly label ^emselves 
‘ Apocalyptist of the advanced school ’, ‘ Apocalyptist of the 
old-fashioned kind ’, or ‘ Native Hebrew 'Vi^dom adherent ’, 

‘ Advanced Wisdom adherent ’. Elements of one system of 
thought were inextricably interwoven with those of another. 
The presuppositions of die seemingly old-fashioned e^onent 
of the Warrior Christ of the prophetical type, if analysed, 

* I.e. “ the Old Testament ” of the Chiistian (Protestant) Bible. 

* The reader interested in this aspect of the subject may consult Erik 
Stave, Ueher den Einfluss des Parsismusaufdasjudentum (1898); J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism (19x3), pp. 286-331; G. W. Cait^, Zoroastrianism and 
Judaism (191 3); C. T. Sfarley Walker, '^Persian Influence on the Development 
of Biblical Rdigion ”, in The Inter^eter, Vol. I, pp. 3x3-20. For the pan- 
Oriental viem of H. Gxessxnann in this coimexion see his “ Die Aufgaben der 
Wissenchaft vom nachbiblischen Judentum ” in ZJi,T.W, (x925), pp. i-sz, 
and for a timely caveat against mistaking half-Jewish, ha£f-heatbm” con- 
ceptions for * ** Judaism” see Kittd, op. ciU,m. 73-6, especially p. 75, n. 4. 
On the possibilities of the influence of BudcOusiii see Georg Faber, ” Bud- 
dhistiche und neutestamentliche ErzShlungen, das Problem ihrer gegen- 
seitigen Beeinflussung ” (Untersuchungen xwn N.T., 4, 19x3}; H. Ifoas, 
“ Bibliographie zur Frage nadi den Wechselbeziehun]^ zwischen Bud- 
dhismus Christentum ” {Verqff. des StaatL Forschungsinst fUr ver~ 
gleichende Rel^iiott^esck. an der Unw, Lnpxig^ No. 6, 1922). It would appear 
that Egypt was the original home of the “ golden rule ” of Hillel and Jesus, 
see the present writer’s ” Teaching of Amenophis and the Book of Proverbs ” 
in The Egyptian Journal of Archaolcgy (1926), and W. O. E. Oesterley, 
The Wisdom of l^ypt and the Old Testament (1927), and for an attempt, 
first made Gressmaxin, to jSnd the original of the Parable of Dives and 
Lazarus in an Egyptian model, known to our Lord presumably in His boy- 
hood in a Jewuh dress, see Hans Windisch, ” Overstrekking on Echtheid 
der Lazarusparabd ”, in Nietao TheoL Tgdschr. (1925), pp. 343“^- 
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might be found to include a clearly-marked apocalyptic dogma 
of a world-catastrophe and a judgment after death, and so on. 
Nor were men conscious that any of these distinctive opinions 
were traceable to foreign originals or were in any way influenced 
by, or had essential aflmity with, those of any Gentile nation, 
Greek, Roman, Semitic, or Far Eastern. 

The Many-sided Character of Judaism in Our Lord’s 
Boyhood. 

In the light of this retrospect it is self-evident that the 
Judaism in which our Lord was educated was rich and varied. 
It contained things new and old, ennobling and degrading; it 
mirrored man’s highest insight into the unseen and the spiritual, 
while it preserved much that was no more than the petrified 
remnants of earlier strata of civilization and of comparatively 
blind, aimless searching after the Divine. It was no narrow 
school of religion although its education was by no means 
finished. No religion could be prouder of its heritage from 
the past: no adherents of any religion could be more determined 
to safeguard their faith from external influences even to the 
point of standardizing both its central tenets and its least 
important observances, than were the religious leaders of the 
Jews. 

Judaism on the Defensive against Nevir Inroads of 
Hellenism. 

But this determination to maintain the Faith owed in part 
its vitality to the very fact that Hellenistic culture, ailts, and 
speculations were still sweeping into Palestine, and their im- 
pact was becoming more constant and threataiing. Only if 
we give full weight to this fact shall we have a rightful appre- 
ciation, even if condemnation be not entirely transformed into 
admiration, of the conservative leaders of Judaism. VVhen 
most tempted, under the influence of the Gaspel criticisms of 
them, to condemn the ‘ scribes ’ of the Pharisees and even the 
latter themselves, it bids us think of them, on the contrary, 
as really sedrix^ to preserve a living religion against tlte en- 



croachment of foreign cultures and faiths. These, though 
some of what they offered was admirable, would have forced 
upon Judaism much that was undoubtedly poorer t^nn the 
lofty religious aspirations, spiritual ideals, and moral preempts 
which were characteristic of Judaism at its highest. Even if, 
to their ovra undoing, they well-nigh petrified religion in the 
process, the Jewish leaders’ t^iacious stand for these ideals 
deserves our admiration to a fiu greater extent tTian most 
Christian writers usually admit. It must be remembered too 
that Hellenism, when once the Syrian yoke was lifted from his 
neck and the Roman substituted for it, was no longer for the 
ordinary man the object of hatred which it had been previ- 
ously. No longer a political menace, its insidious religious 
dangers to the welfare of Judaism might fiave been entirely 
forgotten by the man in the street but for this dogged anti- 
pathy to all things Gentile, this well-nigh blind devotion to 
‘ the Law ’, this devoted stand for ‘ the traditions of the fathers ’, 
this self-satisfied conviction that they themselves were the sole 
exegetes of God’s self-revdation, which characterized the 
Pharisees. 

The Mentality of the Jewish Religious and Political 
Leaders. 

True, they often, probably increasingly, fell far below 
their own standards of conduct and of humanitarian idealism 
in relation even to their own co-rel^onists — to minimize 
this fact in the desire to defend them is at once stupid and 
unscientific. But it was thdr misfortune, rather th^ their 
fault, that they failed to recognize the Divine in One who was, 
to their prejudiced and suspicious minds, only one of many 
popular leaders. He came forward with strange doctrines; 
He defied their purificatory laws; He had the audacity to 
denotmee the hollowness of their r^ulations about eedesias- 
tical fasting; and, af^arently wantonly, broke, and even 
modred at, thdr w^-intentioned Sabbath regulations. It was 
lliese leaders of rdigion whom He denoimced most violently: 
and He did so doubtless because He saw in ihem, in spite of 
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their faults, the best there was in Judaism. He therefore sum- 
moned them loudly and boldly, not only to live up to their own 
ideals, but even to raise them to His own perfect standards. 
Their failure to recognize Him was indeed Aeir misfortune — 
so He Himself summed it up at the end — Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Their position of 
authority and leadership largely conduced to it, for authority 
all the world over, in the ecclesiastical as well as in the politick 
sphere, can not tolerate the charge of ‘ hypocrisy ’ and shrinks 
from all discussion as to the rightfulness of its dicta. It ever 
seeks to remove not the conditions of its own making which 
justify the charges brou^t against it, but those outspoken 
servants of God who make the charges. Some of the Pharisees 
were probably no better and no worse than many rulers of 
Christ’s Church against whom the same charges of hypocrisy 
and oppression of the poor have been brought; but He Him- 
self certainly did not bring s^ainst them indictments as sweep- 
ing and as horrible as those which historians have had to enter 
against several Bishops of Rome. Indeed the charge, for 
instance, that " they devoured widows’ houses ”, even if, in 
its original context, it referred to Pharisees as a whole and not 
to a definite class or individual among them under discussion, 
is only understood in its true significance when it is realized 
that, in the past at least, not only had th^ as a matter of ethical 
teaching, but, as Josephus emphasises, they had in actual 
practice, successfully justified themselves to their fellow- 
countrymen as the would-be guardians of the widow, the 
poor, tihe oppressed.^ Neither in Jewish literature nor in the 
Gospels is it suggested that the poor hated them and regarded 
them as their enemies. The Romans, the Rome-loving and 
dissolute House of Herod, the Sadducean aristocracy, the 
oppressive landlord, the unptindpled tax-gatherers far more 


On the 'Am ho-'Ar»f (" the people of the land ”), thw attitude to dw 
leaders of religion, and to religion itself, see C. G. Monteiiore, Tbe Synaptic 
Gosp^, Vol. I, pp. enircxvi, and G. F. Moore, “ The 'Am H^Aref and the 
Haberim ” in Foakes Jackson and Lake, 3%a Bcginmi^ Ckristiamty, 
Part 1, Vol. 1, Appendix E, as mil as in his volumes already referred 
to. 
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deserved, fully earned and received the hatred of the populace.^ 
But when the Pharisees joined hands with the Sadducees, the 
populace so far trusted the judgment of the former, or rather 
unthinkingly and loyally followed this Pharisaic leadership, as 
to allow Him to be crucified Whom thqr had lately hailed with 
‘ Hosannah It was indeed the Pharisees who crucified Christ: 
but it was the Pharisees also whose devotion had kept intact aliVA 
from natural decay and from Hellenism, and had even made no 
mean contribution to, the Judaism in which Christ was educated. 

^ Not that the Roman authorities were more venal in Palestine •virere 
officials of similar status among other subjects of Rome who showed a like 
implacable hostility to Roman culture and adxoinistration. Nor were the 
tax-gatherers wholly bad, unprincipled, or, at heart, necessarily apostates 
from Judaism. Siniilarly all landowners were not necessarily avaricious: b 
part at least the economic conditions of the times were responsible for much 
of the [poverty of the day. Just as the Herodian family with its vicious 
propensities tended to fall bdovo the standard of life which reigned in the 
best Roman feunilies of the times, so the upper dasses of the Jews, by reason 
of the religious bond which existed between them, probably practised in 
ffieir dealings with their dependents and poorer neighbours a nigher humani- 
tarian ideal than did those of the Gentiles. So too the Sadducean priesthood, 
in spite of its conservative theology which went hand-in-hand with an 
unfortunate blindness to spiritual realities, in spite too of its aristocratic 
contempt for the point of view of the masses and its comparative fnendli- 
ness towards a wider outlook than that of the Pharisees, less hostility to 
Hellenism, and greater subservience to die Roman authorities, must not 
be passed over as altogether vicious and contemptible. Judged not by the 
standard of their rivals, the Pharisees, but by that of the piiesdy authorities 
of other religions of their time, they emerge from the test much better men 
than they are often painted. Moreover, the Zadokite Fragment ”, if it is 
righdy connected with their circles rather than with a sect of Christians 
(G. Margolioudi) or the Dositheans (Schechter), shows that lh^ were far 
from dead to aU spiritual realities. “ Those who had entered a new Covenant”, 
disgusted at the spiritual shortcomings of the Holy City, and beings— either 
literally or spiritually— true “ sons of Zadok ” (Ezek. xliv, 15), withdrew, 
acoordmg to this document, to a commxmity life near Damascus in order to 
restore the original punty and exact details of Israel’s religious life in the 
wilderness. A ritual ceremony and solemn oath adnoitted the neophyte to 
the community, which was stricdy monogamous and presided over by the 
inspector ” who sat in Moses’ seat Mention is made of a “ Teacher of 
]^ghteousnes8 ”, the “ only Teacher ”, “ The Star ”, now supposed to be 
dead, now as coming in the future. The sect had an opponent, a man of 
scoffing ”, and expected tribulations to precede the coming of ” the anointed 
one ”, a Messial) not of Judean but of Levitical lineage as in yubilees xsxi, 
la ff. and Test, of Twelve Patriarchs, Judah xxv. See further S. Schechter, 
Documents of Jetmsh Sectaries, Vol. I, Fragments of a Zadokite Work (1910); 
G. Marg^outh, “ The Sadducean Christians of Danoascus ”, in The Exposi- 
tor (191 i-a); C. G. Montefiore, The Spirit of Judaism in Foakes Jackson and 
Lake, op. dt., pp. 97-xoi. The most important study of the Sadducees is 
that of R. Leszynsl^, Die Sadduasder (xQia). 
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Galilean Judaism. 

It is only if we try to visualize the ways in which, and as 
hir as possible the extent to v^ch, Hellenism in its various 
aspects was then succeeding in entering Palestine that we 
shall rightly understand either the peculiar environment in 
which our Lord was educated in His boyhood or that which 
drew from Him later His stem denundation of that Judaism 
of Jerusalem which finally condemned Him to death. His 
earliest education, be it remembered, though in a family circle 
of simple piety and unaffected religious zeal, was not carried 
out in the shdtered atmosphere of a narrowly orthodox Phar- 
isaic home nor under the shadow of the Temple in a worldly 
priestly family. It took place in Galilee. This district was 
originally so named because it was almost surrounded by non- 
Israelite territory: it was still the district of Jewry which lay 
nearest to the great Hellenistic world of which Antioch in 
Syria was the capital. Still nearer stood the confessedly Hellen- 
istic dty of Caesarea Philippi. Even if the majority of the in- 
habitants of most of the villages of Galilee be held to have 
been at this time of pure Hebrew descent — and this is in 
doubt — the fact remains that new ideas, whether from Antioch 
or the Further East, would easily filter into Palestine by way 
of Galilee. On its southern borders, sqparatii^ it from the 
head-quarters of Judaism, lay Samaria, against whose religious 
schism and mixed descent antipathy in orthodox circles showed 
no sign of abatement. Galilee, though in this way geographi- 
cally separated from Judaea, avowed, in orthodox drdes, 
alliance to the same great fundamental prindples as did 
Jerusalem; but it by no means follows that even these Gali- 
lean drdes were at one with Judaea m regard to matters which 
were not regarded as fundamental. 

The Influence of Galilean Judaism on that of 
Judaea. 

To reconstruct, then, the main outlines of Jewish life in 
Jerusalem, and to transfer them without more ado to Galilee 
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in general and to Nazareth in particular is unscientific, and 
liable to give a false impression of the cultural and religious 
environment of the latter. On the other hantl, we must not 
allow the pendulum to swing too far in the opposite direction, 
and, in the absence of reliable evidence, hastily iTnag;nf> tViat 
the inhabitants of Galilee were at this period of so TniYP<^ a 
descent as to be excluded from the category of ‘ Hebrews ’ or 
‘ Jews that the Gospel record of Gralilean piety, numerous 
synagogues, and meticulous care for the minutiae of the cere- 
monial law are wholly untrue to fact. The very proximity of 
paganism alvrays evokes a more lively religious faith in pious 
and orthodox circles who feel the challenge and therefore the 
more zealously practise with meticulous care those very cus- 
toms and external rites which, whether they still retain any 
spirituail significance or not, are the recognized badges and 
symbols of the faith in question. For instance, in Galilean 
circles of a distinctively Jewish type, Sabbath observance. 
Synagogue attendance, and pilgrimages to the central shrine 
of Judaism for the great festivals, whenever opportunity 
offered itself, formed an essential part, not merely of Pharisaic 
formalism, but of real simple piety. Whatever problems the 
d^erentia of Galilean piety as compared with those of Judaea 
set us, they are more probably concerned with additions to the 
normal cycle of Jewish belief and practices than with sub- 
tractions from them. For instance, a pilgrim from Nazareth 
to the Temple at Passovertide brou^t with hi-m as livdiy a 
fruth in and as dose an acquaintance vrith ‘ the Law, the Pro- 
phets and the rest of the books ’ as wdl as vrith the traditions 
of the elders, and a determination to practise their ethical, 
moral, and ceremonial demands as had any inhabitant of 
Jerusalem who belonged to a similar stratum of society and 
had a tike passion for the worship of the God of Israel. But 
there might well be this difference: the Galilean brought with 
him mental presuppositions, the products of doser acquaintance 
vrith certain phases of Hellenistic thought and life and Eastern 
speculation which had filtered into Galilee in a form vrith 
whidi the Judaean was as yet unacquainted, or only acquainted 
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through the medium of pilgrims from Galilee, or of traders 
who came to Jerusalem from the North. 

Other Influences at Work in Judaea. 

It was not, however, only from Galilee that the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem and Judah learned of Hellenistic ways of thought 
and life. The Galilean pilgrim to Jerusalem could, if he wished, 
and the trader would almost inevitably, transplant to Galilee 
Hellenistic ideals which had come to his notice during and 
because of his sojoium in Judaea. 

The Diaspora as a Medium for the spread of Hellenism 
in Palestine. 

The Judaism of the Diaspora, particularly that of Alexandria, 
acted as a bridge between Palestinian Judaism — more particu- 
larly that of Jerusalem and Judsea — on the one hand, and the 
unadulterated Hellenism of the Pagan world on the other. 
Hellenistic and other pagan ideas which Judaism wotild have 
rejected \mcompromisingly from the time of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes onwards, if presented to it directly by Hellenism, could 
still enter Palestinian Judaism unrecognized, because brou^t 
thither by pilgrims to the Temple who were r^resentatives 
of the most pronounced Jewish piety of the Diaspora. More- 
over, Hellenism in many of its salient features was already 
firmly established in Palestine itself: the Jew could not entirely 
cut himself off fi^>m contact with it, and constant association 
of this kind inevitably reacted to some extent in the long run 
upon aU but the most prejudiced in their religious, national, 
and social ideals. Gre^ cities had arisen on the western sea- 
board of Judaea much as they had done in the vicinity of Galilee, 
ornate with Gredc architecture, equipped with facilities for 
Gredk games, in themselves advertisements for the spread of 
Gredr civic ideals, and centres for the acquisition of a know- 
ledge of the Greek language. That language from Alexander’s 
day had become more and more the language of international 
relations, and in the time of Christ it was the paramount 
lai^;uage, It was tihe language of the trader and of the mendicant. 
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of new religious ideas in all die Mediterranean coast-lands, 
and, not least important, the language in which Roman officials 
administered justice at its eastern end.^ With Greek as the 
international language, with Roman roads and Roman organi- 
zation of means of communication. East and West were mmiTig 
closer to each other than ever before. Mithras was soon to 
journey Romewards as the soldiers’ god, and the gods of Rome 
penetrated wherever the Roman Empue held svray; while the 
cult of the Roman Emperor himself was already on the eve of 
its victorious career in the East. Official Palestinian Judaism 
might — and it did vnth aU its strength — resist the imposition 
of the worship of the gods of Hellenism and draw up minute 
regulations as to the correct etiquette and behaviour of the 
devout Jew in regard to the images of pagan gods,‘ and refuse 
to allow the Roman Eagle to be placed upon a porch of the 
Temple, but it could do no more than check— it could not 
entirely arrest — the invasion of Egyptian and Oriental, Greek 
and Roman ideas. Thus facilitated, Greek ideas must have 
spread at least among some sections of the Jewish people and 
have produced a recrudescence of earlier phases of super- 
stitions, mythological speculations, and magical rites, and 
may indeed have added new ones. Some of them, partly 
clothed in Jewish forms, were already to some extent used, 
paradoxical as it soaay seem, to express characteristic doctrines 
of certain sects or aspects of Judaism. 

Foreign Elements in Essenism. 

Moreover, Hellenism no longer consisted of ideas derived 
from specifically Greek thought. That Oriental ideas of a very 

^ Thtu ‘ Hebrew ’ wes now lire * sacred ’ language. Since the Betam 
from Azatxuuc had become more and more the living native language 
or dialect of Palestine, spoken in tiieir own homes by all who had not become 
wholly or paituJly Hdilenized. See Dalman, T/ts Words of Jesus ( Eng l ish 
translation, i 9 o^< Fbr a somewhat revolationary view as to the hcmie 
language of the Jews, scsrcdy tenable but demanding attention, see M. H. 
Se^, A Qrammar of Mshnaic Hebrea (192^, and for the origins and 
linguistic afiBnities of me sacnsd language of our Lord's race see G. R. Driver, 
“The Modem Study of the Hebrew Language ”, in The People and die 
Book (1925), pp. 73-120. 

* See the tractate of the Mishnah entitled Ahoda Zara (in. kfolatry). 
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pronounced character had already entered Palestine, and had 
successfully established themselves in some circles — whether 
in the train of Hellenism in general, or directly from the Orient 
— ^is put beyond dispute by the peculiar beliefe and practices 
of the Essenes. The members of this rigorist and ascetic sect 
of Palestinian Judaism, retaining as they did many distinctively 
Jewish beliefs and doctrines unaltered, modified certain dogmas 
and added others. They formulated for themselves a code of 
practical life which was perhaps partly Greek— possibly Pytha- 
gorean — but which was also in part certainly of Oriental 
and especially of Persian origin. In particular, the Essenes* 
sacramental treatment of common meals should warn us 
against a too hasty judgment in favour of the commonly 
accepted view, that not only in its origins was the Jewish sacri- 
ficial system not sacramental, but that also in New Testament 
times it was necessarily and always regarded merely as a ‘ good 
deed ’ to be performed, laddng all sacramental efiEicacy, and 
convejdng no ‘ grace ’ whatsoever to those who took part in 
it.^ Indeed, it is far too hastily assumed that, whatever may 
have been the extent to which the ^edfic ideas and practices 
of the ' mystery-religions ’ held sway outside Palestine, and 
influenced the thought and practice of the Judaism of the 
Diaspora and of European Christianity, they did not enter 
Palestine at least sufficiently early to be reckoned among the 
religious ideas in which our Lord was educated, and in regard 
to which He sought to educate His disciples at the Last 
Supper.* 

^ Such, for instance, are in general the oondusions expressed in G. B. 
Gray, Saaifice in tAe Old Tatament, Its Theory and Praetiee (1925). 

* Cf. J. W. C. Wand, The Deoetopment of SaeramenteHm (1928), Chaps. 
I-V, who also &VD1US the view that such sacramental ideas were innate 
in the Jewish sacrificud worship and were presupposed by our Lord in His 
words and acts at the Last Supper. See further lUrl VSlker, Mysteriim tmd 
Ag^e (1927). On the allied question of the Jewish doctrine of baptism in 
general, and of that of the Irenes in particular, see Oesterley and Box, 
The Reagion and Warship cf the Synagogue, pp. 255-64. 
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Were Ideas of a * Mystery ’ Type Prevalent in 
Palestine ? 

Specifically ‘ mystery-religion ’ ideas, e.g. the idea of the 
dying and rising god, were certainly current in pre-eadlic 
Hebrew religion and also in Alexandrian Judaism prior to our 
Lord’s day.’^ Thus it is unjustifiable to argue from the lack of 
evidence in New Testament times that no ideas of this kind 
could have continued to exist in Palestinian Judaism. But it is 
equally Tmcritical to suppose that they did, at least in any 
definitely formulated manner, and to proceed upon that tm- 
certain basis to argue that our Lord was educated in an en- 
vironment of this kind, and further to read it, without more 
ado, into any of His teaching recorded in the Synoptic Gospdis, 
or to use it to prove the genuineness of any sayings in the 
Fourth Gospel® which presuppose the terminology or ideas 
of the theology of the mystery-religions. 

The Doctrine of God; Inconsistent Elements. 

Enough has been written to demonstrate on the one hand 
the virile, undying devotion of its esponents to Judaism, and, 
on the other hand, the lack of homogeneity in the inherited 
characteristics and general atmosphere of Judaism as late as 
the first half of the first Christian century. It should not 
surprise tis, therefore, to find a corresponding lack of cohesion 
even in the central doctrines of Judaism when examined in 
detail. The doctrine of God as we have seen was now defi- 
nitely monotheistic: this much is be3wnd dispute. Though 
Jewish piety always conceived of God as ‘ at hand ’ {Jer. xxiii, 
23), His transcendence was emphasized and over emphasized. 
Even His Name revealed of old to Moses (Ezod. iii. 14) was 

^ See G. Kittel, DU H^Umtieht MysteriettreSgioH und dm AIu Testa- 
ment (1924.), and, on Hbsea, Greastnann, “The Derdopment of Hebrew 
Psalmody ’’ in D. C. Simpson, The Psabmsts (1926). 

* On Jerome’s reference to the cult of Tammuz at Bethldiem and on 
various versions of the Jewish Midrash and on the possibility of die influe n c e 
of the myth of Osiris on Judaism, see Gerhard Kittd, op. dt., p. 83, and 
Excursus 11 , pp. 69-194. 
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no longer used; in its place epithets such as ‘ The Merciful 
‘ The Holy One or periphrases like ‘ The Most High, the 
Lord of Heaven ’ were employed, or, with a still greater recoil 
from all possibility of irreverence, terms such as ‘ The Name ’, 
‘ The Place ’, ‘ The Word ’ (Memra) were used.^ His ethical 
qualities were also recognized — up to a point. Beyond that 
point inconsistencies become apparent, corresponding gener- 
ally to the various types of thought and the presuppositions 
which contributed to the sum total of the adherents to the 
Jewish Faith. Thus all could apply the term ‘ Father ’ to God 
— the philosophical writer Philo and the author of the Book 
of Wisdom need only be mentioned to illustrate its use in 
Alexandria, while the occurrence of the term in Palestinian 
literature, late as well as early, testifies to the universal em- 
ployment of the expression. Every Jew of the period could 
have subscribed to the opening formula of ‘ the Lord’s prayer ’.® 
No greater mistake can be made than to suppose that it was 
Christ who first, or chiefly, employed the term, or who first 
emphasized the Doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. The 
word Father came naturally to Efim, because He had been 
familiar with it from His (^Idhood in prayer and speech at 
home, in Scripture, in Psalmody, and in discourses alike in 
Galilean synagogues and in the awe-inspiring environment of 
the Temple. But what was the exact connotation of the expres- 
sion? Different mutnces of the term have to be taken into con- 
sideration and various shades of meaning attaching to the 
word must be carefully differentiated. That God was a father 
to Israel was fully recognized; that, in a really ethical sense. He 
was a father to individual Jews was also to some extent appre- 
ciated. But was He in a real sense the ' Father ’ of the Universe 
and of aU mankind including the Gentiles? Here it was that 

* On these and on Bath Kal, Shekmah, and ‘ Metatron which played so 
in^itant a rdle in later days, see Box and Oesterley, The Religion and Wor- 
th^ cf the Synagogue, pp. 169-95. 

' On the truly Jewish character of this prayer from beginning to end 
see C. Taylor, The StQmgs qf the yemsh Fathen (1897), and espedally 
Israel Abrahains, Studies in Pharisaum and the Gosj^ (and Series), pp. 
94-108, and Some Rabbinic Ideas in Prcyer, ibid., pp. 7a^. 
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opinion wavered. No Jew hesitated to see in him ‘ The T^ing ’ 
— ^not only ‘ our King ’ but ‘ the Eling of the Universe But 
it is significant that, to judge from the Jewish literature still 
extant which emanated from the last two pre*Christian and 
the first Christian centuries, that in which the Gentiles were 
included within the orbit of the Divine providence and favour 
became more and more infrequent till the first Christian 
century, and that in which it was confined entirely to Israel 
increased. But, apart from this grave defect in their conception 
of the Divine Being, the God of the Jew was quite unjusti&bly 
attacked by Mardon, who claimed that He was just, but not 
wholly good. However ‘ stem and relentless ’ the God of the 
Old Testament and of the Judaism in which Christ was edu- 
cated may appear to the twentieth-century min d, and however 
much ‘ t^ has darkened our later theology to the imagina- 
tion of His own worshippers both young and aged He ever 
appeared in the opposite li^t, whether they were simple 
village carpenters of Nazareth or skilled ex^;etes, Pharisees, 
of Jerusalem. On this issue the lessons learned at His Mother’s 
knee and His own teaching in His manhood could have met 
no critidsm at the hands of His bitterest Pharisaic oj^onent, 
however much the latter might have criticized Christ’s prac- 
tical application of it. But not even in our Lord’s teaching is 
the doctrine of God’s universal Fatherhood enunciated in a 
way which puts it beyond dispute; and it is inconcdivable that 
He took a less liberal view than did the Judaism which in so 
many ways He sought to broaden and spiritualize. Moreover, 
if we judge this issue in the lig^t of its natural corollary, 
namely the Jews’ actual attitude towards Gentiles and their 
preconception as to the ultimate fate of the latter, we shall 
realize how little practical value the recognition of God’s 
Fatherhood of the whole human race had at diis time for the 
nation in general.* 

^ L. R. Famdl, The Attributet cf God (1925), pp. i74» *78- 

* See H. J. op. cit,, for the teaching contained in Ae liteiatute 

prior to the end of the first Christian century, and A. Maimorstrin, The 
OldRedibinie Doctrine of God, Vol. I, The Neanes and AaribuSnafGod{.i9rj). 
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Messianic Expectations. 

So too when we consider the Messianic expectations of 
this period, we meet with a similar lack of consistency. Even 
setting aside the worldly-wise practical outlook of the Saddu- 
cean hierarchy, which was ordinarily imwilling to build castles 
in the air, or deviate unduly from the line of common sense 
in any department of life,^ we must not suppose that the rest 
of the population was agreed that a Messiah was at hand. 
Some were still content to concentrate their attention on a 
human Messiah, a Warrior Christ — a Judaean rather than a 
Levite, as had been thought in an age much nearer that of the 
Maccabees. Others — whether they were indeed numerous is 
very doubtful — expected a Messiah of more or less heavenly 
origin who would miraculously appear after, not before, the 
final tribulation, whose kingdom would not be of this world 
but was one to be unfolded only after the collapse of the 
present world-order Many were influenced by a compara- 
tively large amoxmt of Apocalyptic literature in which no 
Messiah has a place but where God Himsdf adjudicates, and, 
directly or through angelic mediation, establishes the New 
Order. The latter sometimes appears to have included a 
Messianic Banquet, a detail of Jewish eschatology which 
throws a flood of light on Luke xiv. 15-24, and may in part 
explain the original intention of Christ’s institution of ‘ the 
Lord’s Supper ’. On this theory the latter was proleptically a 
celebration of that Messianic banquet, enacted without any 
intention of its being repeated tiU the Messianic Age had 
come (laike xxii. 16). But in spite of all the tmcertainty as to 

^ But see p. n. i, above, on the Zadokite Fragment. 

* It is impossible to estiniate to what extent Jews of oxir Lord’s day spoke 
of the Messiah as “ Son of Man Even though ihe expression in Jjoniel 
vii* 9-X4> may originaJly have referred to Israel or to the Archan^l Michael, 
it was interpreted messianically in the Similitudes of Enoch, and ” the Man ” 
is somewhat similarly employed in 4 Ezra xiii. i f£. In Enoch, however, 
this personage introduces the End and the Age to coxne, whereas in 4 Ezra 
he introduces only the limited days of the Messiah On the various 
titles of the Messiah in existence at the time and so capable of having in- 
fluenced our Lord’s expectations of the End even in the days of His childhood, 
see Foakes Jackson and Lake, op, at., pp. 345-420. 
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which, if any, particular view of the Messiah and of the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom was most widespread, it can be safely and 
definitely asserted that the stereot3iped and self-consistent 
cycle of eschatological expectations presupposed by Schwdtzer 
in his elaboration of Jesus’s eschatological programme never 
existed either in Galilee or Jerusalem. Neither Christ nor any 
other Jewish boy was educated in an inelastic system of this 
kind. With equal certainty it may be afiEbned that no depart- 
ment of Judaism had ever conceived of a Suffering Messiah; 
and outside Jewish-Christian circles Isaiah liii was not under- 
stood by Jews of the period as referring to the Messiah. Pro- 
phets had indeed worked and suffered in old times and, though 
according to official theory prophets of the old type no longer 
existed, individuals arose from time to time who, to all intents 
and purposes, acted as though they were prophets, and called 
men to rq)entance.^ Like the false Messiahs or national 
leaders who occasionally appeared, some of them deceived 
themselves and their dupes. But once their day was over and 
their pretensions found false, sudi men were no loi^r re- 
garded either as true prophets or as Messiahs who had been 
martyred in the cause of true religion. Thus the idea of a 
suffering Messiah vm not found among the many diverse 
expectations included in any of the various and— logically, at 
least, from our point of view— mutually inconsistent esc^to- 
logical theories of the period of our Lord. If, as seems certain, 
it vras part of Christ’s message, it must be included among the 
few important aspects of His teaching which had no counter- 
part in the Judaism which formed His environment, either 
in His boyhood home in G^lee or in His last days at 
Jerusalem. 

E.g. John the Baptist. A very difiEerent picture of him, however, is 
painted by Josephus: see K. Lake and Foakes Jackson, The Beginnings of 
Ckristumity, Vol. L For a dear statement of his significance in relation to 
Christianity see A. C. Headlam, Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ (1923)9 
pp. i33“7x; W. Fairweather, op, cit., pp. 223-7; and also 1 . Abrahams, 
Studies (xst Series, 19x7), pp. 30-5. 
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The Temple; its Religious Significance. 

But 'widespread, speculative, imaginary, imreal, and often 
inconsistent as were these visioxiary hopes of an immediate 
and final interposition of God in the mundane sphere, they 
did not transform Palestinian Judaism into an other-world 
rdigion in a bad sense. Few if any Jews of our Lord’s day 
adopted the point of view of some of St. Paul’s converts to 
Christianity from the Judaism of the European Diaspora. 
The Palestinian Jew of our Lord’s day did not, it would appear, 
argue that, as the Messianic Age was on the point of dawning, 
it bdioved him to cease from the ordinary activities of life and 
devote himself either to a leisurely waiting for that era by 
doing no work, or to the formulation of an InterimsetMk and 
the abandoning of the religious and moral ideas which he had 
inherited. In our Lord’s day the confederation of the Zealots, 
who became so conspicuous on the eve of the fateful war with 
Rome, was already in existence, but it had not yet reached its 
final stage, when an insane disregard of the actual facts of the 
political situation and a perverted sense of what Judaism stood 
for involved its adherents in national disaster. The Temple 
still attracted its devotees. Herod had lately added to its area 
and had in part rebuilt it. Though that Temple was now less 
Semitic and less specifically Jewish — ^Hellenistic as was its 
latest builder and its general style — the veil still added an air 
of mystery to the iimermost sanctuary of the building. In the 
court which immediately surrounded ‘ the House ’ the priests 
still offered the prescribed sacrifices. Outside and around it 
now stood another Comt, that ‘ of the Israelites ’. Outside 
the latter was the ‘ Court of the Women ’ contdning the 
trumpet-shaped coffers in which were cast freewill offerings. 
Those learned in the Law discoursed within this court, and 
noade their contributions here as much as in the synagogue^ 
to the sum total of what came to be known as ’ Halakhah ’ 
(explanatory narratives enforcing the legal and ritual injunc- 
tions of Scripture) and ‘ Haggadah ’ (explanatory narratives 
of a homiletical character). Round afi &ese Courts, which 
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successively typified the ascending scale of holiness in Israel’s 
‘ Holiest ran the great outer Court or Court of the Gentiles, 
beyond which, as notices on the marble wall round the first 
of the inner Courts warned them, Gentiles might not penetrate. 
In this outmost Court men exchanged their foreign money for 
its equivalent in Temple coinage, bought animala for sacrifice, 
or used it as a short cut, if they wished to go from the city on 
the west of it to the Kidron valley, the Mount of Olives, or 
the villages lying to the east of it. In our Lord’s time Judaism 
did not regard the Court of the Gentles as sacred in the sense 
in which the Inner Courts and the Temple Building were 
sacred. In addition to Gentiles traversing its area, Roman 
soldiers did sentry duty on the terraces above the colonnade 
of pillars which surrounded it. Only one Jew, our Lord Him- 
self, is known to have urged by word and action that it ranked 
in sanctity equally with the remainder of the Temple area, in 
the sense that finandal transactions such as then took place 
in it were derogatory to its sacred uses.^ 

The Religious and Social Significance of the Syna- 
gogues. 

But though the sacrificial cultus had for centuries been 
confined to fius one Temple at Jerusalem (save for the rival 
Jewish Temple in Egypt), and Jews in their masses flocked 
there for the great pilgrim festivals; though it was here that 
the great public, as well as private, sacrifices took place, ac- 
companied by a worthy ceremonial of ancient origin, with 
liturgical formulae of great antiquity, with psalmodic and 
musical accompaniments, the fact remains that the Temple 
was no longer the real centre of the inner spiritual life of 
Judaism. This spiritual life from youth to old age was nourished 
in the synagogues which were to be found in every city and 
village ^ou^out the land. In them the Jew received his 

^ For the presence and activities of inoney^dbangers in the Temple see 
S. Krauss, T^mudische Archaolope^ Vol. II, p. 4x1. How wide of the trulh 
was Edersheim’s dictum that it needs no comment to show how utterly 
the Temple would be profaned” by such transactions; see L Abrahams, 
Studies (xst Series), pp. 
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education in biblical and doctrinal knowledge. In them on the 
Sabbath were gathered all Jews — probably the great mass of 
the nation — who separated themselves from their Gentile 
neighbours and from such of their fellow Jews as lived the 
lives of apostates (e.g. tax-gatherers and siimers) ^ or grew lax 
in the punctilious observance of the Sabbath and other out- 
ward tokens of the true child of Abraham (e.g. ceremonial 
washings). Hence the hostility of such Jews to our Lord when 
He seemed to be betraying the very aspects of synagogue 
amenities upon which most stress had come to be laid. 

Jewish Liturgical Formulae of Our Lord’s Boyhood. 

Much of the Jewish liturgy of to-day dates back to pre- 
Christian times. Thus from boyhood our Lord was familiar 
with the reading of Scripture and its exposition. Twice a 
wedr, and on feast-days, portions of the Law were read in 
Hebrew; additional readings were provided on Sabbaths and 
Festivals, and tliey were followed by an Aramaic translation. 
The Shema (“ Hear, 0 Israel, 2cc.”) assumed the importance 
of a credal confession in the services of the synagogue and its 
framework of blessings existed even then. Prayers, including 
praise, thanksgiving and intercession, and culminating in a 
doxology, were becoming stereotyped at this period. Not 
all, but still the majority of the Shemoneh ’Esrdi was already 
in existence. The Kaddish was used as the Lord’s Prayer is in 
Christian services, to mark off the various sections of the 
service, in which confession of sin also had a place. The Ten 
Commandments were already finding a place in the ^agoguc 
liturgy in connexion with the Shana, just as they had long 
before been used in the Temple from which the synagogue 
took so much, and upon the liturgical arrangements of which 
it, in turn, had no small influence.^ 

^ On the teaching of Judaism in detail in regard to these classes see Israel 
Abrahams, Studies (ist Senes), pp. 54-61. 

' See further W. O. E. Oesterley, The Jtmsh Background Idu ChrisHan 
LUurgy (1925). 
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Festivals. 

But neither Temple nor Synagogue, vdth their oppor- 
tunities for public prayer, for learning the Law and for its 
exegesis, were thought to exhaust the demand made on the 
individual to give himself to God in specifically religious 
exercises. Into the multitudinous ways in which religion vras 
brought into close connexion with ^e everyday life of the 
individual it is impossible to enter in this essay. Not only the 
obligations and privileges of daily life, but the great ecclesias- 
tical festivals were made real for him as an individudl precious 
in the sight of God, and as a full member of the Church of 
that One Living Gk}d. Thus the Passover, even though cele- 
brated under the shadow of the Temple itself, was distinctly 
a domestic festival: it vm in his own private house that the 
individual celebrated it, and the purely domestic ceremonial 
acts which preceded it, of which the search for hidden leaven 
was the most spectacular, were no less important than those 
coimected with the choice and slaughter of the Paschal lamh 
for each household.^ 

The ‘Eiddush*. 

Another observance which meant mudi for the individual 
and his personal realization of his worth in the sight of Israd’s 
God was the wedkly celebration of the Kiddush. Of its antiquity 
there can be no reasonable doubt. It is not only an excellent 
example of a ceremony which was domestic in its origin, but 
also it deserves mention as being adopted later by the 
synagogue though still retaining its earlier domestic im- 

' See especially Oesterley and Box, The Worsfap of ihe Ten^U and Syna- 

? <^ue, pp. 355 ff. For recent and illuminating atucUea of the Passover see 
j. B. Gray, op. cit.,jpp. 383-97 and N. M. Nioolsky, “ Fascfaa mi Kulte 
des jerusalemiscfaen Tempeb ”, in the Zeittehr^ fbr (Be edaestameniliehe 
Winmeludt wad du Kunde det naMibUtcheH Judentum (1927). The bearing 
of these upon the vered question of ue date of the Inst Supper and 

the apparent oontradictiona between the Sywptic and Johanntne accounts 
of the events of the day preceding Good Friday naturally falls outside the 
present chapter. Nor is it possible here to discuss questions such as those 
rdating to ^ powers of the Sanhedrin, procedure at trials, the varying views 
on marriage and divorce, &c. 
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portance. It also deserves mention as having been, in the 
estimation of some recent scholars, the occasion of the Last 
Supper, and therefore the parent of all the various forms 
of tile Christian ‘ Communion Service Be that as it may, 
our Lord must have participated in this social meal mth 
unfailing regularity at His home at Nazareth, and presided at 
celebrations of it when His disciples observed it. It ushered 
in the weekly Sabbath and also the great Festivals. The meal 
concluded with a sanctification ceremony in which the pre- 
siding host uttered a commemoration of the institution of the 
Sabbath, a blessing over a cup of wine, of which all partook, 
followed by a memorial of the Exodus, and a blessing over 
the bread which was then distributed to the participants in 
the Kiddush?- 

Was the Law Burdensome? 

To many other characteristics of the Judaism in which 
Christ was educated — ecclesiastical, religious, social, and 
moral — ^it is impossible even to refer in the present sketch. 
One issue has been reserved for this final paragraph, though 
obviously it can only be referred to without any attempt being 
made to discuss it fully. In the estimation of Palestinian Jews 
of the period of our Lord’s boyhood was the Law a burden? 
We can only expect to answer this question with an open mind 
if we set aside not only the denunciations of it uttered by a 
certain Jew of the Diaspora, Saul of Tarsus, after he became 
a Christian, but also the lavish and indiscriminate praise of 
it which we find in Rabbinical writings. True, not much is 
left upon which to base a judgment as to the part which it 
played for ordinary men of our Lord’s day who really had not 
the leisure to be ‘ busied with the Law ’ in all its ramifications, 
as had the learned ’ scribes ’ who gave up the whole of their 
time to its study. And yet our Lord’s condemnation of its 

^ See W. O. E. Oesterley, TheJeutiA Beukground cfAt CkritHan Littam, 
pp. 79 ff., 167 ff. For other Jewish festivak, both of a private and pubUc 
character, and the liturgical and ritual observances connected with them 
which reacted trpwt arid influenced each other, see Oesterley and Box, 
op. ctt., pp. 365 ff. 
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abuses as producing a paralysis of the spiritual life, and His 
positive statement that He came to ‘ fulfil ’ not to ‘ destroy ’ 
the Law itself, should warn us against too harshly supposing 
that it invariably took the joy and spontaneity out of life, 
erected an impassible barrier between man and ^d, or inevi- 
tably obscured, rather than revealed, the Vision of God for the 
average man. Its prohibitions, as well as its sanctions, when 
compared with the far less highly developed moral and religious 
standards of other peoples, prove that in itself the Law was on 
the side of and to that extent made for good. Its mavims as 
enunciated by the Rabbis, when compared with those of the 
Sermon on the Motmt, afford xnany a parallel to the teadhing 
of Christ. But for His fuller revelation of the Divine, Judaism 
would have continued to hold its place as the noblest attempt 
made by man to apprehend the Divine and to translate high 
ideals into actions. As it was, Judaism played an essential part 
not only in educating humanity to receive His revelation, but 
also in His ovm education, just as John the Baptist served as 
His Herald. But, having done so, it vims, unlike John the 
Baptist, unable to see the true magnitude of its work: hence 
its failure to grasp that “ He must increase, but 1 must decrease”. 
Like many a human parent it failed to grasp that its child was 
at last fuU-grovm, and that its own task was then completed. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The Bible as Christ Knew It 

The Two Languages of Palestine. 

Palestine, at the time of Jesus Christ’s life in it, may pro- 
perly be described as a bilingual country. The native tongue 
was Aramaic, a Semitic language, akin to Hebrew but different 
from it, which the Jews had gradually adopted, after their 
return from Babylonia, from the people around them. Parts 
of the Old Testament {Daniel ii. 4&~vii, Ezra vi. 8-vi. i8, 
vii. 12-26) are written in it. Hebrew, the original language 
in which the books of the Old Testament were written, remained 
the literary language of the Jews until after the time of even 
so late a writer as Ecclesiastes, and the knowledge of it was 
never lost by the priestly class and the learned men; but by 
the beginning of the Christian era it was not understood by 
the common people. The Scriptures were read in it in the 
synagogues; but the reading of the Scriptures had to be 
followed by an interpretation into Aramaic, out of which 
eventually grew the officially recognized Tcargwmrn or para- 
phrases. Hebrew, therefore, was not a language of the people 
in the first century. The second language generally known in 
Palestine was Gredk. As the result of the conquests of Alex- 
ander, Greek became the common language of the East, known 
not only by the highly educated but by all who were not 
illiterate. 

The general knowledge of Greek appears from a con- 
sideration of many passages in the Gospels and Acts. Often, 
of course, there is no indication of the language used. Occa- 
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sionally an Aramaic phrase is actually quoted (“ Talitha cumi ”, 
“ Ephphatha ”, ” Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani ”); and it may 
be assumed that when (as in LiJie iv. 16 ff.) Jesus preached 
formally in a synagogue, the address with which He followed 
the reading of the Hebrew Scripture was in Aramaic. The 
soldiers who came to John the Baptist {Lvke iii. 14) may 
have been Aramaic-speaking soldiers of Herod, but Pilate 
certainly would not have spoken it; his arguments with the 
Jews (which were followed by the crowd as wdl as by the 
priests) must have been in Greek. In Acts the evidence is 
still more clear. Peter was regarded by the Sanhedrin as an 
“ unlearned and ignorant ” man (iv. 13); hut his address to 
the mixed crowd on the day of Pentecost and that to the 
household of Cornelius must have beoi in Gre^. So also 
must have been Philip’s conversation with the eunuch. The 
apostolic message to the Churches (xv. 22 £F.) must have been 
dieted in Greek. It is true that l^e chief captain expresses 
surprise at Paul’s speaking Greek (xxi. 37), but that is because 
he has taken him to be an Egyptian. It is more dgnificant 
that, when Paul asks permission to speak to the people, the 
officer assumes that a speech must be in Greek, and that the 
crowd evidently expected him to speak in Greek, and to be 
able to understand him. It was a surprise, though a welcome 
one, when he spoke in Aramaic. Before Felix, Festus, and 
Herod, as in his missionary preachings in general, it is obvious 
that he spoke Greek. 

The position, therefore, was not unlike that which exists 
in the bilmgual parts of Wales: Aramaic spoken habitually 
by the people among themselves in ordinary intercourse, but 
Greek essential, not merely for literary purposes but for inter- 
course with officials, with commercial travellers, with the Jews 
of the Dispersion who visited Palestine in large numbers, and 
^th all kinds of strangers. The ‘ Grecian Jews ’ mingled with 
the native Jews at Jerusalem in the earliest days of the Church, 
and though there might be jealousies, there is no trace of any 
difficulty in intercoiuse and common worship. All Jews out- 
side Palestine knew Gredr as a matter of course and of daily 
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usage, and all Jews within Palestine, except the wholly illiterate, 
must have been able to understand and make tise of it. 

Of Jesus Himself we can be certain that He knew Hebrew, 
since the synagogue roll was given to Him to read from; Ara- 
maic would be a matter of course, even if there were not record 
of His use of Aramaic phrases; and for the reasons already 
stated it may be r^;arded as certain that He was acquainted 
vnth Greek. 

In what form then was the Bible accessible to Him and to 
the population of Palestine in his days? Not in three languages, 
as might be expected from what has gone before, but in two. 
No Aramaic version of the Scriptures existed as ]ret; for although 
the paraphrasing of the Hebrew in Aramaic was, as has been 
said, a normal procedure in the synagogue, the interpreter was 
strictly forbidden to commit his paraphrase to writing, lest the 
vnitten paraphrase should come to Challenge the authority of 
the original Hebrew. Apart from the Samaritan version of the 
Pentateuch, which will be mentioned later, the Scriptures were 
accessible in two languages only, the original Hebrew and the 
Greek translation which originated at Alexandria in the third 
century B.c., and which is known as the Septuagint. 

The Bible of Our Lord. 

A further question arises: what, precisely, were the Scrip- 
tures as known by the Jew of Our Lord’s day? In a sense it 
may be said that the Bible of Our Lord was the Old Testament; 
but the phrase is loose and in some respects misleading. 
Strictly speaking, there was no Bible and there was no Old 
Testament, as we use these terms. That is, there was as yet 
no closed Gmon of sacred Scriptures. The Hebrew Canon of 
the Old Testament was not definitely formed until the end of 
the first century of our era, after the fall of Jerusalem. At 
the beginning of the first century there were ^ee groups of 
sacred books: the Law, the Prophets, and the (miscellaneous) 
Writings or Hagiographa. The Law consisted of the five books 
of the Pentateuch. The Prophets included the Earlier Pro- 
phets, i.e. Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings, and the Later 
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Prophets, i.e. Isaiah, Jerendah, Ezehid and the twelve Minor 
Prophets. The Hagiographa comprised Psalms, Job, Proverbs, 
Ruth, the Sotig of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Esther, 
Chronicles, Daniel and Ezra (including Nehemiah). Reference to 
this division is made in the Prologue of Jesus, the son of Sirach, 
who describes his grandfather as “ much given to the reading 
of the law and the prophets and the other books of our fathers 
The three divisions no doubt represent three diSerent stages 
of canonization, and a descending order of authority; the Law 
being the first and most authoritative group of sacred books, 
recognized as sudx at least from the days of Ezra, the Prophets 
being accepted as a definite group at latest by the end of the 
third century before Christ, while the limits of the Hagio- 
grapha can hardly he regarded as finally determined before 
the Synod of Jamnia in (or about) a.d. 90. The uncertainty 
attaching to the last group did not, however, affect the full 
acceptance of certain boolb in it at an earlier date, notably 
the Psalms, the references to which in the Gospels show that 
it was unquestionably regarded as inspired Scripture. 

Fundamentally, therefore, “ the Bible as Ch^t knew it ” 
consisted of the Hebrew Scriptures classified in these three 
divisions, and embodied in leather rolls preserved in the 
synagogues. No such thing as a Bible in a single voltime 
existed then, or for several centuries after. There was a roll 
of the Law; a roll (or more probably two or more roUs) of 
the Prophets; and detached rolls of the Hagiographa. And 
these rolls were not, at any rate normally, held in private 
possession. They belonged to the Synagogue. Only the trained 
scholars who understood Hebrew could read them; and 
although the Rabbis mtist have had means of private study, 
the educated Jew in general woiild not be likely to possess a 
private copy of the Scriptures in Hebrew. Such acquaintance 
as he had with them, apart from hearing them read aloud and 
paraphrased in the synagogue, was due to the great translation 
known as the Septus^t, or the Version of the Seventy. 
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The Septuagint. 

The Septuagint may be compendiously described as the 
Bible of the Dispersion. Its existence ms due to the disper- 
sion of Jews throughout the Greek world which was the out- 
come of Alexander’s conquests; and its birthplace was Alex- 
andria, the head-quarters of Hellenistic scholarship. The 
story of its origin is recorded at great length in the document 
known as the Letter of Aristeas, a work purporting to be 
written in the reign of Ptolemy Fhiladelphus (283-247 b.c.), 
but actually no doubt a century or a century and a half later. 
The story as there told has many features which are obviously 
legendary, but its main outline is supported by such subsidiary 
evidence as is available. There is no reason to doubt that the 
translation of the Law into Greek was made at Alexandria in 
the reign of Fhiladelphus, and it is not impossible that its 
inception was due, as the Letter narrates, to the encourage- 
ment of the monarch himself, then engaged in forming the 
great Library of Alexandria. The translations of the other 
books followed at tmcertain dates, and were the work of various 
hands; and it is certain that most, if not all, of the books 
included in the Hebrew Canon had been translated into 
Greds: before the beginning of the Christian era. 

Its Contents. 

The contents of the Septuagint, however, are not identical 
with those of the Hebrew Bible. Certain other books, of which 
no Hebrew original exists, or, in some cases, ever existed, 
were included in the Greek Old Testament as it ultimately took 
form. These are the books which in our English Bibles are 
grouped apart as the i^crypha. In the Gredt Bible they are 
scattered among the other books, according to their nature, 
the exact order varying in different lists and in different early 
manuscripts. Thus x Esdras is a variant vosion of the end 
of 2 Chronicles and Ezra-Nehenudh, with additional matter, 
and is naturally placed with Chronicles and with 2 Esdras, 
which is a more accurate version of Exror-NehemuA; Tohit, 
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Juditht and Maccaiees, as historical or quasi*-historical books, 
are generally attached to these; Wisdom and Ecdesiasticus are 
placed with the other * Sapiential ’ works, while Baruch and 
the Epistle of Jeremiah are naturally appended to that prophet. 
All of these books are excluded from the Hebrew Canon as 
finally fixed at the Synod of Jamnia, and are therefore either 
excluded or segregated in versions which follow the Hebrew 
Canon, such as those of Luther and the English translators 
from Tyndale onwards. They were also rejected by Jerome, 
but survived from the Old Latin, which was based on the 
Septuagint, and so form part to-day of the Bible of the Roman 
Church. 

Its Text. 

It is not, however, only in contents that the Septuagint 
differs from the Hebrew. There are also marked dilbrences 
in detail. Even in the Pentateuch, the text of which may be 
presumed to have been settled earliest, and with which trans- 
lators and copyists would least venture to take liberties, there 
are considerable varieties of language. In some of the other 
books the differences are more far-reaching. In the last four 
chapters of Joshua', in the narrative of David’s early life in 
j: Samuel', in the accoxmt of Jeroboam in i Kings; in Coverts, 
where the Septuagint has many verses which do not appear 
in the Hebrew; in Joh, where the original Sq>tu:^[int text 
appears to have been much shorter than the Hebrew as we know 
it; in Esther, which is expanded in Glreek to nearly twice the 
length of the Hebrew; in Jeremiedi, where much is omitt^ 
in the Greek and much transposed; in Batdd, to which the 
Gre^ adds the q>isodes of Susanna and of Bel and the Story 
of the Three Children; and to a lesser extent in every book 
of the Canon, the texts of the Massoretic (or standard) Hebrew 
and of the Septuagint differ so markedly as to challenge inquiry. 
Which is to be preferred, and what is the explanation of this 
marked divergence? 

The textual history of the two versions is very different. 
Of the Hebrew Old Testament we possess no manuscripts 
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earlier than the ninth century; but there is an extraordinary 
closeness of agreement between all the manuscripts that we 
have, of whatever age. The most careful precautions were 
takffl to secure exact accuracy in transcripts of the sacred 
books, and these precautions have been successful in seeming 
a uniformity of text to which there is no parallel in literary 
history before the invention of printing. Further, it is evident 
that the texts which lay before Jerome at the end of the fourth 
century, and before Origen in the first half of the third century, 
were substantially identical with that of our manuscripts; and 
such fragments as have survived of the Greek translation by 
Aquila, about the second quarter of the second century, teU 
the same story. Since the begiiming of the second century, 
then, the Hebrew text (commonly called the Massoretic text) 
may be taken as having bear fixed and unchanged; and it is 
extremely probable that this fixing of the text is to be referred 
to the same Synod of Jamnia, about aj). 90, which has already 
been mentioned as having finally determined the contents of 
the Hebrew Canon. 

Differences from the Hebrew. 

Before a.d. 90, however, direct evidence ffdls us; and it 
is natural to look to the Greek Septuagint version, which (as 
we have seen) vras translated from the Hebrew in the course 
of the three centuries preceding the Christian era. For this 
we have plentiful and early evidence, the earliest (apart from 
a few fragments of papyrus) being the great Codex Vaticanus 
and Codex Sinaiticus (imperfect) of the fourth century, and 
the Codex Alexandrinus of the fifth. If, then, this version 
differs markedly from the Hebrew as we have it, must we not 
conclude that the Hebrew text which lay before the Septuagint 
translators was different from that which was standar^zed by 
the Massoretes; and was not therefore the Hebrew Bible known 
to Jesus more like the Septuagint than the Hebrew which has 
come down to us? And is not this conclusion confirmed 
when we find that the quotations from the Old Testament 
in the Gospeb and Acts generally agree with the Septuagint 
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rather than with the Hebrew, or eke differ from both? 

The conclusion at first seems irresistible, and it may be 
that there is much truth in it. There are, however, certain 
serious reservations to be made, (i) The true text of the 
Septuagint itself is often hard to determine. Even the earliest 
manuscripts differ markedly, and contamination with other 
Greek translations (those made by Aquila, Symmachus, and 
especially Theodotion, in the second century) and wi& the 
Hebrew has obviously affected it very considerably, (a) The 
translators were not always good Hebrew scholars, and they 
may have misunderstood the original. (3) Outside the Law, 
they probably did not fed themselves bound to strict accuracy, 
and they may often have paraphrased rather than translated. 
(4) Omissions may be due to a desire for brevity, or to a feeling 
tfat certain passages would not be of interest to Hellenistic 
readers. (5) The fact that the authors of the New Testament 
books, writing in Greek, habitually quote Old Testament pas- 
sages from the Greek version does not go far towards proving 
that the Greek text is intrinsically more authentic than the 
Hebrew. It only shows that this was the form in whidb. it 
was best known to them. 

The Samaritan Version. 

At this point it is rdevant to refo' to the one other ancient 
witness to the text of the Old Testament that we possess. 
The Samaritan community, formed out of the intermixture of 
the remainder of the Ten Tribes with the popuktion im- 
ported by Esarhaddon {Ezra iv. a), whidi still exists as a 
dwindling remnant at Nablus and still cherishes manuscripts 
of its own Scriptures, has from time immeixrorial possessed a 
sq>arate version of the Pentateuch, writtra in characters which 
descend from the more ancient form of Hebrew, before the 
adoption of the square characters used by the Jews for the 
last two thousand years. The fact that they use the old char- 
acters indicates that their version goes back to a point before 
the adoption of the square characters; and the fact that their 
Bible is limited to the Pentateuch points to a time when only 
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the Pentateudi was accepted as canonical Scripture. The 
Samaritan Pentateuch, therefore, like the Septuagint, is evi- 
dence for a Hebrew text some centuries earlier than the re- 
vision of Janmia. Unfortunately its evidence does not carry 
us far. In a few small details it confirms the Septuagint as 
^[ainst the Massoretic Hebrew; but the Pentateuch is just 
the part of the Old Testament in which the divergence between 
the Gredr and the Hebrew is least, so that no conclusive result 
can be arrived at. 

Taking all these considerations into account, scholars are 
as yet cautious in giving preference to the S^tuagint over the 
traditional Hebrew. More study is necessary before so serious 
a step as the dispossession of ^e Massoretic Hebrew can be 
undertaken; and the English Revisers of the Old Testament 
were no doubt well advised to adhere to the traditional text. 
At the same time we shall do well to bear in mind that the 
Hebrew Bible as it was read in the synagogues in the first 
century naay have differed in many details from the Hebrew 
as we now know it, and that the Greek version in which the 
Scriptures were more familiarly knovm certainly did so. 

The Bible as used by Our Lord. 

We are now, therefore, in a position to form a picture of 
the Bible as it was known during the earthly life of Jesus Christ. 
The official text was Hebrew, and the position of the Pen- 
tateuch, the Prophets (except Daniel), and the Psdbns and a 
few other books was accented beyond challenge; but there 
was a fringe of books of which the authority was uncertain, 
some of which eventually found a place in the Hebrew Canon, 
while some did not; and the text may have differed quite per- 
ceptibly in detail from the Hebrew text as we now know it. 
Side by side with this, and alone widely accessible to educated 
Jews in general, was the Greek version, whidh included books 
that eventually failed of acceptance by the Jewish scholars, 
and which differed considerably in details of text. Outside 
Palestine, it was practically in this form alone that the Scriptures 
were known; and Jewish authors writing in Greek, like the 
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authors of the books of the New Testament, naturally quoted 
jfroin the Septuagint, if they did not quote from memory. 

The last qualification is an important one. It must be 
remembered that the verification of quotations was not so easy 
in ancient times as it is now. Manuscripts were comparatively 
rare, and the task of turning up a particular passage was not 
facilitated by divisions into chapters and verses. Hence quota- 
tion from memory must have been common; and we have no 
reason to be surprised when (as in Matthew xxi. 4, Mark i. 
2, Luke iv, 18) we find two diBFerent passages fused together 
in a single quotation, or when we find considerable verbal 
variations between a quotation and any form of the original 
known to us, whether Hebrew or Greek. Familiarity with the 
Scriptures (and that the Jews generally were familiar with them 
is evident) did not imply verbal accuracy; but we shall not be 
far wrong if we conclude that the Bible as known to Christ 
and His contemporaries is more closely represented by the 
Septuagint than by the Hebrew. This conclusion, however, 
is quite independent of the question whether the Septuagint 
or the Massoretic Hebrew most accurately represents the text 
originally written down by the authors of the several books. 
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CHAPTER I 


John the Baptist 

In the White Rose of Paradise Dante saw John the Baptist 
in the seat of honour opposite the Virgin Mary. This high 
place was not assigned him by the poet merely on grounds 
of local patriotism. John was the patron saint of Florence, 
but Dante exalts him thus as “ the great John who, ever holy* 
endured the desert and martyrdom ”, and who was the pioneer 
of great saints like Francis, Benedict, and Augustine. This 
is the traditional attitude of the Church towards John the 
Baptist; he is viewed in the light of subsequent Christian his- 
tory as one who heralded Jesus Christ and anticipated to 
some degree the later line of heroic Christians. But historically 
John becomes intelligible in the light of what preceded him 
as well. And there are slight but sure indications that his 
movement had an independence about it which prevented it 
from coalescing with the primitive Christian mission so quickly 
and completely as tradition assumes. 

I. Mission of John 

He was bom shortly before Jesus, with whom, through Iiis 
mother, he had a family connexion. According to the traditions 
preserved in LuhB i, 5--80, his father was a priest, but John 
soon withdrew into the steppe country of Transjordania to 
live a hermit life. In the year AJ^. 27, when he was about 
thirty-four years of age, he started a revival mission to the 
nation, on the lines of the older prophets from Amos onwards. 
He had the reputation of a holy man, with ascetic traits; his 
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very dress (a robe of camel’s hair, with a girdle of leather) 
and his cheap, coarse food emphasised the severe imworldly 
spirit of his personality. People streamed across the coimtry 
to the scene of his mission on the banks of the Jordan, where 
he dipped his converts in the river to mark their cleansing for 
the exacting ends of God. The penitents bathed thus in token 
of their desire to amend their lives. Indeed so notable was 
this feature of his mission that he became known as ‘ The 
Baptizer ’. When Jesus afterwards spoke to the crowds about 
this mission, he reminded them that they had not gone out 
to admire the scenery, to look at reeds swaying in the breeze, 
but to seek a * man ’, a man who could interpret to them 
afresh and unflinchingly their duties to God and man. 

When the accounts of this mission {Mcerk i. i-ii; Matthm 
iii. 1-17; Luke iii. 1-22; John i. 6-42) are critically compared 
and sifted, it becomes plain that John denounced tike religious 
authorities and warned them tluit mere Jewish birth would 
not of itself avail. He felt that something was in the air. The 
end was imminent; a new movement of God to establish His 
reign over the nation was at hand, and like a genuine prophet 
he stressed the moral conditions for this divine order of things. 
Some penitents, genuindy moved, asked what they were to 
do — ^tax-gatherers, soldiers, and conunon folk; instead of 
surxunoning them away from their callings, as th^ probably 
expected, he bade them be kind, unselfish, and just. This 
arresting mission roused immense enthusiasm. It was so 
popular that the authorities never dared to question its inspira- 
tion. Not that John opposed himself to the authorities, indeed, 
except as they were absorbed in the ceremonial aspects of 
religion. Nor apparently did he interest himself in any revolu- 
tionary hopes such as surged in the country. He pointed his 
hearers to a messianic order of things, in which ^d would 
presently interpose for the ends of His kingdom and reign, 
pointing men not to himself but to a Coming One commis- 
sioned by the Lord with fuU powers. 

(a) Among those who attended his mission was Jesus, but 
it is not certain to what extent John recognized in him the 
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Coming One. One tradition, r^resented in Matthew and 
(less explicitly) in Luke, assumes that he did. The other, 
in Mark, does not necessarily imply that he recognized in 
Jesus the divinely appointed leader, although Mark may have 
left this to be inferred by his readers from the significant 
vision accorded to Jesus. 

(b) The two traditions differ on another point of importance. 
In the traditions of the baptism, one (r^resented by Mark) 
views John as the forerunner of Jesus, whereas the other 
brings out his prophetic rdle. The two are not to be strictly 
separated, but the respective emphasis is dear. In Mark, for 
example, John simply declares: “ I baptize you with vrater, 
but he shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit.” The other 
tradition adds “ and with fire ”, proceeding to give a further 
explanation of what the fire meant: 

“ His winnowing fan is in his hand, 
to dean out his ihreshing-fioor, 
and gather the wheat into his granary; 
but tiie straw he will bum wi£ unquendiable fire.” 

John spoke of the coming judgment of God on the nation 
(not on any foreign oppressors) as a sifting, scorching ordeal. 
Fire meant, not enthusiasm on the part of disdples, but the 
divine penalty that befell the worthless members of the com- 
munity. Such preaching of a seardiing divine test was part 
of his authentic message, as a prophet who, like his pre- 
decessors from Amos to Malachi, warned the people that the 
coming of the kingdom would prove a very serious afiEair for 
them. The tradition which formed the common source for 
Matthew and Luke is here more original than Mark’s tradition, 
or at any rate than Mark, for he may have suppressed the item. 
Both traditions agree that the baptism of John had been super- 
seded. in the Christian church by the baptism of the Spirit, 
and in the light of the fait accompK th^ represent John as 
anticipating this change. The question is, whether the tradi- 
tions did not give a Christian turn to some of John’s words, 
in order to bring this out. To “ baptize with the Holy Spirit ” 
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is not an expression for which any really contemporary Jewish 
parallel can be adduced, and it is not the complement but 
the opposite to baptism in water. ‘ Baptize used with ‘ the 
Spirit is metaphorical; it means to flood or immerse with 
an overwhelming experience. Yet this soon came to be con- 
nected with the rite of water-baptism; in the story of Pentecost 
(Acts ii. 41) at which the fulfilment of John’s prophecy was 
seen, the converts were at once baptized. It is possible that 
some connexion of this kind may have been present to the 
mind of a man like John, so that even from his lips “ baptize 
in water ” and “ baptize in the Spirit ” would not be in exclu- 
sive opposition. Otherwise we must mfer that his ori ginal 
message ran, “ I baptize with water, but he shall baptize with 
fire ”. Even in the other tradition the collocation of the Spirit 
and fire is not easily explained. The Messiah might indeed 
be supposed to transmit to his loyal adherents the Spirit with 
which he was himself endowed, and also to have the power of 
destroying the disobedient. But again, if it be supposed that 
“ the Spirit ” was added to the original “ fire ”, the argument 
runs clear, as a declaration of the historical John. 

(c) A further development of tradition is to be traced in 
the accounts of the baptism of Jesus. In the earliest the vision 
is for Jesus alone. But in the Fourth gospel (i. 19-34), instead 
of baptizing Jesus — ^indeed there is no mention of this — John 
vritnesses the descent of the Spirit; his sole function is to 
attest this commission of Jesus, and the earlier rdle is mini- 
mized. Again, Matthew’s account witnesses to a feeling that 
Jesus the sinless could not receive baptism from John. There 
is a trace of this in the Gospel according to the Hebretos (“ The 
mother of the Lord and his brothers said to him, John the 
Baptist is baptizing for the remission of sins; let us go and be 
baptized by him. But he said to them, Wherdh have I sinned 
that I should go and be baptized by him? — unless perchance 
what I have just said is a sin of ignorance ”), but it appears 
in the reluctance of John to baptize Jesus, who undergoes the 
rite as part of the divine discipline for the nation with which 
He has come to identify Himself, Matthew thus explaining 
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how tlie sinless Jesus, who was bom of the Spirit, could be 
baptized by John and receive the Spirit as an endowment. 
Matthew had indeed already prepared for this suggestion by 
omitting any reference to John’s baptism as being “ for the 
remission of sins The latter he keq)s for the L-ord’s 
inserting it at xxvi. 28. Thus, in both of these directions, the 
primitive tradition was supplemented and corrected in order 
to avoid misunderstanding. 

II. John and Jesus 

Some time after His baptism Jesus entered upon His own 
mission in the north, where He was joined by one or two 
adherents of John. But the latter continued his work indepen- 
dently. This does not necessarily imply that he had not recog- 
nized Jesus as the Coming One; John simply continued his 
prophetic rdle of rousing the nation to the moral and spiritual 
requirements of the coming order of things. Three char- 
acteristics struck observers as differentiating the two prophets. 
John was not a wonderrworker; he never healed 8i(± people; 
and he was a severe ascetic. We know little of the life lived 
by him and bis group of personal disciples, though incidentally 
we learn that John taught them to pray, and that th^ fasted. 
Evidently they were a religious fellovrship within the nation, on 
ascetic lines, rather than a sect or party. What were the rela- 
tions between them and the followers of Jesus, and what were 
the spedfic characteristics of their mission, it is not possible to 
say. Only one allusion to this occurs, and it is in the Fourth 
gospel, where the incident is mentioned in order to tdl how 
magnanim ously John lecogtozed the waxing power of Jesus, 
before whose prestige .his own r^utation was to wane. When 
a dispute arose between John’s disciples and some critics of 
their baptism, the former complained to their master that 
Jesus vras attracting more adherents than he bimsdf was. The 
reply was couched in a strange metaphor for an ascetic: “ He 
that hath the bride is the bridegroom; I am merely the friend 
of the bridegroom, rejoicing in his jqjr.” The point of course 
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is, chat if all men are going to Jesus, that is what the Father 
intended. In Oriental usage the father of the brid^room chose 
the bride for his son. So the Father wills that these adherents 
should flow to the side of Jesus. “ Why should I repine?” This 
is narrated, however, in order to bring out the characteristic 
motif of all the references to John in the Fourth gospel, his 
subordination to Jesus. It is placed before the arrest of John 
at a place called .£non, not far from Salim, in Perea, east of 
the Jordan. This lay within the jurisdiction of Herod, and 
the next thing we hear is that he was arrested by Herod for 
having denounced the tetrarch. Herod, already married to 
the daughter of Aretas the Arabian king, had persuaded his 
sister-in-law, Herodias, to live with him; John had rebuked 
him for adultery, and was flung into prison. For a tune his 
life was not in danger; Herod stood in awe of him, and was 
content to have silenced his public criticism. Indeed John’s 
followers had access to their leader, and this led to an episode 
of great interest, for the light it throws upon John’s view of 
Jesus and the estimate which Jesus had formed of John. 

(a) When he heard what Jesus was doing in his Galilean 
mission, John sent his faithful followers to ask him if he was the 
Messiah, the Coming One. ** Or are we to look out for someone 
else?” This does not mean that he wanted the disciples to see 
and hear for themsd.ves,in order to confirm their faith. Nor does 
it imply that he himself considered for the first time the possi- 
bility that Jesus might be the Messiah, whom he had predicted. 
It was due to a passing mood of impatience and doubt on his 
own part. A Messiah who taught and healed was a novelty. 
'There was no warrant for this in the prophecies on which 
John had drawn, and he wondered whether Jesus would fulfil 
his expectations of One who should deal rigorously and drasti- 
cally with the situation. It was the novd methods adopted 
by Jesus that roused doubts in the mind of John. His query 
indicates that he had already looked to Jesus as a promising 
hope of the nation, and that his views of the imminent kingdom 
were still stringent and vehement. He was scandalized and 
perplexed. * Scandalized * is indeed the very term used by 
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Jesus in his fcply (“ Blessed is he who is not scandalized by 
me ”). 

Some words dropped subsequently reveal the de^ impres- 
sion nxade upon Jesus by John. It was Jesus who first suggested 
that John had fulfilled the traditional function of Elijah in 
preparing the way for the Coming One; there is no likelihood 
that John intended to convey this impression by his attire and 
utterances. To Jesus he was a prophet, inde^ more than a 
prophet, for he had inaugurated the messianic movement of 
which Jesus was conscious that He was the head. “ The law 
and the prophets lasted till John ”, was the verdict of Jesus, 
so profoundly did He appreciate the work of John as the 
climax of the preparation period for His own fin^ mission to 
the nation. He gave generous recognition to His great fore* 
runner. “ No greater prophet has arisen among men than 
John the Baptist.” Nevertheless he added, in an enigmatic 
word, “ and yet the least within the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he is ”. For John was only at the threshold of 
the kingdom where Jesus reigned; the humblest man inside 
was therefore greater than this great herald, who still would 
not identify himself with the cause. The next words are also 
enigmatic. “ From the days of John ihe Baptist until now the 
kingdom of heaven suffers violence and the violent take it by 
force.” Either this means that the kingdom was being ‘ seized ’ 
by enthusiasts pressing into it, or ‘ seized ’ by impetuous 
devotees who would shape it into a revolutionary movement, 
forcing it on by political methods, llie latter need not imply 
any condemnation of John. He gave the impulse, but he was 
not responsible for ardent souls who had recourse to violence. 
Jesus may have meant this without any iromcal reflection upon 
John. But the former yields a good sense; it suits the context 
well, and is in line with the glad recollection of Jesus at the 
end of his life, that althou^ the authorities had refused to 
follow the lead given by John, the tax-gatherers and harlots 
had believed him and surged into the kingdom of God. At 
any rate the words indicate how Jesus felt inddoted to John 
for stirring an interest in religion throughout the country. 
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vrhich had roused men till th^ had pressed into his kingdom. 

(b) Meanwhile John was beheaded by order of Herod, at 
the insti^tion of his paramour Herodias, who had never for- 
given the prophet for his boldness. She was a stronger nature 
than Herod, and managed to induce the tetrardi to get rid of 
John. 

It does not fall within the province of the gospels to describe 
the sensation and resentment stirred among the people by 
John’s murder. But one trace of it appeared about seven or 
eight years later. The Arabian Kii^ Aj%tas was at feud with 
Herod over the insult ofE'ered to his daughter; when he routed 
the forces of the tetrardi, pious Jews ascribed this defeat to 
the vengeance of God upon Herod for having executed the 
prophet John, so deeply had the memory of the crime sunk into 
the hearts of tbe nation. This happens to be told in the only 
accoimt of John outside the Christian gospels, the passage in 
the eighteenth book of Josephus’s Antiquities (xviii. 5, a). It 
has been e3q)anded in the Slavonic version, but the Greek 
original runs thus; “ To some it seemed that Herod’s army 
had been destroyed by God, and that as a just punishment 
for his treatment of John called the ‘ Baptist ’. For Herod 
killed him, this good man who bade the Jews gather for bap- 
tism, trainirg themselves in virtue and practising righteous- 
ness towards one another and piety towards God. For thus 
it was that baptism appeared to him to be acceptable, not as 
men employed it to expiate (or, escape) certain sins, but for 
bodily purily, on condition that the so^ vras also previously 
purified by righteousness. Others collected roimd him (for 
they were mightily uplifted by listening to his vrords), but 
Herod feared lest his great powers of persuasion might induce 
men to a rising— for th^ seemed likely to do anything at his 
advice. Herod therefore thou^t it much better to put him 
to death beforehand, ere any revolt should start from him, 
than to regret being involved in difficulty as the result of an 
actual revolution. So, owing to Herod’s suspiciousness, he 
was sent as a prisoner to the fortress of Machaerus and there 
murdered.” Josephus may be wrong about Machaerus, which 
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was a border fortress, too near the reach of Aretas for safety; 
the prophet was more probably confined at some interior spot 
like Tiberias or Livias, though the gospels name no place at all. 
But, apart from this, the narrative of Josephus is noteworthy 
for its prudential omission of any messianic note in the preach- 
ing of John, and for its vague, semi-philosophic explanation 
of his baptism. It confirms and corroborates the gospels by 
stressing the ascetic tinge of his preaching, however, and his 
immense popularity. His death is attributed to Herod’s fear 
of a political rising, and this is not impossible as a contributory 
motive. The tetrarch may have dreaded the spread and influ- 
ence of messianic propaganda in the disturbed state of the 
country, knowing how similar agitation by popular prophets 
had set the coimtiy already aflame. The common tradition, 
however, was that John had suffered for his outspoken words 
about the matrimonial intrigues of Herod, and this is the view 
which is reproduced in the gospels. 

III. The Movement after His Death 

John’s disciples reported their leader’s death to Jesus. 
Some may have identified themselves now with the latter, 
but there were converts of John who did not come into the 
Christian movement. 

(a) One trace of such people is to be found in an obscure 
passage of Acts (xviii. 24-xie. 7) which describes first how a 
cultured Alexandrian Jew called Apollos turned up in Ephesus 
preaching and teaching about Jesus accurately, though he knew 
only the baptism of John. Some local Christians imparted to 
him a fuller knowledge of the Christian faith, and he pro- 
ceeded to do mission work at Corinth. Then Paul discovered, 
on arriving at Ephesus, a small group of about a dozen men, 
who told him that thqr had never heard of the Holy Spirit 
(i.e. in the sense of Paul’s gospel); they confessed that they 
had been baptized with John’s baptism. Whereupon th^ agreed 
to have themselves properly baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, although there Is no word of ApoUos undergoing such a 
(sna) M 
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rite. These men are called ‘ disciples and they are said to 
have ‘ believed Strictly speaking, this would mean that they 
were Christians. If so, they must have been on the very fringe 
of the movement. The probability is that they belonged to 
the circle of devout folk who had accepted John’s message about 
the messianic era and the place of Jesus as the Coming One. 
Their ignorance about the Spirit confirms the view that John 
had not included this in his message, or, at least, that it had 
by no means been so important as the Christian tradition of 
his preaching suggested. 

The narrative, after mentioning their baptism, adds: “ After 
Paul laid his hands upon them they spoke ‘ with tongues ’ and 
prophesied.” This was a new acquirement or endowment, 
which is specifically coimected with the Holy Spirit in many 
early Christians. It denotes the ecstatic, incoherent utterances 
of people under the stress of highly wrought religious emotion. 
Glossolalia, or ‘speaking with tongues ’, was regarded as the 
effect of the supreme divine Spirit; we now know it is an 
automatic action of the subconscious self, due to tension set 
up by persecution or revivalism, one of the semi-physical 
phenomena which accompany sudden heats of the religious 
life m certain individuals. The outbursts took the form often 
of uncommon, unmtelligible sayings and terms, which required 
interpretation. Indeed gifted Christians had the telepathic 
power of reading what these imconscious enthusiasts babbled 
forth, and could reproduce the meaning of such gibberish for 
the benefit of a congregation. It was a phenomenon which 
was not confined to primitive Christianity, for in some Gredk 
cults of an orgiastic kind, as well as in the Old Testament habits 
of the nabi or seer, similar unintelligible talk was regarded as 
a proof of inspiration and oracular vocation. These Ephesian 
men ‘ prophesied ’ as well as spoke with tongues. But if the 
historian is using language accurately he implies that they not 
only delivered inspiring addresses, retaining full control of 
their faculties, but also that convulsive cries burst from them, 
when the function of the intelligence was suspended. This 
latter was termed ‘ speaking with tongues ’, probably because 
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it manifested itself in a variety of utterances, sobs, shrieks, and 
wild words pouring forth in a stream from the man in his 
delirious rapture, when the tongue seemed to submerge reason 
and sense. These obscure utterances were so manifestly from 
the speech-centre that they were called * tongues The odd 
thing in this passage is that the apostle Paul is said to have 
evoked such a power; he generally had to protest against an 
exaggerated idea of glossol^a, although he did not ^parage 
it. 

The paragraph is written from the Church point of view 
that baptism and the gift of the Spirit, with ecstatic manifes- 
tations, went together. It also shows indirectly that the followers 
of John were not visionaries. Asceticism sometimes produced 
mystical phenomena, as among the Essenes of the age; 
indeed fasting was occasionally practised in order to induce 
visions. Not so among the adherents of the Baptist. It is 
plain that any eschatological tension or hope which was excited 
by the message of John was not accompanied by such fervid 
phenomena as in the case of contemporary Christianity. 

(b) This is the last allusion to John in &e New Testament. 
But towards the end of the first century the Fourth Grospel 
(as has been already hinted) implies that at Ephesus there still 
was a sect or party which kept loyal to his memory and indeed 
put forward claims on his behalf of a kind that seemed to rival 
those of Jesu^: The point of several important allusions in 
that gospel is missed unless it is recognized that the author 
had such a Baptist movement in his mind. To enter the king- 
dom, for example, one must be bom of “ water and of the 
Spirit ”; a mere baptism by water is insufiicient. John was 
not the tme Light; he m^ely came to testify to the light. 
John is made explicitly to disavow any messianic claims; he 
must decrease, while Christ must increase. The entire treat- 
ment of John betrays a desire to correct some current mis- 
apprdiensions and exaggerations of his position, and it is more 
than probable that such were current in some circles at the end 
of the first century. 

Recently this has been corroborated. In the later orthodox 
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Church the memory of the great prophet was highly venerated; 
his birthday was coixunemorated as a festival on 24th June, 
and even his decapitation was the occasion of an annual festival 
(generally on 24th August). Superstition in the fifth century 
actually led some dburches to believe that his head had been 
dug up and preserved as a sacred relic. But more important 
is the vestige of his fame in the Mandaean community or sect 
which existed in Babylonia and Persia, practising repeated 
immersions in their cult and attaching exceptional reverence 
to John the Baptist. Originally th^ may have come from 
Palestine. Their religious books, however, are sharp not only 
against Judaism but against Christianity. Thus the reluctance 
of John to baptize Jesus is overcome by a voice from heaven 
bidding him, “ Baptize the liar in the Jordan ”. One of then- 
books is actually called “ The Book of John ”, and it is only a 
question among critics whether this veneration for the Baptist 
was native to the cult in its primitive form, or whether it was 
introduced at a much later stage. Those who take the former 
view sometimes think that the Mandaeans were joined by some 
disciples of John who refused to join the Church, and therefore 
migrated to the East, where this gnostic cult was already in 
vogue. As “ The Book of John ” was not compiled until the 
seventh century, and as it is the main source for the Man- 
daean veneration of John, it is risky to venture on such historical 
reconstructions of &e far past, even although the book may be 
held to contain much earlier traditions and sources. Still, 
inside this fantastic sect a tenacious lo3ralty to John maintained 
itself. The Mandaean books are to-day attracting much atten- 
tion, on the ground that they are supposed to r^ect a type of 
gnostic belief which goes back earlier than the Fourth Gospel. 
In fact, it has even been argued that the prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel is the Christian edition of a Mandaean source, and that 
the theology of that gospel is explicable only against a back- 
ground of Syrian, Hellenistic gnosticism such as Mandseism 
preserves in its later tracts. However this may be, the pro- 
minence of John within the Mandaean cult is another proof 
that he was remembered and revered by more than Christians 
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during the second and the following centuries. Mandsean 
religion is not necessary to explain the attitude of the Fourth 
Gospel towards him. The Clementine Recognitions (i, 54) 
testify that “ some even of John's disciples, who seemed to 
be great persons, have proclaimed that their own master was 
the Christ this Jewish homage by some of his adherents 
would be sufficient to show the tendency against which the 
Fourth Gospel protests, without any recourse to the hypothe- 
tical existence of Mandaean devotees before the end of the 
first century. Further light may be expected from the inves-- 
tigations which are being conducted to-day into the Iranian 
and Mandaean theosophy. But the literary problems are too 
complicated to allow of any swift hypothesis which would push 
back their essential traditions about John the Baptist as early 
as the end of the first century; the parallels between certain 
ideas such as that of the Son, the Sent, Light and Darkness, 
are most striking, but as yet the data do not warrant us in 
supposing that some Palestinian or Syrian sect of John-wor- 
shippers with Mandaean tenets were in contact with the primi- 
tive Church during the time when the gospels were being 
compiled. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Life of Jesus 

Anyone who in modem times attempts to make a sketch 
of the career of Jesus Christ must begin by some explanation of 
his own general attitude towards that career. His sketch, if 
it is to be at all adequate, must set forth the career of Jesus 
as interesting and attractive. As a matter of history, the career 
of Jesus was the starting-point, in some sense indeed the 
actual source, of the great movement called Christianity. No 
account of Jesus is at all adequate which leaves the mighty 
results which issued from that Life wholly unaccounted for. 
The results are surprising, but they are still more surprising 
if a picture of the Life be drawn in which everything is 
explained, if the Portrait be made a figure too small and too 
weak to have accomplished anything. 

A great deal of the interest in a * Life of Christ * comes from 
the view taken of His Personality and His * Mission \ Even 
a view that consciously belittles Jesus may be stimulating and 
interesting, if propounded in a society that believes Him to be 
Divine. The interest of the essays of Reimarus at the end of 
the eighteenth century lay above all in the fact of the believing, 
pietistic Germimy in the midst of which Reimarus had lived. 
Now the background is very different. The old authoritarian 
constructions have been shattered. No one is looking to the 
Past for authority, and tliere is a general tendency to assume 
what is generally called a * naturalistic * view of all religious 
manifestations. The task that lies before the writer of a * Life 
of Christ ' is therefore so to set it forth that the Christian 
movement naturally issues from it. It seems to me that it 
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is not inappropriate to begin by considering what a paradox 
this involves. 

Let us approach the story from without, as strangers. 
Let us forget the ultimate resirit and our Christian allegiance. 
Let us discount any incredible features as the misapprehensions 
of half-educated enthusiasts, except so far as the occurrences 
they talk about have left all appreciable mark in contemporary 
history. We shall find a rather featureless tale. Jesus comes 
before the Jewish country-side aimouncing that a new state 
of things, which He called the Eangdom of God, was soon 
to be established. His home was in Galilee, where His mother 
and the rest of the family lived: He himself is about thirty 
years old. He gathers about Him a band of disciples who are 
looking forward to the new age, but in the course of a very 
few months the authorities, both civil and religious, especially 
the latter, become definitely hostile to Him. For some time 
Jesus seems to be in retirement, outside Galilee and Judaea, 
but in the following year He goes up with His friends to keep 
the Passover Feast at Jerusalem. There He makes some sort 
of disturbance in the Temple courts, but the forces of law 
and order have the matter well in hand. He is arrested a few 
da3rs later without serious resistance, and Pilate, the Roman 
Governor, is persuaded by the Jewish authorities to have Him 
executed. Some of His disciples, it is true, continued to revere 
His memory and to erqpect the New Age still, for they were 
persuaded that they had seen Him alive agrin, after He had 
been 'taken down from the gibbet and buried. The public 
career of Jesus occupied only a few months, a little under two 
years. 

The New Age did not visibly arrive, and the whole q)isode 
seemed to be closed, except for the persistence of the little 
band of believers in Jesus. It is their existence, not the impres- 
sion made by Jesus Himself on public affairs, that induced 
Josephus to devote a cold and patronizing sentence to the man 
whom His followers called ‘ Christ ’. 

This is not an adequate sketch, but I am persuaded that 
from a certain distance we should see this much and that it 
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would be all we should see. So far as it goes it is true, and 
the finished Portrait will have to conform itself to this uunpro- 
noising outline. When we approach the subject nearer we shall 
still find much that is quite alien to present-day ideas, a way 
of looking at the world and htuxian life as different from ours 
as Jewish Aramaic, the tongue spoken by Jesus and His 
disciples, is different from English. The few sentences in which 
the career of Jesus has just been summarized contain several 
of these things, which need explanation if that career is to be 
at all intelligible to us. Pilate, the Temple, and the Feasts 
connected with the Temple, and, above all, the Jewish men- 
tality which expressed itself in the expectation of a New Age, 
need elucidation if the words and deeds of Jesus are to have 
any real meaning for us now. 

To come to the study of the Gospel History with intelligence 
and enthusiasm but without any prejudice or undue bias is 
surely impossible. What is called an unprqudiced view is very 
often a cold view, and therefore essentially untrue to the life. 
But I venture to think that this study is not so ‘ dangerous ’ 
and ‘ unsettling ’ to the convinced Christian believer as is 
sometimes imagined, unless by ‘ believer ’ is meant one who 
thinks he knows beforehand what must have happened. The 
historical Christian Church came to regard Jesus as the incar- 
nate Son of God, a real Man, but nevertheless as much a real 
impersonation of the Divine essence as is consistent with real 
humanity. Let us for a moment inoagine ourselves accepting 
this doctrine, while still ignorant of what happened in Judssa 
in the days of Pilate. Would anyone, even the most orthodox, 
be able to reconstruct the Gospel History? Would anyone be 
able to predict the career of a God-Man? Obviously the 
answer is ‘ no from the very beginning the tale of what did 
take place was a mdnSaXou, a stumbling-block, both to Jews 
and to Greeks, though it had a strange fascination and vitality. 
There were Christian heretics in the early days who were 
* offended ’ at the Cross and at human Birth: the tradition was 
incredible to them. At the present day there are still Christian 
conservatives who are similarly ‘ offended ’ at the conclusions 
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of critical study: the result is incredible to them. The two 
states of mind are very similar, for they both start with an 
a priori idea of what the career of the God-Man ought to have 
been, a priori ideas of what the extent of His limitations ought 
to have been. 

Somewhat similar is the case with what has sometimes been 
called the ‘ liberal ’ view of Jesus, that is to say a mode of 
regarding the Gospel tradition which was especi^y in favour 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century, but in various 
ways has been operative in all sorts of times and places. The 
essence of the liberal view ^ is to begin by regarding Jesus as 
the ideal Man, and to evaluate the traditions about Him 
according as they seem to accord or to disagree with our notion 
of an ideal Man. And ‘ ideal ’ always tends to mean sympathetic 
to contemporary modes of thought. Men saw Jesus enveloped 
in the conventions of centuries of ecclesiastical dogmas, and 
it was thought that if He were freed of these coverings He 
would come forth as a manifest guide and invitation for us 
modems. But it was a very attenuated figure that emerged, 
for so much of the traditional material was found to belong 
not to our age and coimtry but to the Judaea of the first century 
A.D., and this seemed to be inconsistent with ‘ liberal ’ pre- 
suppositions. In proportion as the figure of Jesus retains life 
and vigour it is in relation to His own age and country. This 
is what we ought to have ejected. He himself is reported 
to have said, “ It is not fair to take the children’s bread and ’ 
throw it to the dogs ”, and the oldest repetition of this story j 
tells us quite distinctly that He meant iitat He had not been ' 
sent to outside nations but to the Israelites. What right have 
we to expect much direct sustenance from words spoken under 
strange conditions nineteen hrmdred years ago? What right 
have we to expect that counsel and warning from so far-awray 
a source will ^ve much echo in our surroundings? It is not 
fair to ask for beauty from a seed: all we can ask is that it shall 

^ The term ‘ liberal ’ is perhaps misleading, but during the last th^ of 
the nineteenth century it was in the ascendant, and tended to mean ‘ pro- 
gressive * and ‘ up-to-date * as well as * broad-minded ’ and * philosophic *, 
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have the necessary vitality to germinate into the appropriate 
plant. 

The view that is taken of the Gospel History in the follow- 
ing pages is that it is intensely concerned with contemporary 
Judaism, witlr the Jewish preoccupations of the first half of 
the first century, that Jesus not only had become a real Man, 
but in particular a real Jew of that age, and tlrat it is only m 
proportion as we realize the prejudices, the passions, the 
religion, the aspirations of the men of that age, Jews and 
Gentiles, that we can hope to catch the authentic tones of the 
voice of Jesus Himself. 


The Jewish Environment 

Before coming to the consideration of the Gospels and of 
the tradition contained in them it will be best to take a rapid 
survey of the Jewish environment, of the mental atmosphere 
of the people in the midst of which the ‘ Gospel ’ was pro- 
claimed. The Jewish Religion contains some very positive 
ideas about God and man, duty and the world, but tlie coiuse 
of history had made it about the beginning of our era, and for 
some two centuries before that, into a sort of organized Dissent. 
Jew and Gentile, * our God ’ and ‘ the idols of the heatlien *, 
these were the first obvious antitheses. The outstanding feature 
of the tliree centuries before Christ had been the Hellenization 
of the whole civilized world, the result of the conquest of the 
Orient by Alexander the Great. Even the Romans, who sub- 
dued the Greek monarchies, assimilated the Greek KuUur: the 
Greek way of looking at human life, the Greek religious philo- 
sophy, as well as the art and literature of the Greeks, was 
everywhere accepted by educated men, whether th<^ were 
Romans or Syrians. One race alone had stood out against the 
prevailing tendency: the Jews had refused to accommodate 
their religion to that of their Greek overlords. From about 
165 B.c.^ this fact had been recognized, and with it came the 

* Date of the rededication of the Temple bjr Judas Maceahaeus. 
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recognition throughout the civilized world that the Jews were 
not as other folk. 

So far as militaty and dynastic histoiy is concerned the 
Jews shared the general fate of the Levantine nationalities. 
They won independence from the Seleudd Greeks for about 
a century, but in 64 B.c. they came under Roman domination, 
either directly or under vassal kings, such as the half-Jewish 
Herods were. From ajd. 6 onwards Judaea itself was ruled 
by a Roman Governor: from 26 to 36 the holder of this office 
was one Pontius Pilatus. 

Meanwhile full recognition of the peculiar Jewish Religion 
had been granted by the Romans, except the power of life 
and death. No ‘ heathen ’ insignia were allowed to be dis- 
played in Jerusalem, and full facilities were given for the great 
gatherings of Jews there at the annual Feasts. Nevertheless 
the dominion of the Gentiles was resented. It was widely 
believed that the th^ existing state of things was bound to 
come to an end, and that soon, by an intervention of God on 
behalf of His Chosen People. There was, so they believed, a 
Good Time Coming. 

The Good Time Coming. 

I put the belief in the Gk>od Time Coming first in the 
characteristics of the Jewish environment of the Gospel story, 
because for the historian it was the idea that was most dedsivdy 
operative. It viras this idea that impelled the Jewish people to 
thdr disastrous revolt against Rome and so to their extinction 
as a State, and it is interwoven with the very fibres of the 
Christian movement. The theologian or moralkt who may be 
wishing to bring out the elements of permanent, or present, 
value in the Christian message may lay greater emphasis on 
other features, both in the teaching of Jesus and in the Jewish 
background, but for the currents of thought in the first century 
A.D. the notion of the Good Time Coming is the prime mover. 
“ They thought that the kingdom of God should inoonediately 
appear ” {Luke xix. ii): these words might serve as a kind of 
motto to the whole New Testament. 
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It is from the scries of Jewish Apocalypses that we get the 
pictures of the Good Time expected by the Jews. Of this 
series the Book of Daniel (written soon after i68 B.c.) is the 
first and most influential. Another is the “ Similitudes of 
Enoch ’* {Book of Enoch, xxxvii-bod), dating from about loo 
B.C., a work partly founded on Daniel: it has actually supplied 
the framework for some Gospel sayings. The details of the 
expected future vary in all the documents, for the future, 
unlike the past, can be constructed afresh by individual fancy; 
but all are animated by the same spirit. “ The Most High shall 
arise, the Eternal God alone, and shall appear to execute ven- 
geance on the Gentiles, and to destroy all their idols. Then 
happy shalt thou be, Israel, and thou shalt mount on the 
wings of the eagle. . . . And God shall exalt Thee and make 
thee inherit the starry heavens; and thou shalt look down 
from above and see thy enemies on the earth, and shalt 
recognize them and rejoice, and give thanks and praise to thy 
Creator.”^ This is from the pre-Christian Jewish Apocalypse 
called the Assumption of Moses, and expresses perhaps better 
than any other passage the spirit of the whole literature. We 
see also from it that the hope of the coming of a New Age was 
often conjoined with the idea of a renewal of the physical as 
well as of the political world. Things would be worse indeed, 
the Jews felt, before th^ became better. The sun would be 
darkened and the moon would fail and the stars would fall 
from the heavens before the hosts of the Lokd appeared in 
the clouds to succour His Chosen. But then all would be well, 
and the world would recover its youth. 

We see also from the above quotation and many other pas- 
sages that the Messiah is not a central, or even a necessary, 
feature in the old Jewish hopes for the future. Sometimes, 
it is true, we hear in these Apocalypses of God’s Vice-gerent, 
who will pronoimce judgment on the heathen and rule over 
the Saints in the New Age, and sometimes (but rarely) this 
personage is called ‘ the Messiah ’, i.e. the Anointed, one who 
has been solemnly consecrated to his work by God, as priests 
^ AjssvmpHm of Moses^ x. 7-10. 
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are consecrated at their ordination or kings at their coronation. 
But it is important for the Christian investigator to remember 
that the rdle of this personage only begins when God brings 
in the New Age. The Messiah does not bring in or prepare 
the New Age: that is God’s work; the Messiah only reigns 
over the people when the New Age has been brought in. 
And, further, there does not seem to have been, in the first 
century a.d. at least, any consistent Jewish Messianic doctrine. 

* The Christ ’ is a term that does not often occur. And as the 
whole Messianic office belonged to the New Age, not to the 
present, there was no recognized activity or career which vras 
supposed to characterize the destined Messiah before he entered 
on his office. Sometimes, as in the ‘ Similitudes of Enoch 
the one who was to be Messiah is depicted as waiting in heaven 
till he should be manifested. The consequence of this way 
of regarding the matter was that there were no Messianic 
pretenders, no ‘ False Christs Jesus was recognized as 

* Christ ’ by Peter, but the first Jew known to history who 
claimed to be Messiah was Bar Cochba, who was executed^ 
A.D. 135, i.e. a man who all his life had known of the existence 
of Christians. 

It was necessary to formulate the Jewish expectation of the 
Good Time Coming in the baldest possible manner, because 
the bare fact of this expectation is what the student of the 
Gospels must never forget. But it would be unjust to the 
Jews and to Bible religion generally not to recognize that the 
roots of this belief were religious and moral. It was because 
the Jews believed that God ruled the world, and yet was just 
and kind to His people who were faithful to Him, that they 
believed He was about to intervene on their behalf. Not Fate 
nor Chance nor careless Gods but one beneficent Providence 
ordered the coxirse of events — ^this was the Jewish belief as 
opposed to the ruling contemporary Greek view, which saw 
in human history a meaningless welter of vicissitudes. 
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The Law. 

Besides the hope of the glorious future the Jewish religion 
included the acceptance of the divine written Law. In many 
respects the Jewish religion did resemble that of the nations 
around them. There was a Temple — only one, it is true, 
but it was the national centre — ^in which sacrificial worship 
was conducted by a priestly clan, who were, in fact, the ruling 
aristocracy of the Jewish nation. The methods of the sacrifices, 
essentially a solid meal for the God, in many of which the 
priests and the worshippers themselves partook, were not xin- 
like those used in Greek and Roman fanes, and the piacular 
virtue of such sacred meals was r^rded as self-evident by 
Jew and Gentile alike. The great difference was that the 
whole of the essentials of the Jewish Religion was set down and 
written in a Book. This Book, the Pentateuch, was sacred in- 
deed but not secret, in fact it was the duty of every Israelite 
to hear it read out and, as far as he knew how, to practise its 
minutest precepts. 

We Christians are so accustomed to the idea of a Sacred 
Book that it is difficult for us to realize what religion would 
be without it. One chief effect, in the times we are consider- 
ing, was the democratization of Jewish religion. To the Jew 
religion was not the affair of a priestly caste, as it was to the 
heathen: it was his own; he could, and very often did, know 
as much about it as the hereditary priest. 

All this resulted in a kind of secondary organization of 
worship, with what may be regarded as an unofficial clergy. 
The Synagogue is the meeting-place where Jews could come 
together and hear the Law read, and the Rabbi is one 
who is learned in that Law. The place that the Philosopher 
filled in Hellenistic society was Idled in Judaism by the 
Rabbi. But the subject-matter of his learning was the 
same Religion that was practised by the hereditary priest- 
hood, and it also comprised the daily duties of the ordinary 
Jew. 

Thus the national religion was a matter of immediate 
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practical interest to everyone. And further, this religion, while 
containing much that has always seemed to outsiders arbit- 
rary and particularistic, was in its main outlines a noble 
system of ethics conjoined with a form of public worship 
at least the equal in dignity and morality of any of its 
contemporaries. 

Naturally there were also Jews of the first century AX>. 
whose interests were not centred in religion, whether of the 
politico-apocalyptic or of the legalistic-ethical sort. There 
were worldly Jews: of these we can distinguish three types, 
which are best denoted by the labels Herodian, Sadducee, 
and “ 'Am ha-Are§ ”. We read occasionally in the Gospels 
about Herodicms: these seem to be the special supporters 
of the Herodian Princes, who still reigned over all parts of 
Palestine except Judaea. We shall not do them much wrong 
if we regard them as opportunists, believing little in religion 
and disliking especially the religious enthusiasm which 'was 
the mainspring "of reb^on against Rome. The Sadducees in 
the Gospel are prac^cally identical 'with the priestly aristocracy 
at Jerusalem and their immediate following. The priestly 
aristocracy occupied a high and pri-nl^ed position: they had 
little to gain and everything to lose from revolution. Th^ 
'wished the existing state of things to continue and distrusted 
unauthorized novelties, whether th^ took the form of new 
revelations about the future or new rules of ritual and behaviour. 
The Jewish term *Am ha-Areq (literally, “ people of the land ”’•) 
means a man too ignorant or too careless, or both, to be reckoned 
an observer of the Jewish Law. If the disciple of the Rabbis 
ate the food of such an one, or married his daughter, he would 
undergo the risk of ritual pollution. Religious literature rarely 
gives a sympathetic picture of the notions of such people, or 
an accurate estimate of their relative numbers. But it is impor- 
tant for the student of the Gospels not to forget the existence 
of this class, and also to hold them quite distinct from the 
poor or the down-trodden. The fact that the Jewish nation 

^ The term occurs a Kings znii. 30: in the later (Mishnaic) Hebrew it is 
used for an indrvidual. 
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did rebel against Rome shows that the religious-patriotic party 
was really the strongest element, but of course the lines between 
the parties were not by any means closely drawn, and the 
more or less indifferent are always to be found in the ranks 
of all parties. 

The Sadducees. 

One characteristic of the Sadducees is important enough 
to be noticed separately. The old Jewish Religion had practi- 
cally nothing to say about the fate of the dead. They were 
cut off from light and (it seemed) from God as well: “ the dead 
praise not the Lord, neither any that go down into silence ” 
{Psalm cxv. 17). But the constancy of the Martyrs, who in 
the bad times just before the Maccabaean Revolt !^d resisted 
the tyrant’s commands, and had refused to disobey God’s 
sacred Law even to the death, had brought in a new doctrine, 
for which it was difficult to find much justification in the Law, 
or indeed in the Prophets. Most of the Jews came to believe 
that their God would not only make His Chosen People be 
victorious in the end: those individuals also who had fallen 
in the struggle would one day be raised to life again to receive 
the reward that was their due, while due punishment awaited 
tlie persecutors who, as it seemed, had died in peace and 
prosperity. “ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
It was the intense belief of the Jews that God was just, not 
philosophical or physical speculation, that produced their 
belief in the Resurrection of the Dead. In New Testament 
times it was a belief held by most Jews who were keen for 
religion. But this new, popular, enthusiastic doctrine made 
little impression on the worldly aristocracy to whom fell the 
hereditary duty of sacrificial worship. And there were others 
who felt that the new views had very little support in Scripture, 
the one infallible guide. If such men did go outside Scripture 
for an expression of their faith they may have quoted the saying 
of Antigonus of Socho, who was reported to have said: “ Be 
not as daves that minister to thdr master with a view to receive 
recompense; but be as slaves that minister without a view to 
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receive recompense.”^ It is well to remember that ‘ Sadducee- 
ism ’ included this noble and disinterested element; but speaking 
generally it denotes in the Gospels the worldly scepticism of 
die priesUy circles, and indeed it is probable that the word Sad- 
ducee means ‘ Zadokite which could be used of the Jerusalemite 
priesthood, as in some sense the successors of Zadok and his 
family. 

The Beginning of the Gospel 

In the following pages the view taken of our almost sole 
authorities, the Four Gospels, is that Mark is not merely the 
oldest but that it was the actual source used by Matthew and 
Luke. Matthew indeed may be not inappropriately charac- 
terized as a “ second edition of Mark, revised and enlarged 
Luke is a fresh composition, but there is litde to suggest that 
this Evangelist knew of anything that might be called an 
alternative biography to what we read in Mark, valuable as 
are the single sayings and incidents which he records. The 
contents of the Gospel of John do not seem to the present 
writer historical at in our sense of the word historical. 
Many of the incidents related in that Gospel are certainly 
based upon history, such as the Crucifixion itself, but they 
have all passed through the alembic of the Evangelist’s mind 
and have come out changed. I do not think the writer dis- 
tinguished in his own consciousness between what he remem- 
bered (or had derived from the reminiscences of others) and 
what he felt must have been true, and I greatly doubt whether 
we can distinguish often in that Gospel what is derived jfrom 
tradition and what is derived from imagination. 

Matthew and Luke, on the other hand, do preserve singly 
fragments of genuine tradition. Sayings of Jesus that it is 
impossible to suppose were invented at a later date by Chris- 
tians; and in Mark we have a historical source of very high 
value. The Evangelist is not himsetl an eye-witness except to 
some extent for the events of the final visit to Jerusalem, but 

^ HrgS AbBth, i, 3. Antigonus is said to have lived somewhat after 
Alexander the Great. 
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he embodies many reminiscences due to Simon Peter, to whom 
(according to tradition) he acted as interpreter. 1 regard Mark 
as a first attempt to tell the full story of the public career of 
Jesus, to put together into one narrative the various stories 
he had heard from Peter and from others. I do not think 
there had been any transmitted traditional chronology of the 
Ministry before Mark, and 1 think he arranged the incidents 
as best he could. Such as it is, it is practically our only source 
of information for the course of events, and the way it is gener- 
ally respected by Matthew and Luke goes far to prove that 
these writers had nothing better to put in its place. 

It is otherwise with the Sayings. Matthew and Luke, 
whatever may have been the nature of their common or special 
sources, had certainly a store of traditional ‘ Sayings of the 
Lord ’ not included in Mark. Some of the Sayings had been 
collected before, and it is possible to recognize some of the 
outlines of Collections, tised both by Matthew and Luke, to 
which in modem times the name of ‘ Q ’ has been given.^ 
But some of the Sayings, preserved singly by Luke or by 
Matthew, are as surely authentic as some of those preserved 
by both Evangelists and so assigned to ‘ Q For the pur- 
pose of this sketch, therefore, it is not necessary to discuss 
the thorny questions connected with the identification and 
reconstruction of Q, a document about which we only know 
that certain verses in Matthew and Luke seem to be derived 
from it. We do not know its limits; we do not know what 
it did not contain, or the character of those parts of it which 
neither Matthew nor Luke thought suitable for incorporation 
into their own work. 

John the Baptist. 

The Grospel may be said to begin with the Baptism of 
John. John — ^the son, according to Luke, of a priest named 

^ Q stands for QueUe^ the German for * source \ but as the late Dr* 
Salmon used to observe it might equally stand for * query 

* E.g. Lvki iii. X0-X4; ad. 5-^; acvtii. x-'i4; Matihm x. $, 6, 23; adii 
44-52, and many others. 
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Zacharias — ^was a hermit who had retired from human society 
and who lived in the Jordan Valley on such food as he could 
find in the wilds. His manner of life in this was like many 
another Semitic ‘ holy man We do not hear how he acquired 
notoriety, for we do not read, dther in the Gospels or in 
Josephus, of any effort made by John to attract or convert 
his countr3mien. However this may have been, his fame did 
become known, and people sought him out in his solitude. 
What he recommended is called “ a baptism of repentance 
for remission of sins ”. 

It does not appear that John thou^t that the approaching 
end of the existing state of things was any nearer than the 
majority of his fellow-countrymen thought. His concern was 
not so much that the end was near, as that if it was so near it 
was of the first importance to be well pr^ared. The two key- 
words are Repentance and Baptism. 

' Repentance * was not then nearly such a conventional 
word as nineteen centuries of Christian exhortation have made 
it. The Greek word for ‘ Repent!’ means ‘ Change your 
mind!* No doubt John spoke in the current Aramaic, and 
the word he used corresponded to that used by Jeremiah of 
old,^ i.e. “ Return!” 

But this has not been the message of all religious teachers: 
more often the trend of their exhortation has been towards 
‘ enlightenment *. It is worth while also pointing out that 
neither in the Psalter, nor in St. Paul, is repentance a kty- 
word. What ‘ Repent!’ implies is that Ae listeners’ theory or 
practice is wrong and that they know better. And the frag- 
ments preserved of John’s exhortations make it quite dear 
that what he had chiefly in mind was social conduct. “ You 
have come out to me here,” said John, in effect, for a diarm 
to get immunity in the dangerous crisis which we see im- 
pending. Well, don’t trust to yoox rank or your race: neither 
will protect you if your ways are bad. God wants wheat, not 
chaff!” And when people asked the desert ascetic what he 
meant in detail, he said: “ Make a new start; be generous 
^Jeremiah iii. 14, &c. 
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to the needy, don’t be grasping, don’t bully.” He did not 
say: ” Come out of the wicked world,” though no doubt some 
enthusiasts did stay for a longer or shorter time with John 
in his desert life. 

So the people who had gone out to John reamed to their 
homes, but before they went back they bathed in the Jordan. 
Exactly what or how much this was understood to signify 
beyond a new start it is difficult to say. It is not even certain 
that those whom John ‘ baptized ’ (i.e. dipped) in the river 
regarded themselves as members of a new society. For certain 
ritual cleansings in Jewish practice baptism was required, but 
the most famous story of a cleansing bath was that of Naaman, 
and it was on the banks of the Jordan where Naaman had been 
* baptized ’ that John was to be found. 

John is called ‘ the Baptist ’ both by Josephus and the 
Evangelists. No doubt the river-bath was inseparably con- 
nected with his name, but Josephus is as emphatic as the 
Gospels in testifying to the moral effect that John made. 
There must have been something most impressive and stimu- 
lating about him, indeed we know this on the best possible 
authority. “ No one bom of women greater than John the 
Baptistl” — ^that is the testimony of Jesus Himself: this 
saying testifies to the overwhelming impression that inter- 
course with the Baptist had made upon Jesus. In modem 
phraseology it revealed our Lord to Himself and sent Him 
out into the wilds to think out what course He ought to 
take. 

The Baptism and Temptation. 

Among the rest of the pilgrims Jesus was baptized by 
John. There is no reason to doubt the fact; the astonishing 
thing is that it was preserved by Christian tradition. It seems 
to the present writer that it is due to Mark, and Mark alone, 
that it has been transmitted. The Fourth Gospel is silent 
about the baptism of Jesus, Luke passes over the fact as 

V. 14. The word ipeurriovn actually occurs here in the 
Septuagint (4 v. 14). 
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rapidly as possible, and Matthew makes John actually un- 
willing to perform the ceremony. The difficulty which these 
writers obviously feel about this baptism is good confirmatory 
evidence that it really took place. And with the baptism of 
Jesus goes the story of the Voice from Heaven that Jesus heard. 
As told by Mark it is a Voice heard by Jesus, but the other 
Evangelists in various ways turn it into a heavenly testimony 
to Jesus heard by John or the bystanders. The Marcan story 
is not only more primitive comparatively: it seems to me to 
be essentially historical, that is to say, the baptism in the 
Jordan by John was to Jesus the occasion of what we now 
call a religious or spiritual experience, an experience so marked 
and so vivid that He felt He had to go for a time into absolute 
solitude to think it over. 

The story of the Baptism {Mcark i. 9-13) and the story of 
the ‘Temptation’ (Matthew iv, i-ii; Luke iv. 1-13), if they 
are in any sense historical reminiscence, must have come from 
Jesus Himself, representing the impression Jesus retained of 
His time of solitude. And what was the result? The result 
of the ‘ Temptation ’ was negative: the course of action He 
was to pursue seems to have been to Him no clearer than 
before. The call came from outside, from the course of events. 
It was when John’s activity came to an end, when Herod had 
arrested the Prophet of practical ethics, that Jesus hears the 
inward call to act and comes with a message to Galilee (Mark 
i. 14). 

One thing remained. The story of the .Baptism tells us 
that Jesus came from it convinced that He was, or had now 
been chosen. Son of God, and the one positive result of the 
sojourn in the desert was that though reflection did not make 
dear what this appellation meant for Him in practical action. 
He did not rqect it. We seem to see in these stories Jesus 
become consdous of internal power, consdous that He was 
not altogether like His friends and acquaintance, consdous 
that the fatuiliar phrases of worship and religious metaphor 
meant, or had come to mean, something real and spedal to 
Himself. “ Ddgn to give us, our Father, knowledge from 
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Thyself ”, “ Forgive us, our Father, for we have siiuied — 
these ancient phrases Jesus must have repeated Sabbath by 
Sabbath in the Synagogue with the rest of the worshippers: 
now the term had acquired for Him fresh meaning. We find 
Him saying “ My Father ” from time to time, in a way that 
is individual and unlike Jewish usage as reflected in the Talmud. 

I have begun, as the Gospels do, with “ Son of God ” 
and its correlative “ My Father ” rather than with any other 
Christological title, because I believe it to be really more 
primitive. As used in the story of the Baptism and of the 
Temptation it denotes consciousness of vocation rather than 
theological dignity. And the stories themselves are so familiar 
that we can easily fail to notice that according to the sacred 
tradition the first effect upon Jesus of a consciousness of 
special relation to God was neither exaltation nor timidity, 
but an earnest consideration of what He ought to do. 

The Early Days in Galilee 

The actual call to action came to Jesus from outside. 
John the Baptist was imprisoned by Herod Antipas, whom 
the Romans allowed to be Rajah of Galilee and of Persea (i.e. 
Southern Transjordania): his activity, such as it was, came 
to an abrupt end, and Jesus seems to have interpreted his 
removal from the scene as a sign that the End was very near. 
In the words of Mark, “ after John was delivered up Jesus 
came into Galilee preaching the Good News of God: ‘ the 
time is ripe and the Reign of God is at hand; repent, and 
believe in the Good News ’ ” (Mark i. 14, 15). 

A little later we hear of Jesus sending out a select band 
of missionaries, who are to go about to towns and villages 
which He himself has no time to visit. Our Gospels rq>ort 
various warnings and directions which Jesus gives to these 
missionaries, and to these seem to have been added sayings 
of Jesus which, if genuine at all, must belong to a later period. 

* Tht EighUen Bttudietiont, No. 4 (Palestinian Recension), No. 6 (both 
Recensions). 
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This is notably the case with Mattheto x. 17-22. But none 
of the accounts adds an^’thing to the contents of the message 
with which the missionaries are entrusted; it is simply, as in 
Mark i. 15, “ the kingdom (or reign) of Gk)d is at hand "?■ 

This is the beginning of the Evangel. The kingdom of 
God itself is treated as a known or familiar concept: the 
Good News is that it is at hand. I have sketched in a previous 
section the main outline of the Jewish expectation of the Good 
Time Coming. It is diihcult not to infer from the story in 
the early part of Mark that Jesus started with the belief “ that 
the kingdom of God should immediately appear ”, while the 
rest of the Gospel may be read as putting before us some of 
the steps whereby Jesus came to realize that the time was not 
yet quite ripe, and to be persuaded that He must go up to 
Jerusalem and die there as the first condition for the coming 
of the New Age. 

How long the earlier stage lasted we have no means of 
judging. Our knowledge first becomes detailed with the Call 
of Simon Peter, from whom, in the last resort, our information 
comes. We may infer that Peter and his brother, and also 
James and John the sons of Zebedee, were already more or 
less acquainted with Jesus and His mission. On the other 
hand, the story of the scene in the Synagogue at Capernaum 
suggests that Jesus and His ways were something new to the 
crowd generally: it is likely therefore that He had not been 
many wedks alone before calling at least Peter and his com- 
panions to join Him. 

This scene at Capernaum introduces us to two of the 
outstanding characteristics of the Gkispel tales — ^the impression 
of authority which Jesus gave and His power over disease. 
Both these things are of the essence of the story and demand 
particular attention. 

The Teaching of Jesus. 

“ What is this? A new, authoritative teadiing!” said the 

^ Matihem z, 7; Ltike z. 9, ii. In Mark vi. 12, the oontenia of the 
message is that ‘ men should repent *. 
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people in the Synagogue. The teaching of Jesus was here and 
there quite new in content, but it was not altogether new: 
a great deal of the “ Sermon on the Mount ” is in agreement 
with the teaching of the Talmud. It was the noanner that 
was new, fresh, striking. What impressed the people was the 
masterful personality of Jesus. He was sure what was right 
and what was wrong, without reference to learned opinion, 
just as the old Prophets had been — ^the men of old time who, 
as every Jew believed, had been inspired when they dared to 
say “ thus saith the Losd!” This is the chief outstanding 
characteristic of the Sayings in the Gospels. 

What Jesus actually said at the outset of His public career 
is not, strictly speaking, preserved except in the summary 
Mark i. 14, 15, already quoted. The scene in Luke iv. 16-29, 
so £ir as it is historical, belongs to a later date, when Jesus 
and His ways are already well known (ver. 23). Even here the 
positive announcement is about “ the acceptable year of the 
Lord in other words, it is “ the Kingdom of God is at 
hand ” esq>ressed a little differently. Most of the didactic 
Sayings in the Gospels are addressed to the Disciples, to 
those who have come out, more or less prepared to tlurow in 
their lot with Jesus. What, exactly, do they teach? What is 
the general meaning of the all too familiar Sayings of the 
“ Sermon on the Mount ” and similar collections? 

They are not systematic, nor do they by any means cover 
all the varied conditions of human life, even in the first century. 
But enough is extant to show that they are all animated by a 
few general principles or leading ideas. 

Interim Ethics. 

1. “ The Kingdom of God is at hand ” — ^then the present 
time is short. Have no airxiety for to-morrow, to-day is the 
all-important thing. The Gospel moralily is that somewhat 
crudely expressed in the weli-lmown hymn: 

“ Redeem thy misspent time that 's past. 

Live this day as if ’t were thy last.” 
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The modern name for this is Interim-ethics: I quote Bishop 
Ken’s hymn by way of indicating how familiar the idea is 
still in Christian erixortation.^' With this fits the generally 
passive attitude towards the things of ordinary life which is 
enjoined and commended. Happy are the poor, the mourners, 
the quiet and unassertive (Tpaeig), the peaceable: they will 
soon be comforted and rewarded! Do not resist, do not fight 
against evil: there can be little doubt that the primary meaning 
of this famous utterance is “ Do not rebd against Rome, 
against the domination of the Gentiles ”, or in more evangelical 
language, “ Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
The Gospel morality is quite different from the ethics of 
modem Socialism or modem Capitalism, and it differs exactly 
in this, that the existing organization of mankind on this 
earth is not regarded as indeSnitely continuing. Future genera- 
tions do not count, the Kingdom of God is at hand, give to 
him that asks of you, distribute your goods to the poor, be 
unencumbered with the things of this life, set your thoughts 
on the coming Reign of God, and where your treasure is there 
your mind will be. This sort of doctrine does not, as it stands, 
fit the requirement of those who are attempting to formulate 
new mles of social ethics suitable for present conditions, but 
it may be pointed out in passing that it is not inappropriate 
for the training of missionaries, whether religious or the dis- 
seminators of what has come to be called ‘ propaganda ’. 
“ Take your life in your hand, don’t saddle yourselves with 
dqxendents, whether of &mily or property, the Cause for you 
is everything!” 

God, our Father. 

2. “ The Kingdom of God is at hand it is God Who 
will rule. Here again it was not so much a new doctrine about 
God that Jesus set forth as that the old doctrines were realized 

^ Of course the important difference is that by Bishop Ken’s time it is 
the shortness and uncertainty of indiiddual human life that is in the fore- 
ground, rather than die universal change expected in the New Testament 
for iXL mankind. 
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with new vividness and intensity. “ Our Father in heaven ” 
— ^Jesus was not the first to coin this phrase, but it meant more 
to Him than it did to others. And however much He felt that 
He stood in a special relation to God, however much He 
could say ‘ My Father Jesus speaks of God to the Disciples 
as ‘ Your Father and not only collectively, but individually 
as ‘ TAy Father ’ {Mattheto vi. 4, 6, 18). And by ‘ Father ’ 
He meant everything that is kind and wise in a human parent, 
caring both for grateful and ungrateful, giving not so much 
what was asked as what was salutary, but encouraging and 
calling for the confidence of his chil^en. The formal con- 
tradictions which can be found in the words of Jesus on prayer 
belong to the essence of the matter. Free intercourse with 
God — ^that was His ideal, and as such a thing is, logically 
speaking, inconceivable, so the expression of it involves contra- 
diction. “ Ask, and it shall be given you ” is one side, but “ be 
not anxious even about food and dothing ” is the other: the 
anxiety of the Disciples was to be about the Kingdom, not 
about anything else. Jesus, like the Wise Man of old (Ecclesi- 
astes V. I flF.), can say “ let your prayers be short, do not be like 
the heathen who think diey will be heard for their much 
speaking but, on the other hand. He put before His hearers 
the tales of the man in bed who would not get up to hdp 
his friend, yet because the friend went on knocking and asking 
he got up and gave what was wanted, and of the Unjust Judge 
who feared nei^er God nor man but helped the Widow because 
of her importunity. Both sides bdong to the picture: what is 
depicted is the confidence of a child in an affectionate Father, 
a child who is not afraid to utter its childish wants and longings, 
but is prepared to accept the Father’s ruling even when it 
amounts to a refusal. 

All this is exemplified in the Lord’s Prayer ”, a form in 
which the only thing the disciples were encour^ed to demand 
for themselves was suffident food from day to day. The rest 
of the petitions are for God’s glory and for cleansing and 
protection from moral ill. And what Jesus taught. He also 
practised: there was a moment in Getbsemane when He 
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shrank from the ordeal before Him and He prayed if possible 
to escape from it, but in the end nerved Himself to say “ Thy 
Will be done 

Conscience and Codes. 

3. “ The Kingdom of God is at hand ” — and whatever 
else that may involve it means the rule of One Who sees in 
secret, Who is able to judge by the intention as much as the 
performance. Who can and does make allowance where allow- 
ance is due, before Whom no sham or pretence avails. No 
doubt sincerity has always been a virtue to serious thinkers, 
but the direct appeal to God, the emphasis laid by Jesus upon 
the good intention, upon making the inside as clean as the 
outside, tended to bring Him into conflict with what the Gospels 
call the Pharisees. ‘ Pharisaism ’ is intimately connected with 
Religion regarded as a Code: if the Code be r^;arded as the 
Will of God, then the du^ of man is to obey the Code, and 
the interpretation of a Code is a matter of m:egesis and casuistry 
rather than of feeling and consdmce. Whether the Gospels 
represent the Pharisees properly, whether Jesus Himself was 
fair to the Pharisees, is another question, which must be faced 
later, when the conflict of principles came to an open rupture, 
but that a conflict was inevitable is certain. “ You cannot serve 
two Masters,” said Jesus: He was thinking of God and material 
wealth, but it is equally true of Conscience and a Code. For 
a long way, if the Conscience be enlightened and the Code 
wise, their united voices may indicate the same course. But 
when at last they differ, the man has to declare his allegiance. 
The difference between Jesus and the ‘ Pharisee ’ (as d^icted 
in the Gospels) is that Jesus followed Conscience, declaring 
that was the Will of God: the Pharisee might indeed act in 
the same way, but he would previously have persuaded him- 
self, by ingenious exegesis or by using some traditional modi- 
fication, t^t he was really not disobeying the Code. 
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Jesus as Healer. 

To come back to the Synagogue at Capernaum, the other 
outstanding feature there depicted is Jesus as the Healer. Of 
course the Evangelists and the public for whom they wrote 
had little conception of Natural Law or of the difference 
between nervous and functional disorders. It is, m these 
days, almost self-evident that an educated modem observer, 
if such a one had been present, would have described the 
diseases and the cures in other terms, and further that on 
the most favourable construction what we have is Peter’s 
recollections of the impression Jesus made on him, some 
thirty years after the events. No doubt a good deal of the 
detail cannot be pressed, and the natural exaggeration of the 
convinced adherent must be allowed for in all these stories. 
But after all such allowances are made it is impossible not to 
believe that Jesus did exercise powers of healing of a sur- 
prising kind. Our accounts tell us that these powers surprised 
the crowds, and the tale in Mark i. 2i ff. seems to let xis see 
that Jesus Himself was surprised. We need not take too 
seriously the exact words reported as the speech of the 
‘ unclean spirit what seems to have happened was that a 
deranged or over-exdted man shouted out some unintelligible 
intenruptions while Jesus was speaking, that Jesus told him 
in tones of authority to be silent, and that after a convulsive 
paroxysm the man was silent. 

Ihe incident would have had little importance but that it 
was the first of many. It is immediately followed by the cure 
of Peter’s mother-in-law; surely a bit of genuine reminiscence, 
whatever medical interpretation we may give to it (Mark i. 
29-31). The healing of diseases was not a traditional charao 
teristic, either of prophets or of the Messiah.^ It was not 
expected in a religious leader, though sudbi an one might be 

* In a Mablv poedoal pa«s^ {Itaiak xxxv. 5 f.) the Prophet assures his 
countcvnaen that their God wiu oome and saro them, so that thw can return 
across the desert from their eodle to Zion. AU will then be wol, the blind 
will see and the deaf hear. Bat this is a veiy different picture fa>m the cures 
effected by Jesus. 
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expected to work some surprising miracle, such as Moses 
striking the Rock for water, or Joshua commanding the Sun 
to stand still. 

It mxist further be noticed that whatever powers of heal- 
ing Jesus may have had, He never went out of His way to 
exercise them. He never sought out the sick or afflicted. 
Indeed in the East the reputation of a Healer spreads like 
wildfire, and the difiSiculty is to dissuade unsuitable patients 
from coming to one who is in any way known as a Hakim?- 
The Gospel of Mark even shows us Jesus avoiding people. 
On two occasions (Mark iii. 20; vi. 31) it mentions that 
Jesus and His immediate friends had no opportunity even of 
having their meals in peace, and in iii. 9 it records that Jesus 
had a boat kept ready for Him to escape the crowds. After 
the famous day in the Synagogue at Capernaum He went 
avray alone before daybreak to pray, and when Peter found 
Him and told Him tixat everyone was looking for Eflm, He 
replied: ‘‘ Let us go somewhere else: I came out to deliver 
the Message!” But the next story tells how His fame spread, 
and that He stayed £or a time outside the towns in the open 
coimtry.^ 

^ See the pathetic story of the litde boy called Elhan Mirza, told in 
B. G. Browne’s Year canons the Persians (ed. of 1893, p. 345). 

* This is a conyenient place to point out that ’ desert places ’ {Mark 
i. 45; vi. 31 £F.) and * the mountain ’ {Mark iii. 13; vi. 46, &c.; Matthew v. 
i; viii. x) do not mean in a story about Palestine quite what they imply in 
England. In Palestine * the moimtain ’ and ' the desert ’ begin where the 
margin of cultivation leaves off, and that is still evetywhere visible in the 
landscape. For instance, the' Tabgha Cave, where the famous prehistoric 
GraHlee Skull was found, is * a desert place ’ in ' the mountain *, i.e. it is a 
quarter of an hour’s walk ffom the tilled fidds of Gennesaret up a litde 
valley. Failing an elaborate system of artificial iiri^tion only the best- 
watered portions of the soil are worth cultivation. The ' desert * is not 
devoid of vegetation in spring {Mark vi. 39): in fact it is ve^ much like 
what is called * forest ’ in Scotland, until the sun scorches things dry (cf. 
Psalm xzxii. 4). 
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From Early Days to Peter’s Confession 

“ The Kingdom is at hand, go not to Gentiles or Samaritans; 
if you meet with opposition do not stay but go elsewhere: 
amen, I say to you, you will not have gone over the cities of 
Israel before the Son of Man be come.” With such words 
Jesus sent out His missionaries: it is evident from them that 
the End was expected immediately. But the End did not 
come: there was a delay. Three main questions arising from 
the delay, and the consequent prolongation of what is com- 
monly called the ‘ Ministry ’ of Jesus, now come up for con- 
sideration. They are: (i) the external course of events, (2) 
the break with the ‘ Pharisees ’, (3) the Parables of ^e 
Kingdom. 

The Course of Events. 

I. The chronology of the Ministry depends on the inter- 
pretation given to a few scattered notices. There is no clear 
trace in the Synoptic Gospels of the three-year scheme of the 
Fourth Gospel, with its series of visits to Jerusalem. The 
Crucifixion took place at a Passover, i.e. round about the 
beginning of April. According to Mark the Feeding of the 
Five Thotrsand took place when the grass was green, i.e. 
before the middle of May; we have also to find room for a 
story in which certain disciples pluck formed ears of com and 
eat them, i.e. before June. The Feeding of the Five Thousand 
is after the death of John the Baptist and after the fame of 
Jesus had spread among friends and foes, and yet it is after 
this event that we have to allow for a long peregrination north 
of Tyre, a period of retiremeat outside Israelite ground. 
These are the chief data and they are best satisfied by a 
' Ministry ’ of something under two years, viz. a period of 
activity lasting about a year, ending about Passover-time in 
the events grouped with the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
followed by another year chiefly spent in retirement (Mark 
vii. 24; ix. 30) and ending with the final journey to Jemsalem 
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just before Fassorer. The episode of the disciples and the 
ears of com {Mark ii. 23 ff.) very likely belongs to the same 
period as Mark vii. 1-23, but it may have occurred in the 
preceding summer. 

It should not be forgotten that our iidbnnation, so far as 
it is historical at all, comes from intimate disciples, not from 
outsiders. It records the remembered sayings and doings of 
Jesus as seen by Peter and his companions. The historian 
may <7ish to begin by sketching the more public career of 
Jesus, but the reminiscences of Peter make very little differ- 
ence between the times when Jesus was in full activity and when 
He was more or less in retirement. Much has been made of 
the mention of ‘ the crowd ’ (tov in Mark viii. 34, as 

if this word implied a permanent Galilean congregation that 
followed Jesus about, which is unlikely in the neighbourhood 
of Caesarea Philippi, i.e. Paneas. The inference drawn is that 
this ‘ crowd ’, and the general setting of these words of Jesus, 
is artificial and unhistorical. But it seems to the present writer 
quite unnecessary to draw that conclusion. Any visitor with 
anything to say very quickly draws a ‘ crowd ’ in any Syrian 
village to-day, which wanders about in vague companionship 
with the stranger as long as he is in their neighbourhood. 
Mark distinguishes between ' the disciples ’ and ‘ the crowd 
the former are more or less permanent adherents and com- 
panions, but the ‘ crowd ’ is made up of the chance hearers, 
individuals who may turn into disciples but at present ate 
unattached and uncommitted. 

The Break with the Pharisees. 

2. The rift which gradually widened into (position be- 
tween Jesus and the Pharisees is one of the fundamental 
religious facts of the Gospel History. Generations of Christians 
have only heard of ‘ Pharisees ’ as opponents of Jesus, and the 
word in modem us^ has come to mean a self-complacent 
formalist. In Jewish usage the corresponding word ^ means 
one who makes a profession of religion (^cere or otherwise), 
^ la Hebrew pOrilsh, in Aramaic perlth. 

16 


(vns) 
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one who is separated or distinguished by his more careful 
religious conduct. In practice this tended to mean a more 
scrupulous observance of the Law, and so we often find the 
Pharisees associated with the ‘ Scribes i.e. the UteraU. The 
Evangelist Luke often calls these Scribes lawyers, as being 
learned in the Jewish Law, written and traditional. Thus 
‘ scribe ’ {ypa/tfuirm) comes to mean very much what is now 
called a Rabbi. Opposition between the man of direct intuition 
and the man of learning, between the Prophet and the Scribe, 
is in a sense natural. 

But in interpreting the Gospel stories I venture to think 
we must not identify the ‘ Pharisees ’ simply with the con- 
formist Jews, the Habgrm of the Talmud. In fact, as eq>lained 
above, the word is nearer ‘ dissenter ’ than ‘ conformist ’. It 
is used in the Talmud for people who are ‘ particular ’ in rdi- 
gion, and they there come in, as might be expected, for some 
very hard words as being often tiresome and in many cases 
insincere. This is very much what we find in the words of 
Jesus: the Pharisees whom He denoxmces are particular in 
their religion, too particular in some things — of less value in 
Jesus’ eyes — and not particular enough in other things. And 
we must never forget in comparing the Gospels with the 
Talmud that the Talmud corresponds to a later stage in Jewish 
history. The difference in time is only some forty or fifty years, 
but in between has come the catastrophe of the Destruction of 
Jerusalem. Not all the tendencies and schools of thought that 
flourished in Judaism up to ajd. 70 survived. What survived 
was the school of Johanan ben Zakkai, a great and loyal Jew, 
but one so little representative of the average tendencies of his 
countrymen that during the War he was of the peace party. 
He refounded Judaism and helped more than anyone else to 
draw the lines of that Rabbinical Religion whi^ has been 
the religion of Jews ever since. Johanan ben Zakkai was no 
innovator, but his teaching was certainly selective: I am not 
convinced that his views had been before the War the most 
widely spread and popular views. And what this means in 
interpreting the Gospd is that we must not be surprised to 
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find that Jesus in opposition to ‘ Pharisees ’ is sometimes in 
opposition to, but also sometimes in agreem^t vrith, Johanan 
ben Zakkai and the rules of the Talmud. “ Nothing that goes 
into a man, but what comes out, makes him xmclean ” (Mark 
vii. 15): this is contrary to Talmudic law. On the other hand, 
when Jesus says in the same controversy “ the care of Parents 
comes before the obligations of a Vow ” (vii. 9-13), He is in 
general agreement with the Talmud. It is not the case that 
the moral teachings of Jesus were wholly new, and I also ven- 
ture to think that the views and practices of very particular 
Jews during the first half of the first century a.d. did not 
always coincide with the opinions of ‘ the Wise ’ in later 
times. 

Be this as it may, it is clear that the general opinion about 
Jesus among ‘ particular ’ Jews became hostile. It was not a 
question of excommunication or of persecution. But such 
drcles ceased to hear Him gladly, and He seems to have ceased 
to wish to speak in the Synagogues. He had indeed delivered 
His Message. 

The Parables of the Kingdom of God. 

3. The Gospel of Mark, followed by the others, represents 
Jesus as beginning with the announcement of the imminence 
of the coming Eongdom of God, and then at a later stage 
speaking to the crowds chiefly in Parables. Some of these 
Parables are not perfectly plain, as is evident by the different 
interpretations that have been actually given. They are mostly 
about the Eongdom of God: the Parables themselves are 
taken from the things of everyday life and apart from one or 
two expressions are as dear as words can be. There must 
therefore have been some obscuri^ or mystery about the 
Kingdom itself which th^ are meant to eluddate. 

The key to the mystery is the dday in the comiog of the 
kingdom, the kingdom that had been announced as * at hand 
It is, I venture to think, impossible to explain all the utter- 
ances of Jesus fflcept on the view that this dday was for some 
time a mystery to Jesus himself. We start with the public 
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prockmation “ The Elingdom of God is at hand we end 
with Peter declaring “ Thou art the Messiah ” and with Jesus 
saying, practically, in reply, “ Yes, and I go now to Jerusalem; 
but whoever wants to follow Me there must renounce all 
ambitious hopes and accompany Me — ^to execution Our 
documents do not show us the whole process of this paradoxical 
development. All we can do is to note certain stages in its 
course. 

The people heard Jesus gladl3r, to begin with at any rate. 
They were even ready with more homage than Jesus was 
dauning. “ Why,” said He, “ do you call Me ‘ Lord, Lord!’ 
and do not practise what I tell you?” The tree is judged 
by its fruits, the salt which is too adulterated to conserve 
other things is no good — and it is thrown away. The great 
Day will come when the time is ripe: the elect will sit down 
to the Messianic Feast with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, 
but if the heirs of the promises are not worthy, will they be 
admitted? Will they not be excluded? Can it honestly be 
said that Capernaum or Bethsaida have repented? Wlio will 
atone for their neglect? 

John had sent a message to the New Prophet: “ Art thou 
He that should come?” The natural meaning of this question 
is Is this Elijah?” The Kingdom of God was at hand, and 
according to the Prophet before the great and terrible Day 
of the Lord there would appear Elijah again to prepare the 
people.^ Jesus tells John’s messengers to report what they 
see and hear, and to tell John not to be disappointed in the 
course He, Jesus, is pursuing.* 

This visit of John’s messengers, it may be remarked in 
passing, is extremdiy valuable to the historian, for it is the 
occasion on which Jesus complains that nothing will satisfy 
His contemporaries. They regarded John’s hermit life as 
deranged, and called Jesus a button and a wine-bibber (cf. 
Proverbs xxiii. 20), one who consorted with disrespectable 
folk. It is not likdy that this saying of Jesus was invented 

* Mark viii. 29, 31, 34 f. * MalaM, last three verses. 

* MatAea xi. 6; Luht vii. 23. 
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by later Christiatis, or that it has a mythical sense! The im* 
pression, therefore, that Jesus made on some of those who 
heard Him was that He was too easy-going in His way of life 
to be a great religious leader. But it must not be forgotten 
that the Saying belongs to the early days when John was still 
alive. A little later Herod Antipas had John beheaded. We 
may be sure that event made a distinct impression on Jesus. 
John was the greatest of the Prophets, and his end had been 
to be executed in prison: what fate was in store for Jesus? 
How was He best to meet it? 

In time the missionaries whom Jesus had sent out came 
back, and their general experience had been similar to that 
of Jesus, but the Gospels let us see the difference: th^ were 
satisfied, Jesus was not. “ Let us come away and think it 
over,” He said {Mark vi. 30, 31). The missionaries were 
delighted to find that th^ had something of the same power 
over disordered minds as their Master, but He told them it 
was a still greater thing for them to have their names ‘ written 
in heaven ’. What this means we see from the Book of Enoch: 
those whose names are thus written “ will not have to hide 
on the day of the Great Judgment They are in fact the 
chosen and approved of God, and that was the only thing 
which mattered in the dark days to come. But though the 
anticipated End delayed to come, and though those who really 
listened to Jesus were mostly poor and ignorant folk, Jesus 
accepted things as th^ came from Gk)d. All things — ^both 
success and failure — ^had been dealt out to Him by the Heavenly 
Father, so that He could even give thanks that it had been 
determined that the great issue should be hidden from the 
wise and prudent and revealed to the simple and the immature. 
Yet all the while He, Jesus, was conscious that He knew Grod 
as no one else did, and could tell His intimate followers how 
fortunate th^ were to live in the very times so earnestly 
looked forward to by the Saints of old.* 


^ Enoch civ. i, 5. 

* See LtJu x. 31-04, both for the wnids and the co ntex t. 
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The Period of Rest and its Effect. 

The projected period of rest with the chosen few away 
from the crowd was not achieved without difficulty. The 
crowd came out into the uncultivated spot to which Jesus 
had retired. There followed the incident known as the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand,^ and then, owing to a storm, Jesus and 
His companions came back to Galilee. The tradition tells of 
adversaries and disputations, but there is nothing to suggest 
persecution or even the withdrawal of popular favour. If 
the next scene shows us Jesus near Tyre, outside the Land 
of Israel (vii. 24 ff.), it is not enle but a voluntary retirement, 
a carrying out of the plan announced in vi. 31. It does not 
seem as if He took many friends with Him: in viii. 10 * the 
boat ’ reappears very much as if Peter had not left it and had 
now come to fetch Jesus by appointment. 

The leisurely journey from Csesarea Philippi to keep the 
Passover at Jerusalem can only have taken two or three months 
at the outside. We must therefore suppose that the time of 
retirement {Mark vii. 24-viii. 26) lasted nearly nine months. 
During a good part of it Jesus is outside the Holy Land. Of 

^ I confess that I see no way to treat the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
except by a process of frank rationalization. The tale was later, particularly in 
the Fourth Gospdl, given a Eucharistic interpretation; some modern scholars 
have seen in it a ritual anticipation of the Messianic Banquet in the New 
Age. 1 cannot see any trace of either view in the narrative of Mark, and 
that being so it is difficult to suppose that the whole stoi^ is an invented 
myth. At the same time the tale as told in Mark is incredible; and further 
Mark viii. 14-21, lets us see that even after the two wonderful meals in the 
desert the Disciples were just as afraid when they were short of provisions 
in the boat as if nothing had happened. Orientals do not generally travel 
without provisions. The solution which alone appeals to me is that Jesus 
told His disciples to distribute their scanty store, and that their example 
made those who were well provided share with those who had little. Such 
a proceeding might well be repeated elsewhere. 

The scene was almost certainly on the north-west shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, between Capernaum and the head of the lake. Bethsaida was at 
the head of the lake out on the east bank of the stream, outside Galilee and 
the dominions of Herod Antipos. The intention had been to proceed to 
Bethsaida (vi. 45), the disciples in the boat, Jesus alone, but the wind was 
contrary and they were driven back to near ffie place where the crowd had 
been. There thev took Jesus into their boa^ and the northerly wind still 
continuing they landed in the district of Gtenesaret, i.e. not far from 
Capernaum itsdf. 
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this long period a few wonder tales are told, but nothing of 
the announcement of the Kingdom of God. And when it is 
over, and Jesus is again at or near the old scenes, there is a 
change in Him. To quote WeUhausen:^ “ Now the Gospel 
as the Apostles taught it really begins. . . . The determination 
to go up to Jerusalem produces an astonishing change. A trans- 
figured Jesus stands before us . . . who no longer is occupied 
in general teaching but prophesies about Himself. He speaks 

no longer to the people but to a narrower circle of disciples 

He accepts the Coi^ession of Peter that He is the Messiah, 
but with the correction that it is not a Messiah who will restore 
the Kingdom of Israel but something quite different. It is 
not to set up the Kingdom that He goes up to Jerusalem, but 
to be crucified. . . . The thought of the Repentance of the 
nation is quite given up, and in its place comes the demand 
to follow Him, a demand that is only to be carried out by 
few, for it is to follow Jesus to death.” 

Wdilhausen sees in all this a reflection of the experiences 
of the earliest Christians, but he has faithfully indicated in 
these striking words the change in the Portrait of Jesus drawn 
by Mark after the long retirement. For my own part, I feel 
that it is a true historical trait in the biography of Jesus. There 
are two periods in the ‘ Ministry ’, the one in the main sunny, 
the other dark, culminating in the Crucifixion. The one is 
almost without plan: the Evangelist Matthew has freely trans- 
posed the order of the tales, and it does little harm to the 
story. The other is dominated by the determination of Jesus 
to bring things to a crisis, to create a crisis by His own action. 
It is not the people who have changed in their attitude: it is 
Jesus who is different— a transfigured Jesus ’, as Wellhausen 
so finely says. In the long quiet months of that uneventful 
summer and autumn He came to fuller knowledge of Himsdf 
and of the tragic r61e it was His high destiny to play. 

r 2)as JEvemgelium Marei, § 43 . 
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‘ The Messiah * and ‘ the Son of Man 

What is commonly knovm as Peter’s Confession, viz. 
“ Thou art the Christ ”, is a convenient place to consider the 
meaning of this title and of the phrase ‘ the Son of Man ’ 
which Jesus so often uses. ‘ Jesus Christ ’ is the ordinary 
name by which our Lord is known to history: it hardly soimds 
now like a title or office, and indeed ever since St. Paul’s day 
* Christ ’ alone has been commonly used just as a personal 
name. The word in Greek means ‘ anointed ’ and is a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew word messiah, which has the same meaning. 
Part of the consecration of sacred personages among the 
Israelites, such as priests and kings, vm an anointing -with 
oil: with kings it was part of the Coronation, as it is to-day 
with us, so that the phrase ‘ the Lord’s Anointed ’ {2 Samuel 
i. 14) means “ the aomed king of Israel ”. It could not pro- 
perly be used of a claimant to the throne, even thou^ he were 
the legitimate heir. As explained above, ^ the rdle of the Messiah 
only b^ins when God shall bring in the New Age: when Peter 
said “ Thou art the Christ ” we must understand the words to 
mean “ Thou art He whom God will manifest as Christ when 
the time comes This is why Peter is sharply told to say 
nothing about it: it was premature and indecent to acclaim 
God’s Vice-gerent before appointment, even if you know what 
was going to be. Jesus does not indeed refuse the title when 
Peter blurts it out, but He does not use it. He has another 
term which He uses, when He vrishes to speak of what Peter 
meant. 

By long association with certain familiar Sayings ‘ the Son 
of Man ’ has acquired a gentle pathetic ring. ” Foxes have 
holes and birds iheir nests, but ^e Son of Man has nowhere 
to lay His head ” — ^this is what the phrase at once suggests 
to English ears, with the additional consciousness that the 
Speaker is the Son of God who for our sakes had become 
poor. But most of the passages where * the Son of Man ’ 
occurs call up a very different picture. It is ‘ the Son of Man ’ 

205. 
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who is to come * with clouds ’ and all His angels with Him, 
and He will sit upon the throne of His glory. These phrases 
have a literary history: their ultimate source is the Vision in 
Daniel vii. 13, of ‘ one like unto a son of man who comes 
with the clouds of heaven, to whom God gives dominion over 
all the nations. At the end of this Vision (ver. 27) it is explained 
that the ‘ son of man ’ stands for the people of the saints of 
the Most High, i.e. the faithful Jews, but in the later non- 
canonical Book of Enoch the same Figure reappears and is 
there interpreted to be One who is kept in heaven till the 
fullness of time when he will be manifested and ‘ sit on the 
throne of his glory and from his exalted seat will judge all 
the potentates and kings of the earth.^ This Personage, there- 
fore, is another name for the Messiah, but the Messiah regarded 
as a wholly supernatural being, comparable with Michael or 
Gabriel. 

And here a word or two about the term ‘ Son of Man ’ 
itself. The Greek is as odd as the English, odder in fact, for 
it is literally ‘ the son of the man *? But Jesus and the Disciples 
spoke Jewish Aramaic, almost ocactly that in whidi Daniel 
vii also is written, and in this language bcr {S^nBsh, literally 
* son of man ’, is used for * a human bemg ’. ‘ The Son of 
Man ’, therefore, is a literal translation of the Aramaic bar 
{^fitSshS, which means ‘ the human being ’, ‘ the man ’. The 
term is no name or title properly so called in the mouth of 
an Aramaic-speaking person, but simply means ‘ the man 
If Jesus, therefore, or anyone else speaking in Aramaic, 
speaks of ‘ the Man ’ it must dther mean Man generically, 
or * that Man — you know whom I mean ’. In one or two 
Sayings of Jesus from the early days (sudh as that about the 
foxes quoted above) it is probable that the term is meant 
generically, and in one or two others, such as ‘ tihe Son of 
Man came eating and drinking ’ it may have been used by 
Jesus of Himself as if He had said * I could name someone 
who was by no means an ascetic. . . .’ But it is dear that in 

^ Sic, as in the Revised Version, not the Son of Man ’• 

• Enoch advi. i f; bcii. 2 ff- * i rw difBpdhrw, 
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the great majority of passages “ the Son of Man ” means ‘ the 
Man— you know whom I mean — Daniel’s Man and Enoch’s ’. 

In the early days Jesus had spoken of this Man seen in 
vision by Seers of old. He had told His Missionaries that 
they would not have visited all the towns of Israel before the 
Son of Man — ^Daniel’s Man — ^had come, but here there is no 
identification of Himself with this Personage. Now, after the 
Confession of Peter (and we may express the same thing in 
another way by saying ‘ after the long period of retirement ’), 
Jesus speaJb of ‘ the Man *, meaning Him of whom Daniel 
and Enoch had written, but He identifies the Man with Him- 
self here and now. In a word He uses the phrase ‘ the Son 
of Man ’ of the Messiah-to-be. But it was not merely a matter 
of words and names. The phrase as used from this point 
onwards by Jesus signified something wholly new, so new 
that the Disciples and Peter above all are utterly puzzled and 
scandalized. 


The Journey to Jerusalem 

'The picture which Mark gives us of the journey to Jeru- 
salem is, I am convinced, essentially historical, constructed out 
of genuine reminiscences which ultinnately are those of Peter. 
Of course Peter’s reminiscences are themselves coloured and 
to some extent modified by his knowledge of what actually 
happened at Jerusalem. Had the warnings of what was to 
happen to ' the Son of Man ’ in Jerusalem, always ending with 
a clear statement of a rising again after three days, been as 
definitely and precisely formulated as we read them in the 
Gospel,^ then ^e panic of the apostles would be difficult to 
account for. But when all allowances of this sort are made, 
there remains enough from which we can picture to ourselves 
the espectations of the disciples on the one hand and of Jesus 
on the other. The disciples, as distinct from what Mark calls 
the crowd or * multitude were not I suppose a numerous 
body. They were just numerous enough when collected to- 
Mark viii. 31; ». 31; x. 33 if. 
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gether to make noticeable the entry of their Master into Jeru- 
salem and, what is more important, to back up His doings in 
the Temple Courts. They thought — ^the majority of them 
thought — ^that now the strange Leader to whom thqr had been 
attracted was going to make the ‘ Kingdom of God ’ come. 
The value and depth of their understanding of the ideas of 
Jesus may be gauged by their complete disappearance after 
the arrest of Jesus and at His trial. They had no doubt heard 
warnings from Jesus of the Narrow Way that those who 
followed Him must tread, but th^ had not taken these utter- 
ances seriously. Nevertheless the existence of this class must 
be remembered, to explain the first doings of Jesus in Jeru- 
salem and the attitude of the authorities there to Him. At 
the other end of the adherents, nearest to Jesus, we see Peter 
and his companions. They had been really dominated by the 
strange and masterful Personality of their Master. He might 
succeed or He might fail, but ^ey would never go back to 
their old life again. One of them, Judas Iscariot, moved we 
do not know by what motives, gave information which helped 
the authorities to arrest Jesus quietly, but he died suddenly 
soon afterwards and one accomt said that he hanged hhnself. 
All this iimer circle had been initiated into a new life by living 
in Jesxis’ company, but it is dear that th^ did not understand 
His forebodings. It is no wonder that the reports of His 
Sayings have a certain incoherence, for they reflect some of the 
puzzle and dismay of those who remembered them. 

Did Jesus go up to Jerusalem to win or to lose, to die or 
to be victorious? That He exactly foresaw the future is most 
improbable; if we believe Him to have done so, it takes away 
all the heroism of His momentous venture. We cannot imagine 
Him to have been certain of failure: that would have been 
constructive suidde. It seems to me that He most probably 
regarded His journey and the sort of action He took in Jeru- 
salem as of the nature of what in military affairs is called a 
‘ forlorn hope * — an attadr which has an off-chance of success, 
but is more Ukdy to fail, at least direcdy, yet by being made 
it may so dhange the conditions as to rnake ultimate success 
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possible. The men who compose the * forlorn hope ’ may fall, 
but through their effort the fortress may be taken. What I 
think certain is that Jesus was fully persuaded that unless 
He did of His own initiative court failure and a violent death 
the new state of things, so ardently expected and longed for, 
would not arrive. In Albert Schweitzer’s impressive words: 
“ Jesus in the knowledge that He is the coming Son of Man 
lays hold of the wheel of the world to set it moving on that 
last revolution which is to bring all ordinary history to a close. 
It refuses to turn, and He throws Himself upon it. Then 
it does turn; and it crushes Him. Instead of bringing in the 
eschatological conditions. He has destroyed them. The wheel 
rolls onward, and the mangled body of the one immeasurably 
great Man, who was strong enough to think of Himself as the 
spiritual ruler of mankind and to bend history to His purpose, 
is hanging upon it still. That is His victory and His reign.”^ 

Incidents on the Journey. 

One or two incidents belonging to this period must be 
touched upon, even in this short sketch. I have no explanation 
to give of the cure of the epileptic boy or of the Transfiguration 
of Jesus which immediately precedes it: the latter scene reads 
curiously like the memory of a vivid dream. But the con- 
versation placed by Mark immediately afterwards must surely 
preserve some genuine reminiscences of what Jesus said at 
this tune.® Jesus spoke of the “ Son of Man ” “ risen from the 
dead ” — ^but what had the Son of Man, i.e. Daniel’s Man from 
Heaven, to do with dying? And when th^ said something 
about Elijah coming first to prepare, as Maladii had foretold, 
Jesus lets them see that He has come to r^;ard John the 
Baptist as the fulfilment of that prophecy — and what was the 
end of John the Baptist? He had been ^ed: such an event 
could not have happened unless God had willed it; it must 
therefore have been written down in the ‘ heavenly tables ’ 
of which some of the Apocal3^tic writers speak, the tables of 

^ Tkt Quat cf the Hittorical Jesut, E. IVans., p. 369. 

* Mark iz. 9-13. 
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Fate or rather of God^s Will. And if the new Elijah is thus 
sacrificed, will the Son of Man have a happier fate?^ Here we 
see Jesus, as elsewhere, interpreting the future less by pro- 
phetical writings than by contemporary events. 

Why did Jesus, on two separate occasions according to 
Mark, take a child in His arms and speak of receiving the 
Kingdom of God as a child? Partly, no doubt, out of kindli- 
ness and sympathy: those who brought the children to Him 
had shown confidence and faith in Him and His mission by 
the very fact of having brought the children for a blessing 
from the Prophet of God. And it may be remarked in passing 
that the kindly words of the Lord Jesus have very few echoes 
in Early Christian or Rabbinical literature, in which young 
children are mostly ignored or regarded as subjects for dis- 
cipline. But what had Jesus m mind, when He praises those 
who receive the kingdom * as a child *? I think this Saying is 
also coloured by forebodings of the future, and that it com- 
mends those who accept what comes from their father and 
mother, without criticism of the plan which has been arranged 
for them. What His heavenly Father had prepared was for 
the best, and Jesus was prepared to accept it, but He was con- 
scious that it would not be what most of His followers were 
desiring. 

There was a young man who came out to Jesus on the 
way and asked what he should do to make sure of eternal 
life that is, a good portion in the New Age. Jesus told him 
to keep the Ten Commandments, but he said he had done 
that from childhood. For a moment Jesus thought of him 
as a volunteer, but the man was not prepared to abandon 
his position for an idea. He thought of the ejcisting state of 
things as stable, Jesus thought of it as transient, and so the 
man turned away. Peter then exclaimed that he and his com- 
panions really had left all to follow Jesus; what were they 
to get? Jesus answered “ A hundredfold!” that is to say, 
something a hundred times better. What follows is not quite 
clear, but it seems to put the question, which is better — ^pro- 

^ Mark ix. 13 as inteipreted (coirecdy, 1 bdieve) in Matthew zvii. xi ff. 
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perty, relations, even parents and children, or a good portion 
in the New Age? You can only find out how much you really 
believe in a better world by seeing what you are willing to 
sacrifice for it. 

And clearest of all is the story of James and John, the 
sons of Zebedee. They had been among the first Companions, 
they had again and again been chosen to accompany Jesus 
vrith no one else but Peter. Now they want to be assured of 
their place when the Good Time comes, they vrant, in fact, to 
sit on either hand of Jesus in His glory They get their rebuke 
from the Master, and the other Ten Companions, as we are 
told, were indignant that the brothers should have tried to 
steal a march on them. But Jesus did not leave the matter 
there. His followers. He said, were not to aim at personal 
dominion or glory. If they vsrished to cherish a personal 
ambition it was to be useful, to be as it were a slave to the 
others: even so the Son of Man did not come to be minis- 
tered to, but to ‘ minister ’ — ^to be a servant, and ” (He added) 
“ to give His life a ransom for many ” (Mark x. 45). 

This famous utterance is more than an illuminating epigram: 
it is, in fact, the Gospel both according to Mark and according 
to Saint Paul. A word or two must therefore be said here 
upon its genuineness and meaning. The word Xvrpov, trans- 
lated ‘ ransom ’, does not occur elsewhere in the Gospel, but 
its use in the Greek Old Testament (and the similar word 
X^rpucris used in Luke ii. 38) makes it clear that the notion 
of payment to a third parly is not prominent and that the 
word means little more than * deliverance ’. But in what way 
would Jesus giving up His life be a ‘ deliverance *? The answer 
must be connected with the coming of the Kingdom, called 
in Luke ii. 38, ‘ the redemption of Jerusalem If something 
kept the New Age from arriving, if the death of Jesus would 
hasten the New Age, then that death would be a ransom, a 
deliverance for those for whom the New Age was prt^ared. 
And who were these? Not all men, not even all Israel, for 

^ It do«8 not appear ficom the story what place they were willing to assign 
to Peter. 
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how few had ‘ repented ’I But God’s elect would enter upon 
thoir inheritance, and Jesus Hims elf had said that though 
some Israelites4were unworthy “ many would come ” — ^non- 
Israelites, apparently — “ from east and west to sit down to 
the Messianic Feast with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
The whole presoitation of Jesus’s attitude, the one thing that 
explains His general course in going up to Jerusalem as He 
did, rests on His conviction that God had called Him to sacri- 
fice ever3rthing for the Kingdom. Perhaps at the last moment 
He would escape, as Isaac did of old; but if not— He was to 
go on all the same. 

All this is something different from Paulinism, from the 
individual acceptance of a sacrifice already accomplished, 
whereby St. Paul taught that the new convert might r^e his 
peace with God and even yet become an heir of the promises. 
The words used in MarA x. 45, do not go beyond the con- 
ception of the joumqr to Jerusalem as a ‘ forlorn hope ’. Was 
it an unworthy conception, mere enthusiasm? What is ‘ enthu- 
siasm ’? A famous definition declares it to be “ a vain belief 
of private revelation, a vain confidence of divine favour or 
communication ”. The only test we can apply is that of the 
ultimate result, and it must never be forgotten that the con- 
fidence of Jesus in His vocation has been justified by the 
permanent vitality of the movement which He initiated. With- 
out the Cross the attractive utterances of the Galilean Prophet 
would have died away without an echo. 

Even apart from the final clause the words of Mark x. 45 
are most illuminating. They show us what Jesus regarded as 
the link between His own activity and ‘ the Son of Man ’. 
He accepted the contemporary Jewish apocalyptic outlook on 
the future, the Messianic Feast, the Coming on the clouds of 
Heaven, the triumph of justice and right as concaved by 
Jewish thought. This was the reign of ‘ the Son of Man ’, 
and He knew Himsdf to have been chosen for that exalted 
office. The new, original thing was that He prefixed to the 
career of the Son of Man a Prologue, the Prologue of His 
own fife here and now, and this contained no anticipated 
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honours. It was to be a life of service, crowned with a death 
for the cause. We call the public career of Jesus His Ministry 
because of this very Saying, because He was persuaded that 
He was there “ not to be ministered to, but to minister 

The Entry and the Cleansing of the Temple 

Jesus travelled to Jerusalem by Transjordania, avoiding the 
Samaritan country, and started from Jericho accompanied by 
a fairly large number of adherents. Luke says that when Jesus 
first caught sight of Jerusalem He wept, but even Luke em- 
phasizes the rgoidng of the crowd of ‘ disciples ’ and their 
enthusiasm. An ass had been prepared for the Prophet to ride 
into the dty, as Jesus seems to have known, and so He entered 
riding on it in the midst of His followers. Some cut green 
boughs from the fields,^ others laid their cloaks in the dusty 
track, and th^ shouted ‘ Hosaima ’ as He went along — a very 
curious cry, be it remarked. The demonstration, however, as 
Mark tells us, came to nothing decisive: it was already late 
in the day, and Jesus merely looked round about in the Temple 
and retired to Bethany wi& His chosen friends.^ 

The first comment which must be made here is on this 
extremely prosaic ending furnished by Mark to the spectacular 
day. Matthew and Luke both suppress it, making the Cleansing 
of the Temple follow immediately on the Entry into Jerusalem, 
a much more dramatic arrangement! Mark’s accoimt must be 
based on true historical reminiscence: that is the way things 
really happen, and the value to us of this prosaic note of time 
is to assure us that we are not far, in this part of Mark’s narra- 
tive at least, from the actual report of an eye^tness. 

Another detail that must ultimately be historical, puzzling 
as it is, is the cry of ‘ Hosanna ’. It caimot be too distincdy 
stated that * Hosanna ’ does not mean ‘ Haili’ or ‘ Hurrah!’ or 
“ God save the Eingl” As actually used in Jewish religion it 
means (practically) ” God save Israel!” But then it becomes 

^ It is only the Fourth Ooepel ( 7 ^ xii. 13} that speaks of paJbn branches. 

* Mark xi. xx. 
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difficult to assign a meaning to ‘ in the highest The cry of 
‘ Hosanna ’ belongs particularly to the Vintage-Feast, the 
autumn Feast of Tabernacles, and a green bough or wand used 
in that Feast is actually called in Aramaic ‘ a hosanna Pos- 
sibly therefore what the crowd shouted was really “ Wands 
upl” “ Up with your green boughs!” This was remembered 
but mistranslated, and “ Hosanna in the highest ” is the result.^ 

The cries of the crowd at the Entry of Jesus can have had 
little to do with the Feast of Tabernacles. But somewhat 
similar usages, more especially the singing of Psabn cxviii (in 
which the Hosanna-cry actually occurs, ver. 25), were associated 
with the winter Festival of the cleansing and rededication of 
the Temple.^ And the procession of the Galilean enthusiasts 
escorting their Prophet into Jerusalem was only separated 
from what is called ‘ the Qeansing of the Temple ’ by the 
coming on of sunset and a night spent outside the City. 

The Cleansing of the Temple and its Results. 

The Cleansing of the Temple is the most public scene 
in the career of Jesus, it is almost His only spontaneous action. 
If He healed the lepers it was because He had met them, if 
He fed the multitudes it was because they had followed Him. 
He was crucified because the authorities arrested and con- 
demned Him. But He went out of His way, so to speak, to 
‘ deanse ’ the Temple — He need not have done it if He had 
not thought proper. Therefore it ou^t to be for us a very 
significant index of His mind and purpose. 

The tradition tells us that He justified His doings by 
quoting two passages from the Prophets, from Isaiah that the 
Temple should be a place of prayer for all nations and from 
Jeremiah that it had in fact become a haunt of bad characters. 
In none of our authorities is there any hint that Jesus inter- 
fered, or attempted to interfere, with the work of the Priests. 
We do not read that He stopped anyone carrying doves, or 
leading oxen, to sacrifice. What He interfere with was a 

^ Seey. cf Thed. Studies, xrii, 140-145. 

* Instituted in Dec., 165 B.C.: see a Maee. x. 6. 
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market inside the Temple courts, in the ‘ Court of the Gen- 
tiles In theory a sacrifice was the offering of an animal 
belonging to the family: to buy an equivalent at the last 
minute with monqr was a worldly trick. No doubt this had 
become inevitable, just as ‘ usury ’ has become inevitable, but 
it is hardly contemplated in the Pentateuch. With a vast 
centralized cultus, concentrated at a single Sanctuary, it was 
inevitable that there should have been a market, and we do 
not know really from how large a part of the vast Temple 
area Jesus wished to exclude it. On the one hand there is 
no sign that He was raising any protest agrunst the immemorial 
practice of worshipping Gk>d by means of animal sacrifices, 
on the other He clearly desired a sufficient portion of the 
area open to the Gentiles to be set apart as a place of 
‘ prayer ’. 

Wbiat is certain is that the grandeur and magnificence of 
the Herodian Temple made no impression, no favourable 
impression, on Jesus. “What stonesl What buildingsl” 
exclaimed the disciples, but He said that they would all be 
reduced to ruins. And He said something else, with which 
His enemies r^roached Him as He was hanging on the cross. 
The saying is extant in various forms and some of these are 
given as the Mse witness of opponents, but in any case the 
words must have been somethi^ like “ If this Temple were 
destroyed I would build it in three days The enemies of 
Jesus interpreted this as a threat to destroy the Temple; one 
school of Christian thought understood it not of the Temple 
of stone but of His own body— neither, I should think, cor- 


rectly. Does it not rather mean that the requirements of true 
worship involve little material expenditure? If the Temple 
were to perish, says Jesus in effect, the necessary arrangements 
for the sacrifices, for the services, for fencing off the Holy 


Place, for the organization of prayer and praise, could be made 
I in three days’ time. Does not this throw some lij^t on the 
\ Clewing of the Temple? Simplicity, earnestness, better 
\intention, a witness to God for aU mankind, these were what 
Vesus wanted, not a change of ritual or the abolition of animal 
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or vegetable sacrifices at the bidding either of Stoic philosophy 
or of modem sentiment.^ 

The Cleansing of the Temple surely implies an enthusiastic 
body of adherents. It must have been a remarkable scene; 
no wonder the authorities sought some way of bringing the 
Galilean Prophet to grief. And it is difficult to believe* that 
the personal ascendency of a single stranger would have com- 
pelled instant obedience to such summary commands, if im- 
supported by a large body of those who already sympathized 
— ^more than sympathized, expected something striking and 
astonishing. We are told, in fact, that the action of Jesus was 
supported by the crowd.^ If those who had shouted ‘ Hosanna ’ 
yesterday told others that their Prophet was coming as the 
messenger of the covenant to purify the sons of Levi just 
before the great and terrible Day of the Lord, that Passova*- 
multitude would be ready to let Him do what He would, for 
a time. On the next day begins the tr^dy: Jesus still has 
Psdbn cxviii, the Hosanna Psalm, in mind; but things go on 
as usual. The end had not come, the people had not ‘ rq}ented ’, 
and He thinks of Himself as the stone which the builders have 
rejected. And before the end of the day the hot-heads among 
the Galileans will have learned that their Prophet is willing 
after all to pay tribute to Caesar. 

One accompaniment of the Cleansing of the Temple may 
be noticed in passing. The tale of what is generally called 
the Cursing of the Barren Fig-Tree bdongs to the same day. 
I do not think we can rediscover what happened really to the 
tree, except by guessing, but the tale as told in Mark ’ reads 
to me like something based on real reminiscence. What is 
particularly noteworthy is the difference between the tone and 
spirit of the words of Jesus in the two scenes into whidi the 
story is divided. On ffie Monday He goes into Jerusalem to 
set the Temple right, relying on the power of God to carry 
His programme through* Nothing shall be impossible to Him, 

^ On this and the fbllowisg patagtaphs see J. of 7 %eo/. Stu£et, zzv, 
386-390. 

' Mark xi. 186. 


* Mark 3d. 20-25. 
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and woe to anything that disappoints His expectations! The 
next day, when Peter is inclined to gloat, his Master tells him 
to trust in God — and to forgive if he have any grievance! 
Was Jesus beginning to repent of His violent action of yester- 
day? Did He think He had been too hasty? 

In any case the action of Jesus that day is quite different 
from that of the day before. He parries questions about His 
authority. He does not give countenance to rebellion against 
the Roman taxes. We hear no more of any attempted changes 
in the arrangements of the Temple, and the Parable of the 
Husbandman leaves the coming change of govemmait to 
God. 

From that Tuesday morning, perhaps as early as the even- 
ing before, Jesus despaired of His ‘ forlorn hope ’. He despaired 
of Jerusalem. His action on the Monday morning, the Cleans- 
ing of the Temple, shows hope displayed in vigorous, if rather 
impracticable, action. But He, Jesus, is the first to see that 
it is no good. It did not touch the disease, and those who 
were most active in backing Him up were probably least in 
sympathy with His aim and ideals, l^e sight of the chafferers 
and marketers, while He was surroimded with a crowd of 
Galilean followers, who were at least enthusiastic if not 
very intdligent, had moved Him to attempt a change, 
something which should at least indicate the worship which 
God desires, but it is not long before He is convinced 
that the spirit of Jerusalem is against Him. And while He 
accepts defeat He feels at the same time that it is a doomed 
city. 

Sayings of Jesus in the Temple. 

The Jewish authorities had no doubt been alarmed by the 
events of that Monday. The Galilean had evidently some 
popular support and it was prudent to act cautiously. I venture 
to think t^t th^ were very well pleased with thrir conver- 
sations with the New Prophet. His rq>lie8 indeed were apt, 
and those who listened to His tale of the Wicked Husbandmen 
could not fail to see that He spoke the Parable about the 
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‘ Chief Priests But th^ did not fear Him; they feared the 
crowd. And whatever we, or Johanan ben Zakkai (if he was 
there), might think of such a pronouncement as “ Render unto 
Csesar the things that are Caesar’s ” it must have alienated the 
‘ dangerous ’ element in the crowd. Jesus in this famous 
Saying publicly approved of non-resistance to the Romans, 
and so three days later there was no resistance from the crowd 
to His own crucifixion. He was not their man, as perhaps 
for a moment they had hoped. 

Again, it cannot have been popular doctrine with the 
zealots — ^though Mark tells us that the crowd heard Him gladly 
—to throw doubt upon the Davidic ancestry of the Messiah. 
This, like some other things taught by Jesus, was rather a 
Sadducee than a Pharisee idea. Jesus does not surest a 
Levitical ancestry for the Messiah, as the Hasmonaean House 
would have liked and as the Sadducees seem to have agreed: 
He rather points away from any mundane claim of legitimacy 
to a Messiah that was altogether superhuman, like the Person- 
age in the Similitudes of Enoch. His own family tradition 
may have been proud to claim kinship with the great king of 
old, but Jesus called for no allegiance from anyone on that 
account. 

The Saying about the Great Coirunandments of the Law, 
whidi is assigned by Mark (followed by Matthew) to this 
day, is noteworthy in many ways. In the first place, as reported 
by Mark, Jesus begins His reply with the “ Hear, O Israd ”, 
the famous words in the utterance of which every Jew to this 
day hopes to die. How characteristically Jewishl What a 
tribute to the historicity of Mark, who retains this trait (dropped 
by Matthew and Luke) though he is writing for Gentile readers! 
It would be impertinent to commend the answer of Jesus, but 
it may be remarked that the putting together of the two pas- 
sages, love of God from Deuteronomy and love of one’s neigjr- 
bours from Leviticus, is characteristic. Both passages are 
emphasized in Jewish teaching; but Jesus will not name one 
without the other: monotheism and philanthropy, religion and 
human kindness, faith and works — ^He will irot ezalt the one 
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theoretically above the other.^ Still more remarkable is the 
end of the inddent, as Mark tells it. The Rabbi who had 
asked the question of Jesvis approves of the answer and they 
part with friendly words, though it is not claimed that the 
Rabbi became a ‘ Christian *. Here again, seeing that Mark 
is writing for Gentiles and certainly with no particular love 
for ‘ the Scribes ’, we feel we are not far from genuine remini* 
scence, and, on the other hand, the respect and admiration 
evinced by this Rabbi is in itsdf a testimony to the impression 
that Jesus made on those who had anything in common with 
Him. 

“ Not far from the Kingdom of God ” does not necessarily 
imply that the Kingdom is ‘ immanent ’ or a state of mind. 
The phrase used by Jesus to this Rabbi need mean no more 
than “ You have a not inadequate idea of the principles that 
the Reign of Gkid implies 


The Last Warnings of Jesus 

“ No one dared to ask Him any more questions,” says the 
Evangelist, and so far as Marie is concerned it does not appear 
that Jesus remained long in public to be asked. He left the 
Temple, apparently on the Tuesday itself, never to return, 
and we only hear of Him on the Mount of Olives or at Bethany 
imtil the evening of the Last Supper. He had done what there 
was to do, and now nothing remained but to await events. 
On the other hand the Jewish authorities had made up their 
minds to get rid of Him quietly before the actual Feast began, 
i.e. according to what seems to be the true date, before the 
Sabbath on which Passover that year began. According to 
Mark they were still afraid of a riot, and were very glad when 
one of the inner circle, Judas Iscariot, came and gave them 

1 1 take tbis opportunity of saying that the ||reate8t service the textual 
criticism ’ of the Gospels has done for Christian philosophy has been to 
get rid of the false simplification expressed in “ One thing u necessarjr ”. 
The true text of Lute x. 41, has “ Few things are necessary, or one ”, i.e. 
“ do not prepare for Me an elaborate meal ”, but tbis was turned by later 
scribes into an over-simple moral maxim. 
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some mfoimation. As remarked above, we are quite in the 
dark as to what information Judas gave or from what motives 
he acted, though there have been from time to time ingenious 
guesses of the most diverse character. 

The greater part of the Wednesday and Thursday, then, 
was passed by Jesus in retirement outside the City with a few 
chosen friend. I cannot but feel that there is a' singular 
appropriateness when Mark tells us that this time of inaction 
and waiting was spent in talk about the future. And I would 
go further and suggest tha± what Mark puts down in Chapter 
xiii is in some of its main characteristics historical remini- 
scence and not literary invention. This is so wholly unlike 
what is usually said that a few words of justification, or rather 
explanation, are necessary. I regard Mark xiii. 3-37 as a 
literary composition, the literary composition of the Evangelist. 
In it he has put together Sayings of Jesus which he had about 
the future, just as in iv. 2-32 he has put together his store of 
Galilean Parables. 1 do not think that Mark xiii. 3-37, or 
the portions of it which are often called “ the Little Apoca- 
lypse ”, ever had a separate literary existence before incor- 
poration in the Gospel of Mark. Some of the single Sayings 
may be genuine utterances of Jesus belonging to other occa- 
sions, others may be Sayings never really said by Jesus: the 
word about “ the abomination of desolation ” (ver. 14), which 
does not fit the events of ajd. 70 at all,^ suggests the alarm 
and indignation with which all Judaea r^rded the design of 
the mad Emperor Caligula to set up heathen Inures in Jeru- 
salem (a.i>. 40). If there was a tradition that Jesxis on these 
last days had spoken about the future to His intimate friends, 
then we must expect to find the tradition of what He said 
mingled with pre^ctions of this kind. But I am not thinking 
of these details. What I have in mind is the difference in tone 
between Mark xiii and the Galilean Gospel which began 
and ended with “ the Kingdom of God is at hand The 
burden of Mark xiii is ‘ Wait: do not be always imagining 

^ In Luke xxi. zo, the wording of Mark has been modified to make the 
Saying fit the exploits of Titus. 
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that the End is just coming. It will seem a long time to you, 
and you will have a hard time of it; but be firm and patient, 
and above all things be ready, and you will not lose your 
reward. The great Day will come; this generation will not 
pass before you see Daniel’s Heavenly Man descend and 
gather together the Elect. You cannot tell when it will be, 
but watch, watch, let Him not find you unprepared!’ 

This is the essence of the chapter, and even such a sum- 
mary as this may chance to contain elements that are later 
than what was said two da3rs before the Crucifixion, but 
these ideas fit curiously well with what we might fancy to be 
in the mind of a Prophet who had come up to Jerusdem to 
hasten the coming of the Kingdom of God — and it had not 
come! It is just in this interval, between the action of Jesus 
and the action of the * Chief Priests ’, when Jesus had aban- 
doned Jerusalem, that this new conviction, that the End was 
not so near after all, would show itself. 

The story of the Supper at Bethany, at the house of one 
Simon called the Leper, makes it clear that Jesus had now 
given up all hope of success in this life. A woman, evidently 
an enthusiastic adherent, poured the contents of a valuable 
pot of imguent on His head as He reclined with the other 
guests. Possibly she already knew He was to be the Messiah 
and specifically intended her homage as messianic. Jesus was 
pleased with the act: no doubt it was a bright spot in the 
general picture of disappointment and apprehension, but He 
accepts it with grim humour as a piece of funeral care — and 
along with that of the poor widow whom He had seen the 
day before putting her last farthings into the Temple collecting- 
box the tale reverberates down the ages from century to 
century. 

The Last Supper 

Perhaps the most ancient of the many disputes which have 
s^tated the Christian Church concerns the date of the Last 
Supper of Jesus with His Twelve Disciples. To this day it is 
reflected in liturgical practice. The ^urch of Rome uses 
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an unleavened wafer for the Eucharist, because it regards the 
Last Supper as having been a S^l 4 T., a Jewish Passover-meal, 
at which no leavened bread is eaten. The Eastern Churches, 
on the other hand, use real bread, for they believe that Jesus 
died on the Cross at the very time when the Paschal lambs 
were being slain, so that the Last Supper took place twenty- 
four hours before the Feast began and the Passover-meal was 
eaten. In support of their opinion the Roman theologians 
appeal to the Synoptic Gospels: the Greek Churches appeal 
to the Fourth Gospel. The second, or non-Roman, date is, 
in fact, often called the Johannine date, and it is true that it 
really is set forth in the Gospel according to John, but it is 
not without support from the non-Marcan portions of Luke, 
and the witness of Mark is self-contradictory. “ Not on the 
Feast-day, lest there be a riot ” (Mark xiv. 2): this is probable 
in itsdf and it is likely that the intention was carried out. 
If some words in Mark suggest that the Supper had been a 
Paschal meal it must be only that there was something in the 
Supper itself that suggested or implied the jSeder-ceremony. 

In a sketch like the present the many points of interest 
and controversy must be passed over very lightly. Christian 
Worship is intimately bound up with what happened at the 
Supper, but it may be hazarded that it is not entirely derived 
from the Supper. The common meals of the disciples with Jesus 
presiding over them must have counted for much, and they 
looked forward to “ eating at His table ” when His Kir^om 
came.^ In any case it is noteworthy that nowhere in the Gospels 
(when the intrusive verses, Luke axii. 196, 20, have been re- 
moved) is any command given to r^eat the actions of the 
Last Supper: the solemn declaration about the Cup, both in 
Mark and Luke, is not “ Do this as My memorial ”, but “ Amen, 
I say to you, I will not drink wine again till &e Kingdom 
come ”. 

An attractive theory has lately been put forward ® that the 
words of Jesus were meant to tdl His friends to associate 

* See Luke xsii. 30. 

* W. E. Barnes, Lott Simper and the LordPs St^per. 
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the thought of Him with the wine and the food of the Passover- 
meal. Though that Supper was not itself the Passover-meal 
the thought of the Passover dominates it. Jesus had indeed 
earnestly desired to have eaten the Passover of that year with 
them, now it was not so to be {Luke xxii. 15, 16); but He 
speaks of His covenant, perhaps of a ‘ new ’ covenant, such 
as the Passover itself is {Mark xiv. 24). We have seen the 
new note struck in Mark xiii., the note of delay and watching, 
perhaps of years of delay. Vl^en Passover comes roimd then, 
says Jesus in effect, let one of the cups of wine be His cup. 

The Arrest and Trial 

The actual course of events after the Last Supper is diffi - 
cult, if not impossible, to reconstruct in detail. Wl^t is certain 
is that all extant accounts contain some confusions and impro- 
babilities. On the other hand 1 feel sure that anyone who 
reads the stories in Mark and Luke for the first time would 
feel that parts at least of the narrative were based on first- 
hand reminiscence. The test of Matthew is here merely a 
repetition of Mark, with a few estra legends and tales added, 
nothing of which appears to be historical, while in the Gospel 
of John the Lord Jesus is depicted as moving calmly and hierati- 
cahy through the scene in a way that is fiu: removed above 
humanity, like a symbolic Figure. 

The story of the Passion in Luke is not a simple reproduc- 
tion of that in Mark: where it may be based upon Mark it 
has been rewritten, as in the account of the Jewish ‘ Trial ’, 
or rather hearing by the Jewish authorities. It is, in particular 
cases, difficult to judge whether the improvements come from 
fresh information or from a better general knowledge of pro- 
cedure. The most certainly genuine addition to the tale in 
this part of Luke comes in the words appended to the account 
of the Supper. They are among the saddest words in the 
Gospels, and their mournful irony seems to me wholly alien 
from what a Christian believer would invent for his Master. 
“ When I sent you forth without purse or wallet and shoes. 
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did you want anything?” And thqr said “ Nothing But 
He goes on to tell them that now they must take their purses 
and wallets, and that any of them who had no sword must 
get one, even if he has to pawn his cloak to buy it, for Jesus 
and His followers are going to be counted among lawless folk. 
The disciples do not understand: they take it all literally, 
and someone says “ See, here are two swords!” 

Of course it is all a piece of ironical foreboding. The 
early Christian missionaries did not, so far as we know, go 
out on their travds armed; it is only because these words 
are so familiar to us that they do not give us a shock. I have 
elsewhere argued ^ that they show there was in Jesus a vein 
of playfulness, a tender and mdancholy playfulness indeed, 
but all the more remarkable in that it comes to outward expres- 
sion in moments of danger and despondeni^. It is the same 
Master who excused the woman for the waste of her precious 
ointment that might have been so profitably spent in works 
of charity. But this eminently unconventional Saying is also 
yet another support to the view of Mark xiii. advocated in 
the preceding paragraphs. His own career Jesus sees drawing 
to a tragic dose, but “ the end is not yet ” and He warns His 
trusted friends of it in a way that finds no echo in what He 
had taught them on the road to Jerusalem. 

The Trial. 

Valuable as some thills in Luke are, Mark remains our 
supreme guide for the last scenes also. For some things, as 
suggested above, we have the reminiscences of ^e-witnesses. 
Peter’s denials, for instance, may be safdy traced back to his 
own avowals, and I still believe t^t the story of Jesus wrestling 
alone with His fete in the Garden of Gethsemane rests on 
what the youth of Mark xiv. 51— probably young Mart him- 
sdf — saw while the apostles were asleq). What early Christian 
would have had the psychological tact to invent it?‘ ,On the 

*' See The Goipd History and its Transmission, pp. 140 S, 

* The tale of the Aagel, Luke xdL 43, 44, or me Voice Cram Heanwa in 
John zii. sS, ahowa the (Orectiooa in which Christian inventiveneas naturally 
tan. . 
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other hand the account of the Jewish Trial is confused: there 
was no Christian present, so that what we have is second or 
third hand at best. 

I doubt if it matters very much. When native authorities 
in the East consider that a man is dangerous and at the same 
time there is not much risk in getting him put out of the way, 
the exact amount of informality or illegality in their treatment 
of him is a matter of little interest. Even Ahab thought it worth 
while to give Naboth the form of a trial. In the case of Jesus 
the important thing vras to give some political colour to the 
charge, so that the Roman Governor might be persuaded to 
consent to a death sentence. In this the Jewish authorities 
were so far successful that the placard on the Cross described 
Jesus as the King of the Jews. 

From the arrest onward Jesus played a passive part. He 
seems to have shown some indignation at being seized like a 
bandit by a crowd of armed bravos, but at the trial He would 
say nothing: according to Lidie xxii. 67 He felt any defence 
was quite useless. Only at one point, according to Christian 
tradition, does He break silence. The High Priest, surprised 
at the Prisoner’s taciturnity, asks Him point blank if He actually 
calls Himself Messiah and Son of God, framing the question 
in such a way as to name the Divine Name.^ Not to reply 
to an adjiuration coudied in that form would have meant that 
Jesus did not dare to make such an assertion in what was 
r^;arded as the actual hearing of God, so He did here assent 
and He added “ You will see the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of Power and coming with the clouds of Heaven ” 
{Mark xiv. 62). 

It might not have been worth while to insist on a Saying 
assigned to such an occasion as this, where (so far as we know) 
no believer was actually present, but it finds a curious echo 
in the words for which, as tradition asserts, James ‘ the Brother 

^ Mark xiv. 61 C‘ Blessed One ”)• Naturally it is not to be infected 
that the Ptiest pronounced the Tetragrananaton: Adomd or even 
EkMm (avoided by Jem except in worship) was enough to make the atyura- 
don solenm. 
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of the Lord * was afterwards martyred.^ The term ‘ Son of 
Man ’ is so rare in Christian literature outside the words of 
Jesus in the Gospels, and the phrase “ right hand of Power ” 
so de&ute and peculiar, ‘ that the one saying must be an echo 
of the other. We may venture to regard the words as a kind 
of Credo of the Jewish Christians. 

In any case the proceedings were hasty. According to 
Mark Jesus was crucified the neirt day at the third hour, i.e. 
about 9 a.m.: the Fourth Gospel m akes it midday, but the 
earlier hour is more probable. I do not know if the hours of 
judicial procedure in the Provinces were in any way fixed, 
but Irenaeus of Sirmium, a Diocletian mar^, and the Con- 
fessors of Edessa, Shmona and Guria, are all said to have been 
tried before sunrise.* 

Crucifixion and Resurrection 

It is not out of place to ask from whom were gathered 
such details as we have of the story of the crucifixion of Jesus. 
It was not the apostles, for they h^ fled. Peter is blamed for 
denying his Lord, but after all it showed some courage and 
devotion to follow as far as the High Priest’s courtyard. Still 
he was not, and does not claim to have been, a witness of 
the crucifixion itself. Certain things are reported as having 
been seen by the Galilean women who watched from afar, 
but ventured nearer when the crowd had dispersed and some- 
one was taking down their Master’s body: Mark names two 
Maries and a certain Salome. Further, Simon the Cyrenian, 
who was commandeered to carry Jesus’s cross, is called by 
Mark the father of Alexander and Rufus, two otherwise un- 
known personages, whom we may assume to have afterwards 
become believers and who were able to bring to the community 

*■ Hegesippus, quoted in Eusdius, HJE., ii, *3: “ ■WI17 do you ask me 
about the Son of Man? He sits m Heaven on the right hand of the Great 
Power, and is to come on the clouds of Heaven.” 

* And, I may add, so definitely Jewish as a Name for God (mosr)- 

* O. V. Gebhardt, Acta Martynm sdeeta, p. 163; F. C. Burldtt, Bu^emia 
and dte GblA, pp. loi, 167. 
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the tale th^ had heard from their father. It is enough to 
attest the general outline of the story, not enough to make 
sure of details. 

Jesus suffered in silence. He gave a great cry at the end: 
some medical miters have thought that this final paroxysm 
indicates a literally broken heart. And a little earlier, Mark 
says about 3 o’do^. He said something in a loud voice which 
Christian tradition believed to have been the opening words 
of the twenty-second Psalm. It is a cry of despair — “ My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” This, as it 
k stan^, is a sentence from Scripture. The ancient text of 
Mark current in the West is even more poignant, for it makes 
Jesus say “Why hast Thou put me to shame?” ^ K this word, 
either in the Western or the ordinary form, had not been 
enshrined in canonical Scripture, and it had turned up for 
the first time in a papyrus from Oxyrhynchus, with what 
emotion it would have be«i read! Now, people would have 
said, we are hearing the truthi Surely it is only fiuniliarity 
with the picture that prevents us from being moved by the 
agony of the cry and astonished at the fidelity of the biographer. 

Joseph of Arimafhaea. 

Joseph of A rim at h aea is something of a puzzle. Mark 
only calls him ‘ a worthy councillor ’ and does not say that he 
was a believer, open or secret. It has been suggested that 
he was not a bdiever but a pious Jew like Tobit, who made 
a custom of burying exposed corpses. In this case there was 
not much time, for the Sabbath (and with it the Feast) was 
beginning about what we should caU 6 pjn. on Good Friday 
afternoon. If we follow the doings of the faithful Women 
according to Mark, not according to the other accounts, we 
shall find that they did what th^ could. On the Friday even- 
ing it was too late to do anything before sunset, but when the 
Sabbath was past, i.e. after 6 p.m. on Saturday, the shops 
would reopen and they could buy unguents and spices for 
the last services to their Frioid. Th^ were not expecting a 
* XV. 34, according to D and i and k. 
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prodigy: th^ were up early on Sunday morning, about sim- 
rise {Mark zvi. 2), when the d^-gates would open, and they 
went out to find the tomb. Our text of Mark breaks off in 
the middle of the strange tale of how th^ failed to find what 
they were looking for. 

The Resurrection and the Early Christians 

Whatever view we naay take of the Women’s expedition 
the unexpected happened. The unexpected happened above 
all to Simon Peter. It is unsdentific to write a sketch, however 
short and one-sided, of the Life of Jesus and leave out the 
Resurrection. In a sense we know nothing of personages of 
past ages who have left no written or artistic memor^ of 
their own: strictly speaking, we only know the impression 
they made on their biographers. In that sense the Resurrection 
of Jesus is a well-attested fact; the impression He made on 
Peter and those who shared Peter’s experience was that He 
was alive again, that they saw Him alive and that nothing 
could make them doubt it. The surviving traditions of these 
appearances of Jesus are confused and contradictory: there 
can be little doubt that there is an element of un^torical 
legend and even fancy in some of the tales, notably those 
which are located in Galilee. But th^ have one curious 
characteristic whidi th^ share with the experience of Saul 
on his way to Damascus and in which they differ from other 
Gospel ‘ miracles ’. The Gospel wonder-tales, we ate told, 
produced astonishment, but the effect was transitory: the 
* Feeding of the Five Thousand ’ did not make the disciples 
less anxious when they were short of provisions in their boat. 
But neither Simon Peter nor Saul of Tarsus seem to have had 
any further doubts when once thqr had been persuaded that 
Jesus had appeared to them alive. 

The immense vitality of early Christianity is one of its 
leading features. A more instructed theology, which grew up 
gradually among the more thou^tful b^evers, came to 
distinguish between the fevour and hdp (xapts) of the Lord 
Jesus and participation in the more intangible spirit {uveS/jia) 
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of God, of which they were conscious as members of the new 
Christian Society. But at first it was all one; Jesus was speak- 
ing to them still, He was still aUve and was waiting at God’s 
right hand till the day when He would come again and bring 
in the Reign of God. It might be thought that such enthusiastic 
notions would gradually lose their vigour and fade. The odd 
thing is that they did not fade, but persisted. 

The one thing certain about the earliest Believers, the little 
group that rallied round Simon Peter, is that th^ were to 
be found at Jerusalem, and nowhere else. Galilee never became 
a Christian country. 


Modem rq)resentations of Jesus Christ have tended to 
portray Him as above all a Teacher, a Wise Sage who saw 
by imerring instinct what was essential in human life and 
conduct. But His career was not that of a Sage. Typical 
teachers of mankmd are Socrates and Plato, in modem times 
Kant and Darwin, in the East Confucius and the Buddha. 
All these lived long, they trained up a generation to think 
along the lines of their new ideas, most of them took pains 
to organize in some vray the propagation or preservation of 
thdr philosophy. The Founders of religions, again, or of 
particular modes of life, such as Saint Benedict, have drawn 
up Rules for their followers: if Moses be the legendary founder 
of the Israelite religion, then the Pentateuch is legitimately 
called the Law of Moses. Moses and Benedict both lived to a 
good old age, and they needed it for their work. How different 
was the career of Jesus, yet how marvellously influential, not- 
withstanding apparent fsdlurel Therefore His special charac- 
teristic caimot have been that of the Sage, the Teacher, the 
Founder. It was something distinct from all these, something 
so well expressed by Renan at the end of his St. Paul'?- “ The 
Son of God is unique. To appear for a moment, to flash forth 
a sympathetic but piercing radiance, to die very young, that 
is tixe life of a God. To struggle, to argue, to convince, that 
* Edition of 1869. p. 569. 
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is the life of a Man. . . . Paul is now seeing the end of his reign; 
Jesus, on the contrary, is more alive than ever.” This, it seems 
to me, is more than a piece of fine rhetoric; it expresses a 
great deal of historical truth. As I once ventured to say (Cflw- 
bridge Biblical Essays^ p. 198), it is not as a Philosopher but 
as Prometheus, that we worship Christ — ^the Man who came 
down from Heaven to give men the Divine Fire. Jesus Him- 
self once described His mission as that of a man lighting a fire, 
and whatever course He may have taken in doing it, it is at 
least certain that His Fire has burned for nineteen centuries 
and that it is alight still. The way that the Fire was lit finds 
its justification in the history of the Fire. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS 

[Of these three, the £brst is a painstaking study by a careful 
student, the second is a modem impression by a literary man who 
has come to this subject after experience in other biographical 
work. Professor Bultmann gives a sketch of what he thinks were 
the general intentions of Jesus and His teaching about God, for 
he does not believe that the narrative framework in the Gospels, 
even in Mark, rests upon real historical reminiscence. 

I name th^e three works, because they each in their several 
ways give expression to the hktorical difficulties whidb the docu- 
ments themselves do to a certain extent suggest. 

The best refutation of the various theories that the Gospel 
story is not historical at all, but wholly mythical, is The Historical 
Christ, by F. C. Conybeabe (Watts, London, 1914).] 



CHAPTER III 


The Earliest Archaeological Records 

In the absolute lack of evidence for the original customs 
of the Christian Church, apart from its most sacred institutions, 
it is necessary to consider the generations which followed and 
to learn what we can from them. Our Lord had refrained 
from laying down laws or rules, and left His Church to develop 
along the lines which His teaching had indicated. That there 
was continuity and consistency in its progress there is no 
reason to doubt, and ample reason to believe. This develop- 
ment, for all purposes of general importance, need only be 
traced within the bounds of the Roman Empire and civili- 
zation. The first serious breach in this continuity came with 
the barbarian invasions, and in this chapter evidence as to 
Christian practice is collected from every period down to that 
of Honorius, though, so far as is possible, chiefly from the 
earlier centuries. There were, from time to time, serious 
divergences in belief, but rarely in observance. For instance, 
the worship of Arians could not be distinguished from that of 
the orthodox. 

Jewish Origins. 

If we are to understand the practices which the Christian 
Church developed, we must turn to its Jewish origins. The 
first Christians had been Jews, for a while were regarded by 
other Jews as a sect, though an erratic sect, within their religion, 
and when they were publicly ejected from Judaism th^ pro- 
tested not only that they were Jews but that they were the 
only Jews worthy of the name. There were two reasons for 
their cleaving to the claim. The first was that, even when the 
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majority of Christians had come to be of Gentile origin, the 
Jewish Scriptures were authoritatiye for them, believing as 
they did that they had been fulfilled in Christ and that their 
own worship was the worship of the true synagogue. The 
second reason was that the Jewish was a privileged religion. 
It was a reJ^io Udta, which may be better rendered as a 
* licensed ’ than as a * permitted * religion. The fulfilment 
of certain conditions imposed by law sheltered the Jew from 
all interference by the State, and other dissenters from the 
official paganism had no such protection. The Roman State 
demanded tmconditional loyalty to itself. It was as jealous of 
sectional loyalties, religious or other, as was the French Revolu- 
tion under the teaching of Rousseau. All devotion was owed 
to it, and therefore to the religion which was its most impres- 
sive manifestation. When the Christians’ claim to be a branch 
of the Jews was finally rejected by the Roman State, which 
was no doubt influenced by the emphatic repudiation of the 
Jews, they were defenceless. It was at first only their insig- 
nificance that saved the Christians firom extermination. After- 
wards, excq>t for brief outbursts of local hostility or personal 
ill-vrill, they were fcdrly safe till the Government itself under- 
took the ta^ of suppressing them. But ev» its assaults were 
only occasional and not pressed with vigour till the final reign 
of terror xmder Diocletian and his unmediate successors. The 
persecutions drove the Church, so to speak, underground, 
but when Christians had become numerous the calumnies 
which had been spread against them ceased to be believed, 
and they had little to fear from popular prejudice. Their 
real danger was from the State, though this was not usually 
serious. In fact, it was probably not more risky to be a Christian 
under the Roman Empire in ordinary times than it has been 
to be a regular soldier in the British army before the outbreak 
of the World War. 

Resemblances to Judaism. 

Still, precautions had to be taken, and even after the final 
sq>aration from Judaism a curious resemblance was maintained 
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to Jewish ways. The decoration of Christian places of assembly, 
in catacombs and elsewhere, was with subjects from the Old 
Testament. Noah and the ark, Moses striking the rock, Daniel 
among the lions, were among the favourite subjects. They 
were types for the Christians; to the pagan they could give 
no hint that an illegal worship was being practised. For 
decorative purposes the characteristically Jewish clusters of 
grapes and tendrils of the vine were chosen. These could 
not but suggest that the lawful Jewish religion was being 
pursued, while the growth of a Christian art was promoted by 
the fact that Jews of the Roman period had no scruples about 
representations of animal and even of human figures. This 
we know chiefly from the Jewish catacombs, after the pattern 
of which those of the Christians were laid out, with the differ- 
ence that, since the Jews had no religious custom of visiting 
the graves of their dead for purposes of worship, their vaults 
were sealed as soon as thqr were full, while those of the 
Christians remained open and were inde&itely extended from 
their original nucleus, as will appear later. The earliest Christian 
graves at Carthage were actually in a Jewish cemetery, which 
shows either that the Christians of that place were stiu recog- 
nized by the local Jews as a sect within thdr rdigion, or else 
that some Christians persisted in a Jewish association after 
the severance. We know that it was found difiicult to detach 
Christians from even pagan coimexions, in burial and other- 
wise, down almost to the days of Constantine. 

The Sacraments. 

The two great sacraments were continued, with an ampler 
meaning, ftrom Judaism. Of baptism, in this connexion, noth- 
ing need be said, save that the limitation to the bishop of the 
right of admitting new members to the Church must have 
been one of the principal causes of the authority which he 
acquired. Baptism was administered normally only at Easter, 
and only by ^e bishop as the responsible head of the com- 
munity. This continues in Italy to this day, where many towns 
have (mly one baptistery, which belongs to the bishop though 
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he no longer is the sole administrator of the sacrament. No 
parish church, in such a town as Pisa, has a font of its own. 
The other sacrament, as in the Last Supper itself, was a domestic 
rite, and when we read of the Church in the house of Chloe, 
and of others, we must think of the local church as consisting 
of a federation of such smaller communities. St. Ignatius of 
Antioch early in the second century led a crusade against the 
practice and in favour of unity. He could not impugn it as 
heretical, but urged that it was not * secure ’ or ‘ guaranteed ’. 
The partakers had not the assurance of its validity which was 
enjoyed by those who received it at the bishop’s hands. With 
this divergence from the earlier practice we connect the change 
from an actual to a symbolic m^. Even after the change had 
been accomplished, the sacrament retained the form of the 
Jewish meal. The president, the ancestor of the bishop, pre- 
sided as the representative of Christ, the dders sat with him 
as representing the apostles; the rest of the community stood 
while this dramatic reproduction of the sacred scene was being 
carried out. When it was once centralized under the bishop 
the danger of publidly had become so great from the number 
of partakers and the conspicuousness of the work of preparing 
and serving the meal, that the original procedure, and with 
it the resemblance to the Jewish rite, necessarily came to an 
end. It remains to mention that Jewish synagogues of the 
Roman period resembled the earliest Christian churches in 
being of basilican form; i.e. th^ were quadrangular buildings, 
in the larger instances with arcades sq>arating two aisles from 
the nave, and with a semicircular apse at one end. But such 
halls were universal in the period, and the Christians need 
not have borrowed the pattern from the Jews. 

Christians were subject to all the influences of their sur- 
roundings. So far as they were not specifically pagan, the 
patterns set by the ideas and the art of the time were accepted 
and copied by them; in fact, some of the best work in art 
was that of Christian hands. Especially mural decoration, for 
which the Roman catacombs gave great opportunity, was 
develop^ after classical patterns. For instance, the well- 
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known attitude of an athlete lacing his sandal while looking 
upward, which is often represented in marble, was borrowed 
in painting for Biblical characters, heavily draped. 

This decoration no doubt was employed in the earliest 
churches, which were basilican rooms in, or attached to, the 
houses of wealthy Christians. It is clear that from very early 
times, certainly within the first centuiy, there were prosperous 
families who took the lead among Christians and protected 
them by their patronage. For the relation of the client to his 
superior was a recognized social institution. As late as in the 
Dedan persecution (ajd. 250) Christians were so sheltered; 
even the coloni, or agricultural tenants, were safe from the 
Government’s inquisition if the proprietor of the land were, 
or became through desertion of his ftith, a pagan. This was 
in Africa. At Rome a branch of the imperial Flavian family 
at the end of the first centuiy adhered, it is certain, to Chris- 
tianity, and several families of high rank, such as the Adlii, 
took the same course. In fact, the earliest Roman churches 
began in this wray; and we may assume that the Pauline churches 
‘ in the house ’ of converts of his enjoyed a like protection. 
In some Roman churches esploration of the foundations has 
shown continuous occupation since classical times, the later 
buildings being raised, as rubbish accumulated, on successively 
higher levels but on the original site. 

The Catacombs. 

But Christian art, developing on classical lines, has been 
preserved almost entirely in the catacombs of Rome. These 
were used for sepulture after the Jewish fashion, as we have 
seen. Indeed, so many Oriental religions practised burial with- 
out burning that there was nothing in the us^e to draw un- 
welcome attention. Though shnilar catacombs have been found 
elsewhere, as in Sicily and Malta, they are either small or ill- 
preserved, and it will sufiice to deal wi& those of Rome. These 
surround the city, but abound especially on the southern side 
of the Tiber, where the soil was especially favourable. It con- 
sists, below the surface, of a soft volcanic rock, easily cut, and 
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ofi:en of commercial value, hardening on exposure and useful 
for building. In it the Christiaxis buried from the first century 
to the fiftii, when old customs died out. The necessary exten- 
sion of the catacombs for new interments, which pushed them 
farther and farther from their original situation outside the 
walls, within which burial was forbidden, must have made a 
new method necessary in course of time. 

The catacombs were private property, and therefore the 
limit of the estate above ground was also that of the sub- 
terranean workings. The proprietor granted the right of burial 
to those who shared his religion; this was also done in the case 
of pagans who held in common some special cult. As a cata- 
comb filled up with dead, additional ground adjacent was 
acquired, which might abut on the original piece at an irregular 
angle; hence an irregulaiily also in the plan according to which 
the catacomb was laid out. Confusion might also rise through 
the excavation reachmg a place where the soil was too soft, 
or too hard, for the tumiel to nm straight forward; it might 
suddenly be compdled to divert its course. And the diggers 
were not always skilful enough to maintain mathematical 
accuracy in their work. But, speaking generally, the method 
was that of running a straight tunnel into the face of a hill 
which showed a suitable rock, the tunnel being on the level 
or at an incline as best mig^t serve; or else a flight of steps was 
cut downwards, from the bottom of which several tuimels 
were driven. These were rarely more than a yard in breadth; 
their height did not exceed what was convenient for lifting a 
corpse into one of the loculi, or recesses, which were cut in 
the rock as dose together as its structure would allow, on 
either side of the tuimd. In each of these recesses one body 
was laid; sometimes th^ were cut deq>er, and two lay side by 
side. There might be four or five of these tiers of locuU on 
either side of the passage. Sooner or later a small chamber 
is reached, which has served for the interment of someone 
especially honoured. In the wall of this is normally a recess 
with a semicircular heading and within it the tomb of a martyr, 
above which the surface of the wall is highly decorated. The 
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SECTION OF THE CATACOMB OF CALLISTUS (after De Rossi) 

The figures on the left give the depth in feet of the various strata containing the piani 
StntuiQ I h composed of solid grey tufi^Stiatumll of softer tuft. InStiatumlll 
are two piani at different levds. Stratum IV is of firmer material and is subject to 
inundation by water* 
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name of the martyr has been cut or painted on the face of his 
tomb; in sevoal cases fragments survive of the fine inscrip- 
tions with which Pope Damasus, who died in 384, strove to 
make the memory of the saint immortal. The whole wall of 
the chamber, which was designed for the worship of a small 
congregation which in few instances can have reached the 
number of a himdred, was also elaborately adorned with 
painting. Though persons hig^y privileged were adnodtted to 
burial within the saint’s own precinct, he alone was the object 
of interest. It was the privilege of Christians to communicate 
at his tomb; this was evidence of their being in commimion 
with him. Before the end of the first century some Greek- 
speaking Christian, in an age when all bdievers held that it 
was possible for them to receive inspiration, felt that he could 
improve upon the teaching of St. Paul in Romans xii. 13. 
By a change of two letters (fu/elcus for he altered 

what seemed to him a commonplace— “ ^tiibuting to the 
necessities of the saints ”, into the more pointed exhortation, 
*' communicating at (or with) the memorials of the saints ”. 
This was accepted without suspicion as the true language of 
St. Paul by the first Latin translator, and was the reading uni- 
versally found in the Latin Fathers till the fourth century. 
It is more important that the oblong altar which became normal 
is derived from the sarcophagus in which the saint was laid. 
It is the shape of the coffin, not of the table, which was adopted, 
after many experiments in square, drum-shaped, and other 
altars such as were conomon in pagan antiquity. Later on, a 
splinter of bone or other fragment of the saint, or object con- 
nected with him, was regarded as a sufficient substitute for 
his body, when it had been hidden in the centre of the slab 
which covered an altar dedicated in his memory. 

The memorial chamber was completed by a shaft for lig^t 
carried down from the surface; but ffiis was no longer possible 
when lower levels were reached and only artificial lights could 
be employed. The loculi in which the corpses were laid were 
sealed with slabs of ' stone or terra cotta, or in cheaper inter- 
ments by several smaller stones with the intervals filled by 
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cement. These stones usually bore the name of the dead, 
with some simple ornaments of Christian significance such as 
the anchor or the dove. Instances have been found of eucharistic 
loaves in terra cotta fastened upon them, in the exact shape of 
the modem English hot-cross bun. As the uppermost level 
filled up, a lower was begun, and there might be four or five 
of these systems of tunnels, with occasional chambers and 
countless locuU, underlying one another. Unhappily the oldest 
were the nearest to the stirface and therefore have suffered 
most decay, and often the overlying soil has fallen in and 
destroyed them. But also tunnels sheltering forgotten dead 
in whom no one was interested were filled in with waste from 
later excavations; and when it was desired to drive a new 
tunnel at right angles to an old one, the locuJi in the wall were 
not spared; th^ were cut through, as the first stage iu the new 
work, without reverence for their inmates. 

The catacombs of Rome came to be colossal in scale, even 
before Constantine the Great gave peace to the Church. For 
a century after him th^ still grew rapidly in ortent. Their 
ruin came with disuse. It was forgotten that all the Christians 
of Rome had been buried there, and the superstition arose 
that they were the tombs of martyrs, and only of martyrs. 
Hence promiscuous digging for relics, in which not only the 
structure was damaged or destroyed, but the name-slabs, 
often of high interest, were smashed in the search for the bones 
within. Meanwhile the rain that was admitted and the damp- 
ness of the soil after the blocking of the tunnels which had 
served to ventilate the catacombs worked havoc with the 
fresco paintings. It was not till the middle of the nineterath 
century that careful investigation led to an accurate know- 
ledge, rescued what had survived, and rendered intelligible 
the scattered inscriptions and other relics which had been 
placed in the churches of Rome and of all the Western world. 

The Govenunent of the Church. 

By the begianii^ of the third century the Roman Church 
had outgrown the patronage of its wealthy adherents, and 
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From the fresco in the Catacomb of Priscilla (aj). 250-300) 
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could conduct its own affairs as a corporate body. There was 
no (lifficult3|in finding a plan to follow. While the Government 
was suspicious of combinations among its subjects (despotisms 
are always stispicious, as in Russia till of late, if not still), an 
exception was made in favour of burial clubs among the poor. 
There was no S3r3tem of reverent interment provided by 
authority. Neglected slaves and other waifs were thrown into 
a pit; decent burial was a matter for private arrangement. 
So the respectable poor were allowed to form subscribing 
societies for the purchase of a parcel of ground for the burial 
of the families of their members, for the rites for the dead and 
for conunemorative feasts which should bear annual witness 
to the fact that the bond of kindred was not severed by death. 
Sudi- societies did not need to be licensed by the State, so 
long as th^ confined their action to this one purpose. They 
were collegia imdta, guilds which were unlicensed, but not 
unlawful. In this precarious guise the Christian Church 
shrouded its activily. For this purpose its ministty passed as 
the officers of a benevolent society; the idea, prevalent a genera- 
tion ago that this function of theirs is the origin of the ministry, 
and that its activity started from this point and then extended 
to authority over die other offices of ffie Church, is no longer 
tenable. But the Bishop of Rome did in fact set himsdf at 
the head of this secondary development, and established a full 
system of accoimts imder the management of his deacons. 
Thus, from the early years of the third century he publicly 
stood in a precarious position, should the Government wake 
to the existence of the Church as an organized corporation. 
For this was no petty combination of a few humble folk for 
an innocent purpose. The scale on which the system must 
have been carried out, with its tenure of land and its collection 
of considerable funds and employment of a numerous staff 
of grave-diggers, would excite suspicion. Happily it was not 
tin the middle of the century that the Emperor Dedus turned 
his attention to the Christians, and among his other measures 
against occupied the catacombs; and his persecution, 

not vigorously pressed because the number who denied their 
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faith deceived him as to his success in making an end of the 
Church, lapsed after a few months. In later persecutions, 
however, the confiscation of the Christian burial-places was 
renewed. Between the persecutions, their status as unlicensed 
guilds was recognized or at least not disturbed. 

Methods of Concealment. 

As things were at Rome, so were they in the rest of the 
empire. Christian cemeteries are found everywhere, above 
ground or below. In the former case the visible memorials 
of the dead were often disguised. The letter X, in an other- 
wise normal alphabet, has been found in the form of an eight- 
rayed star. The heathen would not suspect that the Cross was 
inconspicuously portrayed. And in the letter T the upright 
member is carried above the line, witih the same intention. 
Other ambiguities, ntore or less ingenious, are employed; for 
instance, the pagan invocation DM of the deified dead is often 
found at the head of obviously Christian inscriptions. It may 
have been inscribed in some secret Christian sense; more 
probably as a precaution, with the reasonable assumption that 
suspicious readers would be satisfied with what must seem 
a confession of paganism. There were more subtle ways of 
conveying the profession of Christianily. The famous inscrip- 
tion of Aberdus, from Phrygia, makes him his own spokesman: 
" Citizen of the elect dty I have made this monument. . . . 
My name is Aberdus, the disdple of the holy shqpherd who 
feeds the herds of his sheep on mountains and plains, who 
hath great eyes that gaze everywhere. For he it was that tau^t 
me the faithful writings. He sent me to Rome to view the 
palace and to see the queen, golden-robed and shod with 
gold. And I saw there a people that displays the dazzling 
seal-ring. And I saw the plain of Syria and all the dties, and 
I crossed Euphrates and saw Nisibis, and everywhere I foimd 
companions, and had Paul for my guide. And Faith everywhere 
led me and ever gave me for food the giant Fish from the 
pure fountain, whom the holy maiden held in her grasp, and 
him did she ever give to her fiiends for food, bearing good 
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wine and giving it mingled with water together with bread.’* 
This inscription, which dates from about the year 200, is 
written in an allusive style which would be incomprehensible 
to any but a Christian, for as yet (whether or no Christians 
tried to sooask their beliefs and practices) their peculiarities 
cannot have been widely known. We see the good Shepherd, 
the seal of Baptism, the banquet of wine and bread provided 
by Faith personified; most striking of all, the Fish whom Faith 
holds in her hands. This symbol, drawn from the initial letters 
of ‘ Fish ’ in Greek, signified ‘ Jesus Christ, God’s Son, 
Saviour and no ornament is more common in early Christian 
art than the fish, which must have seemed to the uninitiated 
a mere decoration. There is symbolism also in the poem drawn 
from the Apocalypse, but the language of St. John does not 
lend itself to the uses of art. The other symbols of the po^, 
like the Fish, are among the most popular illustrations of the 
Christian faith, though no one seems to have ventured upon 
depicting the bold theme of the virgin Faith grasping the Fish. 
At the other end of Christendom there has been found another 
Gre^ poetical inscription of the same type, set up in honour 
of Pectorius at Autun. The first five lines b^in with the 
letters of the Greek word ' fish The dead man is addressed 
as “ Divine progeny of the heav^y Fish ”, and is bidden to 
rejoice that he ^ received “ the immortal fbimtain of divine 
waters ” while living among men. He is bidden to refresh his 
soul with “ perennial waters of wealth-giving wisdom and 
then “ receive the honey-sweet food of the Saviour of saints, 
eat himgrily of the Fi^, holding it in thy pahns Here 
again Baptism, Scripture, and Eucharist are obvious to the 
Christian reader, but veiled in language that might safely be 
cut on a memorial stone to stand by the roadside. We must 
remembo: that rhapsodical verse of this kind was popular, 
that it had been employed with effect in the so-called Sibylline 
Oracles by the Jews, and that all maimer of strain cults had 
a mystical phraseology so similar to that employed in these 
epitaphs that they could pass without suspicion. 

Mudi more might be written about Christian epigraphy, 
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on which great light has been thrown by the researches in 
Asia Minor of Sir William Ramsay and ids pupils. Here it 
must suffice to mention one final point in regard to the tombs. 
It was a point of religion that Christians should be buried 
among their own people, and a grave offence if they were 
laid in a pagan s^ulture. But many Christians must have had 
a hereditary interest in such places, and this would probably 
lapse unless thqr proved their claim not only by regular pay- 
ment of the subscription but by attendance at the annual 
meeting of the society. This, however, took a religious form. 
Not only were rites performed, but the banquet which was 
held at ffie place of burial in testimony of the abiding relation- 
ship between dead and living was itself a religious act. In the 
time of St. Cyprian a Spanish bishop was charged — ^the charge 
was disbelieved at Rome but believed at Carthage — with de nial 
of the faith as proved by partaking in such heathen ceremonies. 
If it were true, it made him a pagan. There came, it seems, 
to be a natural and iimocent desire for a Christian substitute 
for Hit parentaMa, as this annual memory of the dead was called 
in Latin, and this was provided by the institution of the agape, 
which is not found before the early years of the third century. 
This is the judgment of so distinguished a scholar as Mon- 
signor Batiffol, who prefers this explanation to the traditional 
theory that the agape was devised when the Eucharist became 
a nominal meal, in order that the custom of a imited sub- 
stantial feast might not fall into desuetude. 

Churches and their Furniture. 

Something has been said already of the basilican origin of 
the Christian Church. There are two other types which deserve 
mention. The former of these is Eastern, and wras developed 
from the symbolism of Noah’s ark, r^;arded as a type of 
Baptism. Such churches are simple squares or oblongs, with 
a coved cylindrical roof. When depicted, they may have a 
dove perched on the roof. The latter is modelled on a large 
Roman mansion. The heart of this was a suite of three rooms, 
opening into one another, the iiunost and smallest being the 
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triclimum or dining-chamber. If the nave of one of our churches 
were equally divided by a cross-wall, we should have a repro- 
duction of this arrangement, the innermost room being that 
devoted to the sacred feast. Whatever its origin, we must 
think of the place of worship as having, till the middle of the 
third century, no fixed furniture. What was needed was 
brought in, and removed when the service was over. 

In regard to the Eucharist, this caused no difficulty. Every- 
thing was portable. The element of bread was in early times 
in the form of loaves, not of separate ‘ hosts \ The lesson to 
be learnt from the flour combined into one loaf, of which all 
partake as a symbol of unity, is often enforced, and notably 
by St. Cyprian. The wine, we learn, was contained in a large 
vessel, or vessels, into which a portion from that already con- 
secrated was poured by the deacon, who is therefore sometimes 
said to consecrate that elem^t for the laity. He dipped his 
chalice into the vessel, and so drew what was needed for distri- 
bution. One prevalent custom was that of carrying portions 
of the consecrated bread upon the person in a locket. Tertullian 
speaks of earnest Christians coiiisuming a fragment before every 
meal, as a kind of grace before meat. There are other evidences 
of reception in the one kind only. 

Buildings publicly devoted to no other purpose than that 
of Christian worship were built in large numbers during the 
long peace which lasted from 258 to 303. It was thought that 
persecution was at an end, and that the laws against Chris- 
tianity, which still existed in the statute book, would never 
again be enforced. It was with utter surprise that the Christians 
heard of the last and most formidable of the persecutions, 
that of Diocletian and his colleagues. By that time they were 
accustomed to worship without concealment. Having per- 
manent churches, they had provided them with stone altars 
of the various s^pes which have been mentioned; though 
elsewhere the older custom of celebration, with the bishop in 
the place of Christ and the presbyters in that of the apostles, 
survived and was long to continue. With permanent altars 
there were also permanent places of Baptism. These were 

(D919) 
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piscinee, sunk in the floor of the church; fonts in our sense are 
of later date. Baptism was by immersion, not by aspersion. 
Though piscinee have been found in Roman catacombs, it is 
not clear what arrangements could be made for the regular 
admin istration of the sacrament before permanent churches 
were built. 

Much might be said of the minor objects of use and orna- 
ment which bear the marks of Christianity, directly or indirectly 
expressed. It must suffice to mention the one art which reached 
its perfection when Christianity was already dominant, and 
which found its supreme use in the decoration of churches. 
Mosaic is pre-eminently a Christian art. But art always ex- 
presses the phases of thought prevalent when its works are 
created. This is true in all the stages of Christianity, and not 
least in that sixth century when mosaic culminated. At 
Ravenna, in S. Apollinare Nuovo, the whole story of the 
Gospel is depicted, from the Annunciation to the Ascension; 
the Crucifixion is omitted. To orthodox Christians it was a 
matter for silence. The pagans had ridiculed it, the Arians 
had made the most of it as an argument that He who suffered 
could in no full sense be Divine. And therefore the orthodox 
in their reverence kept it in the background. 

It was not till the agony of the downfall of the Roman 
Empire that the Passion came to be publicly, as well as in 
thought, the most prominent part of Christian belief. In the 
East to this day the proportioirs of the faith are different. 

In conclusion, it is worthy of note that the dress of the 
clergy, within and without the place of worship, was that worn 
by the respectable laity of their time. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Rise, Language, and Form of the 
New Testament Writings 

The writer desires to state that in this and the following chapter 
he has drawn freely from his Croall Lectures on The New Testament 
Documents^ which have been for some time out of print. 

The Rise of the New Testament Writings. 

In thinking of the rise of the New Testament writings, it 
is well to be reminded of the obvious but constantly forgotten 
fact that there was a Church before there was a New Testament. 
The New Testament writings are not the cause but the product 
of the faith of the first Christian believers. Christianity did 
not begin, as other faiths have begun, by being a book religion. 
The only time when we hear of our Lord’s writing was when 

“ He stooped 

And wrote upon the unrecording ground 

And when the time came for Hfis followers to carry on His 
work in the world, it was not by the promulgation of creeds 
or theological treatises, but by the power of personal witness, 
that they made disciples of all the nations. Their witness was 
the simplest — ^the most direct possible — witness which owed 
its power to the fact that it came from those who had already 
felt the living power of Christianity in their own experience, 
and who in frieir turn recognized that their primary duty was 
to produce not epistles written with pen and ink, but living 
epistles (cf. 2 Cor- iii. a) — ^men and women who by their lives 
and conversation should bear witness to an unseen but ever- 
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present Lord until He Himself should return and set up His 
Kingdom in their midst. 

Apart indeed from everything eke, this anxiously expected 
Parousia of the Lord could not fail to tell in the disciples’ 
minds against any thought of providing for future wants 
which might never arise. What need to write regarding Jesus 
when any day might see His appearance in glory, or to lay down 
rules for the guidance of His Church on earth, when in the 
new “ fulness of the times ” ail things, both in heaven and on 
earth, were about to be gathered up “ in the Christ ” {Eph. i. 10). 

This is not to say, of course, that fragmentary records of 
our Lord’s life and work did not exist from a very early date. 
In view of the new evidence which we now possess of the 
widespread use of writing at the time, it is more than probable 
that, in addition to the Testhnoma, or compilations of Messianic 
Oracles from the Old Testament, which first engaged the 
attention of the early Christians,^ collections of Christ’s own 
words were in existence during His lifetime,^ and that the first 
account of His Crucifixion may have been written in the 
very year in which He died.® But, apart from such fragmentary 
records, it was mainly on oral tradition and oral teaching that, 
in the first years of her existence, the Christian Church depended 
alike for purposes of edification and of missionary effort. We 
are thus met with the paradox that precisely in what we are 
accustomed to describe as New Testament times there was no 
New Testament. 

Need of Written Documents. 

This state of things could not continue. With the growth 
and dispersion of Christian communities, there arose naturally 
the need of further instruction in the faith, of rebuke against 
prevailing error, and of warning against strange and heretical 
teaching. Accordingly the way was prepared for authoritative 

^ See especially J. Rendel Harris, Testmomes, Parts I and II (Camb. 
Univ. Press, 1916 and 1920). 

* G. Salmon, Human Element m the Gospdt (London, 1907), p. 374. 

*W. M. Bamsay, The Letters to the Seven Churches (London, 1904), 

pp. 5 f- 
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written documents by which these needs could be met. St. 
Paul, for example, on whom was laid as a daily burden “ anxiet}' 
for all the Churches ” {2 Cor. xi. 28), would quickly find that 
he could only keq> in touch with the communities he had 
founded by means of letters or epistles. And there can be 
little doubt that those writings of his which have come down 
to us are only part of a large correspondence which he carried 
on in order to confirm and develop the work which had been 
begun in the course of his missionary jotimej'S (cf. 2 Tkess. 
iii. 17; I Cor. v. 9; 2 Cor. x. 10; Col. iv. 16). The same would 
be true in varying degrees of the other Apostles. 

In some such way as this, then, on practical rather than on 
literary grounds, a number of Christian writings gradually 
came into existence, out of which, in time, by a process of 
selection there came to be formed what we are accustomed to 
describe as the New Testament Canon, or, more briefly, the 
New Testament. 

With the manner in which this was brought about, and the 
scattered writings, so occasional in origin and purpose, were 
transformed into a single and authoritative book, we are not 
at present concerned. All that we can attempt is to try to 
get as clear an idea as possible of the outward appearance of 
the original writings and of their language and literary form. 

Outward Appearance of the New Testament Writings. 

Of the actual autographs thonselves there is no longer 
any trace. They must all have perished at an early date, if 
not in the persecutions that b^ell the early Church, then 
simply through ordinary tear and wear, and the comparative 
neglect which would befall writings not at first supposed to 
be invested with any specially sacred character, j^t while 
we are thtis no longer in the possession of the original of a 
single New Testament book, we are able, thanks to the mar- 
vellous discoveries of contemporary documents in Egypt during 
recent years, to form a wonderfully dear idea of what these 
books must have looked like when th^ left their first writers’, 
hands. 
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Use of Papyrus Rolls. 

Thus there can be little doubt that they were written on 
papyrus, the ordinary writing material of die time, and that 
it would be on papyrus that for more than two hundred years 
copies would be circulated. The ordinary size of a papyrus 
sheet was from five to five and a half inches in width, and nine 
to eleven inches in height, so that for a short letter, like the 
Second Epistle of St. John, a single sheet would suffice. But, 
when more space was required, it was easily procured by fasten- 
ing a number of sheets together to form a roll. Only one side 
of the roll, known technically as the recto, was as a rule made 
use of, and the matter was arranged in columns, from two to 
three inches in width. 

The length of the rolls containing the New Testament 
books would obviously vary, not only with the length of their 
respective contents, but with the size and character of the 
writing made use of. 

But, anticipating for a moment what will be explained more 
fully directly, that the original scribes made use of the ordinary 
non-literary hand of the day, we may notice that Sir F. G. 
Kenyon has calculated that a short epistle, such as z Thessa- 
lonians, would form a roll of about fifteen inches in length, 
arranged in some five colmnns, while the longer Epistle 
to the Romans would run to about eleven feet six inches. 
In the same way, the Gospel of St. Mark would occupy 
about nineteen feet of an average sized roll, that of St. 
John twenty-three feet six inches, St. Matthew thirty feet, 
the Acts and St. Luke’s Gospel about thirty-one or thirty-two 
feet.^ 

The general sameness of these last figures has led to the 
conjecture that St. Luke wrote “ to scale ”, malfing use of a 
certain stereotyped length of roll, and compressing or econo- 
mizing his materials so as not to exceed it. But however 
this consideration may have influenced certain of the purely 
literary writers of the time, it is difficult to think of it as 

^ Handbook to the Textual Critiasm qf the Neu Testament * (London, 
X9ia), p. 34. 
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extending to writings of such a spontaneous and infonnal 
character as the Gospels. 

Addressing and Preservation of Rolls. 

When finished, the roll was rolled round upon itself, fastened 
with a thread, and, in the case more particularly of official 
documents, sealed. The address was then written on the 
verso or back, and if the general practice was followed, this 
address, in the case of the New Testament writii^, would 
be of the briefest, all the more so because the private mes- 
sengers to whom they were entrusted would be fully ioformed 
as to the writers and the recipients. 

For preservation rolls were often fastened together in bundles 
and laid in arks or chests. And it will be readily seen how un- 
signed rolls, laid in the same place and dealing with cognate 
subjects, would in some instances come to be joined together 
as if they formed parts of one work, while in the case of others 
questions of authorship and destmation would readily arise. 

Manner of Writing — ^Dictation. 

From the outward appearance and form of the New Testa- 
ment autographs, we pass to consider the maimer in which 
they were written. And in lack of any definite information 
as to the circumstances under which they were composed — 
information which, if it were available, would go far to set 
at rest many vexed questions of Biblical criticism— we are 
again led to fall back on the ordinary practice of the time. In 
accordance with this, and in agreement with various hints 
thrown out in the New Testament books themselves, there is 
every reason to believe that they were in many instances at 
any rate origiruilly written to dictation. 

In support of this conclusion appeal is sometimes made to 
the note appended to countless papyrus documents and letters 
to the effect that they were written by so-and-so on behalf of 
so-and-so, “ seeing that he does not know letters But of 

^ E.g. Oseyrhynehm Papyri, ed. Gieiifell-Hunt, II. pp. s6a £?., No. 27s ** 
(ki MSugan, Saections from me Greek Papyri* (Camb. Univ. Press, 1927), 
No. 20) (aJ>. 66): SufXos . . . iypa^a ivip atroO fiii ISiros ypd/ifiaTa. 
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even the most “ unlettered ” ^ of the New Testament writers 
that could hardly be said. And it is better rather to think of 
the instances where the services of a scribe are requisitioned, 
owing to the fact that the original author could himself only 
write slowly or with difficulty. A good example is afforded 
by a marriage contract of the early second century discovered 
at Oxyrhynchus, where, with reference to one of the signa- 
tories at the end, it is stated, “ I write on his behalf seeing that 
he writes slowly” (eypayra imep avrov ^paSia y/)d 0 o[i'T-oj]).® 
And even more significant is the statement in connexion with 
the enrolment as an ephebxis of a certain Anunonius in a.I). 99. 
By trade a river fisherman (aX<ew ‘n'OTajU{[o];), Anunonius can 
only write “ slowly ” Consequently a friend writes 

the body of the ^cument for him, leaving him to add the 
signature at the end.’ 

In view of such instances, and the evidence might easily 
be multiplied, it does not need any great exercise of imagination 
to realize that the Galilean fishermen, Peter and John, might 
well find the actual task of writing both irksome and tedious, 
and would gladly take advantage of assistance when oppor- 
tunity offered. 

In the case of the First Epistle of St. Peter, indeed, this 
seems to be distinctly stated, for the words Siu 'SiKovavov, 
“ by Silvanus ”, in Ch. v. i2, are best understood as implying 
that Silvanus was not only the bearer, but the actual scribe of 
the Epistle. And in the same way an interesting tradition, 
which finds pictorial representation in various mediaeval noanu- 
scripts of the Fourth Gospel, says that St. John dictated bis 
Gospel to his disciple Prochorus. (See Plate I.) * 

Even an educated man like St. Paul, amicibt the pressure 
and anxieties of his daily work, was glad, as several indications 
in his Epistles imply, to follow the same practice. Thus, when 

»Thfi adjective irYfid/iftaros in Acts iv. 13 (cf. axvi, 24, John vii. ij) 
is probably b “ unacquainted with litetatuce or Rabbinic teaching ”. 

* Oityrkynehus Pc^fyri, III. pp. aia ff., No. 407 “ (early ii./A.D.). 

* Tebtums Papyri, edd. Gren&ll-Hunt-Goodspeed, II. pp. 116 S., No. 
316, Col. iv (aj). 99). 

* Cf. also the note by H. I. Bell in Greek Papyri in the British Museum, V. 
(London, 1917), p. 27. 
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in one of the earliest of the Epistles that have come down to 
us, the Apostle sets his authenticating signature at the end in 
apparent contrast with what had preceded, the natural con- 
clusion is that the body of the Epistle was written by someone 
else (2 Thess. iii, 17, 18; cf. also x Cor. x\i. 21; Col. iv. 18). 
And the same appears still more strongly in the greeting of 
Tertius in Rom. xvi. 22, aaira^ofiai v/ms Teprtoi 6 ypd'^a? 
Ttiv hrurroySjv tv Kupup, “ I, Tertius, who write the epistle, 
salute you in the Lord;” where, unless we are to think of 
Tertius as having made a copy of the letter which the Apostle 
had penned, we can only regard him as the original scribe. 
It is sometimes thought that the Epistle to the Galatians formed 
an exception to this general practice on St. Paul’s part, the 
“ with how large letters I have written imto you with mine 
own hand” {pniKUois v/uv ypa/tfiouriv eypcofra rg e/tg 
of Gal. vi. II being taken as pointii^ back to what had pre- 
ceded. If so, may we not suppose that in this so severe letter 
St. Paul, with his exquisite tact, may have preferred to make 
use of no intermediary between himsdUE and those whom he 
was obliged to warn in such strong terms? On the other hand, 
if the “ how great letters ” refer rather to what follows, they 
may be understood either of the large, irr^ular handwriting 
of the man who wrote but little, as compared with the more 
flowing hand of the practised amanuensis, or, more probably, 
as by their size intended to draw special attention to the im- 
portance of the contents. 

Autographic Conclusions. 

In any case, we have abundant evidence of autograpliic 
conclusions both in the literature of the day and, what is 
more to the point in the present connexion, in the non-literary 
Egyptian papyri, where the signature is frequently in a different 
hand from the body of the document, and serves to confirm 
and authenticate the whole. When, for example, in the year 
A.D. 50 the Egyptian olive-pknter Mystarion writes to commend 
his messenger Blastus to StotoStis, a chief priest, the change of 
handwriting in the dosii^ salutation eppavro, “ Farewell ” 
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seems to indicate that it was written by Mystarion himself.* 
And the same practice is expressly vouched for in an Oxyrhyn- 
chus letter of A. D. 95, where the original sender authenticates 
the contents, which were doubtless written by one of his clerks, 
by adding at the end 'H/oa*:X(aff) (reert](ji.emfiat), “ I, Heraclas, 
have signed 

Character of the Handwiiting. 

Before leaving the question of handwriting it is of impor- 
tance to point out that, as the New Testament amanuenses 
would not be professional scribes, but educated friends or com- 
panions of the authors, the writing would be of the ordinary 
non-literaiy character, though doubtless more than the usual 
care would be taken in view of the importance of the writings’ 
contents.* The words would as a rule be closely joined to- 
gether, though occasionally in doubtful instances they might 
be separated by dots. Contractions, especially those caused 
by leaving out the last syllables of familiar words, would be 
frequent, while accents and breathings would be very sparingly 
employed. There would be no punctuation, unless it might 
be the occasional insertion of a dot above the line to divide 
words, or a slight space to mark an important break in the 
sense. These pans^raphs were also divided from one another 
by a short horizontal line (irapaypa^os) below the line in which 
the pause occurs.* 

Amount of Liberty left to Scribes. 

Another inquiry of great interest with regard to our New 
Testament autographs is the amoxmt of liberty which their 
authors left to their amanuenses. What, for example, was St. 
Paul’s practice? Did he dictate his letters word for word, his 

* Berlinet Grieekiscke Urhmden, I, p. ^3 (cf. p. 353), No. 37*. For fee- 
simile see Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East * translated by L. R. M. 
Strachan (London (1927)), pp. 170 ff., fig. 28. 

* Oxyrhynchus Papyri, I. pp, loi fF., No. 45 

® Cf. Kenyon, Paleography of the Greek Papyri (Ostford, 1899), pp. 0 fF., 
and see Plate II for the probable character of me handwriting of the New 
Testament Autographs. 

® Cf. Kenyon ut supra, p. 29. 
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scribe perhaps taking them down in some form of shorthand, 
and then revt'riting them? Or was he content to supply a 
rough draft of what he wished to be said, leaving the scribe 
free to throw it into more formal and complete shape? 

To these questions no definite answer can be given. In 
all probability the Apostle’s practice varied with the special 
circumstances of the case, or the particular scribe whom at 
the time he was employing. More might be left to the dis- 
cretion of a Timothy than of a Tertius. And if in one case 
the Epistle as dictated imderwent a dose revision and cor- 
rection at the Apostle’s own hands, at another he might 
allow it to go out practically unchanged. 

All this is, however, matter of conjecture, and we are on 
surer ground in pointing out that the mere fact of the employ- 
ment of a scribe would help to impart to St. Paul’s Epistles 
some of that vividness and directness of language by w'hich 
they are distinguished. In dictating the Apostle would have 
dearly before his mind’s eye the actual persons and drcum- 
stances of those to whom he was writing, and the broken con> 
structions and sudden changes of subject prove how often the 
eager rush of his words overmastered the grammatical and 
orderly sequence of his thought. 

Nor can we marvd that even in the same Epistle there are 
often sudden changes in tone and expression when we remember 
that it was in the spare moments of a laborious life that St. 
Paul’s Epistles were written, and that the work of dictation 
must have been often interrupted by some xmforeseen and 
pressing call, demandings the Apostle’s immediate attention. 

Delivery of the New Testament Writings. 

As regards the manner in which the New Testament 
writings were delivered to their first readers, that, as already 
indicated, can only have beea by the hands of private mes- 
sengers. The Imperial post, which the i^peror Augustus had 
instituted on the Persian model, was strictly limited to State 
purposes, and ordinary correspondence had to be carried by 
the favour of some friend or passing traveller. Even had it 
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teen otherwise, it is obvious that the Apostolic communications 
ould only be entrusted with safety to Christian messengers in 
uU sympathy with their object, who would be able to reinforce 
ind supplement the message they contained. Thus, Titus 
vould seem to have played an important part in coimexion 
jvith the correspondence with the Chiurch at Corinth (cf . 2 Cor. 
i, 13; vii. 6. 13 f.), while in the case of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians the lack of personal references may be explained, 
not only by the Epistle’s circular character, but also by the 
fact that St. Paul had charged his messenger Tychicus to 
supply orally all needed information, and to comfort his 
readers’ hearts. 

The Language of the New Testament Writings. 

We have seen that the ordinal manuscripts of the New 
Testament were written on papyrus sheets or rolls, and that 
in the actual work of transcription their authors largely availed 
themselves of the assistance of trusted friends, who were prac- 
tised in the art of writing. We have now to consider the language 
that was made use of. And when we remember that, with the 
exception of St. Luke, the New Testament writers were all 
Jews, and that through the influence of the Old Testament 
Scriptures Hebrew was regarded as essentially the sacred 
language, we might naturally have expected that recourse would 
£^ain have been had to it. 

Linguistic Conditions of Palestine. 

Various circumstances, however, prevented this. To have 
employed the sacred language of Judaism for the new records 
might have seemed to the disciples to invest these with an 
authority to which at first at any rate th^ laid no claim. Nor 
must we forget that Hebrew by this time had largely passed 
out of general knowledge and use, and given place to the more 
popular Aramaic.^ 

Certain portions of the Old Testament itself were written 

* Tba in vrbich the title on the Cross was written {Jtkn 

six. ao), and the 'S/ 9 />att StiXueros of St. Paul’s speech at Jerusalem (Acts 
xxi. 40) refer to Aramaic and not to Hebrew. 
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in Aramaic, and, though this is not universally admitted, there 
can be little doubt that in their ordinary teaching both our 
Lord and His disciples employed the same language. 

There would have been nothing astonishing, then, if the 
New Testament books vdiich appeared in Palestine had been 
written in Aramaic, and, as a matter of fact, our first three 
Gospels are in part at least based on earlier Aramaic documents. 
But no one of them in ite present form is a direct translation 
from Aramaic. And there is again practical unanimity amongst 
scholars that the New Testament ^istles have all come down 
to us in the language in which they were first written. 

Prevalence of Greek. 

Nor need this preference for Greek on the part of the New 
Testament writers cause us any surprise. Largely through the 
influence of the conquests of Alexander the Great, Greek had 
come into ever-inaeasing use throughout the East, and had 
taken firm root even in Palestine. While, therefore, Palestinian 
and Jewish teachers woTild naturally discourage all that tended 
to the spread of flie Greek spirit as a menace to orthodox 
Judaism, they were powerless to prevent the spread of the 
Greek toi^e. It was the langu^ of government, of business, 
and even of religion in the case of a large and influential section 
of the population. And when we pass outside Palestine, and 
think of St. Paul and the other Apostles addressing their 
letters to scattered communities throu^out the Empire, it is 
obvious that only in Gredr could th^ hope to be understood. 
We are even met with the apparent paradox that an Epistle 
intended specially for ‘ Hebrews ’, readers who, whatever 
thdr exact habitat, were almost certainly Jewish Christians, 
was written not in Hd^rew but in Greek, and by one who made 
use of the Gredr verdon^of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

Common Greek of the Day. 

This raises the question, What was the character of this 
Gre^? 

Here let me say at once that the discussion of the real char- 
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acter of the Greek of the New Testament has in recent years 
entered on an entirely new phase. The old controversy between 
the ‘ Pxirists who endeavotured to bring aU its peculiarities 
under the strict rules of Attic usage, and the ‘ Hebraists 
who magnified these peculiarities in the interests of a dis- 
tinctively ‘ Biblical Greek or even ‘ lai^uage of the Holy 
Ghost is now completely a thing of the past. And there is 
widespread agreement that the New Testament writers em- 
ployed the ordinary Greek of their own time, and that, too, in 
its more vulgar or colloquial form. 

New Light on this Greek. 

The confidence with which this conclusion is held is largely 
due to the new light which recent discoveries have thrown upon 
the true character of this common Greek. For our knowledge 
of it in the past we were dependent upon its literary memorials, 
which betray a constant tendency, both conscious and un- 
conscious, on the part of their writers to imitate the great 
Attic models of the classical period. But there have now 
come into our hands a large number of more popular or 
vernacular tests in the form of inscriptions, and especially of 
ostraca and papyri recovered from the sands of Egypt, in 
which we can see Greek, as it were, in undress, as it was 
spoken and written by the men and women of the day, with 
no thought of their words ever reaching the eyes of others 
than those to whom they were originally addressed. And the 
striking fact for our present purpose is, as I have just indicated, 
that these non-literary texts prove incontestably that it was in 
this same colloquial Greek, the Kotvi^ or common tongue of 
their day — to limit for convenience a term that is sometimes 
applied to Hellenistic Greek as a whole — that the writers of 
the New Testament for the most part composed their books. 
Themselves sprung from the common people, the disciples of 
One whom the common people heard gladly, they in their 
turn wrote in that coixunon tongue to be “ undemtanded of the 
people 

It is not possible at present to attempt any phUological 
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discussion of the exact nature of this common Greek. It 
must be enough that, though it is frequently spoken of as 
debased, or even as bad, Greek, in itself it marks a distinct 
stage in the histor}' of the language. Standing midway in point 
of time between classical and modem Greek, it presents all 
the marks of a living tongue, ■which, while wanting in many 
of the niceties by which classical Greek -was distinguished, was 
nevertheless governed by regular la'ws of its own. Its main 
basis was Attic, with an intermingling of not a few Ionic 
elements. And though in its spoken form this common speech 
■would naturally exhibit other dialectic differences in view of 
the wide area over which it was used, these differences dis- 
appear to a surprising extent in the written texts. And the 
consequence is, that we are able to appeal ■with confidence to 
documents emanating from different cotmtries and different 
circumstances in support and illustration of each other on the 
linguistic side. An Egyptian papyrus letter and a New Testa- 
ment Epistle naay be widely separated alike by the nationality 
and habitat of their writers, and by their own inherent characters 
and aims, but both are written in substantially the same Greek. 

Of the richness of the field of illustration thus opened up 
in various departments of New Testament study, I shall have 
something to say directly. But meanwhile it seems necessary 
to safeguard and limit the conclusion thus reached in one or 
two directions. In the not unnatural recoil from the old position 
of treating the Greek of the New Testament as an isolated 
language, a tenden<7 has shovro itself in certain quarters to 
lose sight of certain ^stinctive features, by which it is none the 
less marked, and which, notwithstanding all the linguistic and 
stylistic parallels that have been discovered, impart a character 
of their own to the language and form of our New Testament 
writings. 

Hebraisms. 

This applies, in the first place, to the over-eagerness which 
many advocates of the new light display in getting rid of the 
‘ Hebraisms ’ or ‘ Semitisms ’, which have hitherto been 
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regarded as a distinguishing feature of the Greek New Testa- 
ment.^ That the number of these has been greatly exaggerated 
in the past, and that there is now ample evidence for regarding 
many of them as ‘ true Greek *, I should be amongst the first 
to admit. When, for example, in a letter of AJ). 41, a man 
counsels a friend who was in money difficulties — ^Xhre outov 
airo Twv ’loi/do/wi/, “ Beware of the Jews,” apparently as money- 
lenders, and if so, probably the first reference to them in that 
character,^ there is no longer any need of finding a Hebraistic 
construction in our Lord’s warning, Mark xii. 38, Revere 
avo Twv ypafiftaretov. Or when, in one of those ordinary notes 
of social intercourse, of which numerous specimens have been 
discovered, a certain Antonius “ invites ” (epcer^ a friend to 
dine with him “ at the table of the lord Serapis ” ® (the striking 
resemblance of the phraseology to i Cor. x. 21 can hardly 
escape notice), it is unnecessary to fall back upon the influence 

of the Hebrew to explain the corresponding usage of 

- T 

epwratc in the Biblical writings. 

Even after, however, we have disposed of these and a 
number of similar instances, it still remains true that it is 
impossible to remove genuine ‘ Semitisms ’ from the New 
Testament altogether, or to the extent that is sometimes 
demanded. Why, indeed, should there be any undue anxiety 
to do so? The presence of a few ‘ Semitisms ’ more or less 
does not prevent our recognizing that the general language of 
the document in which they occur is Greek, any more than 
the Scotticisms, into which a North Briton shows himself so 
ready to fall, exclude the possibility that all the time he is 
doing his best to talk English. And it is surely wiser to attri- 
bute these Semitic-seemii^ words and constructions at once 

^ For the fullest and most recent discussion of this whole subject, see 
Prof. W. F. Howard’s Appendix, “ Sendtisms in the New Testament ”, m 
VoL II of J. H. Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament Greek (Edinburgh, 
1928), pp. 41X £f. 

^Berliner Griectusche Urkunden, IV. pp. 123 f.. No. 1079^^^* (= Milligan, 
Selections, No. 15). 

» Oxyrhynckus Papyri, III. p. 260, No. 523 (*» Selections, No. 39). 
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to their natural source, the more especially when they occur in 
circumstances which make their presence not only explicable 
but inevitable. 

The mother-tongue of almost all the New Testament 
writers was Aramaic, and although, in keeping with the general 
practice of the time, they had learned to use Greek freely as 
a subsidiary language, their native upbringing would con- 
stantly assert itself in the choice of particular words and 
phrases. In the case of the Evangelists this tendency would 
be still further encouraged by the fact that not merely Aramaic 
traditions, but Aramaic documents, lay at the basis of their 
writings; while even St. Paul, to whom Greek had been all 
along a second language, constantly shows signs of his Jewish 
upbringing in the arrangement and construction of his sen- 
tences. 

This was due, doubtless, in no small degree to the influence 
which the transktion-Greek of the Septuagint had come to 
exercise over him. Whatever may have been the case in his 
earlier years, the Greek Old Testament was undoubtedly the 
Bible of St. Paul’s manhood and ministry, and not only its 
thoughts but its actual phraseology had passed in sucum et 
sangumem. What more natural, that, than that when he him- 
self came to write on cognate themes, he should almost un- 
consciously fall into the same mode of speech, much as a 
modem preacher or devotional writer is tempted to imitate 
the archaic English of the Authorized Version. 

It is quite possible that too mudi has been made in the 
past of the transktion-Greek of the Septuagint, and that its 
writers by no means betray througliout the literal, almost 
slavish, following of the Hebrew original that is sometimes 
alleged against them. Still the fact remains that the Septuagint 
is a transktion which bears, though in varying d^ees in its 
difl'erent parts, the marks of its source, and which therefore 
in its turn could not fail to influence the Gred: of those who 
were nurtured upon it. 


(SOU) 
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Literary Tendencies. 

A second feature of our New Testament writings which is 
apt to be ignored, or at any rate underestimated, in view of the 
truly popular Greek in wHch they are written, is their literary 
character. I do not of course for a moment mean to suggest 
that the New Testament is ‘ Kunstprosa ’ in the ordinary 
sense of that term, or that the literary character of its different 
parts stands on anything like the same footing throughout. 
At the same time it is impossible to deny to such writers as 
St. Luke, St. Paul, and the author of the Epistle of the Hebrews, 
a command over the Greek langm^, and a power in using it, 
which entitles them to rank amongst great writers, as well as 
among the greatest thinkers. 

In the case of St. Luke we are prepared for this by that 
instinct for style which belonged to him in virtue of his Greek 
birth, as well as by the medical training which enriched his 
vocabulary with many scientific and quasi-sdentific terms. 
And the same holds true mutatis mutandis of St. Paul. That 
the Apostle of the Gentiles was imbued with Gentile culture 
to the extent that some of his biographers would have us 
believe, may well seem doubtful: it is at least not borne out 
by his vocabulary, which is in the main thoroughly popular. 
But it is none the less undeniable that St. Paul could when 
necessary fall bade on the philosophic language of his day, 
and employ it in a manner that would be appredated by think- 
ing and educated men. 

Familiar esamples are his uses of avrapKeta in its philo- 
sophic sense of ‘ self-suflSdency and of aweiStiarit, ‘con- 
sdence *, a word which, though not unknown in the Jewish 
Apocrypha, first gains its full introspective moral importance 
in the teaching of the Stoics. 

Similarly, to pass from vocabulary to form, the fact that 
St. Paul dictated his letters, and in consequence by the vehe- 
mence of his feelings, and his eagerness to find utterance for 
the thoughts fibat were pressing upon him, was often led into 
the anacoloutha and other irregularities which are so char- 
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acteristic of his style, does not make it the less certain that 
the different steps in his argument had been amdously thought 
out and arranged, and that even the outward form in which 
that argument was to be conveyed was frequently a matter 
of serious concern.^ 

Blass has probably found few followers in his theory, that 
in this respect St. Paul was not above making use of ‘ Asianic 
rhythm ’ for the embellishment of some of his most eloquent 
passages,^ and even the stylistic and rhetorical parallels which 
Johatm Weiss is so fond of discovering may easily be carried 
too far.^ But the very fact that such suggestions have been 
made, and made too in such influential quarters, is in itself 
a proof of the literary tact and skill that the Pauline writings 
imdoubtedly convey. The art may be rexyti arexyos, as 
Heinrici well describes it,* but nevertheless it is 

The same rexyv is seen still more markedly, I need hardly 
say, in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Even those who are most 
anxious to emphasize the generally * popular ’ character of the 
New Testament writings admit that we have here an exception.® 
And I ref^ to it now only for the purpose of again emphasi^g 
that even if it stood alone in this matter of artistic force — and 
we have seen already that it does not — we should still have to 
admit that with all its * splendid simplicity and homeliness 
die New Testament contains elements of a distinctively literary 
character — ^that it is itself literature. 

Transforming Power of Christianity. 

There is still a third consideration that must not be lost 
si^t of in estimating the true character of the New Testament 

^ Cf. J. Weiss, Die Aiefgdben d. neutest, Wusensckc^t in d. Gegentoari, 

pp. 34 f- . . , 

‘ DU Rhylhmen der asumsehen und rSmSschen Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1905). 

* Beitrdge zur Paulinischen Rhetorik (Gfittmge&s 1897). 

*Der litterarische Charakter der neuUstamentUchen Sckriften (Leipzig, 
1908), p. 61. 

” Deissmaim describes the Epistle to the Hebrews as " histoiicaUy the 
earliest example of Christian artistic literature”, and again as *'like an 
intruder among the New Testament company of popular books ” (Light 
from die Ancient Ecat^, pp. 244, 249). 
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vocabulary, and that is the deepening and enriching which it 
has received through Christian influences. 

The common language of the time has been * baptized * 
into new conditions; and only by a frank recognition of these 
conditions can we hope to flz the full connotation of many of 
our most characteristic New Testament words and phrases. 
The point has been well put by Sir William M. Ramsay: 
“ Even though the same words were used by the pagans, it 
may be the case — ^1 would go so far as to say it certainly was 
so — that there were some, perhaps many, which acquired a 
special and distinct meaning to the Christians, as suited to 
express certain ideas of the Christian rdigious thought, and 
which thus immediately became characteristic and almost posi- 
tive marks of Christian writing.” ^ 

A familiar instance is afforded by the word ayavij. It 
would be going too far to say that the word has been actually 
‘ bom within the bosom of revealed religion ’, though it is 
somewhat remarkable that no absolutely clear instance of its 
use in profane Greek has been discovered;® at the same time, 
it is so characteristic of the Biblical writings that it may be 
regarded as peculiar to them in the full sense which they have 
taught us to ascHbe to it. 

The use of aSeX^ol, again, to describe the members of a 
guild, or the ‘ fdlows ’ of the Serapeum at Memphis, may 
prepare us for, but does not exhaust, its definite Christian 
significance. And the same may be said of irapova-la, which 
our new authorities exhibit as a kind of temmus techmcns to 
describe the visit of a king or great man.® Very suggestive, 
too, is the light which these throw upon the original associations 
of such words as ai<a/iog, ottoovoXop, evlo'KOTOs, Op^a-Kela, 
vpea-^irepoi and artanip, to name a few almost at random, 

^ The Expositor, VII, vii, p. 6. 

‘ The newest approach of which I am aware is in a Pagan inscription 
of the Imperial period from Tefeny in Pisidia, giving the mandc simuficance 
of various throws of the dice: v 4 /ji.}pei 5 * els 6 ry^ir 7 /]v tre piKoftfieiS^s ^AppodelTij 
{Papers of the American School qf Classical Studies at Athens, 11 , 57, cited 
by IJeXcti, JourTud of Biblical Literature, XXVII, 2 (1908), pp. 134 ff.). 

* On these two words, see my edition of St, PauPs Exiles to the Thesw^ 
lonians, pp. 8, X45 f. 
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but it is certainly not light of a character which enables us to 
dispense with the light derivable from within the New Testa- 
moit itself. 

It may seem, perhaps, as if all this tends to disparage 
somewhat the aid we are likely to receive in the work of inter- 
pretation from our new sources. But this is very far indeed 
from being my intention. All that I wish to insist upon is, 
that in using these sources we must not lose sig^t of other 
evidence which has at least an equal right to be heard, and 
that loss rather than gain will result from calling them in to 
decide questions which lie outside their distinct province. 
Within that province, however, their value is undoubted, and 
will, I am cofrBdent, be increasingly recognized as their contents 
become more generally known and studied. 

'Gfdns from the New Sources. 

Thus the number of so-called New Testament 
elpriniva, or better ava^ euprtfieva, has already been so largely 
reduced that Deissmaim now estimates the total of ‘ Biblical’ 
words in the New Testament as about i per cent of the whole 
vocabulary.^ And the proportion will doubtless be diminished 
still further as the indices to the collections of inscriptions and 
papyri are more diligently searched. 

The same may be said of the verification these afford to 
the traditional interpretation of many New Testament words 
and phrases. No one can turn over tixe pages of a New Testa- 
ment lexicon without constantly finding meanings attached to 
certain words, which are clearly demanded by the contest in 
which th^ occur, but to which no parallels firom our ordinary 
profane sources can be adduced. It is no small gain, therefore, 
when with the aid of the new texts we are able to show that 
these meanings, so far from being peculiar to the New Testa- 
ment writers, r^resent the common usage of the time. 

Aoye/a, as employed by St. Paul for the ‘ collection’ for the 
poor saints in i Cor. xvi. i f., is a familiar instance. And those 
who nowadays mtertain suspidons as to the purely volmtary 

Light from ihe Ancient East \ p. 78 n*. 
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character of that 'widely spread institutioii fnll doubtless be 
pleased to learn that there is also evidence from an early date 
that the word 'was freely used in the sense of tax. It is sufficient 
to refer to a curious letter from Tebtunis, in which a tax- 
gatherer, after naively describing his unprincipled efforts to 
defeat a ri'val in the collection of a certain tax, adds, “ I bid you 
urge on Nicon regarding the collection (xe/st Xoye/aj) ” i 

Along with \oyeia, although derived from a different root, 
may be mentioned the verb ^oyoo), which St. Paul uses 
with such effect in the Epistle to Philemon, when he bids 
Philemon put down to his account (ver. i8, tovto c/wot ^Xo'ya) 
any loss he may have suffered at the hands of Onesimus. 
For this uss^ Thayer can only supply two parallels from the 
inscriptions; but the verb, at any rate in the form eKXoy&e, 
is now proved to have been the regular temmus tecknicus in 
this sense, as when in a Strassburg papyrus a man is called 
upon to reader his account iva oilrwy avr^ a/Xoyjjdp, “ that so 
a reckoning may be made with him or as when provision 
is made in hiring certain dancing-girls for a village festival that 
they are to receive so much “ as earnest money to be reckoned 
in the price (wxe/o apaBSvos [rp eXXoyov/u.af[o]v).” * 

Fresh Life and Reality imparted to Familiar Phrase- 
ology. 

It is indeed by thus imparting a fresh life and reality to 
many of our most ordinary New Testament terms that the 
new authorities render their most s^al service. Familiarity 
with Scriptural language is apt to blind us to its fuU signifi- 
cance. But when we find words and phrases, which we have 
hitherto associated only with a religious meaning, in common,. 

^ T^tum Papyri, edd* GrenfeU-Hunt-Smyly, I, pp. 168 ff., No. 58®® 
(b.c. izx). 

® OriecJttsche der KatserHchen Ufdversitdts- and Landeshibliothek 

3 SU Strassburg, ed. Preisigjke (Leipzig, 1912), I, pp. 119 f.. No, 32^® (a.d. 261). 

* Greek Papyri, edd. Gr^ell-Hunt, 11 , pp. loi fF,, No. 67”®’ ( Sekc- 
tions from the Greek Papyri, No. 45). It may be noted that the use of 
dppaptbp in the above quotation confirms the meaning earnest”, a part 
mven in advance of what will be fuUy bestowed afterwards, rather 
^pledge”, in 2 Cor. i. 22; Eph, i. 14. 
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everyday use, and employed in circumstances where their 
meaning can raise no question, we make a fresh start with 
them, and get a clearer insight into their deeper application.^ 

The “sincere milk** by which our Authorized Version 
renders the aooKov ydXa of x Peter ii. 2, may be taken as an 
example. Everyone supposes that he knows what is meant 
by that, but, if he were closely pressed, his explanation might 
be somewhat hazy .2 Nor can it be said that the Revisers have 
helped him mudi with their literal etymological translation, 
“ milk which is without guile**. But when in scores of papyrus 
documents vre find the adjective applied to corn in the sense 
of * pure *, ‘ unadulterated *, we see that this is exactly vvhzt 
is intended with reference to the ‘ spiritual milk * of the Petrine 
passage. Unlike the falsified teaching renounced by St. Paul 
in 2 Cor, iv. 2, jtAtjSe SoXoOure^ tov Xoyov rod Oeov, nor 
adulterating the word of God **, it is unmixed with any strange 
or foreign elements, and comes directly from God Himself. 

The use of again, in connexion with receipts on 

coimtless ostraca and papyri lends fresh point to St. PauPs 
assurance to the Philippians, a-Fex® Travra Kai irepurcrem 
(iv. 18), which is not merely, “ I have all things and abound,** 
but almost I am prepared to give you a receipt for all things ** 
(as showing how completely your bounty has repaid all that 
you owed me), and may even, as Deissmann has suggested, 
impart a pungent irony to our Lord's condemnation of the 
hypocrites who disfigure their faces that they may be seen 
of men to fast: “ they can sign the receipt of their reward 
(aTTcxovo’fv TOV fjLicrdbv aurSv)** {Matt, vi. 16) — “their 

^ Reference may be permitted to the Vocabulary of the Greek Testament 
illustrated jrom the Papyri and other Non-Literary Sources, by J. H. Moulton 
and G. Milligan (London: Hodder & Stoughton). Seven Parts including 
a to r have now appeared, and the eighth and conduding part will, it is 
hoped, follow in 1929. 

’ It ought to be noted that this ambiguity would not exist when the 
Authorized Version was made, as ** sincere was then used in the sense of 
“ unmixed **, “ pure ”, as when the translators of the Rhemish New Testa- 
ment tell us in iheir Pr^ace: “ We translate that text which is most sincere, 
and in our opinion, and as we have proved, incorrupt ” (p. x6]. But we are 
the impression the phrase conveys to the cxrdinary reader of 

to-day. 
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right to receive thdr reward is realized, precisely as if 
they had already given a receipt for it.” ^ And similarly, 
when we find those who ‘ diecked ’ or ‘ verified ’ an account 
using the term imiKo^iovd^Ka to describe the result, much as 
we should write ‘ Found correct we can understand that 
more than at once meets the eye underlies such a passage as 
[MiarA] xvi. 20 , row la/plov . . . top Xoyov /Se^atowroy Siu 
Twv evcucoXovdowTcov artifielcav : the signs did not merely ac- 
company or follow, they acted as a kind of authenticating 
signature to the word.^ 

How vividly, too, Bishop Lightfoot’s translation of irpoe- 
ypa^n in Gal- iii* “ was posted up, placarded,” stands out 
when we find the same verb used of the public notice which, 
according to a papyrus now in Florence, certain parents caused 
“ to be posted up ” ([ir]poYpatpnvai) to the effect that they 
would no bnger be responsible for thdr son’s debts, seeing 
that he had squandered all his own property " by riotous 
living ” (puron-euoftevos, cf. Luke xv. 13).* While another 
papyrus in the same collection provides a striking parallel to 
Mark XV. 15, “ And Pilate, wishing to content the multitude, 
released imto them Barabbas, and delivered Jesus, when he 
had scourged Him, to be crucified,” in the words addressed 
by the Egyptian governor, C. Septimius Vegetus, to a certain 
Phibion whom he was trying: “ Thou hadst been worthy of 
scourging . . . but I will give thee to the people ” (aim 
?? iKKrrtywdfjvai . , . xop^iopai Se <re Tois 

Literary Form of the New Testament Writings. 

In passing from the appearance and language of the New 

^ Bible Studies (Edinbuigb, 1901), p. 229. 

* Cf. the signatures to a series of tax receipts in the Tebtunis papyrus, 
No. 100**^ (b.C. 117-6), ApeSos ^rqicaXiiiiffqKa, ^AxovtriXaos ArqxsXadSqxa ( 7 %e 
TAturns Papyri, I, p. 441 ff.), and the ratifying of an order by an official, 
imuroXovSo8t>T(o>) ratov 'lovXiav ZoXoviov, in British Museum papyrus, 12x3, AJ>. 
65-66 {Oredt Pi^yri in Ae British Museum, edd. Kenyour-Bdl, III, p. zai). 

*Papm Oreco-^^ pubbUeati dcUa R. Aceademia dei lincei, I. Papiri 
Fioreatmi . . ., ed. G. Vitdli (Milan, 1906), pp. 188 f.. No. 99 (i./ii. AJ>.) 
(si Milligan, Selectioru, No. 27). 

* aid., pp. 113 ff.. No. 6i"» (ajd. 85). The parallel is noted hy Vitelli: 
cf. also Deissmaim, Light firm the Ancient EasP, pp. 269 f. 
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Testament writings to their literary form, we are at once met 
with the fact that out of twenty-seven different writings, four 
are Gospels and twenty-one are Epistles. 

Gospels. 

As regards the Gospels, it is sufBdent to notice that the 
form, like the name itself (evayyiXiov), is new, and that, 
regarded simply as literary works, no nearer analogy has been 
found for them than the eight books which in the beginning 
of the third century Philostratus wrote “ In Honour of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana ”, in which he probably incorporated the 
earlier ‘ memorials ’ of Moiragenes.^ 

Epistles or Letters. 

But with the Epistles or Letters it is difibrmt. Apart from 
such collections of letters as those of Cicero, Seneca, and 
Epicurus, the tendency to enlarge the scope of the letter from 
private purposes to a medium of imparting knowledge is 
traceable within the Old Testament. 

The first letter mentioned there is the letter which David 
addressed to Joab vnth reference to Uriah {2 Sam. xi. 14 f.), 
a purely personal communication, but this is followed by the 
open letter of Sennacherib to Hezddah (2 Kings xis. 14) and 
by Jeremiah’s letter to the captives at Babylon (Jerem. xzix), 
in which the prophet has definitely in view their religious 
instruction. And with this last there may be compared the 
Epistle of Jeremy appended to the apoctyphal book of Baruch, 
and the Epistles at the beginxiii^ of a Maccabees. 

Adoption of Epistolary Form by St. Paul. 

The way vras thus prepared for the use of the ^istle or 
letter for the purposes of edification in the first Christian age, 
and we can reaclily imderstand how gladly St. Paul would 
avail hixnself of a form of composition so admirably adapted 
in its simplicity and directness to the immediate and practical 

^See Norden, Dm Antike Kwtslpr(m* (Leip^dg, 1909), ii, pp. 480 f.: 
cf. Reitzenstein, adlemtisiht Wimmrerzdhluugen (Leipag, 1906), pp. 40 ff. 
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ends he had in view, and yet capable of being employed as a 
vehicle for the conveyance of the deepest and most far-reaching 
truths. 


Personal Side of Pauline Epistles. 

Thus, to look at them first of all from their more personal 
side, the hict that his Epistles were intended to serve as a 
substitute for St. Paul’s own presence, and to say in ■writing 
what he would gladly have said by word of mouth, prepares 
us for the fact that in their general structure and tone they 
constantly recall the ordinary letters of the day. Such a com- 
parison has again been rendered possible by the stores of printed 
letters of all kinds recently recovered from the sands of Egypt, 
from which, according to Professor Deissmann, the Pauline 
letters differ “ not as letters, but only as the letters of Paul 
And though, as we shall see later, &e comparison may easily 
be pushed too far, especially in view of the great variety in 
character and aim by which the Pauline correspondence is 
marked, it certainly helps to bring out the direct and li'ving 
nature of the Apostle’s methods. 

Some Contemporary Papyrus Letters. 

Ihe best way to show this is by giving a few specimens 
of these letters. 

We may begin vrith a first-century letter, in which Theon 
writes to his brother Heradides to introduce the bearer 
Hermophilus. The letter thus belongs to the class of com- 
mendatory letters (warroXal awaraTiKat) to which St. Paul 
refers in a Cor. iii. i. It runs as follows in the translation of 
Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt: ‘ 

“ Theon to Heradides his brother, many greetings and ■wishes 
for good health. 

Hennophihis the bearer of this letter is (the friend or relati^se) 
of . . . erius, and asked me to ■write to you. Hermophilus de- 
dares that he has business at Kerkemounis. Please therefore 

^ Bible Studies, p. 44. 

* Otq/rhytickia Papyri, IV, p. 246, No. 746 (a j). 16). 
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further him in this matter, as is just. For the rest take care of 
yourself that you may remain in good health. 

Good-bye. 

The 3rd year of Tiberius Csesar Augustus, Phaophi 3 (= Sep- 
tember 30).” 

The letter is addressed on the back: 

“ To Heradides, basilicogrammateus of the Oxyrhynchite 
and Cynopolite nomes.” 

This gives us a Greek private letter in its simplest form, 
and with it may be compared a family letter addressed by a 
daughter to her father, rejoicing over the tidings of his escape, 
apparently from some serious danger, and concluding, after 
certain messages of a purely personal character, vrith those 
greetings which bulk so largely in the Pauline correspondence. 
The letter is very illiterate, the original Greek abounding in 
false concords. It belongs to the second century of the Christian 
eraA 


“ Ammonous to her sweetest father, greeting. 

When I received your letter, and recognized that by the will 
of the gods you were preserved, I rejoiced ^eatly. And as at 
the same time an opportunity has presented itself, I am writing 
you this letter, being very anxious to pay my respects to you. 
Attend as quiddy as possible to the matters that are pressing. 
Whatever the little one asks shall be done. If the bearer of this 
letter hands over a small basket to you, it is I who send it. All 
your friends greet you by name. Celer greets you and aU who 
are with him. 

I pray for your health.” 

A somewhat similar example from the Giessen papyri bears 
striking testimony to a slave’s affection for her master. The 
mention of ‘ dying ’ because she cannot see him ‘ jdaily and 
the longing to ‘ fly ’ that she might reach him as quickly as 
possible are specially noteworthy. Like the foregoing, the 
letter belongs to the second century, probably to the time of 
Hadrian.^ It runs as follows: 

^ BerUner Oriechische Urkunden^ II, p. 267, No. 6x5. 

* Grieckische Papyri . . . xtt Giessm, I, No. 17. 
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** Tays to the lord Apollonius, many greetings. 

Above all I greet you, master, am praying always for 
your health. 1 was distressed, lord, in no smiH measxire, to hear 
that you were sick; but thanks be to all the gods that they are 
keeping you from all harm. I beseedi you, lord, if you thmk it 
right, to send to us; if not, we die, because we do not see you 
d^ly. Would that we could fly and come and pay our reverence 
to you. For we are distressed . . . Wherefore be reconciled to us, 
and send to us. Good-bye, lord . . • 

All is going well with us. 

Epeiph 24 (= July 18).” 

The letter is addressed on the back: 

“ To Apollonius, strategus **. 

An even deeper note is struck in the well-known letter 
which about the same time a prodigal son writes to his mother 
asking her forgiveness. As the accompanying facsimile shows, 
the concluding part of the original letter has been much mutil- 
ated. But it is not difficult for us to fill up the blanks for 
ourselves, though perhaps the broken lines testify even more 
forcibly than if they were complete to the depth of the writer’s 
emotion.^ 

" Antonis Longus to Nilus 

his mother, heartiest greetings. 

Continually 1 pray for your health. Supplication on your behalf 
1 direct each day to the lord Serapis. I wish you to know that 
1 had no hope that you would come up to the metropolis. On 
this account neither ^d I enter into the city. But I was ashamed 
to come to Karanis, because I am going about in rags. I wrote 
you that I am naked. I beseech you, mother, be reconciled to 
me. But I know what I have brought upon myself. Punished I 
have been in any case. I know that I have sixmed. I heard from 
Postumus who met you in the Arsinoite name, and imseasonably 
related all to you. Do you not know that I would rather be a cripple 
than be conscious that 1 am owing anyone an obolus. . . . Come 
yourself. ... I have heard tlmt ... I beseech you ... I 
almost ... I beseech you ... I will • • . not . . . other- 
wise . - 

On the back is the address: 

“ To ... his mother from Antonius Longus her son ”. 

^ Berliner GvUchuche Urkunden, III, pp. 170 f.. No. 846 (« Deissmann, 
light from the Andent East*, pp. 187 ff., Milligan, Selecdons, pp. 93 ff.). 
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Nothing would be easier than to multiply similar examples, 
but these must suffice to illustrate the light which the ordinary 
letters of the time throw upon the outward form of the Pauline 
Epistles. All are constructed, it will be noticed, on a general 
model which, at least in the case of the longer letters, embraces 
Opening Address or Greeting, Thanksgiving and Prayer, 
Special Contents, Closing Salutations and Valediction— just 
the features, that is, which in a more elaborate form are found 
in the Apostle’s writings. 

Nor is this all, but it will be also apparent how frequently 
St. Paul avails himself of the current epistolary phraseology 
of the day in the more formal parts of his Epistles. Obvioxisly 
that phraseology as amongst ourselves had become stereotyped, 
and writing as he did with a deffiiite class of readers clearly in 
view in the first instance, the Apostle naturally fell back upon 
it, even when he fead into it a new and deq>er meaning.^ 

Literary Side of the Pauline Epistles. 

But while this is so, and we are thus reminded in a most 
significant way of the personal character of the Pauline writings, 
as distinguished from the literary essay or the theological 
treatise, we must not forget that in other respects these writings 
are widely separated firom an ordinary letter. The short Epistle 
to Philemon may approa^ very nearly to this, though even in 
it the ‘ Church ’ in Philetnon’s house is included in the address, 
and the Apostle is careful throughout to base his request on the 
loftiest and most fif^eaching grounds, but in other instances 
the Epistles, however occasional in origin and in the circum- 
stances with which they deal, bear traces of much anxious 
preparation and thou^t, while some of them, sudr as the 
Epistles to the Romans and to the Ephesians, may well have been 
written from the first with a view to wider circles than those 
to whidi they were or^jnally addressed. 

The fact is that Ddssmaim in his wdl-known study on 

*■ See J. Annitage Robinson, St. PaitPs to lh» Bphetiant (London, 

1903), Note “ On some current ^tolary phrases ”, pp. 375 ff. 
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Letters and Epistles^ in his eagerness to rescue the Pauline 
writii^ from the category of literature, and to emphasize the 
definite, historical surroundings in which they first arose, has 
carried his thesis too fiu:, and has insisted on the distinction 
letter or epistle in a way which in the present connexion can 
hardly be made good. The letters of St. Paul may not be 
qiistles, if by that we are to understand literary compositions 
written without any thought of a particular body of readers. 
At the same time, in view of the tone of authority adopted 
by their author and the general principles with which they 
deal, they are equally far removed from the unstudied eapres- 
sion of personal feeling which we associate with the idea of a 
true letter. And if we are to describe them as letters at all, 
it is well to define the term still further by the addition of 
some such distinguishing epithet as * missionary ’ or ‘ pastoral ’. 
It is not merely St. Paul the man, but St. Paul the spiritual 
teacher and guide who speaks in them throughout. 

Ultimate Aim of New Testament Study. 

And what is true of St. Paul is true of all the New Testa- 
ment writers. The New Testament is more than a book: 
it is the record of life, of the Ufe which is life indeed. And aU 
our study of its words will be in vain unless they are the 
means of conducting us to Him Who is the Word. But the 
more earnestly we devote ourselves to that study with the 
best aids which modem discovery and research have placed 
within our reach, and the more lo3rally we foUow the leading 
of the Spirit who has been sent to guide us into cdl the truth, 
the more fully we shall recognize with Origen, the first great 
Biblical critic, that “ there is not one jot or one tittle written 
in Scripture, which does not work its own work for those 
who know how to use the force of the words which have been 
written 

^ BibU Studies^ pp. 3 ff.: see more recently Light from the Ancient Easi^^ 

pp. 227 ff- 
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CHAPTER V 

The Greek Papyri and the 
New Testament 

In the preceding chapter we have seen something of the 
light thrown upon the outward form and language of our 
New Testament writings by the Greek papyri. This is very far, 
however, from exhausting their value to the New Testament 
student. But before we notice some further gains accruing 
from them, it may be well to recall one or two facts regarding 
the papyri themselves and the mode of their discovery. 

History and Manufacture of Papyrus. 

The origin of the word papyrus is somewhat uncertain, 
but it is probably derived from the Eg3rptian ‘ the 

(product) of the river ‘ the river-plant a name given to a 
^1 reed-plant whidh at one time grew in great abundance in 
the Nile, though it is now confined to the upper part of its 
course. 

From this plant {Cyperus papyrus^ L.) the papyrus material 
was derived by a process of whidb the elder Pliny has left a 
classical account.^ 

The pith (^v/Skos) of the stem was first cut into long strips 
(a*x/^€9), which were laid down vertically to form an outward 
or lower layer. Over this a corresponding number of strips 
were placed horizontally, and the two layers were then pressed 
together to form a single sheet (icoXXijjuLaX the process being 
assisted by a preparation of glue moistened, when possible, 

^ Nat. Hist., 3dii, 11-13. 

800 
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with the turbid water of the Nile, which was supposed to add 
strength to it. After being dried in the sun, and rubbed down 
with ivory or a smooth shell to remove any roughness, the 
sheet was ready for use. 

As a rule the original writing was confined to the side of 
the papyrus on which the shorter fibres lay horizontally, not 
only because it offered a smoother surface to the pen, and the 
clearly marked lines did away with the necessity of ruling, but 
also because the horizontal side was better adapted for being 
rolled inwards. The side thus used is technic^y known as 
the recto in contradistinction to the verso or back. 

Papyrus Discoveries. 

The earliest extant papyrus is one foimd at Sakkara in 
1893, containing accounts dated in the reign of Assa (3580-^6 
B.C.). And from this period down to the ninth century after 
Christ, countless papyri have been recovered in Egypt, where 
they owe their preservation to the singularly dry ch^cter of 
the climate. 

It is only with the papyri written in Greek that we are at 
present concerned, and the story of their discovery is full of 
romantic interest.^ It goes back as far as the year 1778, when 
some fellaheen, digging in the Fayfim district of Egypt, un- 
earthed a chest containing about fifty papyrus rolls. Unable 
to find a purchaser for them, they burnt them for the sake, it 
is said, of the aromatic smell they gave forth in burning. 

In 1820 further finds took place in the neighbourhood of 
Memphis and Thebes, which threw vivid sidelights upon the 
administration of the great temple of Serapis, and about the 
same time the first literary document of importance, a roll 
containing lUad xxiv, was found. Subsequent finds included 
hitherto lost works of classical literature, such as the Mimes of 
Herodas, the poems of Bacchylides, and Aristotle’s work On 
the Ckmtitution of Athens. 

These finds were, however, all more or less sporadic and 

^ See fiirtiher Milligan, Here and There among the Papyri (London, 1923). 
pp. 7 ff. 

(D 919 ) 21 
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accidental, and it was not until 1889-90 that a systematic 
search took place for Ptolemaic papyri from the mummy cases 
at Gurob. The results included many important literary 
fragments, but popular interest can hardly be said to have 
been aroused until the epoch-making discoveries of Dr. Gren- 
fell and Dr. Hunt at Ozyrhynchus. These two distinguished 
scholars, whose names will be held in lasting honour in con- 
nexion with the whole subject of Papyrology, had been led to 
choose that site for e:q)loration in the hope that fragments of 
early Christian literature might be found there, in view of 
the important place which Oxyrhynchus occupied in Egyptian 
Christianity in the fourth and fifth centuries. Their e^ectation 
was fully justihed, leading to the recovery not only of the tibieo- 
logical documents to which refer^ce will be made directly, 
but of a great, mass of papyri, literary, official, domestic, and 
otherwise, whidh have thrown a flood of light upon the history 
of the periods to which they bdiong. Upwards of 2000 Oxy- 
rhynchus texts alone have now been edited under the auspices 
of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, and nearly as many texts 
still await the patient and skilled decipherment which Dr. 
Hunt is giving them. And when we remember that these 
form only a part of the thousands of documents housed in the 
British Museum, in Berlin, in Wenna, and many other libraries 
throughout Europe and America, it will be obvious that the 
papyri have already provided scholars with materials for study 
for many a long year to come. 

New Testament Texts on Pap3rras. 

But it is time that we were tumkg more particularly to the 
relation of the papyri to the New Testament, and we b^in 
naturally with the texts of various parts of our New Testament 
writings which they have provided. 

It is somewhat disappointizg at first sight that these are 
comparatively few in number and in general of a very firag* 
mentary character. At the same time they have an imdoubted 
interest and importance of thdr own. 

The earliest to attract attention is part of a sheet from a 
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papyrus book discovered at Oxyrhyndius in 1896, and pub- 
lished by Grenfell and Hunt in the first volxune of their Oxy- 
rhynckus Papyri (see Plate).^ It contains Matt. i. 1-9, 12, 14- 
20, in a form which closely resembles the text of our two most 
important Greek manuscripts, the Vatican and the Sinaitic, 
where they agree, and, on the whole, is nearer the former where 
they differ. At the time of the discovery the editors placed the 
sheet in the third century, claiming that it was “ a fragment of 
the oldest known manuscript of any part of the New Testa- 
ment And though this claim can hardly be pressed now in 
view of subsequent finds, there can be Httle doubt that we 
have here one of the earliest New Testament texts in existence, 
showing how this portion of St. Matthew’s Gospel was read 
in Eg3rpt about one hundred and fifty years before the date of 
OTu: principal manuscripts. 

Along with it, and belonging to much the same date, should 
be mentioned the fragments, for they are nothing more, of two 
columns of a papyrus roll of St. John’s Gospel.* The first 
fragment contains parts of Chap. xv. 25, 27; xvi. i, 2; the 
second extends from ver. 21 to ver. 31 of Chap, xvi. And frag- 
mentary thou^ the papyrus ^ain is, it gives us a dear example 
of the roll-form in which our New Testament writings i^t 
appeared, and, in addition, witnesses to the place which the 
Fourth Glospd already occupied in the life of the Early Church. 

More important, for textual purposes, owing to its greater 
length, is about one-third of the Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 
14-V. 5, X. 8-xi. 13; xi. 28-xii. 17), written on the verso of a 
roll, the recto of which contains the new epitome of Livy.* 
The text agrees dosely with the Codex Vaticanus in cc. ii-v, 
and this makes the papyrus an important authority for the later 
chapters, which are wanting in that codex. In Chap. iii. 2 
and 6, it confirms readings in which the Vatican Codex stands 
alone amongst Greek manuscripts. It may be added, for what 
it is worth, as a curious siddig^t on Blass’s discovery of a 

^ Oaonrhynckus Papyri^ I, pp. 4 No. 2. 

* Oxyrkyndkus Papyri^ X, pp. 14 ff., No. 1228. 

* Oxyrhynchus Papyri^ IV, pp. 36 ff.. No. 657. 
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rhythmical principle running through the Epistle, that the 
papyrus is divided by means of double dots into a series of 
oTtxot, which frequently coincide with Blass’s arrangement i 

Other two leaves from the second half of the fourth century 
contain parts of x Corinthians (vii. i8-viii. 4) and PJnUppum 
(iii. 9-17; iv. 2^-8) in a form treeing in the main with the 
Vatican, Sinaitic, and Alexandrine Codices, though occasion- 
ally they exhibit variants peculiar to themselves.^ And another 
leaf, thk time going back to the third century, contains Tiim 

i. 11-15; ji* 3~8> “with the interesting reading a<f>dovica> (* free- 
dom from envy’) for a^^Qopiav (‘freedom from taint’) in 

ii. 7. According to the editor, the reading “ is recorded 
as a variant in two ninth-century manuscripts, but has appar- 
ently not previously been foimd in any actual text 

A text from the Epistle to the Romans must conclude this 
brief survey. Dating from the first half of the fourth century, 
it contains Romans i. 1-7 (with the exception of part of verse 6) 
in a rude imdal hand, and has led to two interesting conjec- 
tures: the first, which the editors favour, that it formed 
originally a schoolboy’s exercise; the second, advocated by 
Deissmann, that it had been used as a Gospel amulet or charm 
by a certain Aurelius Paulus, who is named in a cursive hand 
beneath the t«t.* 

It may seem, at first sight, as if these texts add very 
little to the materials at our disposal for the recovery of the 
text of the New Testament Autographs, but, apart from the 
fact that, as vre have seen, th^ support in the main what is 
generally known as the ctiticd text, they have the further 
significance that in their script we can see what has been 
called ‘the prototype’ of the handwriting of our great Biblical 
codices.” That luaidwiitiag, with its thick and heavy strokes, 

^ Bri^ a, d. Hebraer; Text ndt Angdbe d, Bhythmen (Gdtdngea, X903). 

* Oxyrhyndm Papyri^ VII, pp. 4 ff., Nos. zoo8, 1009. 

* Gredi Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Maneheeter (Mandbester, 
X911), ed. Hunt, I, pp. xo f., No. 5. 

* Oxyrhynckus Papyri, II, p. 8 f.. No. 209; cf. the iGacsimile in L^kt 
from the Ancient EasP, fig. 46. 

* GxenfeU and Hunt, Oxyrhynckus Papyri, II, p. 3. 
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has usually been regarded as possible only in the case of a 
strong substance such as parchment, but its b^iiuiings are 
clearly traceable in these pap3n:us codices. 

And further, if, as appears likely from their general char- 
acter and size, these fragments of wHch we have been speaking 
formed parts of books intended originally for private mther 
than for general use, thqr offer an emphatic and independent 
testimony to the growing rever«ice that was bong paid to 
the written word, as well as to the increasing hold it was gain- 
ing upon all classes of the population. As the earliest specimens 
we possess of * Poor Men’s Bibles th^ have in their own way 
as de^ a significance for the student of our New Testamoit 
writings as the splendid parchment codices which mark the 
nest stage of their history. 

Sayings of Jesus. 

From these texts of the New Testament writii^ themselves, 
we pass to a discovery which appeals in a very special 
degree to the New Testament student. In 1897, when Dr. 
Grenfell and Dr. Hunt began excavating at Qsyrhynchus, they 
discovered in a mound amongst a number of other Gre^ 
papyri the leaf of a papyrus codex, containing what purported 
to be eight Sayings of Jesus. The idea of new Sayings of Jesus 
is not in itself strai^. It is suggested by various statements 
in the Gospels, such as laAe i. z-4, Johnxs., 30 f., as well as 
by the existence in early Quistian literature and tradition of 
a number of so-called Agrapha?- But here there was tangible 
evidence of a collection of these Sayings, which, as the leaf 
could not be dated later than the b^inning of the third century, 
probably ran back to the middle of the second century, and 
possibly even to the first century. 

The Sayings in the discoverers’ edHio princeps* have been 
rendered as follows: 

^ See e.g. M. R. James, iTfe Apoayphel Nm Testament (Oxford, 1924), 
pp. 33 

» AOriA IBKOT: “ Saybrns cf our Lord", from an Early Greek "Papytm. 
By B. P. GtenfrU and A. S. Hunt (Ftowde, 1897). (Out feint^ Sm also 
Oxyrhymihm Papyri, I, No. i. 
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Logiofi I. ** . • . and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote that is in thy brother’s eye.” 

Logion z, “ Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall 
in no wise find the kingdom of God; and except ye keep the 
sabbath, ye shall not see the Father.” 

Logion 3. ” Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the world, 
and in the flesh was 1 seen of them, and 1 found all men drunken, 
and none found 1 athirst among them, and my soul grieveth 
over the sons of men, because they are blind in their heart. . 

Logion 4. “ . . . poverty.” 

Logion 5. “ Jesus saith, Wherever there are . . . and there 
is one . . . alone, I am with him. Raise the stone and there 
thou shalt find me, cleave the wood and there am 1.” 

Logton 6. “ Jesus saith, A prophet is not acceptable in his own 
country, neither doth a physician work cures upon them that 
know him.” 

Logion 7. “ Jesus saith, A city built upon the top of a high 
hill, and stablished, can neither fall nor be hid.” 

Logion 8. “ Jesus saith, Thou hearest with one ear (but the 
other thou hast closed).” 

Attempts have been made from many quarters to restore 
the broken text of the Sayings, and all manner of questions 
have been raised as to their source and consequent authority, 
but in the main the editors have seen no reason for departing 
from the views they originally formed. These, in their own 
words, may be summarized as follows: “ (i) that we have here 
part of a collection of sayings, not extracts from a narrative 
gospel; (2) that they were not heretical; (3) that they were inde- 
pendent of the Four Gospels in their present shape; (4) that 
they were earlier than ajd. 140, and xnight go back to the 
first century.” ^ 

Meanwhile the interest in the Sayings was still further 
quickened by a fresh discovery of a similar character at Oxy- 
rhynchus in 1903.^ Unlike the earlier collection, how^ever, 
which, as we have seen, formed the leaf of a papyrus book, the 
five new Sayings were written on the back of a survey list of 

^ Oxyrhynchus Papyri^ I, p. 2. 

^ New Sayings of Jesus and Fragment of a Lost Gospel, with the text of 
the “ Logia ” discovered in 1897. By B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (Frowde, 
1904). See also Os^hynchm Papyri, IV, No. 654. 
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NEW “SAYINGS OF JESUS” 

Pftpynu fxom Oxyrhyndius, bdonsingr to the thud century A.D Now in the British Museum 
By pemussion of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
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various pieces of land, and were prefaced by an Introduction 
or Heading to this effect: 

These are the (wonderful?) words which Jesus the living 
(Lord) spake to . . . and Thomas, and he said unto (them). 
Every one that hearkens to these words shall never taste of 
death.” 

The Sayings themselves, again in the translation of the 
editio princeps^ run as follows: 

Logion z. ** JesTis saith. Let not him who seeks . . . cea&»e 
until he finds, and when he finds he shall be astonished; as- 
tonished he shall reach the kingdom, and having reached the 
kingdom he shall rest.'* 

Logion a. ** Jesus saith, (Ye ask? who are those) that draw us 
(to the kingdom, if) the kingdom is in Heaven? . . . the fowls, 
of the air, and tJl beasts that are under the earth or upon the 
earth, and the fishes of the sea, (these are they which draw) you, 
and the kingdom of Heaven is within you; and whoever shall 
know himself shall find it. (Strive therefore?) to know your- 
selves, and ye shall be aware that ye are the sons of (almighty?) 
Father; (and?) ye shall know that ye are in (the city) of (God?), 
and ye are (the city?).” 

Logion 3. ** Jesus saith, A man shall not hesitate ... to ask 
. . . concerning his place (in the kingdom. Ye shall know) 
that many that are first shall be last and the last first and (they 
shall have eternal life?).” 

Logion 4. “ Jesus saith, Everything that is not before thy face 
and that which is hidden from thee shall be revealed to thee. 
For there is nothing hidden which shall not be made manifest, 
nor buried which shall not be raised.” 

Logion 5. ” His disciples question him and say. How shall we 
fast and how ihall we (pray?) . . . and what (commandment) 
shall we keep . . . Jesus saith, ... do not ... of truth ... 
blessed is he . . 

It is impossible to enter here into any discussion on the 
true character of these two sets of Sayings, which may well 
have formed originally parts of one collection, but there seems 
to be no good reason to doubt that, while they show traces 
of the sub-Apostolic environment out of which they sprang, 
they contain a distinct residuum of the Lord’s teaching, 
rescued from the floating tradition of the time.^ 

1 See further The Sayings qf Jesus from Oaeyrhynchus, edited with Intro- 
duction, Czitioal Apparatus, and Commentary by Hugh G. Evdyn White 
(Camb. Univ. Press, 1930). 
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Apocryphal Gospels. 

Attention is drawn in the next chapter of this volume (see 
Chap. VI) to the more important Apocryphal Gospels, which 
have come down to us from an early period in the history of 
the Church. But there are in addition one or two of a frag- 
mentary diaracter which have been discovered on papyrus. 
One of these is included along with the so-called New Sayings 
of Jesus in the fourth volume of the Oxyrhynchus pap3ni,*- 
and in its general contents is very closely parallel to passages 
in our Canonical Gospels of Matthew and Luke, especially ^e 
latter. It runs as follows: 

“ (Take no thought) from moming until even nor from even- 
ing untd moming, eitiher for your food what ye shall eat or for 
your raiment wliat ye shall put on. ^ Ye are better than the 
lilies whidh grow but spin not. Having one garment, what do ye 
(lack?) . . . Who could add to your stature? He himself wfll 
give you your garment. His disciples say unto him, 'When wilt 
diou be manifest to us, and when shall we see thee? He saith. 
When ye shall be stripped and not be ashamed. . . 

... He said, The key of knowledge -n hid; ye entered not 
in yourselves and to them that were entering in ye opened not.” 

According to the editors the hand in which the text is 
written points to a date not later than the middle of the third 
century; but the Gospd from which it is taken may well go 
back a hrmdred years earlier. And though it is not possible 
to determine exactly the nature of this Gospel, the striking 
answer ascribed to Jesus in the concluding words of the frag- 
ment has certain afSnities with a corresponding passage in 
the Gospel to the l^yptians, and may contain some elements 
of genuineness. 

Our next fragment is longer, and again is taken from a 
work which goes back to a date before aj). aoo. The dia- 
logue form in which the fragmait is cast adds much to its 
interest, while the words recall the episode of Matt. xv. 7-20; 
Mark vii. 1-23. The conclusion of a speech of Jesus to His 
disciples comes first, and then the narrative proceeds: ‘ 

* Os^J^mehus Papyri, IV, No. 655. 

* Fragment cf an Uncatunacal Gospel from Oxyrhynehtis, edd. Gienfell- 
Hunt (Coford Univ. Press, 1908). 
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“ And he took them and brought them into the very place of 
purification, and was walking in the temple. 

And a certain Pharisee, a chief priest, whose name was Levi (?), 
met them and said to the Saviour, Who gave fiiee leave to walk 
in this place of purification and to see these holy vessels, when 
thou hast not washed nor yet have thy disciples bathed their 
feet? But defiled thou hast walked in this temple, which is a 
pure place, wherein no other man w^lks except he has washed 
himself and changed his garments, neither does he venture to 
see these holy vessels. 

And the Saviour straightway stood still with his disciples and 
asnswered him, Art thou then, being here in the temple, dean? 

He saith unto him, I am dean; for 1 washed in the pool of 
David, and having descended by one staircase 1 ascended by 
another, and I put on white and dean garments, and then 1 
came and looked upon these holy vessels. 

The Saviour answered and said unto him. Woe ye blind, who 
see not. Thou hast washed in these ruxming waters, wherein dogs 
and swine have been cast mght and day, and hast deansed and 
wiped the outside skin which also the harlots and flute-girls 
anoint and wash and wipe and beautify for the lust of men; 
but within they are full of scorpions and all wickedness. But I 
and my disciples, who thou sayest have not bathed, have been 
dipped in the waters of eternal life whidi come fixim . . . But 
woe unto the . . 

We have space for only one more example, tak^ from a 
papyrus book belonging to the fourth century^ 

“ . . . overcame me. And Jeaus stood by in a vision and said. 
Why art cast down? For it is not thou who . . . but he 
who gave (?) . . 

The passage is so fragmentary that it is not possible to 
reconstruct the circumstances, but there is a certain plausi- 
bility in Dr. Vernon Bardet’s suggestion that we have here 
an otherwise unrecorded appearance of the Risen Lord to 
St. Peter, to rouse him from the remorse into which he had 
been thrown by his denial. 

Christian Letters. 

We have seen already the indirect light which the homdy 
letters, recovered from the sands of E^t, throw upon the 
form of our New Testament Epistles, ^t it may be well to 

» Os^hymhm Papyri, X, pp. 6 f., No. 1224. 
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add here one or two specimens of Christian letters, even 
though it is not always easy to determine whether they are 
really Christian or not — such a phrase, for example, as “ the 
god ” (o fleor), which has such a definite Christian ring about 
it, being also used in pagan letters of the time.^ 

The oldest of these letters in point of time was written 
between A.D. 264 and 282, but the contents are not of much 
general interest, being chiefly occupied with business arrange- 
ments coimected with corn.® And we may turn, therefore, to 
a letter which has reached us from Oxyrhynchus.® 

It belongs to the close of the third or the beginning of the 
fourth century, and is addressed by a certain Sotas to his 
son. After references to our ‘ common salvation ^ and ‘ divine 
providence Sotas gives directions about the ‘ separation ’ of 
some land, perhaps, as the editors suggest, for religious pur- 
poses. In their translation the letter reads as follows: 

“ Greeting, my holy son Demetrianus! I, Sotas, salute you. 
Our common ... is plain, and our common salvation (is 
secure?); for these are the objects of Divine providence. If 
then you have decided in accordance with ancient custom to 
give die arura to the place, see that it is separated, so that they 
may use it; and however you xnay decide about the work be of 
good cheer. Salute all who are in your house. 1 pray to God 
for your continual good health in every respect. 

(Addressed) To my holy son Demetrianus from Sotas.” 

With this may be associated another letter from the same 
collection, whose significance is clear. It is approximately of 
the same date.^ 

“ Thonis to his dearest Heradeus, many greetings. First of 
all I pray for your prosperity and health before the Lord God. 
I would have you know, brofoer, that on the loth of the present 
month of Thoth I received your son safe and sound in every 
respect. I shall take care of him as if he were my own son. I 
shdl not neglect to make him attend to his work. . . .” 

^ For an excdlent collection of Christian letters with translations and 
notes in Italian, see G. Ghedini, Letters Cristiane dot Papin Oreci del III 
e IV Secolo (MUan, 1923). 

* Amherst Papyri, edd. Grenfell-Hunt, (London, 1900), 1 , pp. 28 ff.. 
No. 3(fl). Cf. Light from the Ancient East^, pp. 205 ff. 

* Oxyrhynchus Papyri, XII, No. 1492. 

* Oxyrhynchus Papyri, XII, No. 1493* 
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The homely character of these letters is further brought 
out by another writer’s request to his ‘ brother ’ that he should 
pay a debt he had incurred. The Christian character of the 
letter is confirmed by the occurrence of the Biblical contrac- 
tions of Kvpio 9 and deog. We again owe the translation to 
Drs. Grenfell and Hunt.^ 

“To my lord brother Apollonius Nilus, greeting. First of 
all I pray for your prosperity before the Lord God. By every 
means, brother, give my brother Zakaon the confectioner about 
forty talents on my account, and let me know if I am to pay the 
equivalent amount where you are, and you shall have it, since 
. . . , as he could not bring it with him. Pray do not neglect this, 
brother, for you know my debt (?) in that quarter. I pray for 
your continued health, my lord. 

(Addressed) To my lord brother Apollonius from Nilus.” 

Our last example is of a more definitely religious character, 
and is published by Ddssmann with a detailed commentary 
in his collection of Heidelberg papyri.^ The text is also 
reprinted in Light from the Ancient East\ pp. 215 f. (cf. 
Milligan, Selections, pp. 125 ff.), with the English translation 
followed below. The letter bdongs to the fourth century. 

“ To my lord and beloved brother Papnuthius, the Christ- 
bearer — ^Justinus greeting . . . whidti it behoved [me] to^ write 
to thy goodness, my beloved lord. For we believe thy citizen- 
ship in heaven. Thence we consider thee the master and new 
patron. Liest therefore I should write much and prate— for in 
much speaking they shall not escape sin — I beseech thee, there- 
fore, master, that thou rememberest me in thy holy prayers, 
that we may be able (to obtain) a part in the purifying from sins. 
For I am one of the sinners. Count (me) worthy, I beseech, and 
accept this little oil though our brother Magarim. I greet much 
all our brethren in the Lord. The divine Providence ke^ thee 
in health for a very great time in the Lord Christ, bdoved 
lord, 

(Addressed) To my lord and beloved brother Papnuthius, the 
Chzist-bearer, from Justinus.” 

^ Oxyrhynckus Papyri, XII, No. 1495. 

* VerOffentUchungen out der Heidelberger Papyrus^Sarnmlung, I. (Heidel- 
berg, 1905), No. 6. 
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Libelli. 

From these letters we proceed to aaother class of docu- 
ments whidi possess a vivid, if painful, interest, the so-called 
UbeVi. 

It is well known diat during the Dedan persecution in 
A.D. 250 certain Christians received htlse certificates firom the 
magistrates stating that they had sacrificed in the heathen 
manner.^ And this recusancy has now been strikingly illus- 
trated by the discovery of a number of these lAbeUi? They are 
all dated between J3th-25th June, ajd. 250, and resemble 
one another so closely as to suggest that a stereotyped formula 
was employed, which doubtless followed the language of the 
original ecUct, ordering the sacrifices to be offered. In the 
example printed below, the whole body of the certificate was 
either written and signed by the petitioner himself, or, as was 
so often the case in similar documents, by a professional scribe 
acting in his name, and was then countersigned on b ehalf of 
the Commission, who had been specially diosen to see that 
the Imperial edict had been carried out. 

To show the terms employed we may quote one of the 

Ubeminm:^ 

" To those chosen to superintend the sacrifices at the village 
of Alexander-Island, fiom Aurelius Diogenes, the son of Satabus, 
of the village of Alnandeivlsland, heing about 72 years old, a 
scar on the lig^t eyebrow. Not only have I alw^ continued 
sacrificing to the gods, but now also in your presence in accordance 
with the decrees 1 have sacrificed and poured libations and tasted 
the offerings, and I request you to counter-sign my statement. 

May good fortune attend you. I, Aurelius Diogenes, have 
noade this request.” 

(2nd hand.) “ I, Aurelius Syrus, as a participant, have certi- 
fied Diogenes as sacrificing along with us.” 

^See Cyprian, 32 (3), “qui se ipsos infiddes inlidta nefariorum 
libdlorum professione prodiderant cf. ib, 55 (2). 

* Various spectmeos can be studied in Wess^ Let fJus anciens Menu- 
Hums du Chrittiamme dents sur Papyna (being Patreio^ OrieutaHs, IV, 2, 
and XVIII, 3) (Paris, rpod and 1924). See also Paul M. Meyer, Die LibdU 
am der Dedamsidtm Ckristmveifolgimg (Berlin, 1910). 

* BerBner Griechttche Urkutiden, I, p. 282, No. 287 (= Milligan, Selee- 
Hons, pp. 114 ff.). 
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(ist haad.) “The ist year of the Emperor Ctesar Gaius 
Messiiis Quintus Trajanus Deems Pius Felix Augustus, Epeiph. 2, 
(= astli June, a.d. 250).” 

In view of the feet that so many of these certificates have 
already come to light, all felling within the narrow limits 
indicated above, Wessely has suggested that at that time the 
whole population, pagan as well as Christian, had to fiunish 
themselves with which, for the time being, took the 

place of the usual census returns. But there can be no doubt 
that it was with the Christians that the edict was mainly con- 
cerned. And the decipherment of the various signatures, 
bringing the different actors in the painful drama directly 
before us, make the documents among the most arresting of 
recent fibads. 

Magical Papyri. 

In Acts six. 19, we are told that, as the result of St. Paul’s 
missionary preaching in Ephesus, magical books to the value 
of fifty thousand pieces of silver were publicly burnt. And the 
incident may remind us of fixe large place which magic filled 
in the old heathen religions, a place which is further emphasized 
by the numbers of magical papyri which have been brought to 
light. The intermingling of the names of the old Egyptian gods 
with Jewish and Christian names is very noteworthy, and 
testifies to the widespread growfii of Christiania in Egypt. 

A notable example is afforded by the great Paris magical 
papyrus containing the Greek text of an ancient Coptic spell, 
datii^ from the second century.^ Part of it is devoted to a 
spell for driving out demons, in which, after an appeal to the 
spirit of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and ** Jesus Christ, 
the holy one ”, unclean spirit is adjured to come forth 
“ by the god Sabarbarbathidth Sabarbarbathiuth. . . . Come 
fordi, O demon, for I shall dbain thee with adamantine chains 

*• See Wessdy, MoitumeiUt At Chrittumme, pp. 183 ff., and cf. Milligan, 
Selectioiis, pp. iia ff. According to Ftofessor Souter the pagan origin of 
riiia spdl is proved by the &ct that ffie name 1* written out in full. 
EM it been w ri tten by a Christian, it would have been contneted (IC or 
IHC), a sign of greater sanctity. 
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not to be loosed, and I shall giye you over to black chaos in 
utter destruction.” 

Amulets or Charms. 

This brings us to our last group of documents, the amulets 
or charms which continued to be used by many professing 
Christians for a much longer period than we often imagine. 

For example, two Swedish scholars have recently edited a 
Christian amulet on papyrus which dates from ^e fourth 
century, and contains a prayer for the protection of a house 
and its inhabitants from all manner of Wm and witchcraft.^ 
The prayer ends: “Protect, O Lord, son of David according to 
the flesh. Who wast begotten of the Holy Virgin Mary, holy, 
highest god, out of the Holy Spirit. Glory be to thee, heavenly 
King. Amen.” Then follow the letters Alpha and Omega, 
first in small, and then in large characters, and on both occa- 
sions separated by a cross, and finally the early Christian 
symbol of the fish. 

With this may be compared a curious relic from Oxyrhyn- 
chus.^ On a thin sheet of vellum, not in this case papyrus, 
there has been inscribed Matt. iv. 23: “ And Jesus went about 
aU Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the 
gospel of the Kingdom, and hea^g all maimer of sickness, and 
all manner of disease among the people.” And the words for 
greater efficacy have been arranged in columns in the form of 
small crosses, the place of one of the crosses, however, being 
taken by a rou^y drawn bust of a human figure, probably 
intended to represent the wearer of the amulet. 

The amulet belongs to the sixth century, and for its use of 
Biblical pass^es the editors compare another text from a 
slightly earlier source, in which are quoted verses from St. 
John’s Gospd, and appeal is made to “the intercession of 
our lady the mother of God ”, and to various saints.’ 

^ Em Ckristliches Anudett auf Papyrus, edd. Eitremr-Fridrichsezi (Chris- 
tiama, 1921)- 

* Oxyrhynckus Papyri, VIII, No, 1077. 

• Oxyrhynckus Papyri^ VIII, No. 1151. 
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Similar features mark yet another example, which is also 
distinguished by a characteristic use of the Lord’s Prayer. 
In 1899, during the course of excavations at Heracleopolis 
Magna, a small papyrus roll was found so tightly pressed to- 
gether for the purpose of being worn round the neck that the 
work of decipherment was attended with great difficulty. But 
eventually it was found to read as follovTs: ^ 

“ O lord Grod all ruling, the Father of oiur Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and thou, O holy Serenus. I Silvanus, the son of 
Sarapion, pray and bow my head before Thee, beggmg and 
beseeching that Thou mayst drive ftom me Thy servant the 
demon of witchcraft . . . and of pain. Take away from me 
all manner of disease and all manner of sickness that I may be 
in health ... to say the prayer of the Gospel (thus): Our Father 
who art in heaven hallowed be Thy name, Thy longdom come, 
Thy will be done, as in heaven so on earth. Give us to-day our 
daily bread, and forgive ua our debts, even as we also forgive 
our debtors. And lead us not into temptation, O Lord, but 
dehver us from evil. For Thine is the glory for ever . . . O 
Light of lij^t, true God, gracuoudy give Thy servant light. O 
holy Serenus, supplicate on my behalf, that 1 may be in perfect 
health.” 

Here we must bring our fragmentary list of documents to 
an end. It has not been possible to do more than touch upon a 
few of the many important questions which the papyri st^gest 
to the New Testament student. But enough* trust, has 
beoi said to show that, even if th^ did nothii^ dse, the papyri 
help us to realize in the most convindi^ manner that in the 
case of the New Testament writings we are dealing with true 
documents humams, and that, whilb we have the “ treasure in 
earthen vessds ”, “ the exceeding greatness of the power is of 
God and not from ourselves ” (g CJor. iv. 7). 

^ BerUner Oriechhdie Vrktmden, III, No. 594 (» Sdtctumt, pp. 13a ff.). 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Apocryphal Gospels 

Meaning of term * Apocryphal 

In the early Christian centuries there were many Gospels 
in circulation other than those which are in the New Testa- 
ment, and it is to them that we refer when we speak of 
Apocryphal Gospels. A few words are necessary to make clear 
why they are so described and in what sense the title is to be 
understood. In ordinary use ‘ apocryphal \ as applied to a 
statement or tale, means that it is fictitious, but that meaning 
is secondary and reflects the curious fortune of the word, 
which from being an honourable title came to be a term of 
reproach or contempt. In its primary significance it was 
used to describe certain highly esteemed writings, containing 
esoteric doctrine, which were kqpt secret by the initiated in 
select circles. There were such * apocryphal ’ books in the 
possession of early Christutn (Gnostic) sects, and for them 
the high claim was made that th^ embodied a secret apostolic 
tradition, which set forth the true content and meaning of 
the Christian revelation. It was natural in these circumstances 
that when the Church, treasuring as it did the evangelic writ- 
ings in general use, found it necessary to express its unity 
and to guard against heresy, all secret writings should have 
been looked upon with grave suspicion and that ‘ apocryphal ’ 
should have been regarded as equivalent to ‘ spurious ’ or 
‘ false \ The word had already suffered this change of mean- 
ing by the end of the second century. In its new significance 
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the term was in course of time extended to cover writing 
which, although they had not emanated from secret circles, 
were rejected by the Church for a variety of reasons, in the 
main because they were tainted with error or had maH^ an 
illegitimate claim to apostolic authority. Eventually, in the 
fourth and succeeding centuries, in view of the fact that 
many of the rejected writings were still being read in Church 
circles, lists were drawn up by ecclesiastic^ authorities, in 
which there was a clear-cut extinction between books that 
were to be received by Christians and books that were not to 
be received, all in the latter class being termed ‘ apocryphal 
which now bore the meaning * heretical In the light of all 
this it would be natural, in speaking of Apocryphal Gospels, 
to give the title the opprobrious significance which it had 
acquired, but it is preferable, since all that are so designated 
cannot with justice be labelled spurious or heretical, to use it 
in a neutral sense and to understand apocryphal Gospels as 
meaning uncanomcal Gospels, without any necessary impli- 
cation that they had a questionable origin or that their contents 
are false. 

I 

Exclusion of Apocryphal Gospels from Canon. 

When the necessity arose for forming a canon of New 
Testament writings, there was no uncertain^ as to the Gkspels 
which should be received and regarded as authoritative sources 
for knowledge about Jesus Christ. Alone among the many 
writings which were in drculation, dealing with the life and 
ministry of Jesus, the Gospels now in the New Testament 
received the stamp of Holy Scripture. It is important to 
realize how this had come about. It would be a serious mis- 
apprehension of the true state of things, were one to imagine 
that on some dehnite occasion official action was taken by the 
Church for the purpose of determining which Gospels should 
be admitted into the canon and which should be excluded. 
What had happened was something very different. From 
early days, as we learn from the introduction to St. Luke’s 

(I>919) 82 
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Gospel, there had been considerable literary activity in setting 
forth what had been handed down about Jesus Christ, and 
that activity continued after the apostolic age. None of the 
evangelic writings thus produced, not even those now in the 
New Testament, claimed on their appearance to have canonical 
authority; all alike were the of&pting of the desire to present 
what was known or believed about Christ with the aim of 
satisfying the religious needs of the communities for which 
they were severally written. But as time went on, our four 
Gospels became widely known as the result of the constant 
intercourse which bound Christian communities together, and 
their pre-eminent value was recognized by their use in public 
worship in the more important churches. They had attained 
this position of exertional authorily not later than the middle 
of the second century, and this, be it noted, was due, not 
merely to their inherent worth which Christian people with 
a fine spiritual sense perceived, but also to the conviction, 
based on tradition which was regarded as trustworthy, that 
thr contained the authentic testimony of apostolic writers. 
Accordingly, when it was felt to be necessary to have a canon 
of Gospel-writings to counteract the errors of a pseudo-tradi- 
tion in sectarian circles, all that Chturch authorities did was to 
put their mprinuOur on the Gospels which had already out- 
distanced their rivals and won an unchallengeable pkee in 
virtue of their intrinsic excellence. 

It is dear from this brief survqr of the history of evangelic 
writings before the canon was fixed that the Apocryphal Gospels 
were not rejected by any arbitrary decree of the Church. They 
simply failed to secure general recognition as authentic charters 
of the Church’s fiuth, and even although no Gospel-canon 
had been formed, they would inevitably have fallen more and 
more into disrqpute. From our knowledge of those which 
have survived in whole or in part we can have no hesitation 
in saying that the Church acted wisdy and with true spiritual 
insight in the choice which it made. Even the best of the 
early uncanonical Gospels are not worthy to be set on the 
same level as those in the canon. When th^ cover fiuniliar 
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ground, th^ lack the simple dignity of the New Testament 
Gospels; they fail to show the indisputable marks of truth, 
even where th^ do not betray the presence of heretical views; 
and when th^ supplement Ae Gospel narrative, apart from 
obvious inventions for dogmatic or apologetic reasons, th^ 
give at the best a romantic embellishment of earlier tradition 
and at the worst an odious misrepresentation of the life and 
character of Christ. 

Historical Value. 

Very markedly inferior as th^ are to the Gospels in the 
canon, the early Apocryphal Gospels are not on that account 
to be set aside as worthless. The question very naturally arises 
whether, written as th^ were in the generations immediately 
succeeding the apostolic age, they may not here and there 
embody authentic details otherwise unknown to us. It is 
obvious that the canonical Gospels tell us only a small part of 
what might have been narrated of Jesus, and it may be assumed 
that there were current in early days not only sayings of our 
Lord but also stories dealing with His ministry, which either 
were unknown to the four evangdists or were passed over by 
them as unsuitable for their purpose. While this might reason- 
ably quicken our expectations on taking up the uncanonical 
Gospels, it becomes dear on examination that their value as 
additional sources of information about Jesus is so extremdy 
slight as to be n^li^ble. A handful of ^eir recorded sayings 
at the most may have some claim to be considered authentic, 
and occasionally one may be di^osed to admit that details 
are given in them of events which actually occurred, but there, 
so far as evangelic history is concerned, &e matter ends. The 
truth is that such value as the uncanonical Gospels have lies 
elsewhere than in any increase of our knowledge of Jesus. 
If th^ shed no new light on Him, they at least reveal the diverse 
conceptions which men had of Him; they reflect the ideals 
of life which were entertained in the drdes where they obtained 
favour, and they show in what way attempts were made to 
serve the threatened interests of faith. It is in the glimpses 
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which they give us of the character of popular or sectarian 
Christiani^ in early days that the Apocryphal Gospds are 
documents whose historical value is not to be disregarded. 

Origin due to Doctrinal Interests. 

It may in general be said that the early uncanonical Gospels 
presuppose the existence of those now in the New Testament 
and in greater or less degree are dependent on them. This 
being so, it may be asked why th^ were written at all. The 
reason is to be found in the character and religious interests 
of the conununi^ whose edification they were designed to 
promote, and in the necessity for warding off attacks to which 
its faith was exposed. It is intelligible that in certain circles 
where peculiar doctrinal or ethical views obtained, the Gospels 
which were in use elsewhere would be unacceptable. The 
desire would naturally arise for a presentation of the evangelic 
facts which would be in harmony with prevailing thought and 
feeling. If this desire was to be satisfied, some manipulation 
of the generally accepted tradition was necessary, but that did 
not seem a serious matter in an age which had little conscience 
for the obligation of depicting things as th^ actually were. 
Thus Gospels were produced which clearly reflected the con- 
ceptions and practicd needs of the commxinity for which th^ 
were written. In them the traditional material was used, but 
there was no hesitation in altering it or in making additions 
to it or in leaving out what did not suit the writer’s piupose. 
An excellent example of such ‘ emended ’ Gospels is fimnd 
in the Gospel of Marcum, which, apart from minor changes, 
was simply the narrative of St. Luke, with evetything omitted 
that revealed the true humanity of our Lord and His connexion 
with the religion of the Old Testament. 

In sonoe cases where adaptation of existing Gk>spels was 
felt to be inadequate, new narratives were composed which 
had little in common with them. These for the most part 
dealt either with the risen life of our Lord or with His ante- 
cedents, birth, infancy, and childhood. The post-Resrirrection 
period was espedaUy favoured by Gnostics, although not by 
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them alone, for there, with nothing to restrain their fancy, 
they were able to find a setting for their eccentric views, 
wdiich, they declared, had been made known by Christ in 
secret revelation to chosen disciples. Doctrinal considerations 
similarly accounted in large measure for the interest shown in 
the infancy and childhood of our Lord, The early Gospels 
in this field had their reason d'&tre, not so much in the desire 
to satisfy the curiosity of those who longed to know more 
about Jesus than was told in existing Gk)spels, as in the desire 
to defend the person of our Lord £^ainst the misconceptions 
and attacks of unbelievers. 

Popularity of Apocryphal Gospels. 

Although from the end of the second century onwards the 
Church recognized no Gospels excq)t those in the New Testa- 
ment, the Gospels which had been rejected still continued to 
be used, some in outlying communities in public worship, 
and some in ordinary Church circles for private edification or 
entertainment. The most primitive of the uncanonical Gospels, 
the Gospd of the Nazarenes, was in use at the end of the 
-fourth century in a conununity which set especial store by it; 
another, the Gospel of Peter, which was ^iscopally condemned 
at the close of the second century, was found in an Egyptian 
grave belonging to mediaeval times (eighth to twelfth century); 
while the popularity of the early Childhood Gospels is drown 
by their ir^uence on Christian poetry, by thdr translation into 
several languages, and by the impetus which they gave to the 
fabrication of similar writings more extravagant in tone. In 
vain ecclesiastical authority endeavoured to check the use of 
these apocryphal writings; there was a popular demand for 
them, and the demand was met by an ever-increasing supply. 
All sections of the Church showed favour for this type of 
literature, and in this respect the Coptic Churdi seems to have 
been pre-eminent. Even in the West where offidal opinion 
was strongly unfavourable. Biblical stories with a grotesque 
embroidery of legend were eagerly read. New cycles of l^ends 
into bdng, such as that dealing with the Assumption 
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the Virgin, and nothing was too estrayagant or vivid in colour 
for the popular taste. With these later writings, however, 
which are apocryphal in the worst sense, we have here little 
concern. 

Influence on Literature and Art. 

The legendary stories contained in the Apocryphal Gkispels 
had an extraordinary influence on mediaeval literature and art. 
In particular, the later Gospels of the Infancy and Childhood 
were a rich mine from whidi poets and the writers of mystery- 
plays drew their material. Works like the Golden Legend, 
which was written in the thirteenth century and translated 
into many languages, spread far and wide the knowledge of 
the apocryphal tales, and so great was the popularity of this 
romantic literature that the Golden Legend was among the first 
books to be set up in type after the invention of printing. 
Art, too, reveals the far-reaching influence of the Apocryphal 
Gospels. The painters of the Renaissance found subjects for 
some of their finest works in the early l^ends of the Virgin 
Mary; we have, for instance, Titian’s charming picture of Ae 
Presentation of Mary in the Temple (in the Academy, Venice) 
and Raphael’s beautiful early work depicting the Espousal of 
Joseph and Mary (in the Pinacoteca, Milan). Pictures of the 
Aimimciation embody details drawn from the Childhood Gospels 
and show Mary either with a pitcher at the well or spinning 
wool for the veil of the Temple. In representations of the 
Nativity and of the Flight to Egypt we find similar apocryphal 
details — ^the birth of Jesus in a cave, the introduction of an 
ox and an ass in adoration before the Holy Child, the Holy 
Family accompanied by wild beasts on the way to Egypt, 
and the bending down of a palm tree to 3deld its fruit to Mary. 
It is interesting, further, to observe that it was largely from 
apocryphal sources that Mohammedans recdved their know- 
ledge of the origins of Christianity. The Koran reproduces, 
with some changes in detail, stories both of Jesus and of Mary 
that are found in the Childhood Gospels, while many other 
legends, not mentioned in the Koran, but drawn from the 
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same tainted sources, were collected by Muslim commentators. 
In general it may be said that the influence of the Apocrj-phal 
Gospels, at least of those of them which embellish the evangelic 
story with romantic and imaginative details, has been so deep 
and widespread that to-day some of these details are popularly 
regarded as authentic history, and that in Roman Catholic 
countries the minds of ordinary Christian people are far more 
saturated with the apooTphal legends than with the aimplp 
narrative of the New Testament. 

II 

In giving some account of the more important Apocryphal 
Gospels, we propose to deal first with those which are of the 
same general type as the canonical Gospels and then with those 
whose object was to supplement the early tradition. 

Of those bdionging to the form^ dass we begin with a 
group that was current in Jewish-Christian circles. Only 
fragments of these Gospels exist, and it is uncertain whether 
they represent three Gospels or only two. The view here 
adopted is that while by general consent one Gospel stands 
unmistakably by itsdf apart, there are two others to be dis- 
tinguished, although both are spoken of by early writers as 
“ the Gospel according to the Hebrews 

Gospel of the Nazarenes. 

Of these two the more important is the Gospel op the 
Nazabenes. Most of our information regarding it is derived 
from Jerome, who states that he foimd it in use among the 
Nazarenes, a Jewish-Christian cononunity in Northern Syria, 
and that he translated it from Aramaic into Gredn and Latin. 
It is interesting to note that Jerome, who accq>ted the view 
prevalent in the early Church that St. Matthew's Gospel was 
originally written in Hebrew, was at first disposed to think 
that in the Nazarene Gospel he had discovered the lost 
original of the canonical book. 'Hiis fret justifies the con- 
clusion, which information from another source confirms, 
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that the Gospel of the Nazarenes contained a narrative 
practically co-extensive with that of St. Matthew, and 
showing close afiinities with it. 

The Nazarene Gk>spel belonged to an early stage of evan- 
gelic literature, but there are widely different opinions as to 
its origin and relation to the Gospels in the New Testament. 
Some scholars regard it as embodying an independent tradition 
and place it as early as St. Mark’s Gk>spel; others believe that 
it was earlier than canonical Matthew, which was simply a 
revised version of it; and others again are convinced of its 
secondary character, and hold that it was composed early in 
the second century by a writer who may have had at his disposal 
some primitive traditions but who nevertheless was acquainted 
both with St. Matthew and with St. Luke and followed the 
former rather dosely. The view here accepted is the last- 
mentioned. The situation may be reconstructed somewhat as 
follows. In a community of Jewish Christians in which St. 
Matthew’s Gospd was in general use, although St. Ltike was 
also known, the desire arose to have a Gospd more in har- 
mony with prevailing Jewish-Christian feeling. Accordingly, 
with St. Matthew as a basis a new Gospd was prepared, in 
which details were added from St. Luke and from floating 
tradition, and dianges were made with the object of removing 
difficulties which were fdt, of giving the narrative a greater 
appearance of actuality, and of brii^^ing out more dearly the 
continuity between Christianity and the religion of Israd. 
Some such theory as this satisfactorily explains the composite 
features revealed in the fragments, which have affinities 
with St. Matthew and also marked peculiarities of thdr 
own. 

In sedking to gain some idea of the Gospd of the Nazarenes 
we are tmder the disadvantage of having only fragments to 
deal with. These naturally were quoted by later writers for 
the purpose of showing in what respects the Gk>spd differed 
from the accepted tradition, and it may reasonably be assumed 
that in the lost portions the parallds with St. Matthew were 
closer. One or two examples may enable us to discern some 
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of the distinctive features of the Gospel, so far as it is known 
to us. 

A fragment dealing with the experience of Jesus before 
His baptism has material entirely new, which may have had 
some basis in tradition but more probably was due to reflexion 
on a matter which seriously perplexed early Christians. Why 
did Jesus accept the baptism of John which was meant for 
penitents? The answer given by die Nazarene Gospel is that 
He accepted it because of His profound humility, or possibly 
(on another interpretation of the words) because after His 
^t feeling that John’s baptism had not any meaning for KBm 
He came to realize that it had. The fragmait reads: “ Behold, 
the molher of the Lord and His brethren said to Him, John the 
Baptist baptizeth for remission of sms; let m go and he baptized 
by him. But He saith to them. Wherein have I sinned, that I 
should go and be baptized by hisrS unless perchance this very thing 
that I have said is igttorance.” It may be added that there is 
true insight in the suggestion that Jesus had searchings of 
heart before He went to be baptized. 

As an example of the way in which the Nazarene Gospel 
combined two different narratives, we may take its version of 
the story of the Rich Young Ruler. W/hen Jesus had made the 
great requirement, we read that “ the rich man began to scratch 
Ms head, and it did not please him ” (a somewhat vulgar detail 
surely out of harmony with the grave dignity of the incident). 
“ And the Lord said to him, Horn sayest ihou, I have kept the 
Urn and the prophets? For it is mitten in the law. Thou shedt 
love thy n^dmur as thyself; and behold, many of thy brethren, 
sons of Abraham, are chihed in filth, dying of hunger, and thy 
house is full of many good things, and nothing at all goes out of 
it to them.” It seems plain that h«re we have suggestions from 
the story of Dives and Lazarus in St. Luke inserted into the 
Matthaean narrative of the Rich Young Ruler, with the result 
that although the moral teachmg is impressive the real point 
of the original story is lost. For while according to the canonical 
narrative the tragedy of the incident lay in the Young Ruler’s 
rejection of Christ’s call, because he could not face the sacrifice, 
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in the Nazarene Gospel a turn is given to the story which repre- 
sents the man as incurring the condemnation of Jesus, because, 
while he had daimed to live in obedience to the law, he was 
in reality a hypocrite who had heartlessly neglected the poor. 

Perhaps die finest thing in all the fragments of the Nazarene 
Gospel is the reported sa3ring of Jesus: “ Never he glad, except 
when ye look upon your brother in hve.” This has the ring 
of an authentic utterance, and it suggests that the author of 
the Gospel was in touch with some good traditions. Put when 
we take the fragments as a whole, it is difBcult to think of the 
Gospd as other than a secondary writing. So far as we are 
in a position to estimate its worth, we are justified in saying 
that it is the best of the uncanonical Gospels, not to be char- 
acterized as apocryphal in the debased sense of the word, but 
with no title to be placed alongside the Gospels in the New 
Testament. 

Alexandrian Gospel according to the Hebrews 

The second of the Gospels, known in ancient times as 
“ the Gk>spel according to the Hebrews ”, need not detain 
us long. As our knowledge of it comes from Alexandria, we 
may distinguish it from the Gospel of the Nazarenes by naming 
it the Alexandrian Gospel “ according to the Hebrews 
Only two sayings which occurred in it are definitely known, 
the one recorded by Origen, the other by Clement of Alex- 
andria. The former deals apparently with the Temptation of 
Jesus and runs: “ Just now My mother, the Holy Spirit, took 
Me by one of My hairs and carried Me asoe^ to the great mouru- 
tain Tabor The language in which the rapture of Jesus is 
described sounds grotesque, but it is reminiscent of Esekiel 
viii. 3, and of Bd and ^ Brecon (v. 36), and suggests that 
Jesus yielded willingly to the constraint of the Spirit. The 
most remarkable feature of the saying, however, is the repre- 
sentation of the Holy Spirit as the mother of Jesus. This is 
probably to be explained by the fact that the Gospel was 
originally written in Aramaic, in which the word for Spirit 
(rwSo) is feminine; whence it would quite naturally follow 
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that the Spirit from whom Jesus had KGs origin was spoken 
of as His mother. In the Syriac-speaking Church this would 
not have seemed strange as it does to us, for we find Aphraates 
(a Syrian of the fourth century) referring to the Holy Spirit 
as the mother of a man. 

The second saying from the Alexandrian Gospel is reported 
in two forms, of which the longer reads: “ He who seeks shall 
not cease vntU he jmds, and when he finds, he shall be astonished, 
and b&ng astonished he shall reign, and reigning he shall rest" 
Like the saying quoted by Origen, this caimot be regarded 
as an authentic utterance of our Lord. It seems to be an 
elaboration of the words “ sedk and ye shall find ”, with the 
added thought that th^ who seek the blessings of the Divine 
Kingdom shall on receiving them be starded by their amaaii^ 
worth. It is impossible with any assurance to characterize the 
Alexandrian Gospel with only these two sayings to go by, 
but if the sayings are typical, they point to a Gospel in which 
the accepted tradition was garnished by somewhat obvious 
rddections and by additions of a fanciful kind. 

It remains only to be added that the saying quoted by 
Clement is practic^y ideaticai with one of “ the Sayings of 
Jesus ” discovered at Oxyrhynchus in 1903 by Grraiell and 
Himt. This has given rise to the suggestion that the Oxy- 
rh3mchus sayings were derived from the Alexandrian Gospel. 
T!^t may be the case, but if it be so, it confirms the view that 
the Gospel, written probably in the early part of the second 
century, vras a derivative writing, in which the material, 
although sometimes striking and not inharmonious with the 
evangelic tradition, did not bear the authentic stamp of the 
mind of Jesus. 

Gospel of the Ebionites. 

The two Jewish-Christian Gospels which have been dis- 
cussed, althou^ th^ are to be regarded as secondary, are 
not in any sense documents of heresy. But the third Gospel 
in this group, the Gospel of the Ebionites (the Gospd of 
the Twelve Apostles), is a writing of an entirdy different 
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character. It is one of the best examples of the type of Gospel 
in which the evangelic tradition was manipulated in the interests 
of a heretical sect. The Gnostic Ebionites, among whom the 
Gospel was current, were a party of Jewish Christians who 
rejected the Virgin Birth and saw in Jesus a mere man, on 
whom the Spirit descended at his baptism to fit him for his 
mission. In practice they were ascetics and v^etarians, look- 
ing with abhorrence on flesh as food and on the sla3dng of 
animals for sacrifice. The Gospdi which they prepared made 
use of St. Matthew and St. Luke, and in these the most daring 
changes were made, so that the views of the sect might appear 
to have the authority of Christ. Two instances may be given. 
The saying “ Think not that I came to destroy the law ” 
appears in the Ebionite Gospel as “ / ccem to destroy sacrifices ”, 
and the words in St. Luke (xxii. 15), which espress the pas- 
sionate desire of Jesus to eat the Passover with His disciples, 
are boldly changed into the opposite sense by reading: “ Have 
I, do you think, desired to eat this Passover flesh with you?” 
The view taken of the person of Jesus is that He became 
Divine by adoption, by ^e entering of the Spirit into Him. 
There is only one other detail in this Gospel which may be 
mentioned. We read that after the Baptism of Jesus “ imme- 
diately there shone about the place a great light ” — an interesting 
early tradition which found wide acceptance especially iu the 
East. 

Gospel of Peter. 

We now come to the consideration of a Gospel whose 
interest in recent years is associated with the romance of 
excavation in Egypt. The Gospel of Peter was known to 
scholars by name, but forty years ago all that one could have 
said about it was that it represented the brethren of our Lord 
to be the children of Joseph by a former marriage, and that 
it was a heretical writing of docetic tendency — a writing, 
that is, which set forth our Lord’s humanity as not wholly 
real. In 1892, however, a large fragment of the lost Gk)8pd 
was published from a little parchment book, whidi had been 
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discovered a few years before in the ancient Christian cemeteiy 
at Akhmtm in Upper Egypt. 

The fragpient contains an account of the Passion and 
Resurrection of Jesus which is considerably longer than any 
of the canonical narratives. There are details and passages 
which are entirely new, but in general the narrative is similar 
to those which are familiar to us, and dose evamiTiatin n shows 
that the writer had made dcilful use of ail the New Testament 
Gospels. One feature strikes die reader at once; the Gospel 
exonerates Pilate from the guilt of condemning Jesus and 
betrays a strong antipathy to the Jews, on whom the whole 
responsibility for the dea^ of Jesus is laid. In this we have 
a dear reflection of the embittered rdations existing between 
Christians and Jews in the middle of the second century when 
the Gkispd appeared, and of the eager desire of Christians at 
that time to stand well in the eyes of the Roman authorities. 

An apologetic tendency is also seen in the writer’s purpose 
to put beymid dispute tiie fact of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
Details are multiplied to show how groundless was the common 
auction that the body had been removed from the tomb by 
the disdples, but the climax of the writer’s vindication of the 
faith of Christians is reached in a description of the Resur- 
rection itsdf, which was witnessed by Roman soldiers and by 
Jewish dders who had come to watch at the sepulchre. It was 
no uncommon thing in some early Christian drdes to have 
recourse to fictitious narratives for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing the interests of faith. Men, in whom the historical consdence 
was feeble, were easily persuaded that events necessary to 
establish beliefs which they firmly hdd must have happened, 
and from that it was a short stq> to the statement that th^ had 
actually occurred. 

The docetic views of the writer do not appear so clearly 
in the fragment as one would have eiq>ected firom the informa- 
tion given by Eusebius t ha t th^ were the cause of the con- 
demnation of the Gk>spel by the Bishop Antioch at the close 
of the second century. But it m^ be assumed that in the 
portion of the Gospd which has not survived docetic traits 
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were more noticeable, and we should be able to say so with 
certainty and to have a clear idea of their character, if Dr. 
Montague James’s opinion (published 1927) were definitely 
established that he has discovered in two Latin Infancy 
Gospeb traces of a narrative which was drawn from the Gospel 
of Peter. For in that narrative it is plainly indicated that the 
Birth of Jesus was a birth only in appearance. 

We cannot do more than refer to the conviction which is 
gaining ground that the fragment of the Reoelatum of Peter, 
which was found in the same manuscript as the Gospel, was 
an integral part of the Gospel. The fragment contains a 
Vision of Heaven and a Vision of Hell granted to the twelve 
disciples, and it is important as being the earliest of a series 
of Revelations, whose conceptions find a splendid consum- 
mation in Dante’s Divina Commedia. 

Passing now to the Apocryphal Gospels which supplement 
the canonical narrative, we deal first with those of the Infancy 
and Childhood of Jesus. 

Protevangelium. 

The earliest of these Gk>spels is the so-called Psotevjvn- 
OELIUM OF James, which tells the story of Mary’s birth as a 
wonder-child, of her upbrii^[ing in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
of her espousal to Joseph who was miraculously chosen as her 
protector, of the marvellous birth of Jesus in a cave near 
Bethlehem, followed by the visit of the magi and the mas- 
sacre of the Innocents. In its present form the Protevangelium 
dates from the fifth century, but the greater part of the book 
was written probably early in the second century and was 
known to Origen as “ the Book of James 

It is important to realize why a romance like the Prot- 
evangelium came to be written. It is not sufficient to say 
that Christian people were eager to know more about the 
antecedents and birth of Jesus than was recorded in the Gospels 
current in the Church. That doubtless was true, but it was 
quite another interest, and that a vital one, which led to the 
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circulation of stories such as the Protevangelium contains. 
Christians were concerned above everything for the Divine 
dignity of Jesus, and that was compromised in many minds 
by calumnies diligently spread by enemies of their faith. The 
story of the Virgin Birth lent itself all too easily to base irris- 
representations, and when coarse aspersions were cast on the 
character of Mary, the need was felt for incontestable proofs 
which should place the Divine origin of Jesus beyond question. 
The Protevai^elium came in answer to that need; it was 
“ the natural fruit of the indignation ” aroused in Christian 
hearts by the vile slanders of the Jews. 

The Protevangelium is a work of pious imagination, and 
as a story it is told attractively and with true artistic feeling. 
But from beginning to end the writer never forgot the serious 
object which he had in view, the establishment of faith in 
Christ’s Divine dignity on an unshakable foundation. The 
early history of Mary was conceived in a way that seemed 
fitting for one chosen to be the mother of the Saviour; an 
atmosphere of miracle siurounded her birth and she grew 
up in the Temple in spotless ptirity, fed by the hand of 
an angel. The miraculous conception was established by 
irre&agable proofs, so that even the Jewish authorities were 
convinced, and what was even more wonderful— Maty re- 
mained a virgin after givii^ birth to Jesus. The aim of the 
writer had been triumphantly attained; nothing was wanting 
to make it indubitably clear that He who had been bom of 
Mary was a Divine being. 

The Protevangelium had a profound mfluence in the history 
of the Church. It gave an impulse to the veneration of Maty, 
which ended in her adoration as the Queen of Heaven. It 
stimulated the appetite for stories of a similar kind, and these 
appeared in ever-increasing numbers, no longer in answer to 
any doctrinal need but simply as romances to entertain and 
edify. The Protevangelium was officially condemned in the 
West, but by means of forged letters the authorify of Jerome 
was invoked in favour of a writing, known as the Gospel of 
I^eudo-Matthea, in which the material of the Protevangelium, 
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greatly embellished, was once more given to the public, along 
with additions from the Childhood Gospel of Thomas. ]h 
this writing, belonging to the early Middle Ages, we find for 
the first time the ox and the ass in adoration at the manger, 
a detail that had its origin, like some other apocryphal stories, 
in a suggestion from the Old Testament {Isaiah i. 3) 

Gospel of Thomas. 

Altogether different in character from the Protevangelium 
is another second-century writing, the Childhood Gospel of 
Thomas, in which are recorded wonderful deeds wrought by 
the boy Jesus and the astonishing knowledge possessed by 
Him. There is evidence which points to the stories having 
been takoi from a Gnostic work, where, one would judge, 
their purpose was to show that even as a child Jesus was 
raised above all human limitations. In popular Church circles 
the stories were welcomed, while the esoteric teaching asso- 
ciated with them was cut out. Several of the wonders described 
are wicked and spiteful exhibitions of power; others are mere 
marvels devoid of any ethical significance; and only rardy 
do we find anything that reminds us of the compassionate 
healing ministry of Jesus. On the whole the picture given us 
is shocking to the moral sense, and one is filled with amaze- 
ment that a collection of stories, in which there is hardly a 
glimmer of the spirit of Jesus, should have been read in Christian 
circles. But their popularity seems to show that in the desire 
to find in Christ’s childhood some testimony to His Divinity 
there were Christians for whom the character of a miracle 
was as nothing compared with its display of supernatural 
power. 

Gospel of Nicodemus. 

An apocryphal writing of the fifth or sixth century, to 
which much later the name of the GkisPEL of Nicodemos 
was given, supplements the evangelic tradition by a detailed 
account of the Trial, Death, and Resurrection tk Jesus and 
by a description of His Descent to Hades. The earlier part 
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of the Gospel, the Acts of Pilate^ which may be based on a 
second-century document, belonged to the fourth century, and 
to it the Descensus ad inferos was later appended. Of the 
Acts of Pilate we need say nothing save that in the manner 
of the Gospel of Peter but with greater fulness of detail the}^ 
sought by means of fictitious incidents to establish beyond 
the reach of doubt faith in the Resurrection and Ascension of 
Jesus. What gives the Gospel of Nicodemus its peculiar 
interest is its dramatic accoimt of the Harrowing of Hell, when 
Jesus descended to the underworld after His death on the Cross. 
The Descensus had a great fascination for Christians from the 
first century onwards; the early idea associated with it was 
Christ’s preaching to the saints of the Old Testament that 
they might be assured of salvation, but later there came the 
thought of a great deliverance wrought by Christ, whereby the 
souls of the righteous were set free from the power of Hades 
and raised to enjoy the bliss of Paradise. It is this latter con- 
ception, wrought out with great imaginative power, that we 
find in the Gospel of Nicodemus. 

Conclusion. 

The conclusion to be drawn from our survey of the chief 
Apocryphal Gospels is plain. Interesting and important as 
they are in giving us some insight into the mind of early 
Chi^tians, they are not to be considered as sources of evan- 
gelic history, but rather enable us to realize by way of contrast 
how great a possession we have in the Gospels of the New 
Testament. 
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CHAPTER I 

The Theology of the New Testament 

“ Theology, what is it but the science of things diviner” 
Strictly speaking, the word should be reserved to describe the 
doctrine of Gk)d. But Hooker in this definition gives to it the 
eictended meaning in which it is commonly used to-day and 
in which we use it here. By the theology of the New Testa- 
ment we mean the ordered account of those ideas concerning 
God, concerning God's relation to man and man's relation to 
God, actual and potential, which find expression in the litera- 
ture of the New Testament- A full treatment of the subject 
would include also some attempt to discover the forces spiritual 
and intellectual which gave rise to these ideas and the influences 
which went to their formulation. But one of the causes which 
has contributed most effectively to the modem view of the 
New Testament is the discovery that these ideas are not uni- 
form. It was once thought possible to deduce from the various 
documents of which the New Testament is composed a uni- 
form and homogeneous theology, to which all the various 
writers would, so to say, have subscribed. But closer study 
has revealed a very different situation. Instead of one type 
of religious thought common to all the documents we have 
to begin by recognizing many types, almost as many indeed 
as are the writers involved. And in particular there are three 
major types, the Synoptic, the Pauline, and the Johannine, 
along with certain others which may be called minor, as less 
fiilly elaborated and less influential upon later thinking. Of 
these the Epistle of James, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
the first Epistle of Peter are representatives. AH of these are 
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definitely Christian, inasmuch as they r^resent the results of 
the impact of Christ upon the religious ideas of later Judaism, 
results which were in some respects revolutionary. But they 
difFer from one another in consequence of the idiosyncrasies 
of the writers, leading to wide variation in the selection of ideas, 
in the mode of their presentation and in emphasis. Even within 
the major types themselves complete uniformity is not to be 
looked for. The Johannine documents may show little internal 
variety; but the Pauline are marked by certain indications of 
change or development, and the Synoptic Gospels when com- 
pared witii one another show even more clearly the successive 
effects of reflection, experience, and possibly assimilation from 
other sources. In a word, the older view of the New Testament, 
as embodying a system of thought or doctrine which was static 
and whoUy harmonious, was so far from the truth that we 
ought to look on it rather as introducing us to a world of 
religious thought which has been thrown into solution and 
violently agitated, one in which we see the transition taking 
place from the old to the new, a transition the successive 
stages of which are registered in successive groups of docu- 
ments- 

The Synoptic Gospels 

It is highly probable that no one of the Synoptic Gospels 
was in existence, in the form in which we have it, prior to 
the death of Paul. And were the documents to be taken in 
strict order of chronology the Pauline Epistles would come 
before the Synoptic Gospels. But, on the one hand, internal 
evidence leaves no doubt that Paul was acquainted with the 
traditions r^ardii^ our Lord’s ministry out of which the 
Gospels were formed, that he had before his mind a clear 
outline of His character, and that he knew not a little of the 
contents of His teaching. On the other hand, we may take it 
for granted that while Mark embodies narratives and records 
which must have taken ^pe two or three decades earlier than 
the date of his work, Matthew and Luke incorporate not only 
the greater part of Mark but another document (known as Q) 
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the sources of which are at least as early as those of Mark. 
And if, as a theory recently put forth would lead us to believe, 
the matter in Luke which is independent alilcft of Alark and 
Q r^resents the original draft of the third Gospel compiled 
about A.D. 45, then the result of fifty years’ investigation would 
be to give us the three Synoptic Gospels embodying, each with 
modifications of its own, one or more of three earlier sources. 
It is the task of New Testament theology to collect with all 
needed correction and to correlate the evidence contained in 
these sources. 

The Conception of God. 

The essential quality of any religion is given in the con- 
ception of God which it cherishes and seeks to express. And 
Judaism and Christianity have this in common to differentiate 
them from most other religions that they both start from a 
conception of God as having character and having a character 
which is known. In other words, Christianity as a system of 
theological ideas is built upon the revelation of God recorded 
in the Old Testament more particularly as it was formulated 
by the great prophets. Thus, for the writers of the Synoptic 
Gospels, as for all the other writers in the New Testament, 
God is one; “ beside him there is no other ”. He was creator 
of heaven and earth. He is “ merciful and gracious, and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth; yet will by no means clear the 
guilty He has chosen Israel to be in a peculiar sense His 
people; and though because of their unfuthfulness the nation 
has been subjected to a foreign yoke, yet God is one who is 
pledged by many promises to intervene for thdr deliverance, 
as some would say from political servitude, or according to 
others “ from their sins ”. So He was to manifest Hi m self as 
a just God and a Saviour. But according to a further expecta- 
tion whidi fluctuated between clearness and vagueness, that 
intervention was not to be direct and personal but through 
the agency of one whom God would raise up, whether a man 
or more than man, who was to execute judgment upon the 
ft nftm iftft of the Jews and “ restore the kingdom to Israel 
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Whether this figure was described vaguely as “ he that should 
come ”, or more definitely as the Anointed One, the Messiah, 
or the Christ, the expectation to which it gave form and sub- 
stance was bound up with the Jewish conception of God and 
forms part of the background of Synoptic theology. 

This conception of God, Jesus is represented by the 
Synoptic Gospels as holding, reproducing, and enlarging, 
eidarging in such a way as to transform it. God was for Him 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the Lord of Heaven 
and Earth, without whom no sparrow falls to the ground, the 
one and only God, alone perfect and alone good. He causes 
His sim to shine on the just and the unjust. For Him all things 
are possible. He is the sovereign judge of men, able to destroy 
both body and soul. He is the moral ruler of mankind demand- 
ing obedience to His will under penalties which extend beyond 
this life. To this conception, however, taken over from Judaism, 
Jesus added a new and transformiig factor. He taught, rather 
by exemplifying than by making it the subject of instruction, 
the Fatherhood of God. 

We must be careful ndther to overstate the novelty nor 
to underestimate the significance of what His followers learned 
from Him on this subject. The idea of the Divine Fatherhood 
had not failed to present itself to the mind of the Hebrew people, 
as indeed it has been present to the minds of most primitive 
peoples. It is, nevertheless, very curious that allusions to it 
are so rare as th^ are in the Old Testament (not a dozen cases 
in all). Neither are they much more frequent in the inter- 
canonical literature. Nevertheless they occur, and moreover 
they make it plain that the all-important transition has been 
already made from the primitive form of the conception 
according to which the relation rested upon a supposed physical 
descent of the people from the god, to the moral form where 
it depends upon choice and is conditioned by character. 

Jesus was therefore not the author of the idea even in this 
form. Nevertheless, through His teaching and influence it 
acqxiired an absolutely new importance in religion. He em- 
ployed this designation for God with a freedom and direct- 
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ness hitherto unknown. He employed it, as no one had ever 
done before, as the dominating and normative aspect of God 
in His relation to men. We may contrast with the habit of 
His speech the silence of the Psalms. There, if anywhere, 
where the language of religious devotion reaches its highest 
level in richness and variety, we should expect to find God 
addressed as Father. But it is not so, and &e contrast when 
we examine the speech of Jesus is very striking. On His lips 
the name “ my Father ” or “ your Father ” displaces almost 
entirely every other name for God. And that it is no empty 
title appears from the fact that the gratuitous love and faithful- 
ness which the name coimotes, is precisely the aspect of the 
Divine Character which finds special emphasis and illustration 
in His teaching. Yet even more effective than this habitual 
assumption of the Divine Fatherhood was the fact observed 
by His disciples that His whole life was ordered and moulded 
by the conviction of its reality. It was by living out the relation- 
sUp before thdr eyes that He did most to impress its truth 
upon thdr minds. He was the first man to know* God as He 
really is. And through the communication of Himself to 
others they came to know God as Father too. 

Jesus assumes that God is the Father of all men; He does 
not assume that all men are His sons. The relationship is 
for men potential. It requires to be realized in thought and 
practice, recovered, it may be, through penitence. And for 
Jesus this was one aspect of the highest good, that men should 
“ know the Father ”, in the sense given to the word “ know ” 
in Hebrew literature where it connotes the intima<y of close 
friendship, mutual understanding, and care. For the prophets 
it had been the goal, the goal of religious hope that men should 
know the Lord ” in this sense. For Jesus Ihe goal was that 
they should “ know the Father ”. And He presented Him- 
self as the indispensable organ and mediator of this knowledge. 
He, and He alone, had it; He, and He alone, had the power 
to communicate it; and it lay witih Him to determine to whom 
the revelation shotild be made. 
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The Kingdom of God. 

Another new factor in rehgious thinking — new not in 
form but in significance — was introduced by Jesus in His 
teaching about the Kingdom of God. Again, the roots of the 
conception lie far back in the Old Testament, in the thought 
of Grod as King over His people, in the predictions of an ever- 
lasting kingdom for the descendants of David, and in the 
picture in Daniel of the time when the successive world-empires 
would give place to an ideal kingdom, the rule of the people 
of God. But in the teaching of Jesus the idea has been so 
transformed as almost to lose touch with these earlier antici- 
pations, has become so central as to compel the closest atten- 
tion, and so plastic as almost to defy definition. In parable 
after parable He seeks to set forth the character of the King- 
dom, its supremacy over every other hmnan interest, the 
manner of its growth and the certainty of its consumnoation. 
It is something which is still lying in the future, something 
which God will “ give ’* to the little fiock, something for whose 
coming they are to pray. At the same time it is contemplated 
as something present. It is “ in you ” (or “ among you ”). 
It is “ not of this world It “ comes not with observation ”. 
The young ruler who showed rdigious intelligence was “ not 
far from the Kingdom that is to say, its distance was measur- 
able not by time, but by the moral receptivity of men. It is 
therefore not merely something for which they are to wait, 
but something which they are to sedk, to sedk as for hid 
treasure, something which, when found, th^ are to enter. 
These so various and, in some respects, so contrary charac- 
teristics can only be subsumed im^ the statement that by 
the Kingdom Jesus meant both the rule and the realm of God. 
It was that realm of persons within which His sovereignty 
was accepted wholly, EEs will cheerfully obqred. It stood 
also for God’s rule, that soverdgnty acceptance of which by 
individuals bound them together in a sacred society, the realm 
of persons within which God’s will was done. Ideally, in its 
destined consummation, the Kingdom was still in the future. 
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Its gro'wth though slow was sure, its consummation part of 
the determined purpose of God. But at the same time it was 
already present, within the readi of men; and the wise Tnan 
will count no cost too great to secure it, to enter it, to become 
a member of the sacred society. 

The same quality of pricdessness unites the idea of the 
Kingdom with tibose of * life * saving one’s life ’, and * eternal 
life ‘ Life ’, starting from the Jewish idea of life in the 
Messianic Age, is presented in the Synoptic Gospels as Ufe 
on a higher plane, life that is life indeed, a life that is not lived 
by bread but by the total self-communication of God. The 
‘ soul ’ is the faculty in man whereby he can enter into com- 
munication with the spiritual world, whereby he can become 
partaker in this ‘ Ufe To lose it is to forfeit the possibility 
of the higher life. When described in terms of ‘ Ufe ’ or 
‘ salvation ’ the starnmm bonum is contemplated in its individual 
aspect; when described in terms of the j^gdom the same goal 
is presented in its social form. But all these terms have this in 
common, that they denote the highest good of men, in the 
form in which Jesus bids them seek it. 

Sin. 

The great hindrance to entering the Eongdom, die great 
danger to the capacity for * Ufe ’ is sin. At this point in His 
teaching, in His teaching about sin, Jesus makes perhaps the 
sharpest break with the official teaching of His time. By that 
the emphasis had come to be placed upon the punctud per- 
formance of ritual obUgations, the punctiUous avoidance of 
ritual undeanness, whereby the Jew kept his place within the 
sacred People, and so continued to share in the favour of God 
arising from His choice of the nation. The things which 
* defiled ’ a man, i.e. disqualified him from pubUc worship, 
VTcre therefore external contacts with objects ritually unclean. 
For offences of another kind, offences committed “ with up- 
lifted banri ”, in which were included most of those which 
we reckon as sin, the sacrificial system made no provision. 
The man who wss guilty of these was “cut off from his 
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people This, the common doctrine of His time, was roundly 
repudiated by Jesus. Giving a deeper meaning to ‘ defile ’, 
He proclaimed that what disqualifies a man for communion 
with God is what comes out of a man, the results of his dis- 
position and the direction of his will. And the catalogue of 
such things which He gives in illustration prove on examination 
to consist almost entirely (“ blasphemy ” meaning vituperation 
of our fellow-men) of the things which a man does to others, 
whether individuals or members of a group such as the family. 
In branding such things as sin, as what cuts a man off from God, 
Jesus revealed the fact that God takes under His protection the 
well-being and happiness of men, alike of the individual and 
the group. What injures them in person, property, or self- 
respect, injures Him. 

Such sins as we commonly account the grosser, and not 
infrequently as the only ones to be reckoned vnth, Jesus also 
sets in the light of the danger they involve of forfeiting the 
supreme boon of * life ’. These are they in whidi the organs 
of the body, such as eye or hand or foot, serve as the instru- 
ments of an evil disposition. He rq>resents the danger arising 
from these as so great that a man will wisely sacrifice the 
member which thus ministers to his evil desire, if so be he 
might at such a cost enter into ‘ life ’. It may be true that 
He does not expressly denounce sins of that class; but no 
language could make more vivid His sense of the danger thqr 
involve. 

The Remedy. 

To enable men to meet this danger of forfeiting the capacity 
for higher life and entrance into the Kingdom Jesus issued 
two categorical demands. The one was that they should 
“ r^ent and believe By repentance He meant a complete 
change of attitude towrards God and the world and other men. 
By belief He meant faith in God, complete trust in Him as 
the Father in heaven whose care found the highest illustration, 
yet an inadequate one, in the care of a human father for his 
children, a trust which counteracted all anxiety about the 
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things of this life. And this faith He called on men to exercise 
“ in the gospel ”, that is, in view of the great news He was 
proclaiming that the Kingdom of God was at hand, the ful- 
filment of the ancient promise of a new Order, based on a new 
covenant, under which the rule of God would be loyally and 
cheerfully accepted. 

This demand for repentance and faith in God was reiterated 
by Jesus in a positive and more definitely efiiical form in the 
command that men should love God with all their hearts and 
thdr neighbour as themselves. For this involved the same 
reversal of the current of a man’s interest. Hitherto directed 
wholly on the self (however its true direction might be obscured) 
it was to be henc^orth directed on to the not-self, recognized 
on the one hand as God, and on the other as the human 
‘ neighbour If it be true, as McTs^gart has maintained, 
that “ love is not only the highest thing in the universe, but 
the only thing. Nothing dse has true reali^”, then this 
d«nand of Jesus deserves the place He gives it as the one 
positive and universal commandment He lays down. Other 
precepts of His which are recorded dther refer to particular 
drcumstances or to particular types of dharacter, or prove to 
be illustrative examples of the central demand. 

Jesus and the Kingdom. 

The Synoptic Gospels represent Christ as the impersona- 
tion of the Kingdom. It has arrived because He h^ come. 
This is in accordance wifii that idiom of Hebrew thought 
which so identifies the head of the group with the group to 
which he belongs, the father with the family, the King with 
the Kingdom, that what can be predicated of the one can be 
predicated of the other. Jesus is conceived as summing up 
in His person the essentid qualities of the Kingdom, faith, 
obedience, love toward God, superiority to the forces of evil, 
life that is bqrond the reach of death. And it follows that 
men’s relation to the Kingdom is conditioned by thdr relation 
to Him. Upon that relation d^ends a man’s attainment of 
the summum bonum, his true happiness in this life and tiie life 
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to come. Thus Christ’s “ whole doctrine can be conceived ”, 
as Hamack says, “ as a message of the Kingdom And Jesus 
Himself is part of His Gospel. 

The Christology of the Synoptic Gospels comprises two 
distinguishable elements. There is the record of what may 
be called the spontaneous revelation of the character and nature 
of Jesus, culminating in certain glimpses of EGs own conscious- 
ness r^arding EQmself; and there is the evidence, partly direct 
and partly indirect, as to the interpretation which was put 
upon all knew concerning Him by those who formed the 
inner circle of His disciples. What &ese Gospels thus pro- 
vided is not a Christology so much as some of the material 
for a Christology, together with certain incipient forms into 
which these incomplete materials provisionally ctystallized. 
And the reasons which led to certain conclusions r^;arding Jesus 
are more important than the conclusions themselves. For 
whereas the conclusions may have been inadequate, as failing 
to subsume all the relevant facts, the facts are there to invite 
a more complete synthesis such as indeed followed. More- 
over, in so &r as these inferences fail to take account of all 
the facts, the discrepancy will make us chary of asserting that 
the facts have been recorded in order to justify the inferences; 
some other motive must have been at work. Thus, it would 
not be correct to say that these Gospels, or any of them, were 
written in order to prove that Jesus was the Messiah, seeing 
that much else is recorded concerning Him beyond what is 
covered by the Messiahship. If, for example, the ‘ miracles ’ 
were a proof of His Messhihship, and recorded for that pur- 
pose, why introduce the teaching? No one had ever expected 
that the Messiah would teach. It is of great significance that 
of die two earliest attempts to collect what was remembered 
about Jesus, one (Q) appears to have recorded one miracle 
only (if that); otherwise (apart from the narrative of the 
Passion, if that were included) it is wholly occupied with the 
discourses of Jesus. 
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The Impression Jesus made. 

The features in the Synoptic portrait of Jesus, each of 
which must make its own contribution to a final Christologv, 
may be summarized as follows. What made the widest appeal 
and ultimately the deepest impression was His ‘ grace *. This 
was a human quality, yet one which in Him was raised to such 
a power that it attracted the crowds, gathered in the disciples, 
enchained the inner circle. It was a radiant adequacy of self- 
bestowal, the atmosphere which love creates around itself. It 
sufficed to change the aspect of life for those who in any real 
sense attached themselves to Efim; they surrounded EBm 
joyously as “ the children of the bride-chamber ” surroimd the 
bridegroom, so that for them the practice of fasting became 
immaterial. Complementary to this was His uncompromising 
severity against evil, on which we have touched above. Men 
saw His anger kindled i^ainst inhumanity, especially when it 
claimed the sanction of religion; against the exploiting of the 
religious instincts and obligations of men for personal aggran- 
dizement and gain; against sdlf-complacency and the super- 
ciliousness of superior persons who “ despised others against 
inconsistency between the faith professed and the conduct 
displayed, due not merdy to * hypocrisy ’ but to refusal to 
think out the implications of faiffi and duty. They saw in 
Him one who, while neither censorious nor self-righteous, was 
scathix^ in His dmunciation of such things, things from which 
they knew ESm to be free. A third recorded feature was His 
‘ authority ’ or power, whether as felt, or observed, or claimed. 
The Scribes claimed and exerdsed authority almost without 
limit; but here was one whose authority was felt to be still 
greater and at the same time different. It was not, like tiieir 
authority, coerdve, but persuasive. Men obeyed His com- 
mandments because they accepted EQmself. These Gospels 
record this authority as observed in operation in the healing 
of the sick, in the easting out of demons, in raising the dead 
and in control over nature. While the first two of these classes 
were parallelled by the p^chic power orerdsed by others 
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besides Jesus, and the instances which fall under the other 
classes may exhibit a tendency to enhance the supernatural 
character of events which were capable of a different explana- 
tion, the significant thing for our ptupose is that in face of 
all these manifestations of power there was a repeated demand 
that Jesus should give “ a sign ”, in other wor^, should pro- 
duce some portent which would make it impossible for men 
not to believe. However we may regard the miracles or differ- 
entiate betn'een them, it is clear that neither singly nor collec- 
tively were they appealed to or accqpted as providing proof 
that Jesus was what He was understood as claiming to be. 
It was not their piupose to demonstrate anything. At the 
same time these Gospels show Him claiming authority or power 
to forgive sin, to legislate with an authority which superseded 
that of the Scribes and even of Moses himself, to decide to 
whom it should be granted to know the Father. On the other 
hand, the Synoptic Gospels contain no evidence that Jesus 
was looked on by His contemporaries as other than human. 
Even the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, in which His birth 
is traced to supernatural interference with the course of nature, 
do not shrink from ascribing to Him specifically human 
characteristics and describing Him in all respects as a m an. 
He is not represented as omniscient or omnipotent any more 
than omnipresent. Peter does not hesitate to “ rebuke ” Him. 
The point at which a sense of difference between Him and 
other men begins to emerge is found in His moral superiority, 
the sense of which deepens towards moral supremacy, prepar- 
ing the way for the later conviction that His vras a character of 
moral perfectness. His followers saw in Him one who, while 
holding out the hipest ideals of conduct, betrayed neither 
any cause for rq>entance nor any sign of it. Th^ saw a cease- 
less activity of love without flaw of selfishness. And he who 
loves perfectly both God and man is the perfect man. 

His Self-conscioiisness. 

These are the main features in the impression made by 
Jesus on His contemporaries, as we find it recorded in the 
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Synoptic Gospels. At the same time these Gospels afford us 
glimpses of His own self-consciousness which are also factors 
in their Christology. A new era in the history of God’s deal- 
ing with men had commenced with His arrival. It was an era 
to which wise men and pious in the past had directed eager 
^es. He was one the agnificance of whose presence upon 
earth was such that the reasons why He had ‘ come ’ or 
been ‘ sent ’ were of vital interest to Himself and to others. 
And the nature of that interest was disclosed in the facts that 
He alone could make known to men God as He really is, and 
that the ultimate destiny of men was conditioned by the attitude 
they took up to Him. Further light upon His self-consciousness 
might be looked for from the descriptions or titles which He 
either accepted or used of Himsdf. Among these “ Son of 
David ” and “ Son of Gk>d ” were synonyms for the Messiah 
and add nothing to what was involved in that title. “ Son of 
Man ”, which He used freely to describe EBmsdf, had associa- 
tions so many and so disparate (human weakness in Ezekiel, 
symbolic representative of the ideal Kii^dom in Daniel, 
apocalyptic figure of Messiah in Enoch, agent of God’s deliver- 
ing purpose in Psalm bocr) that hs meaning in reference to 
Himself is quite ambiguous. And this may have been among 
the reasons which commended it to Him. It was arresting; 
it invited more questions than it answered; it connected Him 
vrith the hope of Israd; it combined the suggestions of low- 
liness and Divine appointment. Yet it was so plastic that He 
could put His own meaning into it. He vras the Son of Man; 
but men were to learn from I£m the meaning of the phrase. 
It is, however. His description of EGmself as ” the Son ” 
which allows us to penetrate most deeply into His self- 
consciousness. He uses it absohitdiy without qiialifioatirai or 
CT planfltinn; and as correlative to Hisfrequoituseof” Father ” 
or “ my Fa&er ” it involves a claim to unity with God in what- 
ever quality is to be taken as characteristic of the Godhead 

Messlahship. 

The highly complex impression which Jesus thus produced 

(Dn») £4 
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on those who knew Him in the flesh constituted a problem for 
which various solutions were offered. Some said He was a 
prophet; others identified Him with one of the prophets of 
old. When directly challenged by Jesus, Peter speaking for 
the group of disciples said, “ Thou art the Messiah that 
was the formal interpretation of the person of Christ which 
was reached by the Synoptic Gospels. 

This title must not be assumed to identify Jesus with any, 
still less with all, of the various types of Messianic expectation 
which were current at the time. The differences between Jesus 
and any of these types were at least as marked as the corre- 
spondences. And it is not possible to say what factor or factors 
in the self-manifestation of Jesus led to this recognition on 
the part of Peter. What he did was to apply to the Master 
the highest conception available to describe a human being, 
one which assigned to Him the central place in the carrying 
out of God’s promised deliverance. The title characterized 
Him truly but not completely. It did not even give complete 
expression to the total impression which Jesus had made on 
His followers. Much of that remained to be gathered in sub- 
sequent and vrider designations. Jesus Himself accq)ted the 
title, and in so doii^ acknowledged a vocation which included 
at least the rdle of Divinely commissioned Deliverer, of King 
in the Kingdom of God and of Judge of men. At what period 
of His life the sense of His vocation had come to Him it is not 
possible to say. It must have been present to Him before His 
Baptism, at which it recdved confirmation, and before His 
Temptations, each of which was addressed to die Messianic 
consciousness. But although the effect of His total self-com- 
munication was to lead to this recognition by His disciples, 
it had been no part of His purpose to encourage such recog- 
nition on the part of the people at large or the crowds who 
gathered round Him. He repeatedly enjoined silence on those 
vriio were inclined to proclaim lEm promiscuously as the 
Messiah. For to have been widely accepted as such % people 
who nather knew nor understood His concq>tion of Messiah- 
ship would have been to endanger His whole miaainn. In 
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this sense His Messiahship was a secret. Only to those who 
were in some degree truly attached to Him as ‘ disciples ’ or 
learners in His school could either the secret of His Messiah- 
ship or “ the mystery of the Kingdom ” be safely dh-ulged. 

The Synoptic Gospels record how immediately after Peter’s 
acknowledgment of Jesus as Messiah he and his fellow-disciples 
were called upon to find room for a new element in their 
impression of the Master, one which completed the trans- 
formation of the Messianic conception. He whom the}’ had 
just identified with the promised agent of deliverance was to 
be rejected of men and to die. This also had been present 
to the mind of Jesus since early in His ministry. The signi- 
ficance of that death and its value for men may hare become 
plain to Him only at a later stage. It appears probable that 
He felt Himself called upon to combine with the vocation of 
Messiah that depicted in several pass^es of z Isaiah as the 
vocation of the suffering Servant of Jahveh; and that He 
found the explanation of the value and results oiF His impending 
sacrifice in the results claimed for the sufferings of the Servant. 
To this He refers in one of the only two passages in these 
Gospels in which He touches on the subject. He has come 
“ to give His life a ransom for many ”, that is to say, by the 
sacrifice of His life to secure deliverance “ for many ” (the 
last words beu^ an echo from Isaiah). These Gospels give 
no further explanation or application of this saying, nor yet 
of the other one, “ This is my blood of the covenant which is 
shed for many.” It is possible that, the disciples imderstood 
these sa3^gs in the light of other teadiing which has not been 
recorded. Otherwise, th^ remained in their memory to yield 
their meaning in the light of subsequoit events, of Scripture 
and of experience. 

The Holy Spirit. 

References to the l^irit of God are rare in Mark and 
Matthew but more frequent in Luke. In general, provide 
a further illustration of the accuracy with whidh these Gospels 
r^roduce the conceptions of their time. It is in connesdon 
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with this conception of the Spirit that the distinction between 
the pre-Christian and the Christian periods is perhaps most 
clearly seen. In the Jewish Scriptures apd later writings the 
Spirit is thought of as a Force, proceeding from God, the 
spirit of God acting like the word or the wisdom of God as 
an intermediary between the Creator and a finite world. Apart 
from a few passages in which the Spirit was spoken of in a 
way approadiing to personification it was not credited with 
indqpendence or initiative, or what we should call personality. 
It is the same view which prevails in the Synoptic Gospek. 
The Spirit is “ the power of the Most High it comes upon 
individual men and women inspiring them for utterance and 
service. It descended upon Jesus at His Baptism, and after- 
wards “ drove ” Him into the wilderness. He is thenceforth 
regarded as endowed vrith the Spirit like the prophets of old, 
only more completely and more continuously. We have but 
few recorded allusions to the Spirit by Jesus Himself; and 
there is nothing in these (unless it be in the warning against 
“ blaspheming ” the Spirit) which goes b^ond the conc^tion 
which we find in the Old Testament, the Spirit as a divine 
power acting through men, whereby He Himself was enabled 
to do wonderful works. It has been pointed out with much 
probability that the idea may not have been entirely cox^enial 
to His mind. “ His sense of God was immediate and personal. 
He noay have fdt that an idea like that of the Spirit removed 
God to a distance, or put an abstract power in the place of 
Him. His silence on the Spirit would result unconsciously 
from the effort to think of God directly as the Father who was 
ever near to His children.” {E. F. Scott.) 

Eschatology. 

The subject of eschatology presents one of the most diffi- 
cult problems in the study of the Synoptic Gospels. Both the 
amount and the character of our Lord’s predictions regardii^ 
His Parousia or Second Coming are very difficult to ascertain 
with certainty. It is in the first place remarkable ffiat none of 
these predictions is attached to any of the announcements 
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He made as to His impending death; all of these stop short 
at the resurrection. On the other hand, it is impossible to 
doubt that on more occasions than one He foretold His return 
in power and glory. Yet some influence seems to have been 
at work elaborating these predictions, giving them increased 
definiteness and combining with them many of the traditional 
features of Jewish eschatology. A careful comparison of these 
Gospels together with Q (assuming that Q as a whole did not 
differ from Q as we know it) reveals the presence of two well- 
marked tendencies in the shaping of this tradition. In Q, 
Mark, and Matthew we find a series of documents which 
display a tendency to increase the amount and to enhance the 
significance of our Lord’s teaching along this line, a tendenc}'' 
to incorporate conventional features of Jewish Apocalyptic. 
Zf the Gospel of Matthew, which was composed probably 
about the year aj). 85, insists more ddinitely than either of 
the others that there is to be a visible return of Christ within 
the lifetime of those who saw and heard Him, it is probably 
because the approach of the time when such predictions must 
be either fulfilled or finally disappointed, led to a feverish 
quickening of Apocalyptic expectations. It has been said of 
Matthew that he insists that both Anti-Christ and the Parousia 
are overdue. On the other hand, in the series Q, Luke, John, 
we noay perceive at work a different method of facing the 
problem created by the lapse of time. Luke ignores the figure 
of Anti-Christ, interpreting the Abomination of Desolation in 
terms of the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, while 
John elinoinates the whole Apocalyptic tradition by transmuting 
the Second Coming into an immediate return of Christ as the 
Spirit-Paraclete. 

The Transition to Pauline Theology 

Between the contents of the Synoptic Gospels and the 
theological reflections of Paul stand the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection, each of them making its all-important contri- 
bution to the interpretation of Christ and of Christianity. 
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Apart firom the two proleptic sayings of Jesus regarding His 
death, there is no indication of any interpretation being put 
upon these events prior to their occurrence. The (late) ending 
of Mark Viitnesses to the belief that after Jesus was “ received 
up ” He “ sat down at the right hand of God ”, meaning that 
from henceforth Jesus was not thought of apart from God, 
or God apart from Jesus. But in general the silence of these 
Gospels on the implications of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus testifies to the purity of the tradition which they preserve. 
The beginning of such an interpretation is foimd in the early 
chapters of Acts, for which Luke probably employed some quite 
early sources, and in which we find evidence of a stage in 
Christian reflection, especially on the person of Christ, which 
is certainly pre-Pauline. The material for such reflection was 
stored up in the memories of those who had been witnesses 
of His life, death, and resurrection; the form in which it was 
cast was largely the result of an eager study of the Old Testa- 
ment; the impulse to it was given by the necessity of accoimting 
for one to whom His disciples had given loyalty, affection, 
and something which can only be described as faith. That 
already before the Crucifixion they had taken up such an 
attitude to Jesus is a direct and certain inference from the 
existence of the community to whidi came die experience of 
Pentecost. That the scattered and discomfited disciples of 
Jesus had reassembled, that they were prepared to receive 
and accept the appearances of the risen Master, that they took 
steps, as related, to restore the circle of the Twelve, that tb^, 
to the number of a hundred and twenty, were waiting for some 
great religious experience, of which Christ was to 'be the 
source, can only be due to the fact that in some sense and 
degree th^ had already ‘ believed on Him ’ before the cruci- 
fixion. Not even the Resurrection was an event calculated to 
create religious faith; what it did was to revive a faith already 
there. 

The early chapters of Acts, confirmed by the witness of 
Paul in First Corinthians, provide material scanty yet sufiSdent 
to enable us to recognize ^e incipient theology of the nascent 
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Church. It is possible to admit that the speeches of Peter 
and Stephen are not verbatim reports of what was said, and 
yet to feel sure that certain of the more important ideas con- 
tained in them were ahead}' current in the pre-Pauline Church. 
This is attested by their obviously primitive and provisional 
character. 

Ghristology. 

The starting-point of this interpretation was the conviction 
that Jesus was the Messiah, a comiction proclaimed vrith an 
enthusiasm which invited, and held with a tenacity which 
braved, persecution. Great stress was laid on the Resurrection 
in the light of which Jesus was seen to be Messiah in spite of 
the cross. Implications of His Messiahship which would 
quickly emerge were the ideas of His pre-existence. His King- 
ship in the Kingdom of God, and His function as the destined 
Judge of Men. Peter further describes Him as ‘ the prince 
of life using a word which implies that He at once inaugurates 
and controls the experience of Messianic salvation here de- 
scribed as ‘ Life ’. In two passages Peter four times uses of 
C 3 irist a word which A. Y. translates ‘ son ’ or ‘ child * of God, 
but which more probably means ‘ servant *. Accepting the 
latter rendering we have distinct allusions to the Servant 
passages in Isaiah, and an indication that the combination of 
the fhnctions of Messiah with the experiences of the Servant 
which had been made by Jesus, had not escaped the obser- 
vation of His followers. The title ‘ Son of God ’ is once given 
to Jesus, but does not take us b^ond the position of the 
Synoptic Gospels, where it is a synonym for Messiah. The 
title ‘ Son of Man however, which is used by Stephen, at 
least opened the door to a vast significance for Christ. But 
the most pregnant of these descriptive appellations was 
‘ Kyrios ’ or ‘ Lord ’, which appears as given to Christ already 
in the Acts; and along vrith ^e title were assigned to Him 
certain functions and attributes which to ears accustomed 
to the LXX Veraon would inevitably suggest one who enjoyed 
some at least of the attributes of Jehovah. To Christ so con- 
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ceived and described the Acts represents the disciples as 
addressing prayer (and prayer that He would forgive men) 
and worship. Yet it is ‘ Jesus ’ to whom prayer is made, and 
in the name of ‘ Jesus * that the Apostles taught. Neither were 
the miracles of Jesus ascribed to His independent initiative; 
they were wonders which “ God did by him and for all 
the approximation of Christ to the dignities of God, Peter 
can still be content to say that “ God was with him ”. 

References to the death of Jesus are but few in Acts; but 
it is definitriy connected with “ the determined counsel and 
foreknowledge of God ”, and had indeed been foretold by 
“ all the prophets ”. Still, the connexion between the death 
of Jesus and the Divine plan remains unexplored; we only 
have it on Paul’s authority that included in the primitive 
Gospel was the declaration that “ Christ Jesus died for otu: 
sins according to the scriptures 

The Holy Spirit. 

The conception of the Holy Spirit which is reflected in 
Acts does not differ from that which meets us in the Synoptic 
Gospels or the Old Testament. The Spirit is still a Divine 
Force, something which is “ shed forth ”, and makes its 
presence felt in phenomena of a psycho-physical character. 
The most striking and abiding of these is the glossolaM or 
speaking with tongues, in which we are to see ecstatic speech, 
not comprehended by the hearers though acting by the power 
of association and suggestion so that those who were en rapport 
shared in the thought of the speakers. The community which 
came to self-consciousness as a “ church ” through the common 
possession of this Spirit was knit together in the closest bonds 
of brotherly fellowship of which the ” community of goods ” 
was the natural e:q>ression, and was sustained by the expecta- 
tion of an immediate return of Christ as the Messiah with 
power. 
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The Theology of Paul 

Paul became heir to these conceptions concerning Christ, 
His person. His death, and His early return, in the unanalysed 
form in which th^ were held by the primitive community. 
It is a serious mistake to represent him as either ignorant of 
or indifferent to the historical facts of the life and the teaching 
of Jesus, He must have been prepared for his work as ‘ per- 
secutor ’ by obtaining some knowledge of the beliefs wMch 
animated the disciples, and he caimot have carried out his 
task without learning more. After his conversion he was in 
touch with disciples both at Damascus and at Jerusalem; 
and throughout his career he must be supposed to have taken 
the many opportunities whidi would come to him to inform 
himself more hilly concerning the life and teadiing of Jesus 
and the interpretation which had already been put upon them. 
The opposite opinion is largely based upon a misunderstanding 
of a verse in % Corinthians, and is contrary to the evidence 
contained in Paul’s Epistles. It can be shown not only that 
he was acquainted with the main facts in the histori' of Jesus 
and attached cardinal importance to His true humanity, but 
that much of the teaching of the Lord was known to him, 
probably through oral tradition, as well as so much information 
regarding His manner of life that Paul was able to draw many 
important inferences as to His character, eg. His courtesy 
and considerateness. His obedience, His grace, and His endur- 
ance. There were therefore three factors at work in the shaping 
of Paul’s ‘ theology ’, the body of religious ideas with which 
as a Jew and a Jew of the Pharisaic school he had been in- 
doctrinated, the from inconsiderable amoimt of information 
whidh he had concerning Jesus, and those spiritual and ethical 
experiences whidi he shared with others who by an act of 
faith had committed themselves to Jesus as Lord. ’The cor- 
relation of these factors and the harmonious exposition of 
the result was the work of Paul as a thinker, and the thought- 
forms in which the results were expressed were largdy diaped 
by the influence of the Old Testament. 
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The theology of Paiil is best studied under the general 
aspect of Salvation, which is at once comprehensive of all his 
leading ideas, and significant as bringii^ his thought into at 
least formal relation with the religious needs and aspirations 
alike of Jew and Gentile. In his usage of the term, ‘ sdvation * 
describes the essential Christian experience as something which 
has been accomplished in the past, as a process which is going 
on in the present, and as a consummating esperience in the 
future. The significance of the word itself is capable of wide 
variation, b^iming with deliverance from physical danger 
and death, passing through deliverance from national disaster 
and degradation, and ending in that deliverance from sin, 
guilt, and alienation from God which issues in perfect character 
and eternal blessedness. In one form or other Salvation 
was craved for and looked for not only by the Jews but by 
large numbers of the peoples round the Eastern Mediterranean 
in the time of Paul. Many of the religious cults which at that 
time attracted the widest support did so by the offer of 
Salvation in some sense which commended itself to the 
needs or fears of the people; the message of the Church was 
“ there is none other name under heaven whereby ye must 
be saved ”. And the idea of Salvation provided a point of 
attachment between Paul’s teaching and both the aspirations 
of Judaism and the cravii^ of the Gentile world, while it 
combined with great capacity for ertension and deepening a 
valuable coimexion with what was central in the religious 
expectation of the Jews. 

Genesis of Paul’s Theology. 

The revolutionary change in Paul’s thought and life took 
place when, on the road to Damascus, he was led to acknow- 
ledge Jesus of Nazareth, whose followers he was engaged in 
persecuting, as Messiah and Lord. The causes or the process 
which led to this startling reversal of the whole current of his 
life cannot be entered upon here. But the implications of it 
provide the framework for Paul’s thinking as a Christian. 
Some of these doubtless remained for subsequent discovery. 
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But certain immediate inferences wculd follow from the 
recognition of Jesus as Messiah; e,g. that if he had come, then 
the Kingdom of God had come, and Sal\’ation as a compre- 
hensive description of the blessings of the Messianic Age was 
already within reach of men. In other words, the whole cr 11- 
tents of Jewish eschatological hope moved forward from the 
plane of an imdated future to the plane of an immediate present. 
The highest religious expectation was actually fulhUed; it 
became a present experience. Moreover, the feet that this 
took place through faith in a Messiah who had been crucified 
involved (though Paul may not have been at first aware of it) 
a profoundly significant change in his conception of God. 
The stru^le which had gone on in Paul’s mind over the claim 
made for Jesus that He was the Messiah was essentially a 
struggle between the old conception of God and a new one. 
If it was “ by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge ” of 
God that the Messiah had been delivered to die, then Gkid 
must be other than Paul had learnt Him to be in the school 
of Pharisaism. Consciously, or unconsciously for the moment, 
Paul consented to that conception of God which was the con- 
cqition of Jesus, one which included the Cross, the undeserv'ed 
experience of shame and suffering, as a factor in the Divine 
method of salvation, the organ of the Divine purpose. The 
same S3mthesi8 between Divine holiness and Divine sacrifice 
vras achieved by Paul looking back upon the crucifixion as 
had been achieved by Jesus looking forward to it. 

Deliyerance from Servitude. 

What we call Paul’s ‘ theology ’ consists chiefly of the 
answers he gave to the questions: What must have happened 
in order fiiat this gift of Salvation should be already outs? By 
what means have the obvious and insuperable barriers to its 
arrival been removed? His Christology, in like manner, arose 
out of the attempt to find a satisfying answer to the questions. 
Who then is this by whom these barriers have been removed, 
through whom this supreme gift has come to men, and what 
is His relation to God? The barriers which Paul recognized 
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were of three kinds, Servitude to other powers than God, 
Condemnation on the ground of transgression, and Alienation 
from God. Human life in the first century was largely shadowed 
and poisoned by fear and specially by fear of die unseen. 
The lower end of the scale of unseen hostile forces was repre- 
sented by the demons as numerous, as invisible, and as in- 
jurious to men as germs are with us to-day. At the upper end 
were found the mighty forces, the “ elemmtal powers of the 
universe ”, “ spirit forces of evil in the unseen ”, classified 
sometimes as “ angels, principalities, thrones, and powers ”. 
When connected in imagination with the planets, the con- 
stellations, or the signs of the zodiac, they provided the back- 
groimd for the actual religion of Babylonia, which had not 
been without influence on the Jewish people. It could even 
be said by Stephen that God had handed over His people 
“ to worship the host of heaven ”. It was through the constant 
dread of these unknown and inscrutable forces that large sec- 
tions of mankind passed their lifetime in bondage; they 
cringed before the unseen. ' The same phenomenon is observed 
to-day among peoples at the same level of civilization. “ For 
the African,” says Schweitzer, “ Christianity is the li^t which 
shines in the night of fear. It assures him that he is not in 
the power of Nature-Spirits and ancestral ghosts, but that 
in all that happens the of God maintains its sovereignly.” 

Another servitude under which Paul saw men labouring, 
especially the Jews, was the servitude of the Law. “ Be not 
entangled again in that yoke of bondage,” he writes to such 
Jewish Christians as might hear his letter to the Galatians 
read. And he would have said the same of any system of 
tabus, precepts, or regulations by the observance of which 
men thought to escape the anger of heaven. “ The written 
' code killeth ” was one of his fundamental convictions. 

The third form of servitude was the servitude of Sin. 
In nearly all his references to sin (in the singular) Paul is 
thinking of it not as we think of it, but as an external almost 
personal force, one which is there prior to, and apart from, 
any consent to it on the part of man. He r^rds it in fact 
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as one of the evil spirit-forces; it entered humanity from viith- 
out, and so opened a door for the entrance of Death, who is 
regarded as an objective power of evil. Sin has thus come 
to have dominion over men, ruling over them both from 
without and from within, and using as the organ of its power 
the ‘ flesh ’ or physical constitution of man, which though 
originally ‘good’ had come historically to be the seat and 
instrument of evil. Paul probably took over from Jewish 
tradition the view that this situation was due to the dis- 
obedience of Adam. But the only use he makes of this is to 
appeal to the common view that Adam had entailed subjection 
to sin upon his descendants though they had not personally 
deserved it, as an illustration of what he believed to be the 
result of Christ’s great act of obedience, namely, that it secured 
deliverance from that servitude even for those whose only 
ground of claim was their faith in Him. The universality of 
Sin, on which he laid great emphasis, was for him simply a 
fact of observation. “ All have sinned, and riiow that they 
lack the glory of God.” 

From all these forms of servitude Paul held that Christ 
had (potentially at least) set men free. The word which he 
used to describe this act of Christ and this experience of 
men was Redemption, in the sense of emancipation, ddiverance. 
He gives us no reason to raise the question, what was the price 
paid, still less the question, to whom was it paid. “ For free- 
dom Christ has made you free.” From every form of spiritual, 
religious, or moral servitude Christ had emancipated men, 
potentially all men, actually all who had faith in Him. 

As to the way in which this had been accomplished by 
Christ, it is not dif^lt to ascertain Paul’s theory, when we col- 
lect the indications he gives under each of these heads. The 
ftsfiftnfial thing in each case was the entire oneness of Christ 
with humani^, coupled with His headriiip of tire new humanity 
which is to be. He was one with mankind tbrou^ His incar- 
nation, * made of a woman ’, one with the Jews, ‘ made under 
the law *, one with men in that he bore ‘ the form of a servant ’, 
i.e. in all excq>t consent to it, shared man’s relation to Sin 
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and the other hostile forces. At the same time He was the 
Adam of a new race, its head and representative, not in the 
modem but in the ancient coimotation of the word. With us 
a ‘ representative ’ owes his position to choice or appointment, 
and he may lose it. For the ancients the representative char- 
acter of the head of a family, a clan, or a nation was inherent 
and inalienable. \\Tiat he did they were held to have done. 
And, if the primary condition of Christ’s work in Redemption 
was for Paul the incarnation, the taking by Christ of a true 
manhood, human nature as it had come to be through inherited 
propensity, the second element in his explanation points to 
Christ’s death, in which according to an illuminating passage 
in Colossians He had stripped off from Himself the flesh, 
that which gave the spirit-forces of evil their opportunity of 
attack, and by His resurrection manifested His triumph over 
them. The Cross thtis pronounced the doom of Sin, and of 
all those evil forces under whose dominion men groaned. 
They had been ultimately responsible for the death of Christ 
(j Corinthians, ii, 6, 8), but were now rendered innocuous; 
man was delivered from the fear of them and could be delivered 
from their power, from the Law as a yoke, from Sin as bond- 
age, from the terror of Fate and the dominion of Death. 

Justification. 

The second barrier to Salvation was Condemnation, that 
status, the opposite of righteousness, into which men had 
automatically fallen through transgression of the known will 
of God. Paul’s thought and language here move wholly on 
the forensic plane. The ‘ guilt ’ of which he thinks is not 
such as a modem man is conscious of in the secret of his own 
heart; it is the condition in the eye of the law of one who has 
been convicted. And the righteousness by which he sees it 
cancelled is not, in the beginnii^ at least, ethical goodness; 
it is just acquittal, the reversal of the verdict of guilt. The 
name by which this is commonly known is Justification. And 
Paul’s first conviction on the subject was that any attempt 
on man’s part to secure his own acquittal, to earn it either 
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by obedience or by ritual observance, vras both hopeless and 
wrong. His almost -vindictive criticism of the Law as a system 
was due to the fact that it had held out tlie hope that by its 
strict obsen’ance it was possible to recover this rightcrju-^ness. 
“ He that doeth these things shall live,” In his own case a 
long-sustained and almost passionate attempt thus to cr n:- 
pass ” his own righteousness ” had been a failure. And the 
same Law which had encouraged him to hope now condemned 
him to despair. “ A ban be on everyone who abideth not in 
all the things -written in the book of the law, to do them.” 
But the Gospel was a Divine Force unto salvation ” because 
therein was conveyed unto those who believed a Di\-ine right- 
eousness, a righteousness which was from God, an acquittal 
which should prove the starting-point of an ethical process 
the end of which -would be a righteousness like that of God. 
This righteousness reached men through ‘‘ the grace ”, that 
is, the imdeserved favour, of God; it was granted “ to faith 
and on the ground of faith ”; God was at once Himself just 
and the justifier of him who founded on faith in Christ. There 
-was henceforth no condemnation. The sentence -was reversed. 
Former sins were passed over through the forbearance of God. 
Man could start as it were on level terms again. 

It is probable that had Paul been asked the question he 
would have said that in this -way the righteousness of God 
-was -vindicated. With his intimate knowledge of the Old 
Testament he must have been aware that for the prophets 
and psalmists there was the closest coimexion between what 
they meant by the righteousness of God and the salvation or 
deliverance of His people. It was by such deliverance that 
God -was expected to manifest His ri^teousness. Neverthe- 
less, that is not the conclusion to which the Apostle points 
in the famous passage in Somam iii. There is no reason to 
suppose that he is thinking specially about the sins of bygone 
generations, or that he draws a distinction between the * passing 
over ’ and the ‘ remission * of sins, or that he felt that any 
such passing over had led to the impugning of the Divine 
righteousness. He is concerned with the sins of himself and the 
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men of his own generation, and with the righteousness of God 
as it is manifesting itself in the form of the salvation of His 
people. Neither does he teach that anything had been needed 
to make God willing to justify men, to confer on them this 
status of righteousness. What was needed was something 
which qualified and enabled them to receive it, that was the 
condition of their receimg it. And that was ‘ faith and 
what evoked faith was Christ upon the cross * commending 
the love of God *. 

Reconciliation. 

The third barrier to Salvation which Paul believed to have 
been effectively removed by Christ was Alienation from God, 
resulting in suspicion, dislike, even hatred of God on the part 
of man. Herein he revealed a conception of sm and its con- 
sequences deeper and more religious than that xmderlying the 
doctrine of Justification. 

‘ Remission of sin ’, * acquittal ’ did not reach the full 
meaning of what we understand by forgiveness, which involves 
the complete restoration of happy relation and fellowship. 
Paul saw that the effect of sin was not exhausted in condem- 
nation or punishment, that indeed its worst effect was to be 
formd in the severing of the relation between His childr^ and 
God. Men were “ cut off from the life of God ”. Something 
more than Justification was required. Paul calls it Recon- 
ciliation. This was indeed the heart of his Gospel. “ God 
was in Christ reconcilii^ mankind unto himself.” “ We pray 
you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.’* It is to be 
noted that he nowhere suggests that God either required to 
be or was reconciled to men. Even in those passages in which 
he speaks of men as ‘ enemies ’ of God, it is certain in most 
cases and probable in all that he is thinking of human hostility 
to God. (In Sonum zi. 28, the word noay mean “ treated as 
enemies ”.) 
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The Death of Christ a Sacrifice. 

There is no room in Paul’s teaching for any suggestion 
that something had to be offered to God as though “ to placate 
an angry Deit}' This is true even in view of the familiar 
verse in Romans iii, where serious misunderstanding has been 
caused by the use of the word ‘ propitiation which introduces 
a range of ideas quite foreign to Paul’s thinking. If the passage 
is carefully studied in the fall context of the Epistle, and 
the word is given its simple etymological meaning, what Paul 
says is that God set forth Qirist as one able and intended 
to restore friendly relations, that is, as one who by His death 
rightly understood would reconcile men to God. TTie thought 
is, in fact, the same which we find crystallized in the fourth 
Gospel: “ I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 
An earlier passage in the same Gospel (“ As Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the ^Idemess, even so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up ”) suggests the source of the imagerj’ which was 
before the mind of Paul also. As Moses set the brazen serpent 
on a pole, so God set forth Christ upon the cross. As the 
serpent was the symbol of the mischief from which the Israelites 
were suffering, so Christ had been to such an extent identified 
with sin (short of any consent to it) that He could be said to 
have been *' made sin for us And as the gaze of the stricken 
Israelite directed to the symbol of vanquished evil brought 
healing, so beholding Christ upon the cross with understanding 
of the meaning of His sacrifice wrou^t peace with God within 
die soul. 

There are other passages in Paul in which he alludes to 
Christ’s death as a sacrifice, but no other which even appears 
to define the character of that sacrifice. And if it be not here, 
then there is no reason to credit Paul with the view that the 
sacrifice of Christ was in any sense penal, expiatory, or sub- 
stitutionary. 

That Paul regarded the death of Christ as a sacrifice, one 
willed by God and one acceptable to God, there can be no 
manner of doubt, nor yet that for him the death of Christ was 
(sau) as 
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the cardinal point in the process whereby God wrought the 
salvation of man in all its forms and implications. Thus he 
makes it clear that Christ’s death was “ on our behalf ”, “ for 
our benefit that therein He gave Himself for men. Further, 
it was a sacrifice “ in connexion with sin ”, “ on account of 
our sins ”. Its purpose and result were to restore or estab- 
lish a relation of amity, love, and sonship between man and 
God. It was a necessary sacrifice because without it Redemp- 
tion could not have been accomplished, or Justification be- 
stowed, or Reconciliation achieved. And it was a sacrifice 
which was designed and provided by God, having indeed been 
foreshadowed in the law and the prophets. It was in accord- 
ance with the whole trend of the revelation of God in the Old 
Testament; one in which the Father and the Son united in a 
common purpose. “ God spared not his own Son, but fireely 
gave him up for us all.” It was a sacrifice in whidh what 
Christ did for man God did, one also in which what Christ 
did towards God, man did. On the Cross Christ represented 
God to man, he “ commended ” therein not only His own love 
but God’s. Similarly, He represented man to God, potentially, 
all men, actually, all those who by faith entered the new race 
of humanity of which Christ was the head, die first-bom in 
a new brotherhood. His great act of Obedience was their act, 
and availed to cancel the effects of Adam’s disobedience. 
And inasmuch as a sacrifice is essentially a cosdy guarantee, 
a guarantee of rejoicing in the presence and fellowship of 
God, or a guarantee of rq>entance and purposed obedience, 
the sacrifice of Christ was acceptable to God as a guarantee 
of the filial submission and repentance of all those whom He 
represented. Such appear to be the chief elements in Paul’s 
valuation of the death of Christ as a sacrifice. 

The Faith which Saves. 

These things had been wrought by Christ, Redemption, 
Justification, Reconciliation; but they had to be appropriated 
by men. It was not possible even for God to make them 
effective in human e^erience unless men were moved and 
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prepared to receive them. And ‘ faith ’ was the name which 
Paul gave to the act or attitude of the human heart which 
was receptive of this composite gift of Salvation. The Apostle 
uses the word in se\'eral widely different senses, such as con- 
\iction, faithfulness, good faith, or honour, ascertained truth. 
But he also uses it quite clearly in a specific sense characteristic 
of his theology, according to which it describes the human 
condition of salvation. This is the faith which ‘ saves This 
faith is, in the first place, essentially directed towards persons, 
towards Christ, or towards God in Christ. That is to say, 
it is not found in intellectual assent to propositions of any 
kind. It is not bdief in doctrine, or in the Gospel, or in the 
sacrificial death of Christ to which Paul attaches this saving 
quality. And in so far as ‘ merit ’ is sometimes claimed as a 
result of “ the acceptance of a truth, the proof of which is 
absent ”, we find an express contradiction of one of Paul’s 
most cherished convictions. The second thing about this 
faith w’hich saves is that it involves a moral attachment to the 
person towards whom it goes forth. This is the significance 
of a phrase which comes nearer than any other to a definition 
of faith in this sense. It is “ faith whidi becomes operative 
through love not merely that it results in deeds of love, 
but that, ipso facto, it establishes a moral and emotional relation 
between ^e believer and Him to whom it is directed. If we 
ask what it was that Paul felt to be present in the consciousness 
of the believor at the moment of believing, it would be best 
expressed as an utter and entire committal of himself to God, 
to God in Christ, following on an overmastering impulse of 
the will to respond to the love of God whidbt had been mani- 
fested in Him. It involved thankful acceptance of forgiving 
love, reinstatement as right with God and a union with Christ, 
a union of will and moral e]q>erience so complete that His 
death to sin, to the Law as a system of righteousness, and to 
the authority of the spirit-forces of evil, as well as His new 
life which followed, became part of the believer’s expoience. 
Henceforth those who had been ” dead in trespasses and 
sins ” may be thought of as alive “ under new conditions of 
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life ”, “ alive unto God those who had been ‘ carnal ’ or 
under the dominion of material things may be thought of as 
‘ spiritual or raised to the plane of spirit. So that Paul can 
treat of Salvation as a progressive experience in terms of 
Life or life “ in the Spirit For Paul, therefore, it is faith 
and faith alone which appropriates the results of Christ’s life 
and death, while at the same time it provides the condition 
for the working out of salvation in the ethical sense by estab- 
lishing a vital moral union with Christ. 

Faith produced by the Word of Christ. 

This faith, according to Paul, came “ by hearing ”, not, 
as some have thought, by participation in the sacraments. 
This is hardly to be doubted. It was “ by the foolishness of 
preaching ” that God chose to “ save them that believe ”. 
The proclamation of “ the word of the Lord ”, i.e. the message 
about Christ or the Gospel, was able by itself to evoke this 
faith. “ In Christ Jesus I begat you by the Gospel.” The 
central part of Paul’s message was concerning the Christ livii^ 
and glorified and concerning Christ crucified. He seems to 
have laid much stress upon the crucifixion as a spectacle. He 
reminds the Galatians how Christ has been ‘ placarded ’ before 
them. He had been “ obedient even up to the death upon 
the cross and it was “ in connexion with our sins ” that 
He died. And God had put the seal of His approval, and 
indeed of His participation in what then took place, by raising 
Christ from the dead. In fiict, this was nothing less than God’s 
“ own Son ”, whom God Himself set forth upon the cross in 
order through His death to confirm and commend His own 
love to men. Such appears to have been the main contents of 
the message, the proclamation of which Paul ejected, and 
evidently not without reason, to result in the evoking of 
faith. 

Baptism. 

Paul saw in Baptism the normal but not necessary, the 
helpful but not hu&pensable, sign and seal upon the act of 
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faith in appropriating the gift of Grod in Christ. If the inward 
condition for receiving Baptism was faith, the external con- 
dition appears to have been the public acknowledgment of 
Christ as Lord. The convert was baptised in or into “ the 
name of Christ ”, the word ‘ name ’ connoting Christ as He is 
kno\%'n, almost what we mean by the personality of Christ, 
and the phrase as a whole convening that the person baptised 
has passed under the authori^ and jurisdiction of Christ, has 
been incorporated in His personality. Baptism being at this 
period normally by immersion provided a nMd picture of 
what Paul believed to have been already the experience of 
the convert, his dying with Christ to the lower life, and his 
being made alive with the higher. Other images which Paul 
used to express the same effects of the faith-union such as 
“ crucified with Christ ”, circumcised “ with the circumcision 
of Christ ”, served to suggest the same complete stripping off 
of the old life, but could not be pictorialized in a rite. In 
Baptism, however, the plunging below the water provided a 
wid representation of the death of the old man “ with his 
affections and lusts ”, even as the emergence from the stream 
gave a striking illustration of rising again to life in God. A 
further idea which Paul connected with the rite was the in- 
corporation of the baptized person in the Christian com- 
munity or the Church. To this he refers in Galatians (“ as 
many of you as have been baptized into Christ have emobed 
yourselves in Christ ”) in accordance with his habit of speech, 
to which we must return later, his habit of equating Christ 
and the Church. Paul is curiously silent as to the cleansing 
effect of Baptism (this may be accidental); so far as our evidence 
goes he looks upon it as the symbolic seal upon the faith- 
union with Christ and its moral implications, and upon the 
admission of the believer to the believing community. He 
said of circumcision, “ it has its value and the same phrase 
would probably express his appreciation of Baptism. In any 
case, just as he points out that Abraham “ only got circum- 
cision as the seal of the righteousness which belonged to his 
faith as an uncircumcised man ”, so he looks on Baptism as a 
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seal upon the blessings of forgiveness and fellowship which 
had already been appropriated by faith. 

The New Life. 

The Salvation thus achieved and thus appropriated has 
to be worked out and realized, so Paul taught, in a process 
of spiritual and ethical development. His confidence in the 
certainty of the result rested partly on the entire newness 
of the conditions, partly on the manifold provision which was 
made by the living Christ for the security and the growth of 
the new life. “ The old things have passed away; behold 
they have become new.” Believers on Christ had been trans- 
lated out of the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom of 
Gk)d’s Son. They were on a new platform — of grace, on a 
new plane — of spirit, on a new footing with God — of sonship, 
in a new relation to God — ‘ holy ’, or ‘ saints ’, in the original 
sense of the word, namely, “ belonging to God ” or “ God’s 
people ”. In these and other forms Paul set forth the complete- 
ness of the change which had taken place and the hopefulness 
of the new conditions. But perhaps the most pregnant of the 
conc^tions tmder which he presented it was that of life. 
The Christian had entered into life of a new kind, life of a 
higher order, life with the quality of eternity. It was life 
cognate to that lived by the risen Christ, life in which all the 
qualities of personality were raised to a higher power. Paul 
was not afraid to face the fact that while this was a true account 
of the Christian experience, it was conditioned in its realiza- 
tion. The Christian was “ alive by the Spirit ” now, and yet 
Life in its fulness was part of his hope of the future. Men were 
still “ in the world ”, thou^ th^ might be “ not of the 
world ”. The higher nature was still enclosed in the “ body 
of flesh ”, and the flesh was still weak because of the corruption 
introduced by sin. Paul did not shrink from this paradox 
of experience, but shaped his teaching in view of it, to en- 
cour:^ men to perseverance and hope, in the assurance that 
“ God who had b^un a good work in them would perfect it 
to the end 
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The Holy Spirit. 

Paul saw the principle of the new life in the IImIv Spirit, 
the Spirit of God or the Spirit of Christ, Tu tiie Jewish and 
primitive Christian conception of the Spirit he gave a devcii'p- 
ment and an application which appears to have heen ori^^inal 
with him. For he ascribed to the Spirit character, initiaive, 
purposive action, ethical quality which together represent 
what we mean by personality. He seems to have arrived at 
this conception, not by identifying the Spirit with Christ — 
on the contrary, he is careful rather to obsfcr\'e their distiitct- 
ness — ^but by equating the two. He read the character and 
discerned the purpose of the Spirit from his knowledge of 
the character and purpose of Jesus, In fact, just as John 
afterwards averred that Jesus had “ declared the Father ”, 
so Paul in effect assumes that He had revealed the Spirit, 
It is plainly his conviction that it is the privilege of every 
true Christian to have the Spirit, to be “ in the Spirit ”, to 
have the Spirit in him. 

The Church. 

But the Spirit is only one of the terms in which Paul 
describes the sphere or atmosphere in which the new life is 
lived. He saw that life lived also in the sphere of the Fellow- 
ship or Church, and, still more commonly, as lived “ in Christ ”. 
The last phrase, which he employs so frequently in various 
forms (“ in Christ ”, “ in die Lord ”, “ in Him ”), offers a 
real difficulty to the modem mind, even when we have got 
beyond the conception of the living Christ as just the man 
Jesus raised to heaven. The difficulty is removed, however, 
when we keep in mind the corrdation of these three phrases, 
which mutu^y explain each other. Thinking of Qirist in 
terms of the Spirit, Paul could thmk of Him as immaterial 
and omnipresent, in whom it was possible to conceive of 
human souls as ensphered. Similarly he equated Christ with 
the Church. This was made possible by that conception of 
solidarity between the head of a group and the group itself 
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which was so familiar to andent thought. Paul’s frequent 
description of the Church as the Body of Christ is more than 
an ordinary metaphor or figure of speech. It signals to reality 
at several points, the inherent relation of the several members 
to one another, the redprocal relation of the head to the 
members, the phenomena of nourishment and growth. And 
so, as Calvin says (and Pelagius before him), “ Paul calls Christ 
the Church In other words, he saw in the body of believing 
men and women a true representation of the living Christ on 
earth; and to belong to that Fellowship was to be “ in Christ 
In whichever way the new sphere was conceived, it was 
recognized by Paul as providing the condition for ethical 
development, the goal of w'hich was being “ conformed to the 
image of Christ Being “ in die Spirit ”, it was natural for 
the Christian to bring forth the “ harvest of the Spirit ”, 
the interior fruit of love, cheerfulness, tranquilhty, the virtues 
of long-temperedness, kindness, generosity, the external 
features of honour, considerateness, self-control {Gal. vi. 22 ), 
it was natural to take the spintual pomt of view, which is life 
and peace, instead of the material point of view, which is 
death {Romans viii. 6). In the sacred Sodety or Fellowship 
Paul saw a spedal function in quickening spiritual perception 
and educating consdence. It was the Fellowship of Christ, 
for Christ had called it into being, and within it the presence 
of Christ was specially manifest. For similar reasons it was 
the “ Fellowship of the Spirit And in taking to itself as 
it had done the andent name of Ecclesia or Churdh this new 
Sodety had served itself heir to the spiritual inheritance of 
Israel, to the consciousness of being God’s people, entrusted 
with the task of noaintaining His worship and making His 
name known. But the Fellowship was also an organ of spiritual 
insight. Within it Christians were taught as though by Christ 
Himself; it was “ in company with all God’s people that men 
were to learn the full dimensions of God’s love ”; and it was 
the community as a whole which was to grow up into “ a new 
man ”, a new humanity, in whose manifestation would be 
seen the true return of Christ. 
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The Lord’s Supper. 

Paul saw the appointed nourishment of this new life in 
the Word, and probably (though the e^dence is only indirect) 
in the Lord’s Supper. It was his teaching which was as milk, 
and which he would hiin have changed to meat for strong 
men, the total self-communication of God by which men 
‘ live ’ {Matthem iv. 4). The symbolism of the Lord’s Supper 
in which men partook of natural food with Christ’s teaching in 
their minds must necessarily have involved the conception of 
feeding upon Christ “ by faith in the heart But Paul does 
dwell on '^t aspect of the rite. In the 6rst of the two passages 
in which alone he refers to it he emphasizes its power to ecpress 
and confirm the fellowship of Christ’s living Body, the Church 
(of which the loaf was the symbol), based upon the new covenant 
sealed by His blood (of which the cup was the symbol). In 
the second passage he exhibits the power of the rite to call 
Christ to remembrance, to produce a vivid sense of His real 
presence with His disciples, who “ showed forth his death ” 
not only as a fact of history but as die secret of new life in 
themselves, in the spirit of brotherhood and sympathy which 
broke down all distinctions and swept avray all selfishness. 
If Paul connected the Eucharist with the idea of sacrifice at 
all (which is doubtful), the matter of the sacrifice was the 
Church itself, the Body of Christ. “ It is this,” says Augus- 
tine, “ that die Chunh celebrates by means of the sacrifice 
of the altar . . . where it is shown to ho: that in what she offers 
she herself is offered.” The same thought may find expression 
in Paul’s phrase, “ that the offering up of the Gentiles might 
be acceptable ”. The Life which was Salvation found its 
nourishment as well as its origin in a self-committal to God 
perpetually renewed. 

The Future Consummation. 

While Paul thus proclaimed and eaiplained Salvation as 
achieved in the past, and exhibited it as a process in the 
present, he looked forward to its consununatim in the future. 
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This consummation he connected sometimes with the anti- 
cipated return of Christ, sometimes with what ■was to follow 
after death. He appears to have shared at first in tlie con- 
viction of the primitive community that the coming of Christ 
would take place very shortly, indeed within his own lifetime. 
In his later Epistles he fixes his mind rather upon death as 
the horizon of earthly experience, beyond which lies resur- 
rection and the consummation of salv’ation. As to the events 
which were to precede the Lord’s return, and the circum- 
stances of His appearing, Paul was content to reproduce the 
scheme and the imagery which were characteristic of the Jewish 
apocalypses and had their origin in prophetic descriptions of 
the day of the Lord. His own contribution to the subject is 
found in two conceptions in which he shows striking originality. 
The first has to do with the character of the anticipated blessed- 
ness. This is not to be looked for in any kind of gratification 
of the senses, tastes, or ambitions, nor yet in any trimnph of 
national or individual aspirations, but in a personal relation 
between the Sa'viour and the saved. His own contribution to 
this aspect of the subject is given in such phrases as, “so 
shall we be ever with the Lord “ to depart and be with 
Christ, whidi is far better ”. It is in the continuation and the 
perfecting of the relation established by faith that he sees the 
complete realization of salvation. 

Paul equally shows originaiity in the conditions which he 
anticipates for the life beyond the grave. On the one hand, 
in contradistinction to the Jewish doctrine of a future life, 
which posited a resurrection of the .corporeal frame, Paul 
cat^orically asserted that “flesh and blood can not inherit 
the ELingdom of God On the other hand he rejected all 
suggestion of a future existence in a disembodied state and 
taught that for the fleshly body would be substituted a body, 
frame, or form which belonged to the spirit-world. So Redemp- 
tion would find its completion when the Lord should “ fa^on 
anew our body of humiliation, that it may be conformed to 
the body of his glory Fello'wship with Christ and likeness 
to Christ, these were the two essential things in Paul’s hope 
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of the future. When we realize what Sal\'ation meant f<;r 
Paul, how it included all the religious hopes which he had 
cherished as a Jew, how it offered the immediate fulfilment 
of these, only in a higher and transcendent form, how in regard 
to every factor of that salvation and everj- stage in it, Christ 
was the sufficient means and the necessary agent for its accom- 
plishment, we see how' natural it was for Paul to place Christ 
in the highest category he could venture to claim for Him. 
He had begun by recognizing Christ as the IVIessiah of Jewish 
expectations. And this carried with it the assigning to Chri^^ 
of certain prerogatives and functions, such as pre-existence, 
kingship in the Kingdom of God, and the function of Judge 
before whose tribunal all men must appear. 

Ghristolo^. 

That Paul also took over from the primitive community 
the conception of Christ as ‘ Kyrios ’ or Lord has been strongly 
denied in recent years by scholars who would trace the usage 
to Hellenistic sources, and find its explanation in a desire to 
equate Christ with the heroes of mystery cults to whom this 
title was commonly given. This theory, however, is now 
losing ground, and the probability is that the source of the 
title is to be found not in Hellenism but in the Old Testament, 
and ^ecially in the LXX, where it appears very frequently 
as the Gre^ form of the word which the Jews in reading 
substituted for Jehovah. What makes this highly probable 
is the fact that Paul not only gives Christ the tide, but transfers 
to Him many of the functions and phrases which in the Old 
Testament are associated with “the Lord". And there is 
further evidence from other terms which he uses in rdference 
to Christ. Thus he undoubtedly conceives of Him as the 
Wisdom of God, and in Colossians claims for Him functions 
in connexion wiffi creation which in the Jewish literature had 
been claimed for Wisdom. In speaking of Efim as the Glory 
and as the Rock or Stone, he equates Him with figures to which 
Old Testament writers ^d attached great significance. This 
diows the field in which Paul’s mind was working in the 
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search for analogies and terms in which to account for Christ, 
and points clearly to the Old Testament as the source of the 
term Kyrios also. 

WTiatever may be the significance of the Messiahship and 
the Lordship for Paul it is clear that it did not impinge upon 
the conviction, which also he shared with the primitive Church, 
as to the reality and completeness of our Lord’s hmnanity. 
This was indeed indispensable to the explanation which Paul 
gave of salvation. Christ was one with the world of men He 
came to save. At the same time He was one with the Father. 
He had been originally in the form of God, and might have 
been equal with God, but had refused to look to his own 
things. On the contrary. He had emptied Himself, and was 
found in the form of a man, so truly a man that He shared 
the human experience of being “ a thrall, subjected to evil 
spirit forces And God had bestowed on Him the equality 
He had refused to claim, giving to Him “ the name which is 
above every name ”, the name of Lord. 

If this title of ‘ Lord ’ indicates the rank which Paul c laims 
for Christ, the description, “ the Son ”, used absolutely or 
emphasized in such a phrase as “ the Son of his love ”, makes 
clear the relation he believed Him to have to God, a relation 
persoiial, ethical, and inherent, involving community of pur- 
pose and a community of nature, and yet compatible with that 
subordination which Paul always recognizes in the relation- 
ship. Paul never speaks of Christ as ‘ God ’. In one or possibly 
two cases there may be room for rmcertainly; but that is 
swept away by the improbability that his monotheistic con- 
Auctions would have allowed him to take that step, and by the 
absence of any indication of the violent opposition which such 
teaching would certainly have roused among the Jews. What 
we see in the Apostle is one who was compelled by all he 
knew of Jesus, and by all that he and others experienced of 
the power of the living Christ, to take up to Him the attitude 
which otherwise men take up to God alone, to pray to Him, 
to trust Him, to worship Him, one who was thus pressed up 
to the verge of acknowledging Christ as God but withheld 
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from doing so by his hereditary monotheism. Paul thus be- 
comes the first illustration of the truth that “ the realitj' of 
the creeds lies in that surrender of the soul which precedes 
their articulate utterance”. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews 

The particular contribution of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to Christian theology is delimited by the purpose of the auth<’>r, 
and this again is inspired by the reli^ous history and situation 
of those to whom he writes. These appear to have been a 
small but homogeneoTis group, possibly a local church at Rome 
or in its neighborhood, for whom ^e synagogue had been 
the portico of the Church. As Jews, either by race or by 
conviction, they had been in the habit of attaching the highest 
value to the Levitical system, and particularly to tibe cere- 
monies of the Day of Atonement. They had become Christians, 
but the glamour of old associations and of the old ritual was 
still strong upon them. Some crisis in the afiairs of the Chrch 
or of Judaism (possibly the outbreak of the war widi Rome) 
had created a feeling of spiritual insecurity. Th^ virere seriously 
tempted to fall back from what was only spiritually discerned 
upon what appeared to be more real, because visible and 
tangible, upon the external forms of ritual, sacrifice, and priest- 
hood, familiar from the Book of the Law. The writer of this 
Epistle would recall them to imhesitating all^;iance to Christ 
and the spiritual view of life, to the recognition that faith is 
“ sure confidence in what we hope for, a conviction of the 
reality of the unseen ”. His bede-roll of the heroes of faith 
is a list of those who ” endtured as sedng the invisible 

The invisible was “ within the veil ”, that is to say, for 
this writer the Tabemade with its successive dhambos lead- 
ing ultimately throu^ a heavy curtain to the Holy of Holies 
was an eloquent symbol of human life; religion was a means 
of access to God; it functioned primarily through worship; 
and what those he wrote for required to be assured of was 
that in every particular the means whereby access to God had 
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i'.’.'n secured under the Old Covenant were even more efFectu- 
asly i'ro\*ided in and by Christ; in fact, the old apparatus of 
v.nrship was related to the means of access available in Him 
only as the shadow to the substance. And what is central to 
hi? exhibition of the transcendent character of the Christian 
dispensation is the representation of Christ as Priest or High 
Pr.est, whose death was a sacrifice in the power of which He 
passed within the veil, into the world of reality, and at the 
same time secured for men cleansing from their sins and free 
and confident access to God. The writer works out the analog^' 
in detail, marking the similarities and the differences between 
the Levitical priesthood and the priesthood of Christ. Thus, 
He is a priest, but one “ after the order of Melchizedec ” (cp. 
Psalm cx, 4), where the contrast is with the Levitical priest- 
hood which is “ after the law of an external conoinandment ”, 
and the suggestion is near at hand that “ the priesthood wdiich 
can bring us nearer God must be one of ixrherent character 
and personality ”. His priesthood is unique and unchange- 
able. He Himself is holy, undeEled, and sq>arate from sinners, 
yet not because He does not know the power of temptation; 
on the contrary He has been *' tempted like as we are yet 
without sin ”. He entered not into a holy place made with 
hands, but into heaven itself. The sacrifices of the tabernacle 
could never “ take away sin ”, however frequently and faith- 
fully they were repeated. The sacrifice of Christ needed no 
repetition, and it was completely effective, as “the offering 
of the body of Jesus Christ thmugfr which we have been 
sanctified “ Having therefore boldness to enter into the 
holy place by the blood of Jesus, . . . and having a hig^ priest 
over the house of God, let us draw near with a true heart.” 

So die writer summarizes his message and appeal; and it 
should be noted how much of what is cardinal in Paul he 
either omits or only touches perfunctorily. He shows no 
interest in the teaching of Jesus; he never refers to His re- 
surrection, althougfi he assumes it; he makes no use of the 
word ‘ love and no significant use of the Fatherhood of God 
or the Lor^hip of Christ or the conception of the Spirit. 
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He does not mention the EudiarUt, and betrays no intercet 
in the organization of the Church. 

It does not follow that the writer to the Hebrews was 
either ignorant of or indifferent to these tilings. His main 
contribution is an interpretation of the work of Christ based, 
as Paul’s was not, upon the analogy of the Levitical sjstem. 
But he shares with Paul in his convictions as to the real 
humanity of Jesus, as to His unique Ponship, as to the necessity 
of His death, and His abilitj' to “ save to tire uttermost those 
who “ come unto God through him 

The Apocalypse 

The Apocalypse of John, the nucleus of which may be 
practically contemporary with the Epistle to the Hebrews, gives 
special development to two subjects in Christian theology, tt) 
the appreciation of the person and work of Christ, and to the 
presentation of the “ times of the end As to the latter the 
specific contribution of this writer is only slight. The greater 
part of his material is taken over from earlier Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic, and what has significance for his own point of view is 
found in the alterations which he makes in order to fit the 
anticipations to the drcumstances of his own time, and in the 
additions for which he appears to be himself responsible. 
The latter represent almost entirely the destruction of the 
political forces by which the Church was challenged followed 
by the idealizing of present earthly conditions. But the seventh 
chapter emphasizes the universality of salvation, and describes 
salvation as finally experienced in terms of worship and security 
and fixedom from sorrow. And the book runs out on the same 
ethical and personal note which we find in Paul and John. 
“ His servants shall serve him; for they shall see his face.” 
“ Even so, come. Lord Jesus.” 

But the most striking feature in die theology of the book 
is the position assigned to the Lord Jesus, the exalting of His 
Divine glory and of His redeeming work. In the eyes of the 
writer it is He indeed who is the author of the book. He is 
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its centre, and at every point is seen exalted in supreme autho-> 
rity over human affairs. The letters to the seven Churches 
embody the conviction of Christ’s living activity, of His know- 
ledge of, and interest in, the situation and character of each 
particular Church. He dispenses praise and blame, warning 
and promise. He holds the keys of human destiny. His 
existence reaches back to before the beginning of creation. 
He is the absolutely living one, by whom it can be said, as 
God alone can say, “ I am the first and the last.” The descrip- 
tion of the Ancient of Days in Daniel is transferred to Him. 
He holds the keys of Ha^ and of death. He shares with 
God in the praises of heaven. Even angels join in worshipping 
“ God and the Lamb ”. If it cannot be said that the conception 
of Christ underlying this and similar language really goes be- 
yond the conception reached by Paul, it is found here clothed 
in imaginative forms and associated with the traditional attri- 
butes of the Most High which have the effect of reducing 
the distinction between Christ and God to vanishing-point. 

The title of “ the Lamb ” links the thought of the Apocalypse 
with the Gospel of John. It is no mere title but a description 
of Christ in the special aspect of His relation to men which 
is revealed in the sacrificial death upon the Cross. It is in 
the character of the Lamb that He takes His place in the 
centre of the heavenly Court; to Him as such belongs the 
book of Life wherdbn are written the names of the redeemed; 
and as such He is at once the light and the temple of the new 
Jerusalem. In one pr^nant phrase the writer penetrates more 
deeply than any other writer of the New Testament into the 
mystery of Divine suffering as the price of redemption — the 
lamb slain from the foundation of the world 

The Epistle of James 

The strictly theological material of this Epistle is so limited 
in extent and so imdeveloped in character ^t it is tempting 
to suppose, as many good scholars have done, that it reflects 
the incipient stage of Christian theology, and must be dated 
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certainly before the epistolary work of Paul. But there is 
internal evidence to the contrary. It is difiScult to believe 
otherwise than that James had learnt, by hearsay at least, of 
the antithesis between faith and works which was so emphati- 
cally drawn by Paul. And there is no indication that this anti- 
thesis had been clearly raised by anyone previous to the Apostle. 
And another explanation is at hand to account for the diminished 
theological interest in this Epistle. Other documents belonging 
to the last third of the century, such as the non-Pauline portions 
of the Pastoral Epistles and the Second Epistle of Peter give 
evidence of the same phenomenon, which manifests itself 
even more clearly in the next century, e.g. in the Epistle of 
BcfftuAas, the Teaching of the Ttoehe Apostles, and the Shepherd 
of Hennas. The outstanding fact is that the glow of the 
Pauline Epistles is no longer there. Reconciliation with God, 
death to sin and resurrection to newness of life in Christ 
crucified and risen, union vrith Christ by faith, possession of 
the Spirit of sonship as the pledge of eternal life and the 
source of unhampered spiritual energy — ^these splendid con- 
victions of the earlier time are no longer recognized. Less 
emphasis is laid upon the Fatherhood of Gk)d, die sacrifice of 
Christ, and the groimds and motives of a good life. Even when 
the same terminology is used, it lacks the freshness and spon- 
taneity of experience. Organization has largely taken the 
place of inspiration. Emphasis is now concentrated upon faith 
as the acceptance of truth, or as the body of truth to be 
accepted, “ the faith once for all delivered to God’s people 
The high tides of the Spirit had passed, and men less con- 
scious of inward guidance and authority fell back upon die 
authority of the Church, “ the pillar and bulwark of the truth 
The spiritual experiences of ^e earlier times were not repro- 
duced in many of the later converts, and for their sakes it 
became necessary to insist more and more on “ good works ” 
as the expression of true Christianity and the guarantee of 
sincerity. The spirit and many of the forms of Judaism filtered 
back into the Christian Churdi. 

The Epistle of James is a conspicuous example of this 
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moralistic tendency. Among the good gifts of God the chiefest 
is the “ word of truth ”, by which when it is implanted in the 
heart Christians are bom to be “ a kind of first-fruits of God’s 
creatures This word of truth embodies the perfect law, 
which is really the Mosaic law set in the light of Christ’s 
teaching. Faith is the activity in man whereby he accepts this 
word of truth both theoretically and practically. It is the 
firm persuasion that the word which God has spoken is a 
true word together with the resolve to obey it. It is “ faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ ” because it means acceptance of 
His claim to be Messiah and of His authority as giver of new 
forms to the law. It is claimed as an intrinsic quality of this 
faith that it produces good works. So that “ faith without 
works is dead”. Herein James appears to be intentionally 
controverting not so much the teaching of Paul (“ by faith 
ye are saved ”) but rather a misunderstanding and misappli- 
cation of that teaching. Paul would not have disagreed with 
James, however much James might insist on disagreeing with 
Paul. For Paul also faith without works is dead, in the sense 
that he also looked to faith to produce Christian character 
and conduct. The real difference lay in their respective inter- 
pretations of faith. For James it was the assent to revealed 
truth which carried its own imperative; and justification or 
righteousness followed as the result and reward of faith. For 
Paul it was a personal self-committal to God in Christ, which 
in itself opened the way for the coming of salvation as the 
undeserved gift of God, but which at the same time being 
“ made operative through love ” established a faith-union with 
Christ whereof Christian character and conduct was the 
natural result. The difference in the conception of religion 
shows itself further in the absence from the later documoxt 
of any emphasis on the Spirit, and from the thinning of the 
Fatherhood of God to its identification with the idea of 
Creation. 
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The Johannine Theology 

The much debated question as to the authorship of the 
Gospel and the first Epistle of John has not yet been solved. 
But it has &llen into the background in comparison with the 
yet more important question as to the characta- of the Gospel. 
Even if we were satisfied that John the son of Zebedee was 
its author we should still have before us the problem, Did 
he mean to write history or something dse? The phenomena 
by which his work differs from the Synoptic Gospels are 
familiar. The three place the scene of the Ministry mainly 
in Galilee, John mainly in Judea. The three suggest one 
year as the duration; John would give it three. The three 
arrange in various ways material which is chiefly made up of 
brief and vivid narratives of characteristic action, of mighty 
works, specially of healing and the casting out of demons, 
together with reports of sayings, parables, and discourses whose 
connexion with the narrative is topographical or chronological 
rather than genetic. In John the number of episodes related 
is much smaller, is, indeed, very few until we reach the Last 
Days, but in most cases the event related becomes a text, as 
it were, for a long discourse. These discourses purport to 
have been spoken by Christ, but in some cases certainly, in 
others probably, the speech of the Master passes imperceptibly 
into the language of the Evangelist. And when we compare 
what is reported as the utterance of Christ with the undoubted 
work of the Evangdist and that again with the reported speech 
of John the Baptist, we can detect no diflierence in style or 
tone; and these again show the closest similarity with the 
style and tone of the first Epistle. It is not possible to resist 
the conclusion that much of the discourse material is the 
reflective work of the Evangelist himself; and as it is not 
possible to say how much, it becomes necessary to treat as 
such all that is not attested as due to Jesus by the witness of 
the Synoptic Gospels. There is further a marked difference 
in the presentation of Christ. In particular, there is no trace 
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in John of any change or de\'elopment in Him or in His self- 
presentation to men. From the beginning He presents Him- 
self as the Messiah. So far from veiling the claim, He takes 
every opportunity to press it. His reported speech is marked, 
far more than in the Synoptists, by detailed and sustained 
argument with opponents, the general purpose being to assert 
and prove His claims. 

And this is precisely what the w-riter states clearly to have 
been his purpose in writing. It is that those to whom he 
writes “ may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing th^ may have life through his name ”. 
It need not be supposed that those whom he had in view were 
anything but believers already. His object is not to create 
faith, but to deepen and confirm it. Neither was it John’s 
purpose to substitute a new gospel for those already in exist- 
ence, nor yet expressly to correct these (though he does, in 
passing, tacitly correct certain mistakes) but to supplement 
them by deepening and enhancing the impression of the Divine 
glory of Christ, which they had suggested rather than pro- 
claimed. And this he does by reading back into the history 
of the Lord’s ministry the experience which Christians had 
had for sixty or seventy years of the presence and influence 
of the risen and glorified Christ. 

John, be it noted, neither adds nor omits any primary 
facts or convictions regarding Jesus (except that he makes no 
reference to the Virgin Birth). He either reproduces or assumes 
the main features of the Synoptic record, and the main inter- 
pretations we have found in Paul. He relates the Passion and 
the Resurrection with the same fulness as his predecessors. 
For him, as for Paul, Christ is the Messiah, the Son of God, 
the revealer of the Father. His death is a sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. The same mystical union which Paul pre- 
dicated as the result of faith reappears in John, only treated 
with increased emphasis and elaboration, “ I am ^e vine; 
ye are the branches.” If, as has been said, the treatment of 
Ae subject falls short of Paul’s fervour, that is only natural. 
’The relationship is here looked at from the side of the giver. 
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While John builds into his theology the same factual materials 
as Pa\il, he gives to some of them an interpretation of his own. 
Thus, he accepts and elaborates Paul’s analogy to the sacrihcial 
death of Christ (“ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up ”); but he 
has also his own analogy, interpreting the sacrifice in terms 
of the Levitical system (“ Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world ”). The crudfbdon, accordii^ 
to John, took place at the time when the Paschal lambs were 
being slain. In the first Epistle he reveals a conception of 
sin as pollution which is not found in Paul (“ The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin ”). He reflects the 
conviction of a later generation in the teaching that baptism 
to be efScadous must be baptism with the Spirit as well as 
with mter. He tells about the last supper, but omits all refer- 
ence to the Eucharist. It is not enough to say that he takes 
the Institution and the memorable words for granted. For 
he appears deliberately to substitute for these the washii^ of 
the disdples’ feet, and it appears at least possible that he 
intended to direct attention away from the form of the Eucharist 
to its moral implications, already emphasized by Paul (“ I am 
among you as one that serves ”). And this may give the due 
to the ^fiScult problem presented in the siath chapter, where 
we find one sacramental conception, and that on the surface 
a very material one, embedded in teaching which strongly 
emphasizes a spiritual interpretation of the rite. The two 
points of view are thrown into a contrast which can only be 
ddiberate. And the contradiction is only to be solved by 
supposing that one theory is presented in its extremest form 
in order to be critidzed and interpreted in the lig^t of the 
other. 

What the Evangelist has seen and desires to set forth is 
the Divine glory of the Son of God. This has guided him in 
the sdection of the q>isodes in the life of Jesus which he 
relates. They are the striking ‘ signs ’, events, actions whidx 
were in fact transparendes through which that glory shone. 
Th^ are not to be imdeirstood as allegories, in which the 
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several details have their spiritual meaning, but as narratives 
of happenings in which one aspect or other of that glory was 
made manifest, Christ as the healer of human ills, as the 
creator of life which is beyond the reach of death, as the 
heavenly nourishment of that life. It is reported as a promise 
of Jesus that He would cause Himself to shine before those 
who believed on Him; and this is what the Gospel records 
that He did. It is not to be wondered at if the meaning of 
the action, being so much more wonderful to the Evangelist 
than the action itself, has reacted upon his narrative in the 
addition of significant features, the emphasizing of the super- 
natural, as though he felt it must have happened so, for that 
is what it meant. Moreover, in setting forth the spiritual 
realities which shine through these events, John writes with 
a consciousness of inspiration corresponding to that of the 
ancient prophets; the Spirit is leading him “ into all truth 
It is as natural for him to say “ Jesus said ” as it was for them 
to say “ Thus saith the Lord And the portrait which he 
gives of Christ springs from the fact that “ he transfers the 
picture of the exalted Christ as it stands before his soul to the 
earthly life of Jesus He links with the historical Jesus the 
blessed experiences which have become his through fellow- 
ship with the risen Lord. 

The Evangelist employs this method in order to press home 
one dominating conviction, that Christ is the incarnate self- 
expression of God. Yet, in doing so, he not only refrains 
from, he guards against, any inclination to sacrifice the true 
humanity of Jesus. Even more vividly than .the Synoptists 
he represents Him as sharing in the human conditions of life. 
He was “ that which we have heard, that which we have 
seen with our ^es, and our hands have handled ”. As Son 
He was subordinate to the Father. “ My father is greater than 
I.” “ The Son can do nothing of Himself.” But equally does 
he exalt the Divine glory of Christ, lifting the conception of 
Him to the plane of the imiversal, by interpreting Him in 
terms of life and light and Logos. For Jew and Gentile 
alike life, whether it was conceived as life with God or as 
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immortality, had been the object of age-long search and long- 
ing. Both the Synoptic Gospels and Paul had testified to the 
satisfaction of that longing through Christ; but John makes 
the conception central and cardinal. Christ is life; He has 
come to give life; He is the bread of life; He has “ the 
words of eternal life ”; that is to say, the communication of 
Himself to men both creates life and sustains it. The adjec- 
tive ‘ eternal * describes the quality of this Life rather than 
its duration. Its duration is a corollary from its quality. For 
it is Divine life, life on a plane be3«)nd the reach of imperfection, 
moral weakness, death. Its secret is foiuid in that knowledge 
of Gk>d which implies a relationship of confidence, submission, 
and love. And as Christ is Life and the mediator of Life to 
men, so is He Light, “ the light of the world ”, “ the light 
that lighteth every man coming into the world ”. He illumi- 
nates the sphere of unknown realities, after which the Greek 
mind had been groping in darkness. The light which radiates 
from Him is the light of the knowledge of God. His glory 
does not consist merely in power or splendour or an3rthing 
which He has for Himself alone; it is “ full of grace and 
truth ”; it has the quality of commTinicating itself to men and 
of unveiling the spiritual substance of life. 

If it is as Life and Light that the true nature of Christ 
enters into the experience of men, it is as the Logos that 
John represents His relation to God, noaking use of a term 
which would be quite familiar to Christians of Gredc culture, 
and hot without significance for those of Jewish upbringing. 
The two streams of speculation on Divine things urhich had 
employed this notion of the Word of God, had met in Philo, 
who found in it the organ of coimexion between the absolute 
good and the finite world of matter. It is not necessary to 
suppose that John was acquainted with the writings of the 
Alexandrian philosopher; but he must have breathed an 
intellectual atmosphere which was impregnated with his ideas. 
He knew that for a large section of the thinking world the 
Logos stood for the Divine Wisdom contemplated as though 
separable in thought from God, sometimes hypostatized as a 
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distinct personality, the organ of creation and the intermediary 
betvi’een God and His world. It was a step of the highest 
significance which John took (possibly anticipated by Paul) 
when he seized this half abstract, half personal conception 
and formulated the thought— the mysterious world-power, this 
messenger and mediator of God, whom Jews and Greeks sur- 
mised and accepted, whom they described by names of all 
kinds, but most comprehensively as the Logos, this being 
has clearly and convincingly revved himself, and we Chris- 
tians know him through blissful experience. He is our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The theology of John is thus almost wholly a Christology. 
And even here there is nothing of serious import which really 
goes beyond Paul. Again and again John crystallizes into a 
word or a phrase what Paul has put in a phrase or an argu- 
ment. But Paul’s theology appears as a deduction from Chris- 
tian experience; he builds towards it; it is an inescapable 
conclusion from what Christ has done for those who believe 
on Him. John starts from the other end, from the conclusion 
at which Paul arrives. He too finds in the facts and inferences 
of Christian experience the material for his conception of 
Oirist, but he t^ows them into the form of a portrait of the 
' historical Jesus ’, a report of Pfis handling of the problems 
of human life. This is most clearly seen in the teaching about 
the Holy Spirit. The eschatological sayings of the Synoptic 
Gospels had created, as we have seen, die gravest of problems 
for the Church towards the end of the first century. Paul 
had struck out a possible line of solution in his conception 
of the living and growing Church, the r^resentation of Christ 
as the returning l^rd. But a crisis of Judgment and a visible 
Farousia still remained part of Paul’s anticipation. John com- 
pleted the discovery of Paul. The whole future was already 
present. Eternal life was here and now;, only capable of in- 
definite development. Judgment had b^un already; it was 
continuous. And the return of CSuist had already taken place, 
He had returned as the Spirit. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Early Missionaries and St. Paul 

* 

Lack of Information on Apostolic Christianity. 

The historian has constantly to acknowledge the greatness 
of his ignorance and the insoluble character of the problems 
which confront him. Nowhere is this fact more evident than 
in the field of the history of primitive Christianity. This was 
fully realized by Eusebius when early in the fourth century of 
our era he set about writing what was henceforward known as 
‘ ecclesiastical history *. He was a learned and laborious man, 
and had at his disposal the best Christian library in the world. 
Moreover, he lived in Palestine and was familiar with all the 
scenes of our Lord’s ministry and of the earliest labours of 
the apostles. Yet how little light can be thrown on the great 
problem, as to how within a century and a half of the Cruci- 
fixion the saving name of Jesus had been proclaimed in well- 
nigh every part of the vast empire of Rome, and the knowledge 
of IRm had spread ht b^ond its frontiers.^ 

Nor are we able to do more than guess how the belief in 
Jesus had come to be, so to speak, developed into an organi- 
zation, widely scattered, yet so closely united in every part of 
the world that a movement in Asia Minor almost immediatdiy 
disturbed the peace of the churches in Rome and Carthage; 
and the troubles of the Christians in the heart of modem 
France were instantly communicated to the believers in Asia 
and Phrygia. The exact steps by which the Catholic Church 
made its appearance in the world are unknown to us; yet, 

^ Eusebius in tibe Pre&ce to his History says he has embarked on a desert 
and untrodden path nd dr/)^ 6Sdi'), ' 
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though unsupported by arms, money, or prestige, it was soon 
destined to prove itself the one indestructible force in the 
entire Roman Empire. 

Nations present on the Day of Pentecost. 

The first suggestion that faith in Jesus as the Christ vras 
intended to be widespread, at any rate in the Jewish world, 
is to be found in the enumeration of the peoples present at 
Jerusalem when the Holy Spirit descended upon the disciples 
on the day of Pentecost. There are said to have been in the 
city Parthians, Medes, Elamites, inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
Judaea, Cappadocia, the province of Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, 
Egypt, and Cyrene, strangers from Rome, Jews and prose- 
lytes, Cretans and Arabians. Again, the foreign synagogues, 
whose members assailed Stephen, are called those of the 
Libertines, Cyrenians, Alexandrians, Cilidans, and of the 
provincials of Asia.^ Thus firom the very first the book of Acts 
implies that the knowledge of the death, resurrection, and 
proclamation of Jesus as the Christ was being diffused in every 
part of the civilized world. 

Because the only definite information we have about early 
missionary work is that given in Acts and the Pauline Epistles, 
it is not possible to ignore the fact that the Roman Empire, 
even before the conversion of St. Paul, was full of unknown 
preachers of the Messiahship of Jesus. 

Although, therefore, we have to indulge in much con- 
jecture, it is absolutely necessary to try to obtain some idea 
of the possible extent of the labours of these forgotten mis- 
sionaries before the sending forth of Barnabas and Saul with 
their ‘ minister ’ Mark on their memorable expedition to 
Cyprus and the southern districts of Asia Minor. 

It is said that on the day of Pentecost of those who heard 
the speech of Peter three thousand were baptized. Whether 
this incident, as related by the author of Acts or of his source, 
is to be takan as literal history it is not necessary for our pre- 

^ Acts ii. 9-11; Acts vi. 9. Asia in the New Testament always means 
the Roman province. 
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sent purpose to discuss. The fact reixiains that a very large 
number of persons, including visitors to Jerusalem for die 
feast, were so far persuaded by Peter that they believed that 
the crucified Jesus was the promised Messiah, and submitted 
to an initiatory rite of baptism. When Pentecost was over 
these people for the most part went back to their homes, 
related their experiences to their friends, and thus prqiared 
for the future missionaries of the Gospel. That they ceased 
to be Jews and members of their respective synagogues is 
scarcely credible. They believed that the Messi^ had come, 
been raised from the dead, exalted to the right hand of God, 
and would return to save His people.^ 

Diffusion of the Gospel in the East. 

Of the different nationalities as they occur in Acts ii the 
first group is composed of those who lived on and beyond the 
eastern frontiers of the Roman world. 

The Farthians, Medes, Elamites, and the dwellers in 
Mesopotamia belonged to Rome’s great rival Parthia. These 
countries, as we learn from Josephus, were in constant com- 
munication with the Jews of Jerusalem; and in the days of the 
last Asmonaeans, the rival factions of that distracted family 
had looked for support either to the Romans or the Parthians. 
At a later date Herod Antipas, tetrardh of Galilee, had evi- 
dently a good deal to do as intermediary between the Caesar 
and the Great King. The story of Asinaeos and Anilaeus shows 
the power and turbulent characto: of the Jews of Mesopotamia 
as well as their unpopularity with the other inhabitants. The 
conversion of Izates of Adiabene and his mother Hdena reveals 
the ckee connexion between a frontier kii^dom lying on the 
borders of the two eiiq>ires and Judaism.^ That the faith in 
Jesus should spread eastward very early need not surprise us; 
and there may even be some basis of fact underlying the carious 
story of Ab^ of Edessa, who is said to have heard of the 
miracles of the Christ, and to have written asking Him to 

^ Josephus, Wars, I, i, i; I, xiii and xvi; Antiq,, ziv, 15; xviii, 4; xviii, 9; 
XX, a-4. ■ Antiq,, xviii, 9. 
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come to Edessa. In answer the King received a letter from 
the Lord promising that He would after His resurrection send 
a teacher who would cure him. By command of the ^Master, 
the Apostle Thomas dispatched Thaddasus (Addai), one of 
Seventy, who after healing and converting Abgar became 
Bishop of Edessa. Eusebius, the chiurch historian, who was a 
native of Syria, says that the correspondence was preserved in 
his time (c. 320) at Edessa. The story is generally discredited, 
though it has at least this much probability that it has a parallel 
in that told by Josephus about Izates King of Adiabene and 
his mother Helena, who embraced Judaism, a proof of the 
interest the petty princes of the Near East took in the affairs 
of Palestine; and although the first Christian Abgar of Edessa 
is placed at the end of the second century, there may well have 
been a tradition of the Gospel having been preached in Edessa 
in the daj^ of Abgar the Black, who was a contemporary of 
the Christ.^ 

Labours of the Twelve Apostles Unknown. 

This hypothesis, for it cannot be more, would if accepted 
involve important consequences. The disappearance of the 
original Apostles of Jesus is a perplexing problem. In the first 
chapters of Acts they are represented as the recognized rulers 
of the church, but after the persecution about Stephen we 
hear no more about the activities of the Twd.ve. One of them, 
James, the brother of John, was slain by Herod. Peter was 
imprisoned but delivered; the rest, with the doubtful excep- 
tions of John and Philip, vanish from the scene of history. 
None of the apostolic Fathers mention them; and we have to 
wait till the third century for any tradition about them; and 
even then such learned men as Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen have little to tell us. 

Possibility that most went to pread^ in the East. 

Eusebius, the father of Ecclesiastical History, widely read 

' Eusebius, H. E., I, zitL Ptof. Burkitt in his Eastern Oiristumty dis> 
cusses the l^iend. 
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as he was, can tell us nothing of the Tw'elve outside the New 
Testament, save on the authority of Origen, who in his corn- 
mentary on Matthew says that tradition makes Thomas go 
to Pardiia, Andrew to Scythia, John to Asia; the Roman pro- 
vince having early become more important than even Antioch 
as a Christian centre. Peter naturally, on the strength of his 
First Epistle, accepted at a very early date as genuine, is 
credited with evangelistic work in the Asiatic provinces to 
which the letter is addressed.^ 

It was a popular belief that the Lord had ordered the 
Apostles to remain in Jerusalem for twdve years and then to 
go forth to their different spheres. Tradition records that the 
majority went beyond the frontiers of the Roman world to 
Scythia, Parthia, Ethiopia, India, &c. Does this mean that 
the first missions were directed eastward to the Jews of the 
Dispersion? It would be but natural if it were so. As the 
historian Josephus sent (so he tells us) a Hebrew or Aramaic 
draft of his History of the Jevwsh War to the non-Greek- 
speakii^ Jews in Babylonia, where thqr were numerous and 
influential, so the first Christian missionaries at Jerusalem 
would naturally turn their eyes not so much to their brethren 
in the West as to the great Hebrew settlements in the East. 
Among these they may have had a transitory but not a per- 
manent success in persuading people to acknowledge Jesus 
as the Christ, but their converts may have gradually aban- 
doned thdb: belief and become merged in the prevailing 
Judaism. This would account for the disappearance of 
definite record of the labours of most of the Twelve and 
conserve the widespread conviction that they were active 
missionaries.^ 

The general impression which consideration of the very 

* Eusebius, H. E., Ill, i, quoting Origen’s ' Commentary on Genesis. 
In H. E.f V, X, mention is made of Bartfholomew having left a copy of Matthew 
in Hebrew characters in India. 

* The rabbinical schools in Babylonia were very influential, and wherever 
they were Christianity made but little progress among the Jews. Galilee, 
where was the patriarch and the sdiool of Tiberias, though it had been the 
scene of Chrisrs preaching, had very few Christians in the fourth century. 
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meagre sources leaves on me is that it is probable that most 
of the first apostles travelled, as was not unnatural, eastward 
with their messs^e, which had few results; because the Jewish 
and eschatological preaching of Jesus as the Messiah could 
have had little permanent hold on communities of Jews, when 
His return was, to them at least, so unaccountably delayed. 
Certainly the Christians later made a great thrust eastward, 
but this wras when they had broken with Judaism, and after 
the Apostolic Age had passed away. 

Earliest Missionary Work Unrecorded — Summary of 
Events in Acts. 

We have next to inquire from the Acts of the Apostles 
what missionary work had been accomplished before the 
labours of Paul and Barnabas are recorded. 

Before doing so, however, it is necessary to enter upon the 
question of chronology. The narrative in Acts does not help 
us much. What is found in the first ei^t chapters from 
the Ascension to the death of Stq>hen may have occupied 
some years or a few weeks. Leaving out the questions of 
sources and doublets, and taking the bare record of Acts i-vii 
as it stands, we have: (i) the Ascension of the Lord; (2) the 
assembly of the church to fill the place of the traitor Judas; 
•(3) the day of Pentecost, the speedi of Peter, and the enrol- 
ment of 3000 members of the new commimity; (4) the healing 
of a lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, arrest of 
Peter and John, who the nmrt day were brought before the 
Sanhedrin and, after making thdr defmce, were dismissed; 
(5) the liberality of Barnabas and the dishonest act of Ananias 
and ' Sapphira; (6) another arrest by the priesthood of the 
Apostles owing to their increasing popularity; (7) the com- 
plaint of the Hellenists, the choice of the seven, and the 
preaching of Stephen. 

Now all that is here recorded, even if we ignore the 
possible repetition of facts related, for example the two 
narratives of the gift of the Spirit and the two arrests of 
the disciples, mi^t all have happened within a few days. 
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certainly during the summer following the day of Pentecost, 

This is followed inuxiediately by the conversion of Saul, 
the persecutor, on his way to Damascus, where he had heard 
that there were many of ‘ the Way ’ and had asked the High 
Priest to authorize their arrest. No hint, however, is given 
as to hovT Damascus became a centre of the new faith; yet 
Ananias, to whom Saul was sent to be healed of his blindness, 
seems not to have been a very recent convert. The labours 
of Philip, one of the Seven, and of Peter and John in Samaria 
are next mentioned, without any note whatever as to time, 
and lastly we find Samabas fetching Saul to Antioch, where 
an important work of conversion was going on, with the 
result of what is called a ‘ great crowd ’ of disciples being 
added to the church. This so far attracted public attention 
in the city that the name Christian was bestowed on the 
bdievers.^ 

At last we are given a definite date in the Acts. Herod 
Agrippa, here called Herod the King, persecuted some mem- 
bers of the church in Jerusalem, beheaded James, the brother 
of John, and arrested Peter. When the ‘ angel ’ freed the 
Apostle, he went to the house of Mary, the mother of Mark, 
told those assembled at prayer there to inform the other 
James of his deliverance, and apparently left Jerusakjli, to go 
whither we are not told. We know, however, that this Herod 
was made King of Judaea in 41 and died at Caesarea in 44. 
According to Acts, as to the chronological order of which we 
cannot be sure, it was subsequent to this that Paul and Bar- 
nabas began their' first missionary journey. 

Paul’s Statement of his Acts after his Conversion. 

In his epistle to the Galatians Paul supplements the nar- 
rative in Acts, and in some respects gives an entirely different 
impression as to what is there said to have occurred. He 

^ The name ‘ Christian ’ in Acts xi. 26, is only in the New Testament 
applied to the believers by Herod Agrippa II, Acts zzri. 28. In x Peter iv. 
16, they are to glorify God and not be ashamed if any of them suffer ‘ as a 
Christian ’. 
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implies that more than seventeen years had elapsed between 
his conversion and the writing of the letter. He allows 
three years from the time he went to Arabia, whither, it is 
generally assumed, the Apostle retired, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of meditation. But it is not impossible, especially in view 
of his having incurred the suspicion of the ethnarch of the 
native king, that Paul was engaged in preaching the Gospel 
around Damascus, and in the Decapolis. Three years after his 
conversion, and not very soon as Acts seems to imply, Paul W'ent 
to Jerusalem and saw Cephas, and James, the Lord’s brother, 
staying there fourteen days. He revisited the dty after a 
further period of fourteen years. In the meantime he had been 
in Syria and Cilicia, and was known at Jerusalem only as a 
former persecutor who had become a zealous preacher of the 
Gospel. On the occasion of this vidt, Paul had evidently been 
associated with Barnabas, and had completed his first mis- 
sionary journey, related in Acts siii-xiv. As to how long 
Barnabas and Saul worked together after being sent on their 
noission from Antioch, Acts is disappointingly silent. 

But it is evident that Paul dtuing these seventeen years 
had both independently and in connexion with Barnabas done 
a great deal of evangelization, outside Cyprus and the south- 
west of Asia Minor, of which there is no record whatever. 
Besides these two there were many missionaries; but it would 
appear that little or nothing had been done in the west, except 
possibly in the Asian province. 

First Preachers probably seldom molested. 

As far as we are informed, except in Jerusalem, there had 
been no molestation of the preachers, although Paul provoked 
hostility at Damascus, which was only natural, considering his 
antecedents. Nor do we hear of any of these unknown mis- 
sionaries gathering their converts into churches. It seems 
permissible to hazard a conjecture that they confined them- 
selves to proclaiming Jesus to be the Messiah, as to accept 
Him would not necessarily imply a severance frmn the syna- 
gogues which they were accustomed to frequent. In the East 

(]>»18) S7 
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the Jewish conmnmities were large and probably wealthy and 
influential; nor was there any strong prejudice against the race 
as there was later in every Greek dty. Those who believed in 
Jesus as the Christ may well have been allowed to be un- 
noticed and to have provoked no hostility by promulgating 
their doctrine concerning Him. 

Reasons for Hostility to them in the West. 

It was quite otherwise when the preachers turned west- 
ward. There they were in an entirely different atmosphere. 
The Jewish religion was tolerated, and even privileged, but 
the people were hated and suspected. This made the Jews 
likely to be intolerant of any novel doctrine which mi^t draw 
suspicion upon their communities. The Apostles, when the 
Jews drove the disciples out of the syns^gues, were com- 
pelled to establish themselves in chur^es. Their preaching 
of Jesus as a Messiah or King gave Jews and Gmtiles a handle 
against them, especially in Asia, a province devoted to the 
worship of Rome and Caesar.^ Jerusalem was not the centre of 
this hazardous propaganda; but Antioch, the greatest dty 
in the east. There we find the five founders of western 
missionaty work in the preachers and teachers whose names 
are recorded in Acts, Barnabas, Symeon Niger, Ludus of 
Cyrene, Manahem a foster brother of Herod Antipas, and 
Saul. 

The mention of Ludus of Cyrene is interesting, because 
this province is one evidently important in early Christianity 
of the evangelization of whi<^ nothing is related. Cyrenians 
are said to have been present on the day of Pentecost, and 
theirs was one of the synagogues in Jerusalem said to have 
been hostile to St. Stephen. No less than four are mentioned 
by name in the New Testament, Simon who bore the Lord’s 
Cross, and his sons Alexander, and Rufus, and Ludus; and 
before Barnabas and Saul had started from Antioch, Cyprians 
and Cyrenians had preadied Christ to the Greeks. Yet with 

* See die diapter by the late Professor H. T. F. Duckvrorth in Foakes- 
Jackson and Lake’s Beginmags cf Chmtianity, Vol. I, Part II, Chapter I. 
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the exception of Synesius, it is hard to recall a single Christian 
bishop in the first four centuries who hailed from Gyrene.^ 
The evangelization of those two early and most important 
centres of early Christianity, Alexandria and Carthage, is not 
so much as hinted at in the New Testament. 

It has been already indicated above that, except of 
St. Peter, we have no definite information of the labours of 
any of the rest of the Twelve Apostles in Acts or elsewhere 
in the New Testament. None of the other missionaries or 
preachers mentioned was an immediate follower of Jesus; 
though tradition places a few among the Seventy mentioned 
in the Third Gospel. In this category we may place Barnabas 
of C3^rus, Saul of Tarsus, John, Mark, Silas, Timothy, 
Philip the Deacon, and Stephen the protomartyr. 

The Mission to Cyprus. 

Not more than twenty years after the Crucifixion, and 
possibly less, the three delegates of the Church of Antioch, 
Barnabas, Saul, and thdr younger companion John Mark, a 
relative of Barnabas embarked at Sdeuda and landed at Sala- 
mis in Cyprus. From what we have gathered from Acts the 
island, then full of Jews, was hardly virgin soil fisr the evan- 
gelists. These three preached in the synagogues and seem to 
have had few adventures till they reached Paphos at its eastern 
extremity. Here we meet with a dramatic yet most perplexing 
incident. The island of Cyprus was a senatorial province in 
the hands of a pro-consul named Sergius Paulus. This great 
ofiicial, who is described in Acts as a man of intelligence, sent 
for Barnabas and Saul and inquired about the subject of their 
preadbing. He had an evident interest in such matters, as he 
kept by him a Jew named Bar-Jesus, who is called a ‘ magician 
and false prophet ’. This man endeavoured to dissuade the 
pro-consul from listening to the two missionaries, and was 
sternly rebuked by Saul, now called Paul, and smitten with 
temporary blindness. 

* Cvrene was inhabited largely by Jews; and it is remarkable how slowly 
Ghristianity made ita way in such countries or cities. Josephus, XIV, vii, a. 
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The bearing of this somewhat bald narrative on early 
Christian missions is important. 

Missionaries and Miracles. 

In the first place, though nothing is said about the false 
prophet exercising his magical arts, but only of his powers of 
persuasion, there is, at least, an implication that the first 
Christian preachers were regarded by many who opposed 
them as workers of magic. It will not be forgotten that St. 
Paul first suffered persecution at the hands of Gentiles when 
he cast the spirit of divination out of the girl at Philippi; or 
that at Ephesus the sons of the High Priest Scseva tried to 
cast out a demon by the Name of Jesus, as by a valuable charm 
possessed by the Apostle. Even more remarkable is the legend 
which has made the career of Simon Peter one continued 
contest with the nu^dan Simon Magus, in which the inferior 
magic of the pretender is defeated by the superior wonders 
wrought by the Apostle. That the career of every Christian 
missionary was supposed to be accompanied by supernatural 
happenings is certain; nor were these considered by any 
means to confirm the truth of what he taught. On the con- 
trary, both Jew and heathen boasted that they possessed at 
least equal powers. 

Silence about Sergius Paulus. 

The disappearance of Sergius Paulus from not only the 
record preserved in Acts — for the author at times condenses 
his narrative by omission of matters which would be to us of 
the highest interest — ^but also of all mention in subsequent 
legend is very strange. No convert of such rank and impor- 
tance is mentioned in the New Testament. True, we have no 
record of him outside Acts; nevertheless there is in the Fasti 
a Sergius Paulus consul suffecius in a.d. 94, and the fact 
that this one is called by so well informed a writer proconsul 
(aaSwraros) forbids us to rdegate him to the long list of ima- 
ginary characters in early Christian story. It has been inferred 
.that ^ul of Tarsus took the name of Paulus in honoixr of his 
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first distinguished convert, but there is absolutely no warrant 
for this. Nor did Sergius Paulus catch the imagination of any 
hagiographer. He disappears entirely. Perhaps too much im- 
portance is attached to the word * belie\'ed which is often 
used in the New Testament in the sense of becoming a mem- 
ber of the Christian society, whilst all that may be implied is 
that Sergius Paulus, seeing the power of the apostle in blinding 
Bar-Jesus or Elymas, and being struck by what he had heard, 
was greatly impressed. At any rate he does not subsequently 
figure as a Christian.^ 

Paul and Barnabas in south of Asia Minor. 

After Cyprus we are told of the joint work of Paul and 
Barnabas in Asia Minor. If it lacks the vividness of the 
description of later events related by an eyewitness, the nar- 
rative throws much light on missionary methods in the early 
days of the Gkispel. 

Pisidian Antioch caimot have been a large town. It con- 
tained one synagogue, to which if anything of interest occurred 
almost all the inhabitants flocked. This happened when Paul, 
at the invitation of the elders, addressed the coi^egation. It 
would not seem that the subject of the sermon gave any offence: 
on the contrary it was eagerly listened to, and the Apostle was 
invited to preach again on the followii^ Sabbath. In the 
meantime everyone was talking about the newcomers, and 
nearly the entire population, Jewish and Gentile, came to 
hear them. This aroused tihe jealousy of the Jews, whose 
opposition caused the Apostles to make the momentous 
decision to address themselves henceforward to the Gentiles. 
It is possible that, as ‘the word of the Lord is said to 
have spread throughout the district ’, the preaching continued 
for some time; but finally the leading Jews prejudiced the 
more important women in the city against Paul and 

^ Renan (St. Paid) thinks that the * conversion of Sergius Paulus 
meant no more than t^t he was convinced of Paul’s power by Sie fact that 
he overcame Elymas. But this does not explain how no notice was taken of 
such a convert as the Ptoconsul of Cyprus. 
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Bamabas; and they were expelled from the neighbourhood. 

This missionary journey is of special value as indicatii^ 
what must have been the course of much of the early preach- 
ing of the Gospel. The scene is not in a highly civilized coxmtry, 
with important towns in dose proximity to one another, but 
in a sparsely populated district amid mountainous surround- 
ings. The Antioch here mentioned was nothing like its name- 
sake in Syria, Lystra and Derbe were unimportant tovms at 
the time, and Iconium is described by the geographer Strabo 
as a little city (voSixyiov)?- 

There is nothing dramatic in the persecutions said to have 
been endured. The missionaries are driven out of places little 
better than villages, and pdted by shoutis^ mobs. They are 
not brought ‘ before kings and rulers ’, but before petty 
officials influenced by Jews and a few wealthy women, and 
the magistrates connive at the insults they endure. Their 
snfierings are of the sordid kind endured by the Methodists 
in the middle yearn of the eighteoith century. This makes the 
apparently dry record of Acts xiii-xv so interestii^, and, from 
its very absence of idealism, so graphic. 

Two thmgs shall be borne in mind before quitting the 
subject of this journey. One is that the work done was not 
rn nfin ed to dties or synagogues. From Lystra the word of tho 
Lord spread throughout the whole district. At Iconium the 
apostles remained for a considerable {Uav6v) time. When 
they fled to Lystra and Derbe they stayed to announce the 
Gospel in those cities and in the stuiounding coimtry. Not 
content with this they took their lives in their hands, and went 
over the country again to confirm the faith of their new converts 
and to add to the number of disciples. Further, they formed 
them into societies imder elders, perhaps similar to those of 
the synsgogues. This means that the missionary -work was 
done thoroughly and systematically, and everything possible 

^ The country seems to be singularly unlikely for pioneer missionaries 
to have visited of their own accord. The district^ where not desert, is swt- 
able for pasturage, and has never been populous, though Iconium was 
once an important Turkish capital. Deissmann says that Lystra is over 
4000 feet above the level 6f the sea. 
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to ensure its peimanence was accomplished. This is the first 
mention we have, moreover, of the establishment of Christian 
churches in heathen countries. Perhaps, previously to this, a 
heathen who believed in Jesus as the Messiah attached himself 
to a Christian, or even to the local Jewish synagogue, but Paul 
and Barnabas seem to have encouraged their converts to form 
communities of their own, a great step in the development of 
the Church. 

The principle of Gentile Christianity had been established 
by St. Peter when he baptized Cornelius, and ate with him 
and his company at his house of Caesarea. The work of Paul 
and Barnabas had proved the possibility of founding a great 
Gentile Church. 

Missionary Work of Paul, Silas, and Timothy. 

Into the settlement as arranged between Paul and Barnabas 
with the Church of Jerusalem, and in the subsequent parting 
of the two at Antioch, and with the discrq>ancies between the 
narrative in Acts and the statements of Paid in his letter to the 
Galatians, it does not seem necessary here to enter.^ The 
second journey undertaken by Paul, Silas, and Timothy 
illustrates another aspect of missionary enterprise in the first 
days of the Chiurch. 

True to bis principle of revisiting those he had converted, 
Paul with his companions, Silas and Timothy, went for the 
third time over the country known as Phrygia-Galatia. Save 
that he took Timothy to be his companion at Lystra, nothing 
is told us of his work; though it is possible that sickness or 
persecution, or perhaps both, drove him to take refuge in 
Galatia proper, where he founded a Christian community. 
At any rate the missionaries were not able to preach either 
in Asia or Bithynia; and owing to a vision of a naan of 
Macedonia appearing in a dream to Paul, and saying “ Come 
over to Macedonia and hdp us,” they took the momentous 
decision to preach the Gospel in Europe. 

It is renoarkable that Paul was not allowed at this time to 
^ Cf. Acts XV. 6-21 with Gal, ii. i 
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proclaim his message in the two provinces of Asia Minor, 
Asia and Bithynia, in which Christianity was soon destined 
to have its most important centres. The province of Asia 
was full of churches early in the second century, whilst the 
number of Christians in Bith3mia was the cause of no little 
perplexity to the younger Pliny about a.d. no. The question 
of the conversion of Asia must be deferred for the present, 
and we must follow Paul in his adventurous journey in 
Macedonia. 

Conditions of Early Missionary Travel. 

How the first preachers maintained themselves and were 
able to go as jBar as they did can only be conjectured. Some 
of the journeys of Paul and his companions must have been 
attended by extraordinary hardship. They probably carried 
a small stock of money, but otherwise they must almost 
literally have obeyed the Lord’s injunction to the Twelve 
in Matthew z. But in the ancient world hospitality to travellets 
was a duty recognized by Jews and Greeks as well as by 
Christians. In that curious document the Teaching of the 
Tzoehe Apostles, which has been well described as an intensely 
Jewish Catechism, not only apostles, but Christian travellers, 
are to be received for two and even three nights and given 
enough food to reach thdr next halting-place, a rule which 
may have been derived from a common Jewish practice. This 
ntay explain two circumstances recorded in Acts concerning 
the mission of Paul and Silas, One is the circumcision of 
Timothy before taking him as a companion. Outwardly Paul 
and Silas were Jevnsh teachers of some importance, and as 
such were certain of entertainment by their feUow countrymen. 
Had they been accompanied by a young Gentile, th^ would 
not have been sure of so ready a welcome.^ The other is 
that they were “ forbidden by the Holy Ghost to speak the 
word in Asia ”. In that populous province they must have 
passed through many Jewish settlements and have realized so 

^ Acts zvi. x-3. St. Luke’s comment is " on account of llte Jews in those 
parts ”. 
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thoroughly the hopelessness of their task as missionaries of 
Jesus that they felt that God had not called on them to make 
converts in the district. Nevertheless they pressed for^vard, 
and finding work in Bithynia equally impracticable, deter- 
mined, under divine guidance, to take their message out into 
a country where Jewish influence was less preponderant. 
When they crossed into Macedonia they truly took the 
Gospel to the Gentiles. Their adventures at Philippi and 
Thessalonica are typical of the perils of missionary work 
in almost every age, and the charges brought against the 
missionaries and the treatment they received characteristic of 
the two cities. 

Ill-treated at Philippi. 

The healing of a girl with ‘ a spirit of divination *, who was 
a source of profit to her owners, was the cause of heathen 
hostility to Paul and Silas at Philippi, where, as at Ephesus 
and later in Bithynia, the new preaching was attacked as 
bad for the business interests of the place. With the Philippian 
Jews the missionaries seem to have lived in amity, and to 
have habitually attended their meeting-place for worship. 
The local magistrates were probably rough Roman veterans, 
who, on hearing that the men about whom a riot was being 
made were Jewish strangers, charged with corrupting the 
morals of Roman citizens, dealt with the case summarily by 
ordering them to be soundly flogged and imprisoned. In 
the morning their release was ordered; but their hasty act 
of injustice called forth a serious protest. Paul and Silas 
claimed that they were Roman citizens; and the two had 
to be dismissed with profuse apologies. Without doubt the 
story of the misconduct of the Philippian magistrates spread 
far and wide, and the preachers were secured from similar 
ill-treatment in Macedonia. Plulippi was probably the first 
Gentile church, and certainly no ^urch was subsequently 
a cause of greater happiness to St. Paul because of the 
loyal affection continuously displayed towards him by his 
converts. 
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Charged with Disloyalty at Thessalonica. 

When the mission reached Thessalonica they found a 
large city with a considerable Jewish population. Paul’s es- 
perience at Pisidian Antioch seems to have been repeated. 
At first favoiirably heard in the synagogue, the preachers 
excited hostility in making converts among the Gentiles who 
had been previously attracted by the older Judaism, and 
especially among the wealthy ladies of the dty. The jealousy 
of the Jews foxmd scope in intrigue. They stirred up the mob 
to accuse Paul and Silas of disloyalty to the empire, in this 
suggesting another prejudice against Christianity, namely 
that it was likely to disturb existing conditions under which 
such a city as Thessalonica was enjoying peace and prosperity, 
as a free city with its own government. The cry was that the 
Christians were turning the world upside down, 8a3dng that 
Jesus was another Emperor. As Paul and Silas were in con- 
cealment, the city rulers, evidently disbelieving their absiurd 
charge, took surety of Jason with whom Paul and Silas were 
lodging and dismissed the case. 

Thessalonica is of especial interest to the student of mis- 
sions, as this is probably the first church to which epistles 
extant in the New Testament were sent; and also because 
here we have the first instance of Christian Gentile converts 
beii^ persecuted, and hints at the subject of the message 
addressed to them. The two epistles to this church are most 
instructive documents, if the circumstances under which they 
were written are considered. In the first place the Thessa- 
lonian church had been founded and organized only a few 
months, or possibly weeks, before the letters were written. 
The preachii^ of the Apostle had led them to expect a sudd^ 
and tragically dramatic return of Christ, and of the revelation 
of a ‘ Lawless One ’ who would cause great trouble on earth 
and ultimately be annihilated. Already perturbed by rumours 
and forged letters from Paul, the Thessalonians were in a 
state of disorder, and some had refused to work, preferring to 
live for the very short time the world was to last on their 
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richer brethren. Naturally the church needed the steadying 
voice of St. Paul, who though he then shared the belief in the 
near approach of a great catastrophe never lost sight of the 
need of sobriety and orderly conduct. 

Paul at Athens. 

Philippi was a military outpost of the Roman Empire; 
Thessalonica a free city and trading centre; the next place, 
Athens, the intellectual capital of the world. This is the first 
place in the recorded journeys of St. Paul where he was entirely 
alone. His proceedings on this occasion are of great interest, 
if only showing how a Christian teacher made his approach to 
the heathen in the midst of academic surroundings. It is true 
that he went to the syn^ogues where apparently he encoun- 
tered little or no opposition; but the most significant scene of 
his operations was in the Agora. What occurred must have 
been similar to the occasion on which Justin Martyr met 
Trypho in the Xystus of Ephesus a little less than a century 
later. We may imagine the Apostle wearing the cloak of a 
philosopher, and conversing with the versatile and inquisitive 
inhabitants of Athens who desired to be informed as to his 
system, which he afterwards publicly expounded by invitation 
on the Areopagus. 

Whether or not Luke has given an accurate summary of 
what St. Paul said on this occasion, this famous speech on 
Mars Hill is of deq> interest as the earliest Christian apology 
addressed to heathen. It begins with the assumption that 
the Athenians worshipped the true God, thou^ they were 
ignorant of the fact. Then the Apostle asserts that we ought 
not to think that God the Creator of all dwells in any 
one temple, or is benefited by any service man can render 
Him, because He is the author of the life of all. All mankind 
throu^ God shares in a common brotherhood. The past has 
been a time of ignorance in which humanity has been groping 
in the dark seeking to discover and lay hold of God. Now, 
however, God has been manifested to man by their future 
Judge, Jesus Christ, the assurance of whose message is 
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seen in the fact that God has raised Him from the dead. 

Speech at Athens an Early “ Apology 

This assumption that the religion of the Christ is no new 
one, but the natural one of mankind unspoiled by superstition, 
is made by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, and is the 
underlying implication of the indignant words addressed by 
him and Barnabas to the men of Lystra, when they wanted 
to do them worship as gods. It is the fundamental argument 
of all Apologies for Christianity, and it may be safely assumed 
that from henceforth in the West there was a regular approach 
made to the Gentiles by the proclamation of Jesus as their 
Judge, rather than by insistence on His nature and His rela- 
tionship to the Father. 

It is a remarkable instance of the historical fidelity of Acts 
that the story of Paul’s visit to Athens ends so abruptly. His 
hearers are not ‘ cut to the heart *, as were Peter’s on Ae day 
of Pentecost, nor do they inquire what to do to be saved. 
Some derided the Apostle, others with true academic polite- 
ness pressed a hope that they mi^t hear him again. Only 
two, a woman named Damatis, or Damalis, and Dionysius the 
Areopagite are recorded by name as believers. No diurch is 
oi^anized. Paul simply dq)arts. Yet of all Paul’s converts 
no one has left so deq> an impression in subsequent tradition 
as Dionysius, whose spurious writings were so much studied 
by the scholastics of the Middle Ages. 

The little effect produced by the speech at Athens may be 
characteristic of the early propaganda of the Christians. It 
vras not apologies which produced the converts. People were 
sddom drawn to Christ by appeals to reason; and the speech 
at Athens, full as it is of courtesy, well-chosen topics, and 
based on a sound philosophy, was for the time at least a com- 
parative failure. We must turn to the subsequent missionary 
career of the Apostle in order to discover the secret of his 
success, and to aid us we have invaluable hints let fall almost 
casually in his letters. 




THE AREOPAGUS, ATHENS 
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The Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

About the time of his departure from Athens Paul wrote 
to his converts at Thessalonica, and in the two qpistles we 
have the earliest opportunity of gainii^ an insight into a 
Christian community. Even if the letter to the Galatians was 
earlier in date, it was addressed to believers in different cities 
scattered over a wide extent of country; and besides, we are 
not completely agreed as to who these Galatians were; but 
Thessalonica provides us with the opportunity of looking 
into the condition of a community in a single dty, of the 
origin of which we have, at least, some information. 

Thessalonica was a busy mercantile and manufacturing 
town, an excellent place to make the centre of diffusing opinions 
throughout Macedonia. Paul, who had a wonderful eye for 
strategic points, had evidently hoped to evangelize the pro- 
vince from this dty, and had achieved some success. “ For 
from you,” he tells his converts, “ soxmded out the word of 
the Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia, &c.” The Apostle 
had evidently intended to make the dty his home for a while, 
as he resumed his craft there in order not in any way to be a 
burthen on his converts. The little body of believers was 
evidently organized during the very short space of Paul and 
his companions’ residence among them. Persecution at the 
hands of the Jews who had evidently the support of the more 
disorderly dtizens had given the community a certain cohesion, 
and the Thessalonian Christians had evidently recognized 
leaders of their own. There can be little doubt that the general 
conduct of this infant church was satisfactory to Paul. Its 
members had shown firmness in persecution and loyalty to 
thdr foimders. Nevertheless, as Gentiles, th^ needed to be 
warned against underestimating the seriousness of carnal sin, 
and are admonished to observe strictly the laws of sexual 
morality. But the real danger lay in tilie excitement caused 
by the messi^ that Jesus would shortly appear in glory, 
which was leading some to disregard the ordinary duties of 
life, and abandon themsdves to an idleness which, combined 
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with a feverish expectation of supernatural happenings, would 
certainly encourage disorder. 

Paul’s Early Eschatology. 

Judging by the tone of both the Thessalonian letters the 
prea ching of the Mission in Macedonia must have been far 
more exciting in character than it was subsequently. The last 
day is pictured as a dramatic scene. Those who had slept in 
Jesus are to come with Him, the Lord is to descend from 
heaven with a shout with the voice of the Archangel and the 
trump of God. We who are alive and remain are to be caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air. The Lord Jesus is to be re- 
vealed from heaven with His mighty angels, with flaming fire, 
taking vengeance upon them that know not God. All restraint 
will be removed from the earth and the wicked will be revealed, 
“ whose coming is after the working of Satan with all power 
and signs and lyii^ wonders ”. Him “ the Lord shall destroy 
with the spirit of His mouth and shall destroy with the bright- 
ness of His coming ”. Such fiery preaching in a busy town like 
Thessalonica had naturally more attraction than the calmly 
reasoned appeal to the leisured citizens of Athens.^ 

Eschatological Christianity imdoubtedly was a great means 
of ensuring the reception of llie Gospel; and if we are now 
inclined to condemn its presence in liie Thessalonian letters, 
or to depreciate the earliest preachers for having accepted and 
proclaimed it, it may be well to remember that it has not only 
been a powerful influence on conversion to Christ in the past, 
but is operative in the present day. The Dies Irae has still its 
appeal and will continue to awe future generations. The 
m^tery of the unseen world with its emotions, hopes, conso- 
lations, and terrors cannot be entirdy absent from the droughts 
of anyone who accepts Jesus as the Christ and his Lord. 

But the greatness of St. Paul is seen less in his infallibility 
than in his capacity to learn by experience. He was not a 
young man, nor an inexperienced missionary, when he wrote 

^ J Thess. iv. 13-8 resembles x Cor. xr. in some respects; but 2 Thest. 
fi. 1-12 is unique in the recorded utterances or writings of the Aposde. 
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to the Thessalonians, but his later letters show how rapidly 
his mind developed. 

The Church of Corinth. 

Paul’s arrival at Corinth was a truly momentous episode 
in his missionary career. In the first place it marked for a 
time at least the end of his days of itinerancy, as he was able 
to remain more than a year in one place to superintend the 
firm establishment of a Christian community. Further, he was 
in a centre from which he could be in constant toudi with 
important places elsewhere. He also came in contact with 
fellow-workers of a different type from those who had been 
connected with the Church at Jerusalem. In a sense his known 
work as a preacher came to an end in three great cities, Corinth, 
Ephesus, and Rome; for though there are hints in the Acts 
and his qpistles of his indefatigable work as a traveller here- 
after, nothing is definitely known of his adventures as such. 
For our purpose this part of the life of the Apostle is impor- 
tant as illustrative of the spread of tibie Gospel in populous 
towns. 

Corinth a Cosmopolitan City. 

The older Corinth with its venerable and famous past was 
no more. The dty, one of the richest in Greece, had, as the 
capital of the Achean league, too deeply offended Rome to be 
pardoned; and, after its capture by the consul Mummius in 
146 B.C., was utterly destroyed and no inhabitants allowed to 
remain on its ruined site. In the same year Carthage experi- 
enced a siiuilar fate, both cities being left desolate for a century, 
when Julius Caesar resolved to rebuild them in 46 B.c. Both 
in the first century were of great importance as commercial 
cities; but the Corinth of St. Paul was a comparatively new 
place, inhabited by a cosmopolitan crowd with no tradi- 
tion of corporate life, and the city was notorious for its 
immorality. 

But for missionary purposes, Corinth possessed great 
advantages. It was full of trandent visitors passing from East 

(S919) 28 
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to West, who would carry the Grospel as they journeyed either 
to Italy or to Asia Minor. At Corinth the Apostle was brought 
into contact with Rome. He found there Aquila and his wife 
Priscilla, with whom he may have been previously acquainted. 
They, or at least Aquila, were natives of Pontus and had been 
expelled with other Jews by the Emperor Claudius, according 
to Suetonius, for raising constant tumults about ‘ Chrestus 
It is highly probable that this couple were believers; for 
nothing whatever is hinted at of their being converted by 
Paul. This would mean that there were Christians in the 
imperial dty before the middle of the first century. That all 
the Jewish inhabitants left Rome because of the imperial 
decree is improbable; probably it was confined to foreigners, 
or to Jews who had made themselves coixspicuous in the tumult. 
Anyhow, most even of those who had been expelled would find 
thensselves soon back in the Jewish quarters. With these Paul 
was probably in correspondence, as the voyage to Rome was 
constantly being taken by traders, especially in the summer 
months. Aquila and Priscilla, who entertained the Apostle and 
perhaps took him into partnership, became devoted friends, 
and, no doubt, brought him into contact with the Roman 
believers. Thus Paul was an influence in Rome long before 
he visited the city.^ 

Paul’s Method of Evangelizatioii at Corinth. 

The brief narrative in the eighteenth chapter of Acts is 
important as illustrating the method of evangelization at this 
period. All the we^ Paul worked at his trade, and on the 
Sabbath he attended the synagogue and took part in the dis- 
cussions, doubtless on points of law. He created a good im- 
pression on both the Jews and Greeks who came there, and 
convinced them of bis right to be heard. But he did not attempt 
to make converts at first, and was allowed to teach unmolested. 

But when Silas and Timothy came to Corinth, Paul took a 

^ Is it not possible that Suetonius’ statement that the Jews were expelled 
from the city by Claudius is a hint that some preacher had aroused Jewish 
fanaticism by dedarmg the Messiah had come m the person of Jesus? 
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bolder attitude and plainly declared that Jesus was the Christ. 
This procedure was assuredly judicious. To proclaim the 
message of salvation might seem the more heroic course; but 
to gain the confidence of a missionary’s audience is surely the 
wiser. The introductory work of Paul did this by ‘ persuad- 
ing {evcidev. Acts xviii. 4) the Jews and Greeks who would 
all have been up in arms had he brought forward his message 
suddenly. As it was, when he proclaimed Jesus and was re- 
jected and had left the S 3 magogue, he had a band of faithful 
disciples. Henceforward he preached in the house of a devout 
heathen named Justus, and was joined by Crispus, a ruler of 
the synagogue, and all his family. Here he established a 
veritable church, and many Corinthians not only believed 
but were baptized, thus fonoally acceptii^ the Faith. 

In his first epistle to Corinth Paul says expressly that he 
did not baptize anyone himself except Crispus and Gains, 
and, possibly, a very few others. It is not necessary here to 
discuss the doctrine of baptism; but it is evident that the rite 
was regarded with increasing importance, partly as a stq) by 
which a believer became indissolubly united to the Christian 
body. It is remarkable that at this early period the principal 
leader among the missionaries rarely baptized in person. 
When Peter converted Cornelius and his companions “ he 
commanded them to be baptized ”. The Fourth Gk)spel says 
that Jesus Himself did not baptize but only His disciples. At 
a very early date, however, the duty of baptizing was entrusted 
to the head of each Christian community. St. Paul lays very 
great stress on the mysterious significance and the grace con- 
ferred by this Sacrament. 

Difficulties due to the Character of his Converts. 

W^en later Paul wrote to the Corinthians mudi light is 
thrown on the difficulties of a Christian missionary in keeping 
together the community he had organized. No such vivid 
description of a Christian society in early days is to be found 
as in the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

The Corinthians were true Greeks in being receptive and 
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intdligent, and at the same time factious and disputatious, 
evidently regarding the new religion as an opportunity for 
indulging in their national propensities. They demanded of 
the Gospel something to satisfy the intellect rather than the 
heart, and to provide food for speculation rather than a motive 
for right conduct. The acceptance of Christ as their Saviour 
did not hinder their condoning a serious moral scandal, nor 
check their inveterate propensity for litigation among them- 
sdves. The women showed a tendency to disregard the or- 
dinary conventions of propriety by appearing unveiled in the 
public assemblies.^ All were much perturbed by the question 
as to how far they should shun contamination by eating meat 
which might have formed part of a sacrifice, but this did not 
hinder them from converting the Supper of the Lord into a 
riotous heathen meal, marked alike by excess and a selfish 
disregard of the poorer brethren. Indeed the Christian assem- 
blies were disorderly in the extreme. Those who possessed 
the so-called ‘ Gift of Tongues ’ exercised it with a want of 
restraint which contributed nothing to edification, the pro- 
phets delivered thdr messages with no regard to one another, 
and, as St. Paul says, if a heathen entered the apartment he 
would say it was filled by little better than frantic enthusiasts 
celebrating their orgies. Even the doctrine of the resurrection 
was denied by people who anticipated that the appearance of 
the Christ in glory would only be witnessed by those who 
survived to see it in person and not by those who had already 
died. 

Sudx then were the difiicullies which an apostle encoun- 
tered in his efforts to transform a Gentile congregation into a 
well-ordered Christian body devoted to the attainment of the 
virtues which should adorn a true Church of Christ. 

Corinth probably typical of other Churches. 

Nowhere does the spiritual genius of Paul shine more 
bristly than in the Pirst Epistle to the Corinthians when 

^ I Cor, xi. i~i6. The waiter of this chapter has discussed the question 
of St. Paul and female ministrations in his St. Pettily Appendix, p. 335. 
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read in the light of the circumstances under which it was 
written. He treats every question which the Corinthians had 
put to him in a previous letter with due consideration; and, 
trivial as some of these appear to us, he alwaj’S seems to per- 
ceive their true bearing. He deduces lessons valuable for all 
time and in all conditions of life from incidents purely local 
and temporal in character. The epistle is well worthy of 
careful study if only as a guide to the founder of a new church; 
for Paul not only tmderstood how by persuasion to make 
converts but the hx more difScult art of keeping them when 
made, and directing their progress. The Corinthians were 
in evident danger of making their Church into little better 
than a factious debating society, and their services of worship 
into orgies, such as were common in Greece. It was necessary 
for the missionaries of the new faith to be constantly on their 
watch for similar signs of degeneration among their converts. 
What happened at Corinth was probably, if we did but know, 
happening in every Gentile settlement of Christianity, though 
the believers in Macedonia, especially Philippi, displayed a 
better type of religion than the unstable Gre^ population of 
Corinth. It is no small credit to the methods adopted by the 
first preachers of the Gospel and to the power of their message, 
that Gentile Christianity, which lacked the bad^ound and 
the previous discipline of Judaism, was so great a success 
morally and spiritually in a very short time; for any know- 
ledge of human nature will enable xis to realize the difEcult 
problems they met with. 

Misunderstandings concerning the Early Missionaries. 

Hitherto little notice has been taken of the difficulties 
Paul and his companions had to oicoimter; and it must not 
be forgotten that these were experienced by countless other 
itinerating missionaries. The Apostle has given a brief but 
eloquent description of what he had «idured, in his Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and in a single verse enumerates 
no less than eight kinds of perils. “ In joumeyings often, in 
perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perib by my own 
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countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perik in the dty, in 
perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among 
false brethren.” Here, however, it may be sufficient to men- 
tion a few typical examples of the sort of accusations by which 
their enemies sought to embroil them with the magistracy in 
different places. 

Accusation of Sedition. 

The Roman Empire in which the first missionaries made 
their adventurous journeys was by no means like the highly 
orgardzed bureaucracy of the fourth century, but a collection 
of dvil administrations var 3 dng in every dty. It is noteworthy 
that in the record of Paul and Barnabas’s travels in Asia Minor 
at Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, they were not accused of 
illegality to the magistracy, but were objects of mob violence. 
In Europe it was otherwise: Paul at Philippi, Thessalonica, 
and Corinth was accused of sedition. At this time the charges 
were regarded as ridiculous, but on them the persecutions of 
later years mainly rested. 

Thus as we have seen at Philippi the mob brought Paul and 
Silas before the m^istrates, declaring in the first place they 
were Jews, secondly that they were disturbers of the peace, 
and finally that they wore . teaching customs which it was 
unlawful for Roman dtizens to observe. As Jews, the mis- 
sionaries were not amenable to any law. Their religion was 
fully recognized; but were they justified in persuading Roman 
dtizens to embrace a fordgn superstition? The Philippian 
duumvirs, as we have seen, behaved with illegal violence which 
they had cause to regret. 

At Thessalonica the accusers and the charge made against 
the Apostles were different. The dty was a free town with 
its own ofiSdals, and its liberty to manage its own affairs was 
scrupulously respected by the Roman government. The 
people were equidy careful not to forfdt their privileges by 
giving offence. But in every large centre of population there 
must be a disorderly element, and Jewish intrigues fomented 
a riot, the blame of which was laid on Paul’s shoulders. He 
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and his friends were accused of disturbing the peace of the 
world by declaring that Jesus and not Cassar was the true 
Emperor. The dty rulers {politccrchs) saw the absurdity of 
the charge and contented themselves with making Jason, 
Paul’s host, give security for his good behaviour. Neverthe- 
less the Apostle had in the end to leave Macedonia, though 
his Mends Silas and Timothy were allowed to re main . Ridicu- 
lous as the charge of disloyalty was, it became later one of the 
most serious causes of persecution, and one of the chief reasons 
for which anyone could be condemned was the refusal to 
offer sacrifice to the genius of the emperor. The insistence of 
the early apologists that they were good citizens and free 
from any thought of sedition is a proof of the frequency of 
the charge of disloyalty. 

The Jews attempt to deprive Christian Preachers of 
their Rights as Jews. 

At Corinth, persecution came as Tisual firom a Jewish 
source. Paul had apparently been there some time when 
Gallio entered upon his ofiSce as proconsul, and was natur- 
ally inexperienced in his new duties, and the Jews had hopes 
that he would be led to oblige them by condemning Paul. 
The charge was brief and apparently simple. “ This man is 
persuading people to worship God contrary to the Law.” 
This was a crafty attempt to deprive Paul of his imdoubted 
right to be recognized as a Jew, and thereby to be tolerated. 
Gallio saw the snare and dismissed the accusers with just 
contempt.^ As Acts abundantly proves, the Roman govern- 
ment would not interfere with a Jewish teacher who was 
protected by law; but once Christiania ceased to be identified 
with Judaism it became an illegal religion. 

Ghristiaiuty opposed to Financial Interests. 

Paul’s two years at Ephesus are very significant in illus- 

^ The absence of any hint that the Roman government xnolested the 
preachers of the gospdi, or regarded their message as illegal, supplies an 
argmnent in favour of the early date of Acts, unless it is an apology. 
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trating missionary work in those early da 3 rs; and after this 
period his labours as a free preacher of the Gospel were drawing 
to a dose. From that time we have no precise knowledge of 
his adventures as an evangelist. At Ephesus the enemies were 
not Jews but a guild of craftsmen whose business it was alleged 
was injured by the new teaching. 

In the story of it as related in Acts we have a vivid account 
of a heathen attack on Christianity in a large centre of popu- 
lation, the motive of which is suffidently clear. 

At Philippi, as we have seen, a small company, owing to 
a girl who had, one may suppose, some of the powers attri- 
buted to a modem medium, caiised Paul and Silas to be accused 
of Jewish propaganda; but at Ephesus a formidable guild of 
workmen raised a riot because the new religion injured trade. 
This is the first example of Christianity incurring unpopularity 
for being opposed to pecuniary interests. Much the same 
reason may have been at the bade of the numerous accusations 
of Christians brought to the notice of Pliny the Yoimger, 
when proconsul of Bithynia; and he notes as one of the salutary 
results of his severity that the farmers had once more found a 
market for hay for the sacrificial victims. 

Ephesus a Centre of Christian Propaganda. 

At the time of the Apostle’s narrow escape from the 
disturbance caused by Demetrius the silversmith, it must 
be remembered that Christian propaganda was already being 
accomplished in Asia on a considerable scale, and that Acts 
xix implies that already Ephesus was a centre of missionary 
activity. 

Paul’s friends Aquila and Priscilla were, as is seen in their 
dealings with Apollos, capable of actii^ independently, and 
as their business led them to travd extensivdy, they were 
able to spread the gospel far afield; and though Paul wrote 
later to tb« Christians in the Roman province of Asia, he had 
at least never visited the Laodicaeans for whose welfare he 
expresses much anxiety. When Demetrius raised the work- 
men against Paul he declares " that not only in Ephesus but 
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throughout Asia this Paul hath persuaded and turned away 
much people ”, from which it may be Intimately inferred 
that not only the Apostle himself but his emissaries had been 
working energetically in one of the most populous provinces 
in the empire. It is strange, however, that so little credit is 
given in Christian tradition to the labours of Paul during his 
important sojourn at Ephesus. The great and rapid spread 
of the Gospel in Asia is one of the most remarkable facts in 
Christian history. 

Unrecorded Labours of Paul. 

Acts only gives hints of Paul’s evangelistic work after his 
departure from Ephesus; but from his ^istles it is evident 
that he traversed a great extent of coimtry, and a single sen- 
tence in his letter to the Ramans suggests that, far from keep- 
ing to the coast of Macedonia, he boldly penetrated inland and 
even reached the province of Illyricum. Careful as he was 
never to neglect any church he had previously founded, the 
Apostle had the enthusiasm of a pioneer for going where no 
missionary of the Gospel had been before. This casual mention 
of Illyricum affords food for some interesting smmises, and 
makes it less incredible that Paul may have visited Galatia 
proper and even at the end of his life fulfilled his purpose of 
going to Spain. His indefatigable zeal may well have led him 
away from the beaten track into districts in whidr no record 
of his missionary work wras preserved even in local tradition. 
For the present, however, we may leave the record of the 
labours of St. Paul to consider the petpleziig problem of the 
extraordinary success of the Gospel in Asia Minor and esp^- 
ally in the Roman province called Asia. 

Diffusion of Christianity in the Province of Asia. 

In 133 B.C. Attalus III, Kii^ of Pergamus, bequeathed his 
dominions to the Roman senate and people, and the new 
province devdoped into the most prosperous part of the 
Empire. In the book of Revelation seven churches are addressed, 
and Ig^uatius wrote to three of these and to two places besides. 
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Thus by the close of the first century we know of nine Christian 
settlements of su£5icient importance to be specially selected as 
representing ‘ Asia Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, 
Sardis, Philadelphia, and Lao^csea being addressed by John, 
and Ephesus, Mi^esia, Tralles, Philadelphia, and Smyrna by 
Ignatius. In addition to these Paul sent letters to ^lossae 
and Laodicaea. Another city mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, Hierapolis, attained no little celebrity in early Chris- 
tianity. Many of these places in the second century are known 
to have been bishoprics, presided over by some of the most 
important men in the early Church. 

As to the evangelization of the country, eircept for what is 
told us in Acts about Paul’s labours, we have no contemporary 
information. From the fourth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Colossians we may infer that, although the Apostle had never 
visited the valley of the Lycus, where Colossse, Hierapolis, 
and Laodicaea were situated, yet he intended doii^ so, and 
had been in correspondence with these towns through his 
friends. St. Mark, l^e relative of Barnabas, it may be noticed 
here, was evidently likely to visit Colossae; and what is true 
of tUs group of cities may be true of others within the province 
of Asia, although, strange to say, tradition coimects the evan- 
gelization of Asia with the names of John and Philip, but never 
with that of Paul. 

How did the Gospel reach Rome? 

The labours of Paul as a missionary were at any rate sus- 
pended for many years by his imprisonment at Cakarea, and 
his joTun^ to Rome and detention in the City. It is now 
necessary to attempt to answer the question: How did the 
Gospel reach Rome? That it had done so long before Paul’s 
arrival between ajo. 58-60 is abundantly evident. 

For more than a century the Jews had been a large and 
\mited foreign community in the dty. They were represented 
in almost every social class. The poor Jew with his wallet was 
a common object in the streets; the Jewish quarter with its 
illuminations on Herod’s birthtky was noted by the satirist; 
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The traditionRl site of the execution of St. Paul. Hia head was said to have made three distinct leaps; 
at each place where it struck the earth a fountain welled forth 
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the fortune-tellers and vendors of dreams were often Jews, 
for this race with its peculiar religion and its strange charac- 
teristics inspired the populace with involuntary awe. The 
Jewish slave and freedman’s intelligence made them useful 
to the aristocracy, and the princes of the Herodian house 
enjoyed the friendship of the imperial household and the 
leaders of society. Tradition, which we need not question 
except in its details, implies that from the first appearance of 
the bdief in Jesus as the Christ, He ^cited interest in Rome. 

Of the early history of Roman Christianity there is a con- 
stant danger of our assuming more knowledge tlm we actually 
possess; but it is almost certain that the story of Jesus must 
have been familiar in certain circles from the first. Legend 
says that St. Peter came to the City when Herod Agrippa 
“ put forth his hand to vex certain of the Church ”, that is 
after A.D. 41; and it coimects this his first visit with the Senator 
Pudens. According to another story Peter supplants Simon 
Magus and drives him from the house of another senator, 
named Marcellus. Although we noay question the ri^t of 
these stories to be regarded in the light of history, it is obvious 
that there was at the bottom of them a belief that Romans 
of high rank had from the first taken an interest in Chris- 
tianity. This seems to be confirmed by the evidence of the 
catacombs as well as by the letter of Ignatius to Rome praising 
the liberality of the churdi there, and earnestly requesting 
them not to use thdr wealth and influence to procure his 
pardon and thereby deprive him of the honours of martjrrdom. 
When Paxil came to Rome as a prisoner the Roman brethren 
went as far as Appii Forum, forty-three miles from the City, 
to meet him, which seems to indicate that they were not 
all members of the lowest class. If the sixteenth chapter of 
Romans were really intended for the residents in Rome, 
Paul must have had many friends and possibly relations there. 
According to Tacitus the Christians in the city must have 
been very numerous in the days of Nero. It is strange that 
we should know so little about the Roman Church; for, 
except Qement, its early bishops are nothing more than 
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names to us, and its sacred sites are, to say the least, doubtful, 

Paul in the Pastoral Epistles (I, II Timothy and Titus). 

Even if the Pastoral Epistles are not admitted to be by St. 
Paul they are certainly ancient, and the notices in them regard- 
ing the movements of the Apostles are thought by many, who 
reject the rest of the letters, to be genuine. From these we 
gather that after two years at Rome Paul was set at liberty 
and revisited his old haunts in Macedonia and Asia Minor. 
Crete is mentioned as having a Christian church under a very 
important apostolic man, for Titus appears in the Pauline 
epistles as a coadjutor worthy of the greatest confidence. The 
Epistle implies that St. Paul visited Crete, as he left Titus there; 
nothing is told us about how it was he came there, nor what 
he did. The Cretans who were at Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost may have carried the Gospel to their native island. 
Very Uttle is known of Jewish settlements in Crete, though 
Josephus says that an impostor who pretended to be Alexander, 
the son of Herod the Great and Mariamne, was well received 
by the Jews there. From the remark that at a later time Titus 
had gone to Dalmatia, that district and Crete must be added 
to the provinces in which Christ had been preached in the 
Apostolic age. There remains Spain, whither Paul says he 
had desired to go after his visit to Rome, and which may be 
the boundary of the West spoken of by Clement of Rome as 
a sphere of Paul’s apostolic hbours. „ 

The existence of the very ancient belief that the Roman 
Church was founded by Peter and Paxil, who appointed Linus 
as the first bishop, is one of the great problems of the history 
of early Christianity. From the New Testament we have 
positive reason for saying that Paul did not plant the Faith 
there, and no evidence that Peter visited the City. Roman 
Christianity may eveaa. be earlier than the allied sojourn of 
Peter in Rome, i.e. before a.d. 44 . 
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St. Thomas in India. 

L^end says that Christianity reached India even before 
Paul’s death. In the Acts of Thomas it is related how Jesus 
sent Thomas to preach in India, haA-ing sold the Apostle as a 
slave to a merchant who brought him to the court of King 
Gundophorus. There was really a Parthian king of that name, 
as his coins attest, and he seems to have reigned in north-west 
India. The Christians of St. Thomas, who claim to have been 
converted by the Apostle, live about Madras on the south- 
eastern coast of the peninsula still, and form an unquestion- 
ably ancient society, although it is extremely doubtful whether 
they can trace the origin of their church to an apostolic 
foimdation. 

Early Missionary Work Thorough. 

The details as to how the missionary work of the Church' 
in the first two or three generations was carried on, and even 
the names of the first preachers, must remain unknown; all 
that we can say is that the work was energetically and, one 
may add, thoroughly performed. St. Ignatius was martyred 
in Rome in about ajd. 108, and in his letters it is plain that 
the churches of Asia Minor were completely organized bodies 
in communion with one another; and ^m the correspondence 
between Pliny and Trajan, the next province of Bithynia was 
already full of Christians. Nor is it of such primary impor- 
tance to inquire predsdy into how these infant churches 
were governed, as it is to realize the fact that wherever the 
Gospel had spread Christian commtmities were regularly 
established wi^ duly constituted officers, and that the idea 
of a world-wide Christian socie^ or Catholic Church was 
prevalent at an early date. 

Yet when all this is taken into account there are a few 
perplexing problems to be faced, some of which are not 
easy of solution. Two of these seem worthy of especial 
consideration for the scholars of the future: (i) the re- 
lation of Christianity to Judaism; and (2) the extent of the 
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hostility of the Roman government to the Church. I do 
no more than venture to suggest these without attempting 
any solution. 

Two Problems: 

(1) Relation of the Church to the Synagogue. 

How far had the Church separated itself entirely from 
the syn^gue? From the tenor of the arguments in the 
Epistles to the Galatians and 2 Corinthians it is plain that St. 
Paul was constantly troubled by Christians who were disposed 
to regard the faith of Jesus as a branch of the old Jewish polity. 
Towards the end of the Apostle’s career the situation seems 
to become less acute, and the observance of the Law no lon^ 
the burning question. By the days of the publication of the 
Fourth Gospel and of the letters of Ignatius and Clement, 
Judaism and Christianity seem to be distinct religions at any 
rate in lands west of Pdestine. In the East, judging by the 
romance of the Qementines, which may reflect an earlier 
view than that of its composition in Palestine and the East, 
what is called Pauline Christianity seems to have been repudi- 
ated as an iimovation; but was it so in Europe or even Asia 
Minor? Were there really Petrine and Pauline schools at the 
beginning of the second century? As we realize our ignorance, 
can we accept the plausible theories, which were so widely 
accepted only a few years ago? 

(2) When did Gentile Persecution begin? 

i^ain, did Gentile persecution originate with Nero; and is 
there sufBdent evidence to show that the attempt to stamp 
out Cbristianily began so early? I confess to a difficulty in 
accepting the very positive statements of scholars of whom 
; I dare not claim to be more than the humblest of admirers, 

I as to the reality of the persecutions by Nero and Domitian in 
Rome, and am inclined to believe th^ the days of l^;alized 
'persecution b^pn with Trajan. We have practically but few 
facts to go upon, and in the absence of any definite informa- 
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tion doubt is, to say the least, allo'n'able.^ But that the silent 
spread of the Christian faith and its amazing success from the 
day of Pentecost to, say, a.d. no is one of the most astonishing 
facts in human history is beyond question. 
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they were afflicted by none but by wicked rulers. 1 have discussed the 
subject in Peter, Prince of Apostles (Hodder & Stous^ton, Z928). 



CHAPTER III 


The History of Christianity from the 
Death of St. Paul to the Reign 
of Constantine. 

I. The Expansion of Christianity in the 
First Three Centuries 

Note. — ^The standard work on this subject is Hsumack, Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Chnstentums in den ersten drei Jaihrkunderten (translated. 
The Es^aamon of Christiamiy). 

The Spread of Christianity to the Reign of Diocletian. 

The death of Paul left the Christian Church already a 
■widespread society, represented by local communities scattered 
over Syria, Asia Minor, the Balkan Peninsula, and Italy. It 
had established its independence of the Judaism out of which 
it had sprung, and accepted a mission of universal scope. The 
imagination of its members had been caught by the ■wide and 
rapid expansion of the new faith in the short period since the 
death of its Founder. That the Gospel had been preached 
‘ in all creation under heaven *, or ‘ in the whole world ^ were 
clearly hyperbolical expressions in the lifetime of Paul,^ but 
they register a consciousness of universality whidbi is an integral 
part of the early Christian outlook. In geographical extension 
and in sheer numbers the achievement of the first generation 
of missionaiy activity is very remarkable. “ A great multitude ”, 
we are told, perished for the faith in Rome alone under Nero.^ 

^ Col. i. 6, 23. 

* Mtdtitudo ingens, Tacitus, Arm. XV, 44; rohit 1 Clement, vi, x. 
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Such a term is no doubt relative, but it implies a substantial 
membership. Elsewhere in the West Christianity was but 
feebly represented. It may well be that it reached both Gaul 
and Spain before the end of the first century, but if so, it was 
quite unimportant. In the East, where it began, it went power- 
fully forward. Besides the regions already mentioned, it is on 
all accounts probable that Egypt (Alexandria) and the neigh- 
bouring Cyrene were early evangelized.^ In its old seats in 
Asia Minor Christianity was a force to be reckoned with by 
the beginning of the second century. By sheer accident we 
possess direct information for Bithynia in 112 A.D.; we learn 
that Christians were numerous in town and country, so that 
in some places temples were deserted and pagan festivals dis- 
continued.^ Our informant is the governor of the province 
himself, and his statement must be accepted, hovrever sur- 
prising it may be. Nor is there reason to think that Bithynia 
was exceptional among the Anatolian provinces. 

In the second century there was great missionary activity 
along the eastern frontier and beyond, where the ancient 
Church of Antioch exerted its influence. It is significant that 
a legion quartered at Melitene had many Christian soldiers 
under Marcus Aurelius.® Not less significant is the growth of 
a Syriac-speaking Christianity which in the second century 
had its own translation of the Gospels and a considerable 
indigenous literature. It found a centre in the Mesopotamian 
kingdom of Edessa, whose native kings were Christian before 
their territory was absorbed in the Empire in 216 a.d. The 
period of the Antonines saw the beginnings of the advance of 
Christianity in the West. Under Marcus there were churches 
in Gaul important enough to draw down persecution on them- 

^ “ Egypt aad the parts of Libya about Cyrene ” are mentioned as the 
home of persons present in JerusAem on the Day of Pentecost in Acts ii. 
9~xi: the list may wdil be influenced by the author’s knowledge of the 
geographical spread of Chi^tianity in his own time. Cf. also Acts xi. 20; 
xviii. 24. 

* Pliny, Epp, X, xcvi [xcvii], 9. 

* So much at least i^robably historical in the legend of the ** Thundering 
Legion** (Xiphilinus, il^itome of Dio Cassius, Ixxi, iz; Eusebius, Historia 
Ecclesiasticay V, v). 

(l>010) 
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selves, and they found a leader in the great theologian Irenaeus, 
who had come from the province of Asia. Gallic Christianity, 
however, remained as yet comparatively w’eak. In North Africa 
there was a much more important movement. It was in the 
African provinces that a genuinely Latin Christianity first 
arose, which produced in the second century the first Latin 
version of some of the New Testament writings. Indeed the 
rapid and intense penetration of Christianity in this region 
is one of the most remarkable phenomena of early Church 
history. Tertullian at the close of the century could claim, 
with some exaggeration, that Christians were ** almost in a 
majority in every city ” {parspaene mtgor civitatis cujusque),^ or, 
nearer perhaps to the literal truth, that Carthage would be 
* decimated ’ by a thoroughgoing persecution of Christians 
(gmd ipsa Carthago passura est, decimanda a teF).‘ 

If the geographical and numerical expansion of the Church 
had been so remarkable while persecution was always a men- 
acing possibility, though it was seldom inflicted to a disabling 
point, it was only likely that when persecution virtually ceased 
during the first half of the third century the growth should 
be more rapid still, and there is evidence that this was actually 
the case. In 251 aj>. the Roman Church had a clerical body 
(including ‘minor orders’) of 145 persons, and supported 
over 1500 poor members. A council of rq)resentatives of 
Italian dhurches the same year was attended by sixty bishops 
besides presbyters and deacons.’ In Africa at the same time 
Cyprian spealb of ‘ thousands ’ of certificates of Church mem- 
bership being issued <&dly to Christians who having ‘ lapsed ’ 
under persecution sought re-admission to the Church.* Ten 
years or more earlier a cotmdl at Lambsesis had been attended 
by ninety bishops of the African provinces.® We have no si milar 
statistics for the eastern provinces, but we may safely assume 
that th^ were as a whole ahead of the western. Origen, con- 
cerned to prove that the prediction of the evangelization of 

^ Tertullian, Ad Scapulam, z, * Ibid.y 5. 

* Eusebius, H. E., VI, adiii, ii, a. • Cyprian, Epp,^ aac, a. 

* Id., Epp,, lix, 10. 
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all peoples before the End had not been fulfilled, has to have 
recourse to remote peoples like the Chinese, or to Britons, 
Germans, and other barbarians, “ most of whom have not 
yet heard the word of the Gospel For the rest, he says, 
the whole ‘ Greek and Barbarian ’ world has ‘ myriads ’ of 
zealous Christians,^ though no nation is yet wholly Christian,* 
perhaps no city.* There can be no doubt that a substantial 
proportion of the population was by this time Christian in 
all the principal provinces. The Decian persecution caused 
a temporary set-back, but on the other hand it was a whole- 
some purge. After the Peace of Gallienus expansion W'ent on 
without a check, and in attempting at the opening of the fotuth 
century to put an end to it Diocletian was playing the part of 
Canute or Mrs. Partington. 

The Social Standing of Christian Converts. 

It is of some interest to inquire into the distribution of 
Christianity in various social classes. Its expansion started in 
the towns, and usually proceeded along the great roads. In 
the West at least it continued to be a mainly urban religion. 
The statement which is often made that the Church was dis- 
tinctively a ‘ proletarian ’ body rests on very little evidence. 
It is true that it made a strong appeal to the depressed classes, 
and was one of the means by which duiii^ these centuries 
they acquired self-respect and * a place in the sun ’. But there 
is no good reason to suppose that they were more numerously 
rq>resented in the Church than in any normal cross-section 
of society at the time. The freedman class owed much to the 
Church, and the Church owed much to it; but the character 
of this class must not be misunderstood. Freedmen were 
more often than not persons of technical skill or business 
training, often highly educated. From their ranks not the 
Church alone but the dvil service gained valuable recruits. 
Augustus had thought it worth while to give them a special 

^ Origeo, Jn Matth. Comm., Series 39 (on Matt., sdv, 9). 

• Origen, De Brine., IV, i, 1. •Id., Horn, in Psedm. aactvi; i, i. 

* So perhaps Con. Cds., Ill, 30. 
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place, through the Seviri AugustaUs, in the religious system of 
the Empire. They were largely the type from which a valuable 
middle class is built, carrying on enterprises in trade and 
industry, occupying the smaller administrative posts, and 
sending a steady stream of their ablest descendants into the 
classes above them. The future of the Empire in fact rested 
largelj’’ with this class, and so far as we can judge from the 
evidence of inscriptions and the like, it was numerously repre- 
sented in the membership of the early Church. But from a 
very early time the Christian community included also Roman 
citizens,^ who down to the time of Caracalla were necessarily 
persons of position; and even members of the governing 
classes. There is some probability that Pomponia Graedna, 
the wife of the conqueror of Britain, was a Christian; * and 
it is almost certain that under Domitian not only the consul 
Acilius Glabrio, but the Emperor’s own cousin Flavius Clemens 
and his wife Domitilla, suffered for the faith.* The statements 
of the historians are indeed not unequivocal, but this is the 
most natural interpretation of their language. Archaeology 
supplies some confirmation, for the so-called Cemetery of 
Domitilla outside Rome is certainly of first-century origin, and 
it seems to centre about a crypt whose inscription sefulcrtjm 
FLA.VIORUM is Still estant; while the crypt of the Adlii seems 
to occupy the same position in relation to the Cemetery of Pris- 
cilla, which also goes back to the first century. In the second 
century we have complaints that rich Christians are failing 
in devotion. The Christians of Bithynia in 112 ajd. were 
‘ of all classes ’ {pmnis orJinis)* Under Commodus, a Christian 
senator was tried by his peers.* Tertullian, himself a member 
of the legal profession, claims that Christians are to be foimd 
in all departments of public life — the army, the municipalities, 
the senate, the courts, the imperial service.* In the view of 

* Acts xvi. 37, sxii, *5-9; Pliny, X, xevi [xcvii], 4, &c. 

* TacituB, Am^ XIII, 32. 

> Dio Cassius, bevii, 14; Suetonius, Domt., 10, 15; Eusebius, H. E., Ill, 
svii-xviii. * Piiny, Epp., X, zevi [xcvii], 9. 

* Eusebius, H. E., V, xa. Conybeare, Apology and Acts of Apollonius. 

* Apol, 37. 
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Origen Christianity was so patronized by the wealthy and 
distinguished that it might be suspected that some Christian 
converts were moved by a desire for social prestige.^ Origen 
himself, giving public lectures at Caesarea, instructing such 
persons as Ma mm asa, the mother of the future Emperor Alex- 
ander Severus, or working at his great critical edition of the 
Greek Old Testament with the help of a large staff of short- 
hand writers and copyists,^ is a striking representative of a 
body which now had wealth, social position, culture, and 
learning at its command. It was not all to the good. The 
worldly prelate at Comt becomes a too familiar figure from the 
early years of Diocletian on, and it may not imjustly be held 
that the attitude of the Church to slaves now approximated too 
closely to the conventions of pagan society to be altogether 
worthy of its own principles. But between the view that the 
Chur<^ was a * proletarian * oi^anization fomenting revolution- 
ary sentiments and the charge that it had wholly forgotten its 
call to the ‘ humble and meek the truth may be thought to 
lie. 

Reasons for the Spread of Christianity. 

The reasons for the success of early Christianity have 
often been discussed. There was no doubt something in the 
conditions of the time which favoured it — something fortuitous 
or providential according to the point of view — a praeparatio 
evangeUca. And on the other hand Tertullian’s appeal to the 
anima naturaliter Christiana hints at something not peculiar to 
any time, but inherent in the human situation as such. But 
it is possible to call attention to certain specific qualities in the 
Christian propaganda which made for its success.* First, it 
proclaimed a ‘ salvation ’ which, whatever may be thought of 
the various forms in which it was described, met the actual 
needs of men. The gospel justified itself in experience, as 
a way of commimion with the unseen and of deliverance from 

^ Con. Cels., Ill, 9. * Eusebius, H. E., VI, xri, 3, x»ii, a. 

* What foUotvs is based on Hamaide’s dabotate analjisis in Die Misaon 
uttd AuAreitusig des Chistentum, Book II. 
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the fears, depression, and sense of helplessness that beset men 
in that age of superstition and fatalism. The writings of men 
who were themselves converts from paganism sufficiently attest 
the reality of this experience. We may add the evidence of the 
inscriptions and paintings of the Roman catacombs, which 
vividly represent popular piety from the close of the first 
century onward. The serene and joyous spirit that informs 
them bears unmistakable witness. Secondly, it created en- 
thusiasm for a lofty moral ideal, and somehow provided 
motives and powers adequate to enable men to attain it in a 
measure which seemed astonishing. This too is established 
both by the testimony of converts and by the confidence with 
which Christian apologists appeal to facts which could be 
tested by pagan observers of ethical discemmait. It was not 
by offering an easy-going morality that the Church attracted 
converts. On the contrary, it made demands of them which 
often seem to err on the side of a too rigorous puritanism, and 
it subjected them to a strict discipline, enforced by the penalty 
of excommunication. It is sometimes suggested that by its 
doctrine of forgiveness of sins the Church encouraged a light 
view of moral lapse.^ But the restoration to communion which 
was the Church’s pledge of forgiveness was never granted 
except after very full guarantees of sincere repentance, and 
never more than once to any one person guilty of grave sin. If 
he sinned r^;ain, he mig^t be forgiven by God, but the Church 
believed that it had no authority to readmit him. And for lor^ 
it was held that for some sins, common enough in pagan 
society, no ecclesiastical absolution could be granted.^ Tiddly, 
the Church offered its own fellowship, based on a ‘ charity ’ 
{agape, or religious love) which meant the fullest kind of 
mutual support and assistance, moral and material. No doubt 
there l\irked here a certain danger, from which the missionary 
work of the Church in modem times too has suffered. But it 

^ So Otto Seeds, Gesckichte des XJntergangs der anUken Wdt^ Vol. Ill, 
pp. 313 

* On the moral disdpline of the early Church, see Brightman in The 
Early History of the Church and the Ministry (ed. Swete), Essay VIA on 
“ Terms of Communion ” 
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was not the desire to share in material ‘ charities ’ that attracted 
solid tradesfolk or persons of wealth, of whom, as we have 
seen, the Church always held a fair proportion. There is such 
a thing as a disinterested enthusiasm for fellowship and for 
‘ charity ’ as such {agape), and unless early Christian literature 
wholly deceives us, such an enthusiasm drew both rich and poor 
into the ranks of the Church. In that age, when the old civic 
and tribal loyalties had failed, there was a rather pathetic 
craving for a corporate life more intimate and real than a soulless 
imperial system could provide. Coimtless voluntary associa- 
tions arose to meet it. We cannot but conclude that the Chris- 
tian Church did so more satisfactorily than most. Fourthly, 
the catholicity of the Church as a quasi-political society, with 
its appeal to history and tradition, embodied in the Old and 
New Testaments, as well as in its own institutions, stirred the 
imagination. Fifthly, Christian thinkers offered a philosophy, 
based (like other philosophies of the time) on reason and 
august authority, which seemed to take up into itself all that 
was vital in the most respected philosophies of the andent 
world, and to interpret life more adequately than any other. 
Its only serious competitor, from the third century on, was 
Neo-Platonism, which Christianity practically absorbed. 

II. Christian Doctrine and the Growth of 
Creeds 

Religious Thought in the Graeco-Roman World. 

The world into which the earliest preachers of Chris- 
tianity carried their message was a rdigiously minded world. 
The mood of scepticism was passing. ThinUng people were 
prepared to suspect that there were more things in heaven and 
earth than were dreamt of in their philosophies. The Gredks 
had imposed their dvilization on the Near East, but in return 
the Greek mind had been fascinated by the strange fuths of the 
East, with thdr mysterious rituals and their esoteric doctrines 
daiming immense antiquity. Here was something profound 
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enough to give pause to any fecile scepticism. Yet were not 
the same sublime truths darkly symbolized in the ancestral 
‘ mj’steries ’ of old Greece? Indeed were not all religions 
aspects of one divine revelation, conveyed to the mind in 
the ineffable mystical experience which their varying rituals 
induced or promoted? And had not the masters of philosophy 
— ^Pjthagoras, Socrates, Plato — Gleamed their deepest doctrines 
from the Mysteries or from the Wisdom of the East? In the 
light of such ideas these philosophers received a new inter- 
pretation which would perhaps have surprised them, and 
their teachings were made to supply an apologetic for the 
revival of faith. The intelligentsia eagerly sought initiations, 
and rationalized the myths by way of allegory. Among the 
Eastern religions which entered into this syncretistic mode 
of tliought, Judaism held an important place. The Greek 
translation of the Old Testament was widely read. Philo of 
Alexandria appUed to it an elaborate system of all^orical 
exegesis, and by its aid offered these venerable writii^ as 
a revelation of profound doctrines, which he assimilated to 
those of Platonism, as Platonism was coming to be imderstood. 
His influence was far-reaching. 

The Rise of Gnosticism. 

Out of this ferment of religious speculation arose a kind of 
vague theosophy, hig^y characteristic of the age in which 
Christianity began. It aimed at being a universal religion, 
comprehending within its hospitable creed all partial faiths. 
Its God was a transcendent Absolute, communicating with the 
world through a hierarchy of intermediate intelligences, in 
which it was possible to recognize the gods of popular cults, 
though for the enlightened they mig^t bear very different 
names and characters. Man was held to be implicated in a 
world of matter irremediably evil, under the dominion of very 
inferior intelligences; but he was capable of redemption 
through communion with the divine, and might rise throtigh 
the ranks of being to ultimate union with the Absolute. By 
communion with the divine was chiefly understood the com- 
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munication of gnosis^ or supernatural knowledge, whether 
through initiation into esoteric doctrines originally revealed by 
a divine being, or through sacramental rites, or through trance 
and ecstasy. Hence the term Gnosticism^ which might fairly 
be used as a general name for the whole tendency, although 
its actual application is more restricted.^ 

So far as it is possible to define the indefinite, such or such- 
like were the general assumptions of this Hellenistic theosophy. 
But its forms were manifold and its outlines fluctuating. It was 
always ready to admit new myths and new- methods of revelation 
or redemption within its general scheme. It is not surprising 
that Christianity had a ready attraction for those who thought 
in this way, especially since Judaism had already influenced 
them. It too aimed at being a universal religion of redemption, 
and offered a divine revelation through which men might rise 
to Gk>d. The Gnostics thought they understood Christianity 
better than its own missionaries, just as they understood pagan 
cults better than their simple devotees. Already in the Epistle 
to the Colossians we are in the presence of an attempt to 
^ adopt ’ Christianity into a theosophical scheme, and to find 
a place for Christ among the intermediate intelligences.^ In 
the next age there was a real possibility that the new religion 
might become simply the most elaborate and impressive form 
of the current theosophy. It is to those types of theosophic 
belief which in one way or another make use of Christian ideas, 
that the term Gnosticism is usually applied; but it must be 
clearly understood that Gnosticism is not an illegitimate off- 
shoot of Christianity, but only a more or less Christianized 
aspect of a widespread religioiis movement older than Chris- 
tianity. 

Up to a point many of the fundamental positions of Gnos- 
tiffsm \^ere genuinely sympathetic to Christianity, and fully 
accredited Christian teasers who appealed to the Hellenistic 

^ A refined type of non-Christian ** Gnosticism ” is to be found in the 
Hermetic Corpus (see HermeUca^ ed. by Walter Scott), which contains writings 
of various periods from about the middle of the second century onwards. 

^ » Co/, ii. 8-^3. 
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public at large did not hesitate to make use of Gnostic cate- 
gories. Already about loo A.D. the Fourth Gospel presents 
salvation, or eternal life, in the guise of knowledge of God, 
attained through His self-revelation in the Logos','^ and the 
afiinities of its teachings with those of Philo and of pagan 
thinkers such as the Hermetic writers are unmistakable. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria expressly claims the name of Gnostic for 
the enlightened Christian; and his own thought, with its eclec- 
tidsm, its speculative bias, its allegorical reading of traditional 
‘ revelations and its assumption of an enlightenment beyond 
the reach of common men, is largely at one with the tendency 
we are considering. In the long run Gnosticism left a per- 
manent mark on the development of Catholic Christianity far 
larger than the Church was disposed to admit. Its influence 
may be recognized, for instance, in the assumption that religious 
belief can and should be rationalized in the form of speculative 
dogma, in the emphasis on sacraments, together with much 
of the sacramental ritual of the Church, and in the ascetic bias 
which very early showed itself in Christian ethics. 

The Church’s Conflict with Gnosticism. 

If the Christian religion was to be at home in the world 
of the time, all this was natural. But it was one thing to borrow 
from Gnosticism forms in which to clothe the essential beliefs 
and experiences of Christianity; it was another thing to dissolve 
the essence of Christianity in a fluid theosophy which con- 
founded all distinctions. The common mind of the Church 
instinctively recognized a danga: in teachings within or with- 
out its borders which obscured determinative elements in its 
Gkispel. It could not abide the toleration of polytheism in 
however sublimated a disguise. It could not allow the concrete 
and historical personality of its Saviour to be confounded 
with ‘ myths and genealogies It was too certain that in Him 
it found true communion with the Supreme Himself to permit 
a hierarchy of intermediate bdngs to fence the way to His 
throne. It was profoundly suspicious of an esoteridsm which 
^Jokn xvii. 3, i. i-i8, &c, * i Tim. i. 4. 
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meant the spiritual disfranchisement of the ordinary* man. 
Thus the second centurj' saw a desperate struggle to define 
the limits to which the ‘ reinterpretation ’ of the Gospel might 
go without sacrificing that which made it a Gospel. During 
this period the most powerful minds of Christianity were to be 
found in the Gnostic camp, and the systems they produced 
had the charm which imagination and speculative freedom 
will always exert. One of the greatest of them was Valentinus, 
who taught at Rome during the middle decades of the second 
century. A bald outline of his theology^ may serve to illustrate 
the trend of Gnostic teaching. In the beginning were Dq)th 
and Silence. From them came forth h'lind and Truth; from 
these Word and Life, and from these in turn Man ^ and Church. 
These are the eight original essences. Further emanations, in 
groups of ten and twelve respectively, resulted in a Totality 
{Pleroma — ^the word had already been used by the Colossian 
‘ gnostics ’, and adopted from them by Paul *) of thirtj' ‘ aeons 
forming a hierarchy of spiritual beings, a divine universe 
xmcorrupted by material existence of any kind. But the yotmgest 
of the ‘ aeons ’, Wisdom {Achamoth, Sophia), fell a prey to pas- 
sion and desire; she desired to know the Unknowable Depth, 
and the desire was her undoing. Her Fall “ brought death into 
the world and all our woe ”, for out of her terror and fear and 
grief and tears sprang the material universe, with the principles 
of evil and mortality inherent in it. But Depth, the First 
Father, being all love, had mercy upon fallen Wisdom, and 
devised a plan of salvation, throu^ the ‘ aeons ’ named Christ, 
Holy Spirit, and Cross, and finally throu^ Jesus the Saviour, 
whom ^ the ' aeons ’ joined to produce, so that in Him was 
all the beauty of the Pleroma. Wisdom, now redeemed, brou^t 
into existence the heavens and the angels, one of whom created 

^ The following brief sunuwury is based upon the s;pth^is of various 
and not wholly consistent ancient accounts of Valentinianism given by 
Gwatkin, JS'ar/y Church Bistcry^ VoL II, pp. 36 sqq. 

‘ By this of course is not meant empirical humanity, but that spiritual 
archetype of humanity which ^raunous thinkets had found symbolizea in the 
Old Testament or in pagan mythology. 

* CoL i. 19, ii. 9; cf. Eph, i. 23, iii. 19; John i. 16. 
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man, giving him body and sotil. Wisdom herself, unbeknown 
to the Creator, gave spirit to certain elect members of the race, 
in addition to body and sold which are common to all. 
For the sake of these elect the ‘aeon’ Christ came down 
from heaven, in a heavenly body free from all contamina- 
tion of matter. To other men a partial salvation is offered, 
if they make the good choice. The spiritual alone are 
assured of full salvation, and after death will be admitted 
to the Pleroma. 

It is all very fantastic. But beneath the bizarre mythology 
lies a real attempt to grapple with the deepest problems of 
existence, and to bring the Christian gospel into the context 
of a comprdiensive metaphysic. It must be remembered that 
this daborate philosophy of religion in mythical form was 
given only to the few. Valentinus had no quarrel with ‘ simple 
Bible teaching ’ for the average Christian. Much of what he 
taught in public was scarcely distinguishable from the utter- 
ances of orthodox preachers; nor was this, as the orthodox 
were inclined to think, deep-laid guile. Valentinus believed in 
Christianity; he was a diligent student of the Gospels, valuing 
especially the Gospel according to John; and his followers 
Ptolemaeus and Heracleon wrote biblical commentaries of out- 
standing merit, whidi even orthodox Fathers do not disdain 
to quote. Another of his followers, the learned Bardaisan of 
Edessa, had immense influence in the Syriac-speaking Church. 
His Hymn of the Soul,^ a kind of Film’s Progress of antiquity, 
is one of the noblest examples of early Christian poetry. But 
the Church judged that ^e philosophy of the Valentinians 
took the heart out of their Christianity; and they had to leave 
the Church and become a sect — a ra^er aristocratic and cul- 
tured sect, which long survived. Basilides of Alexandria was 
another Gnostic teacher who genuinely intended to be Chris- 
tian; but the pagan elements in his system were more prominent, 
especially as it was developed by his school after his death. 

^ It seems probable that the great Bardaisan was actually the author of 
this poem, though some critics prefer to attribute it to one of his school. 
It is handed down as part of the Syriac Acts of Thomas (see Wright, Apo^ 
aryphal Acts of the Apostles). 
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Further still to the ‘ left ’ were sects like the Carpocratians and 
the Ophites, whose teachings were a travesty of Christianity 
rather than in any sense an interpretation, and were in some 
cases a cloak for gross immorality. 

To the ‘ tight wing * of Gnosticism is reckoned Mardon, a 
pious shipmaster of the Bladt Sea, who came to Rome as a 
Christian teacher towards the middle of the second century. 
It was perhaps there that he met Polycarp of SmjTna on a 
visit to the capital. “ Pray recognize me,” said Marcion. 
“ I recognize the first-bom of Satan,” was the reply .1 Yet 
Mardon was a devout Christian, whose sole intention was to 
vindicate the purity of Christian faith and morals in a Church 
which to his mind was not thorough-goii^ enough. If he made 
use of some Gnostic conceptions to give form to his interpre- 
tation of the Faith, that was no more than orthodox teachers 
did. Mardon was distressed by the inconsistency between 
the ideas of the Old Testament and those of Christianity. The 
inconsistency is patent, and the problem it raises for Christian 
thought is perhaps insoluble apart from the modem concqit 
of development as applied to the history of religion. Marcion 
proposed to solve it by a clean cut. The Gnostic doctrine that 
the world was created not by the Supreme Bdng but by a 
‘ Demiurge ’ inferior to Him in the scale of existence gave him 
a starting-point. The Jehovah of the Old Testament was, by 
His own confession, the Creator, the ‘ Demiurge *. He was 
righteous; but righteousness falls short of goodness in the fuU 
sense, and there is none good but One, that is the Supreme 
Being Himself. When the Demiurge held mankind thrall to 
His law of righteousness, the Good God sent His Son Jesus 
Christ to be ‘ the end of the Law to everyone that bdieveth *. 
That seemed good Paulinism; but the second century did not 
understand Paul. In the name of its greatest apostle Marcion 
called upon the Church to cast off its ‘ Hebrew old clothes *. 
He rejected the Canon of the Old Testament, to whose autho- 
rity the orthodox made appeal, and constructed a new and 
limited Canon of Scripture out of the ten Pauline Epistles which 
1 EuseHus, S. E., IV, ziv, 7 (quoting Iretueus). 
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he, in accord with modem criticism, held to be genuine,^ and 
the Gospel according to Luke, somewhat expurgated. Thus 
he set out to be a radical reformer of Christianity. But to cut 
the new religion away from its roots in the Old Testament was 
unhistorical, and in that age it certainly meant handing Chris- 
tianity over defenceless to Gnosticism, for the Church’s safe- 
guard against the disintegrating invasions of a pagan theosophy 
lay in loyalty to the Hebraic tradition of ethical monotheism 
within which its Founder had arisen. Moreover, having 
thrown over the Creator of the world, Mardon must needs 
believe matter to be evil, the Incarnation to be an illusion, and 
morality to involve an i nhu man asceticism.^ The general mind 
of the Chturch could not accompany him on this road, and to 
his surprise and consternation he found himself driven out, 
and compelled to be the founder of a sect instead of a reformer 
of die Church. The Mardonite Church lived on alongside 
the Great Church and kept its ultra-Pauline theology and its 
austerely Puritan morality. In time of persecution it had an 
honourable record, unlike the Gnostic sects properly so-called. 
Although it forbade marriage to its communicants, it k^t up 
its membership for centuries, and its influence extended into 
the Middle Ages. 

The Definition of Christian Belief. 

These examples will serve to illustrate the problem the 
Church had to face in the second century. It was not in a 
position to meet it by a boldly constructive theology. If Paul 
and * John ’ had any successors on their own intellectual 
plane, they were not found at this time among orthodox 
teachers of the Church. The Logos-doctrine which had 
emerged in outline from the labours of the first Christian 

* Esduding the qiistles to Timothy and Titus (the so-csUed Pastors 
Epistles). 

* Our most detailed knowledge of Mardon’s system comes from Ter- 
tulliw’s Adyersus Marcumem. iSe earliest extant New Testament Intro- 
ducdon ”, in the foim of a aeries of prologues to the Pauline epistles, it 
attributed to him, or to one of his school. For the text of these prologues 
see Souter, Text and Canon of the N,T,, pp. 205--S. 
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theologians formed the basis of a working philosophy of reli- 
gion, which was set forth by the Apologists^ and others. But it 
was rather vaguely held, with no very clear appreciation of the 
problems it raised. The first line of defence against Gnostic 
* heresy ’ was found in a more or less rigid definition of the 
articles of belief which formed the central Christian tradition. 
Already at the close of the first century Clement of Rome 
speaks of ‘ the canon (or norm) of the tradition ’, and a little 
later the P^toral Epistles ^ recommend, in the name of Paul, 
'* a form of sound words ’ as a bulwark against heresy. There 
arose in each Church a 1 Rule of Faith ’ which was made the 
basis of the instruction of catechumens and of controversy 
with heretics. The Rule of Faith as formtdated in the Qiurch 
of Rome is thus summarized by TertuUian at the close of the 
second century: 

“ She recognizes one Gk)d, Creator of the universe; and Jesus 
Christ, bom of the Virgin Mary, the Son of the Creator God; and 
the resurrection of the flesh; she minxes the Law and the Prophets 
with the evangelical and apostolic writings, and thence she imbibes 
■the Mth.” • 

'This implies two things; a fixed Canon of Scripture, and a 
Creed. It vm probably largely in answer to Marcion that the 
Church defined Holy Scripture, as consisting of the Old Testa- 
ment, which Marcion rejected, and a New Testament based 
like Mardon’s on * the Gospel ’ and ‘ the Apostle ’, but con- 
structed on wider lines than his. A New Testament Canon, 
composed of four Gospels, thirteen or fourteen ‘ Pauline ’ 
q)istle5, the Acts of the Apostles, and two or three other 
writings, is attested for most parts of the Church before the 
end of the second century.* This Canon stood alongside the 
Old Testament, presupposed its main positions, supplemented, 
interpreted, and corrected it according to “ the teaching of the 

1 See pp. 473r-4, tHfra. 

* The Pastoral Episdes (J and a 21wi. and TiUdt) in their present form 
are probably to be wted in the early second century. See Harrison, The 
Prchlan cf the Peatoral Epistles. 

* Tact., De Pressor., 36. 

* See Hmiadc, Entstehung des Neuen Testaments. 
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Lord through the Twelve Apostles ”, as the phrase went. 
The Creed was developed out of the primitive Baptismal 
Confession, corresponding to the trinitarian formula under 
which Baptism was administered at any rate from the period 
represented by The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles and the 
extant text of Matt xxviii. 19^ — say ± 100 a.d. The embryo 
creed of this period would have run: “ I believe in God, in 
Jesus Christ,® and in the Holy Spirit.” But the Baptismal 
Confession, while retaining its trinitarian scheme, was early 
expanded by the addition of material contained in the Rule 
of Faith. The precise stages by which this expansion took 
place are obscure. They certainly varied in different churches. 
The form current at Rome or Ephesus in the first half of the 
second century may be reconstructed from the writings of 
Justin somewhat as follows: ® 

“ I believe in God the Father and Ruler (deffTSmiv) of the universe; 
And in our Lord Jesus Christ, the firstborn Son of God, 

Who was bom through a Virgin and became passible Man; 

Was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and died; 

Rose again from the dead, and ascended into heaven, 

And will come agam with glory; 

And in the Holy Prophetic Spirit. 

Before the end of the third century the creed of the Roman 
Church had probably taken substantially the form which is 
implied for it about 340 A.D.* 

“ I believe in God Almighty; 

And in Christ Jesus His only Son, our Lord, 

Who was bom of Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary, 

Crucified under Pontius Pilate and buried; 

And the third day rose again from the dead; 


^ There is endence of the existence of a shorter text which did not 
include the trinitarian formula. 

* The rejected reading in Acts vizi. 37 points to the addition ** the Son 
of God ” in certain places early in the second century (probably). 

* After Hamack, in Hahn, BibUothek der SymboU und Glaeubemregeln 
(3rd edition), p. 3^. A slightly different reconstruction in Bardet and 
Carlyle, Ckristumiy in Histofryy pp. aix-a. 

* Translated from the Gredk text quoted by Marcellus of Ancyra as his 
own creed in a letter to Julius of Rome (c. aj). 340), Hahn, qp. at., § 17. 
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Ascended into the heavens, and is seated on the nght hand of the 
Father, 

Whence He is coming to judge living and dead. 

And in the Holy Spirit, 

Holy Church, 
forgiveness of sins, 
resurrection of the flesh, 
life everlasting.** 

This is the immediate ancestor of the so-called ‘Apostles’ 
Creed ’ of the early fifth century. In our period it was re- 
garded as ‘ apostolic ’ in the sense that it gave an authorized 
summary of that “ Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve 
Apostles ” which was held to be contained in the New 
Testament Canon, and not in the sense of the later legend 
that it was composed by the Apostles in collaboration. 
The Rule of Faith from w^hich its clauses were drawn does 
doubtless go back to a very early date. It has been observed 
that they can all be documented out of the late first-centurj^ 
work which we know in its two parts as the Gospel according 
to Luke and the Acts of the Apostles.^ 

This creed can hardly be said to contain any theology in 
the strict sense. We can see that the selection of points of 
belief for emphasis has been partly dictated by the needs of 
the Gnostic controversy. Thus in answer to the doctrine that 
the humanity of Christ was mere appearance, emphasis is placed 
on the historic facts of His birth, sufferings, and death, and 
these are so to speak anchored in history by being dated to the 
term of office of a particular Roman governor. But the facts 
or articles of belief are obviously susceptible of varied 
interpretation according to the philosophical context in 
which they are considered. Experiments in interpretation 
were constantly being made: many of them figure in the 
lists of ‘heresies’ — ^Monarchianism, Sabellianism, Adoptian- 
ism, and so forth, with which histories of the period are 
filled. It cannot be said that the theology of the second 
century, either on the heretical or on the orthodox side, 
represents first-rate thinking. But it served to explore the 

^ Jackson and Lake, Beginnings of Ckristiamty, Part I, Vol. II, pp. 202-4. 

(D919) 30 
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ground and to deiine the lines along which theology must 
advance. 

Neo -Platonism. 

The third century saw some important developments in 
religious thought, both Christian and non-Christian. Gnos- 
ticism had by this time crystallized out into sects, and largely 
ceased to have the attraction of a broad and vague movement 
within which all manner of speculations might be at home. 
Meanwhile the more rational side of that movement reasserted 
itself in a serious revival of Platonism. It was not the Platonism 
of Plato, but a Platonism profoundly influenced by the religious 
syncretism of the Hellenistic age, that now came to the front. 
Philo stood behind it, and the Neo-Pythagoreanism of the 
second century, and the curious blend of Platonic and Stoic 
ideas with an Oriental or Egyptian type of mysticism which 
meets us in extant Hermetic writings of the second and third 
centuries. The credit of foimding the Neo-Platonic school is 
given to Ammonius Saccas of Alexandria, who is said to have 
been the son of Christian parents.^ But Ammonius is scarcely 
more than a name. In the thirties of the third century there 
came to Alexandria a yotmg Egyptian named Plotinus, thirsting 
for knowledge of the truth. He heard the most famous philo- 
sophers of the dty, but came away “ downcast and of 
grief ”. A Mend recommended Ai^onius Saccas. Plotinus 
went and heard him, and exclaimed to his friend, This is 
the man J was looking for!” From that day Plotinus adhered 
to his new-foimd teacher, and eagerly absorbed his doctrine. 
Later he studied Persian and Indian philosophy, and in ajd. 
244 came to Rome and began to teach Neo-Platonism. Such 
is the account given by Porphyry, the most famous of his 
disciples.* The< various dements which went to the making of 
his philosophy are here suggested. It was a system rdigious 
through and through. “ His end and aim was to be united with 
the God who is over all; and four times,” adds Porphyry, 
“ while I was with him, he attained this aim.” • Neo-Platonism 

* Eusebius, H. E., VI, *ix, 7. • Vit. Plot., 3. • Op. eit., *3. 
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is a profound and elaborate system of mystical idealism,^ pan- 
theistic on the one hand, since it sees the whole universe as 
animated by a divine ‘ soul yet on the other hand pointing to 
the transcendent One beyond the universe, definable only by 
negations, and known only in mystical ecstasy. As a thorough- 
going spiritual interpretation of the universe it has had an 
immense influence on the thought of the West from that day 
to this. The aflinity with Indian thought -which is hinted at by 
Porphyry is evident. Like Indian philosophy to-day it easily 
found a place for all manner of pagan beliefs and practices, 
and in fact it supplied, in the hands of Porphyry and his suc- 
cessors, the most powerful weapons with which a declining 
paganism resisted the advance of Christianity. In spite of 
many points of contact, a philosophy of this type cannot re- 
concile itself to the Christian insistence on the reality and 
importance of the finite and the historical, or -with the Chris- 
tian postulate that the Supreme Being is truly good in a sense 
not fundamentally different from that which goodness bears 
among men. For Plotinus, the Absolute is beyond good and 
evil, and to speak of It as good (as his master Plato had freely 
done), he could only regard as an accommodation.^ 

The Development of Christian Theology. 

The great advance in Christian theology which accom- 
panied the rise of Neo-Platonism is associated with the name 
of Origen. Like Plotinus he was a pupil of Ammonius Saccas. 
His learning in Platonism, as in other schools of Greek philo- 
sophy, is admitted by Porphyry,® who can only regret that he 
should have turned it to such poor account as the defence of 
a ‘ barbarian ’ religion. On the other hand he was a great 
biblical scholar, a pioneer in textual criticism of both Old andT 
New Testaments, and a master of ex^esis, though his exegesis 
is always governed by the principle that the natural meaning 

' See Ritter and FreUer, Historia PhBosophiae Graeeae, §§ 629-44. 

* Flotinua, Emeads, VI, ix, 6, and other passages cited by R. P., op. eit., 
§ 634. 

* Cited by Eusetnua, H. E., VI, aix, f^. 
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of the text is only a stepping-stone to the ‘ spiritual ’ or alle- 
gorical meaning. The revelation of Holy Scriptme, summarized, 
as regards its essentials, in the Rule of Faith, he accepts as a 
suflBicient definition of Christianity for the ordinary believer, 
and insists that this and nothing beyond this is necessary for 
true belief. But over and above Christian belief is the scientific 
theology by which the faith is brought into the unity of a 
comprehensive philosophy of the universe, and so understood 
in its deepest and fullest meaning. Here Origen found his own 
tadc. He was dq)endent on the work of predecessors, both 
orthodox and Gnostic, but he combined in an exceptional 
degree philosophical breadth, speculative freedom, and a firm 
grasp of the Christian Gospel as faith and experience, which 
made him “ the father of theological science and the founder 
of ecclesiastical dogma His half-century of teaching and 
writing, which was brought to a close by his death in aj>. 254 
as a result of the Decian persecution, made an q>och in the 
intellectual life of the Church. His thought was too free and 
bold to command imiversal acceptance, and he was never 
considered fully orthodox; yet he exerted an extraordinary 
influence upon the best minds of Greek Christianity. He made 
possible the vigorous advance of theology in the century ending 
with the Coundl of Nicaea, and the controversies which ensued 
followed lines determined by his work. 

These controversies became acute largely because the 
distinction preserved by Origen between faith and theology 
was obscured. Christian teachers who had been captivated % 
his theological method could not resist the temptation to in- 
troduce speculative dogma into creeds, which were supposed 
to formi^te that which must be bdieved as necessary to 
salvation. When that was so, predsdy accurate definition 
became a matter of life and death, and the freedom and falm 
of philosophical discussion could not be maintained. Naturally 
enough, it was the attempt to include in the creed a dogmatic 
definition of the Person of Christ and His relation to God the 
Father that first aroused acute (X)ntrover8y. The philosophical 
^ Hamack, Dogmengesckichte, p. JX2. 
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conception of the Logos, Word, or uttered Reason of the 
Eternal, had long been used by theologians, not mthout a 
good deal of suspicion on the part of the more conservative 
that it was dangerously Gnostic in its implications. After 
Origen it had a secure position in the theology of the Church. 
Yet its acceptance did not settle the theological problem. 
Outside Christianity it was used in various types of philosophy. 
Thus for those who followed the Stoics in their doctrine of 
immanence, the Logos was the divine principle itself; there 
was no other God than the Reason immanent in the universe. 
For those who accepted the Platonic doctrine of a transcendent 
God, the Logos must be in some way a subordinate being dis- 
tinct from The One, the “ God over all ” with whom Plotinus 
sought communion. Within Christianity the ambiguity might 
become perilous. Granted that the Saviour and Revealer is 
the Logos, is the believer’s communion with Him communion 
with God, in the full sense, or with a subordinate being, inter- 
mediate between God and man — a ‘ second God ’? Is Christ, 
in other words, identical in essence with God (‘ consubstantial ’, 
hmoousios — the word is used by Origen; it had been used by 
Gnostics and Hermedsts perhaps a century earlier); or is He 
only very like God Qumoiousioi)} If the latter view was taken, 
then it was very easy to assiniilate Christ to the gods whom 
an enlightened paganism accepted as the subordinate agents 
of The One; if the former, then the simplicity and undiffer- 
entiated unity of the divine Being must be given up, thou^ 
this seemed to be implied in the monotheism which Chris- 
tianity had inherited from Judaism, and in the Platonism to 
which it inclined. This was the form in whidi the problem 
presented itself to Christian theologians at the moment when 
the new policy of the Emperor Constantine made it imperative 
to identify, by a commonly accq>ted definition of Christian 
faith, the ^tholic Church to which the State was now pre- 
pared to grant recognition.^ The urgency of obtaining a settle- 
ment, for political reasons, perhaps precipitated a decision which 
might otherwise have waited upon more leisurely discussion. 

^ See pp. 480-4, infra. 
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The Greed of Nicaea. 

It was by order of the Emperor hiixiself that the first general 
council of the Church was held at Nicaea in 325 a.d. In theory 
it was world-wide, but naturally it did not include ch\irches 
outside the Roman Empire. Moreover, the Western provinces 
were but feebly represented, and the whole atmosphere of the 
coxmcil’s deliberations was that of Greek Christianity, with its 
metaphysical bent. Eusebius of Caesarea, himself a follower of 
Origen, proposed for general accq>tance a formula which was 
in use as the baptismal creed of his own church.^ It followed 
the traditional trinitarian scheme, and its supporters might fairly 
claim that it was scriptural *in its contents. It was far from 
being an elaborate theological document, but it went farther 
in the direction of theological definition of the Person of 
Christ than such formulae as the old Roman creed, based more 
directly on the traditional Rule of Faith. It employed such 
technical terms as ‘ Logos ’ and ‘ incarnate and described 
Christ as “ God of God, light of Light ”. It probably repre- 
sented very fairly the average agreed position of the Eastern 
Chmches. But there were certain persons at the Council 
who were determined that the Council should go farther. 
The controversy summed up in the terms homoousios and 
homoiousios had raged for some years in the Church of Alex- 
andria, where it had led to scandalous scenes. Aiius, who 
denied the * consubstantiality ’ of the Son, had been banished, 
and in consequence the controversy had spread to other pro- 
vinces, and had become the burning question of the moment. 
The question having been thus forced into prominence, the 
majority of the Council felt that they could do no other than 
rule out once for all the doctrine of Aiius, which, it seemed, 
made of Christ something like a pagan demigod. Many of the 
Council disliked the term homoousios, which had in fact been 
pronounced heretical by a provincial council at Antioch some 
years before. In the end, however, it was accepted as a safe- 
guard s^ainst Axianism. The creed which was ultimatdy pro- 
^ Hahn, BibUothek der Symbole^ §§ 1231 188. 
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mulgated is not our familiar ‘ Nicene Creed which is the 
result of a much later revision. It ran as follow's:^ 

“ We believe in one God, the Father almighty, 

Maker of all things, both visible and invisible; 

And in one Lord, Jesus Christ the Son of God, 

Sole begotten of the Father (that is, of the substance of the 
Father), 

God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten not 
made, consubstantial with the Father, 

Through whom all things were made, both in hesven and on earth. 
Who for us men and for our salvation came down and was m- 
camate, 

Became man, suffered, and rose again the third day. 

Ascended into heaven. 

And is coming to judge living and dead; 

And in the Holy Spirit.” ^ 

The Council clinched its work of defining the basis of the 
Church’s unity by attaching comprehensive anathemas. 

The hope that the Council of Nicsea would bring unity to 
the Church was delusive. The new creed, which had behind 
it neither tradition nor real agreement, long failed to find general 
acceptance. It was not that Arianism had any strong hold, 
but that very many Christian leaders, including theologians 
of zeal and learning, were not convinced of the wisdom of 
introducing further theological definition into a creed of 
general obligation for the Church’s teachers, or were doubtful 
whether the disputed term really conveyed the right meaning. 
Throughout the reign of Constantine, and for long afterwards, 
the Church was distracted by ever-widening disputes, and its 
theological development was accompanied by heated passions. 


III. The Church and the Ministry 

Note. — ^The subject of this section has been fully dealt with in The 
Early History of the Church and the Ministry^ essays edited by H. B. Swete, 
and in CkrisHanity in History^ by J. V. Bardet and A. J. Carlyle (Part 11 ). 

The Idea of the One Church. 

Christianity inherited £rom Judaism the conception of a 

^ Hahn, op. cit., § 142. 
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People of God, unique in the world, and, like the Jerusalem 
of the Psalms, “ at unity in itself The term Church, Ecclesia, 
itself taken over from Hellenistic Judaism, primarily expressed 
just this idea, and only secondarily meant a local congregation.^ 
The whole Church was not thought of as an aggregate of such 
local congregations; on the contrary each local congregation 
was a particular embodiment of the one Church, a ‘ self-govern- 
ing colony ’ (irdKlTevfia)^ o£ the celestial Metropolis. It was a 
pressing task for the Church to work out forms of corporate 
life which should do justice to this idea. For whereas in 
Judaism the ‘ Dispersion ’ was held together by the Law and 
by relation to the national capital, the development of a Gentile 
Christianity independent of the Law and of Jewish nationality 
raised a new problem. At the death of Paul any vague recog- 
nition there may have been of the claim of the Church at 
Jerusalem to primacy was scarcely effective any more, and the 

(ff the city in ajd. 70 in any case ended it. The Emperor 
Titus was behind the times in thinking that the loss of Jeru- 
salem would weaken the Church.^ If we may judge from 
early Christian literature it was scarcely fdit, except as a strikmg 
confirmation of the divine judgment upon an tmbelieving 
nation. The unity of the Church was now plainly an ideal 
\inity. How was it to be secured in practice as numbers grew? 

Hie Early Organization of Local Churches. 

Of any general organization of the Church in the apostolic 
period we can scarcdy speak. There was a livdy conscious- 
ness of fellowship perva^g the whole People of God, based 
on ‘ charity ’ or religious love (agc^); but the actual links that 
bound the separate communities into a comprehensive ‘ visible ’ 
society were mostly supplied by the personal influence or 
authority of the travelling apostles and evangelists who founded 
and gui^d them. The concrete fellowship of the local church 

^ See K. L. Schmidt, Die Kvrche des Urchnstentums in FestgabefUr Adoff 
Deissmann, 

* Cf. Phil. iii. 20; Gal. iv. 26. 

* Sulpidus Severus, Chron., 11 , xsx, 7. 
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vras felt to mediate the unity of the whole, so far as it was 
informed by the ‘ one Spirit Thus the earliest efforts after 
a settled form of church government were within the local 
church. Even here there was no uniformity of constitution 
in the earliest period. Groups of Christians often met infor- 
mally ‘ in the house of ’ such an one, and the host was their 
natural leader.^ Such household churches must have survived 
for some time, since they played a part in the ultimate devel- 
opment of the ‘parochial’ system, at least in the Church of 
Rome, where the ancient tiiuK or parishes were often tradi- 
tionally connected with the names of individual members of 
the Church in its first days.^ But all the same the unit was 
the whole congregation in a city or municipal area, and it was 
this congregation which elected church officers. The models 
on which the constitutions of the local churches were built up 
were found on the one hand in the Jewish synagogue and on 
the other hand in the religious and semi-religious ‘friendly 
societies ’ (diauroi, collegia, &c.) which abounded in the 
Graeco-Roman world. By the end of the fust century the 
tendency to uniformity of constitution was strong. The Acts 
of the Apostles, published probably in the last decade of the 
century, contemplates a nomial leadership of individual churches 
by ‘ elders ’ or ‘ presbyrters ’, supposed to have been originally 
appointed under the authority of the apostles,^ perhaps after 
the precedent of the primitive Church at Jerusalem.* As one 
of their main functions was that of the oversight of the life 
of the community, they are also styled ‘ overseers ’ or ‘ bishops 
The position of a single head of the conomuiuty, standing above 
the presbyters, is mentioned only in the case of James of 
Jerusalem (who is not called ‘ bishop ’), and seems otherwise 
unknown to the author of Acts. His contemporary, Qement 
of Rome, writes to the Church at Corinth to urge more reject 
for authority. The authority for which he is concerned is 


> Bom. xvi. 5; X Car. xvi. ig; Col. iv. 15; Pim. 2, cf. X Car. xvi. 15-6. 

* Similarly the earliest cemeteries (or " catacombs **) of the Roman Chtirch 
seem to have bem the family vaults of prominent members. 

a3,xx. 17. * zi. 30, zv. a, &c., xxi. 18. ' .ifeti xx. 38. 
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that of the presbyters,^ who have been deprived of their 
‘ episcopal ’ Actions by the congregation. The presbyters 
are alternatively described as ‘ bishops and nothing is said 
of the primacy of any single ‘ bishop though the note of 
personal authority with which Clement himself writes may 
su^[est that he held some kind of acknowledged primacy in 
the presbyterate of his own church. Even later, however, in 
the Pastoral Epistles (which in their present form are probably 
a work of the early second century ®) the officers of the Church 
are still presbyters in rank, bishops or overseers in function.* 
They are assisted, as the ‘ bishops ’ of Philippi had been 
assisted in the lifetime of Paul, by ‘ attendants ’ or ‘ deacons ’ * 
Thus we may conceive the churches of the first century as 
governed normally by a board of presbyters, having sub- 
ordinate officers to assist them, with perhaps one of their 
number as permanent president and representative of the 
individual church in dealings with other churches. 

Missionary and Prophetic Orders superseded by the 
Local Ministry. 

The functions of the presbyters included teaching and the 
management of the worship and sacraments of the local congre- 
gation. They were not, however, alone in perfonning these 
functions. Originally their ministry had in the nature of things 
been subordinate to that of the missionaries — apostles, evan- 
gelists, and teachers * — who were attached to no particular 
church; and though apostles were dying out, the other mis- 
sionary orders still played an important part, and are not to 
be confused ■with the settled local ministry of presbyter-bishops 
and deacons.'’ Moreover the primitive ministry of ‘ inspiration ’ 


^ T Clem, 3div. 

*The distinction which some have thought to discover between the 
“presbyters ” and the “ bishops ” in Clement (see Brightman in The Earfy 
History of the Church and Ministry, p. 394) does not seem to be made in the 
epistle itself (see C. H. Turner in lie same work, p. 113). 

^ See P. N. Harrison, The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles, 

* Tit, i. 5-y, ® Phi/, i. x; Jr Tim. iii. 8-13. 

• I Cor. xii. 28; Eph. iv. ii. ’ Didache, xv, 1-2. 
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survived in the ‘ prophets who might be unofficial members 
of a local church, but wandered from church to church 
a generally recognized authority resting upon their personal 
endowments. In The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, repre- 
senting conditions probably not far from a.d. ioo, perhaps in 
some rather conservative region, it is laid down that if a prophet 
should be present at the Eucharist, he shall say the Eucharistic 
prayers as he will;^ if not (it is implied) the local minister 
shall use certain prescribed forxios which are given in the 
context. As the Church passed out of the missionary stage 
and the ‘ enthusiastic ’ type of ministry declined, the local 
official ministry grew in importance. Its permanence, its 
regularity, its close relation to local conditions, helped to 
establish its authority in the churches, and it soon acquired 
the prestige of an ancient institution, embodying the tradition 
which connected the Church with its apostolic beginnings. 
Its members were normally elected by the congregation, 
but ordained by thdr peers.^ A curious exception was the 
practice whereby ‘ confessors who had suffered in persecution 
for the faith, were without election or ordination r^rded as 
presbyters.^ This practice may be r^arded as in some sort 
a survival of the old idea of a ministry resting on personal gift 
or calling rather than official succession; but its effects were 
not salutary. 

The Begizmlngs of Episcopaqr. 

As the churches in the larger towns grew in numbers, the 
natural dffect was to increase the importance of the presiding 
presbyter, the overseer or bishop par exceUetwe. The practical 
advantages of such a primacy were obvious. As there were 
yet no regular chtuch buildings, a large church could rarely 
meet as a whole. Under such conditions it was not easy to 
preserve an effective sense of unity, or to exclude eccentricities 
of belief or practice. It was evidently considerations of this 

^ Did.^ X, 6. * 2 Tm, iv. 14; i Clem, xliv. 3. 

* See Frere, “ Early Forms of Ordination ”, in The Early History of the 
Church and the Ministry (ed. Swete), Essay V, pp. a88 sqq^ 
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sort that were in the ixiind of Ignatius of Antioch in his insis- 
tence on the supreme authority of the bishop in the church.^ 
Ignatius presided over one of die oldest and greatest churches 
in Christendom, and he had the prestige of a ‘ prophet ’ as 
well. Ifis letters, written probably about ajj. 115 to Rome and 
to various churches in the province of Asia, reflect his own 
e:]q>erience at Antioch, and clearly carried great weight in 
furthering the existing tendency to concentrate authority in 
the hands of a single minister. In the course of the second 
century the ‘ monarchical episcopate ’ became the rule all over 
the Empire. The ‘ monarchy ’ was not an absolute one, for the 
presbyterate retained some real power, and the episcopate was 
not yet considered as a separate ‘ order ’. Even Cyprian 
addressed his elders as compresbyteri. In early forms of 
ordination, surviving in places into the third century, the 
prayer over a bishop does not differ from that over a presbyter; 
and at Alexandria presbyters still ordained the bishop in the 
third century.® But in an age which thoroughly believed in 
the efficiency of one-man rule the tendency to make the bishop 
the real governor of the church increasingly prevailed. If it 
be true, as it probably is, that towards the dose of the second 
century the churches obtained some sort of licence or recog- 
nition as property-owniii^ cotporations imder the new legis- 
lation regulating collegia,^ the bishop must have become the 
legal representative of the church in temporal afEairs before 
the law, and this again would increase his power. Thus in 
each local church the bishop came to be the administrative 
head, with the presbyters as his advisers, and the deacons 
as his peisonal subordinates. The extent to which in practice 
he was able to assert his authority in ind^endence of the 
presbyters depended on the personal streng^ of the bishop 
himself,® as well as on the size and importance of his church; 
for the position of the bishop of a great dty with many congre- 

^ Ignatiiis, ad Eph,, iii-iv, vi; ad Magn,^ vii; ad PhiL. iv, &c. 

•See Bardet and Carlyle, CkrisHanity in History , pp. 306, 311. 

® See infraf pp. 471-^8. 

® Cyprian’s letters often reflect a trial of strength between bishop and 
presbyters. 
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gations was very different from that of the bishop of a little 
country town. In general the unit of church government cor- 
responded to the unit of citil government, and in regions like 
North Africa and Italy, where small municipalities abounded, 
the ‘ diocese ’ of a bishop was often scarcely more populous 
than a good-sized village. 

The Catholic Episcopate. 

The ‘monarchical q>iscopate’, as advocated by Ignatius, 
had arisen mainly as an effort of the local church to safeguard 
its internal unity. But the bishop as personal representative 
of the church could do much to cement the unity of the whole 
Christian body. The second-century bishop Avirdus (Aberdus) 
Marcellus of Hieropolis has left a quaintly fandful ‘ poem ’ on 
his travels through the Empire, laying stress on his experience 
of sacramental and doctrinal imily wherever he found fellow- 
Christians.^ Besides such informal intercourse ihere were pro- 
vindal coundls, in which the bishops played a leading part, 
determined by thdr leading position in their own churches; 
and the bishops of great sees like those of Rome, Carthage, 
and Antioch through their personal correspondence kqpt the 
Christian conuntuiities in various parts of the Empire in con- 
stant touch, which would hardly have been possible through 
any other channel. Thus for Coxian, Bishop of Carthage in 
the middle of the third century, the q>iscopate is not merely 
the organ of uni^ in the local church, but pre-eminently the 
organ of the unity of the Church at large in face of extensive 
heresies and schisms, as well as of persecution directed against 
the whole Church throughout the Empire.^ For him the epis- 
copate as a body, rather than the individual bishop, is the 
seat of authority and the true nucleus of the Church. An 
individual bishop participates in the authority of the order, 

* A large fragment of the “ poem ” was discovered bjr Sir W. M. Bamsay 
inscribed on a dppns wbicb is now in tbe Latecan Museum. See Marucdii, 
Christum Epigrt^hy, pp. 126 sgq. 

* See J. H. Bernard, “ The Cyprianie Doctrine of dte Ministry in The 
Earfy Sistory ef the Churdi and the Ministry (ed. Swete), Essay IV: Bardet 
and Carlyle, Christianity in ESstory, pp. 314 sgq. 
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and his church through him participates in the life of the 
great Church which inheres in the universal ^iscopate. There 
is no grace or salvation outside the Church, and no Church 
without the episcopate. In matters of discipline and admini- 
stration the local bishop is autonomous, but has behind him 
the prestige of the whole order in dealing with possibly refrac- 
tory members of his clergy or congregation. In matters of 
faith the whole ^iscopal body is authoritative. No superior 
authority exists, even in the Bishop of Rome. Cyprian’s view 
found wide assent, and became the foundation of the later 
theory of the episcopate; though it was inevitable that the 
bishops of great metropolitan sees should in practice, and later 
in theory, acquire authority over other bishops, while the 
Bishop of Rome already enjoyed for obvious reasons an effective 
though informal primacy in which lay the germ of the later 
papacy. 

Thus considerations of practical efficiency and of corporate 
unity in a political sense had much to do with the exaltation 
of the episcopate. It was so far a reflection of the general 
tendency of the age, which led to the gradual substitution of 
the bureaucratic despotism of Diocletian for the limited prind- 
pate of Augustus. But it would be misleading to suggest that 
such considerations were the only or even the main factor. 
In two respects the position of the bishop was bound up with 
important elements in the spiritual life of the Church. He 
stood for the continuity of tradition and for the catholidty of 
the sacraments. 

Apostolical Succession. 

The idea of ‘ apostolical succession ’ ^ is in some sort implidt 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and is stated e^liddy in the con- 
temporary epistle of Clemeat to the Corinthians.^ 

" Christ,” he says, ” was seat from God and the apostles from 
Christ. . . . Place by place and dty by city where th^ preached 

^ See C. H. Tomer, ' Apostolical Succession ”, in The Early Hutary tf 
the Church and the Mmsiry (ed. Swete), Essay III. 

' I Clem. xlii. a, 4, zliv. 1-3. 
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they set up their first converts, after testing them by the Spirit, as 
bishops and deacons of those who should believe. . . . And the 
apostles knew through our Lord Jesus Christ that there would be 
strife over the name of the episcopate. For this reason, Imving received 
perfect fotdknowledge, they set up the aforesaid persons, and there- 
with gave iiyunction that if they fell asleep, other tested men should 
succeed to their ministry.” 

Thus the first presbyter-bishops were held to carry the authority 
of apostolic appointment, and those who were afteru'ards regu- 
larly appointed, with the consent of the local church (aw- 
evSoKija-atnjs t^s eKK\i]a-lag iratnig), succeeded to their authority.^ 
Ignatius, with all his insistence on the authority of the bishop, 
lays no stress upon his succession. But when once the position 
of the presiding bishop was secure, it was natural to carry the 
tradition back through the individual holders of this supreme 
ofiEice, and lists of bishops were preserved in the oldest and 
greatest sees as a sort of pedigree of the society. The con- 
tinuity of the succession came to be important when the 
tradition of the Chtirch was challenged by the alleged esoteric 
tradition of the Christian Gnostics. When, for instance, the 
Basilidians claimed that their doctrines had been handed down 
from Peter through Glaucias (whoever he may have been), 
the Church of Rome had a ready answer, in the form: “ We 
know nothing of this Glaucias, but our bishop stands in direct, 
open, and acknowledged succession stq> by st^ from the first 
bishop, who was appointed under the authority of the apostles 
Peter and Paul; and the tradition of the apostolic teaching 
handed down in this line of succession i^ees with that handed 
down in similar lines in other apostolic churches like those of 
Antioch and Ephesus.” This is in substance the doctrine of 
apostolic succession as it is formulated by Irenaeus of Lyon 
at the end of the second century. Irenaeus hims elf had pecu- 
liarly dose personal links with ihe earlier st^es of the tradition, 
for he had been a hearer of Polycarp, who, dying in 155 a j>. at 
the age of 86, had known the last survivors of the apostolic age 
in the province of Asia. There is no reason to question the 
substantial historidty of his view, though, as we have seen, 

* X Clem. rfiv. 3. 
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it is the presbyter-bishop, and not the monarchical bishop of 
the second century, whose office goes back to apostolic times. 
Moreover the attempt made to derive the successions in the 
smaller sees uniformly from those of known apostolic origin 
involves some large and probably unjustified assumptions . In its 
essential points, however, the daim is just, that the q)iscopate 
of the second century did embody a continuous tradition going 
back to the first preachers of Christiaiuty, and this tradition 
was rightly invoked to counteract the unwholesome influence 
of esoteric pretensions. It is to be noted that no writer of this 
period treats the bishops as themselves the successors of the 
apostles, thus identifying the episcopate as an order with the 
apostolate. Lrenseus stood near enough to the beginnings of 
things to know that Peter had never been ‘ bishop ’ of Rome 
or of Antioch. When, however, the ‘ high ’ Cyprianic doctrine 
of the ministry became established, it was hdd that the epis- 
copate was itself the continuation of the apostolate, and so 
an order distinct from, and inherently superior to, the presby- 
terate, out of which it had actually evolved. 

The Eucharist and the Episcopate. 

The second spiritual interest of the Church served by the 
growth of the episcopate was the catholidty of the Sacraments, 
and especially of the Eucharist. The rite was fundamentally 
a social meal, in which the breaking of the one loaf and the 
sharing of the one cup aptly symbolized the unity of the Christian 
family. To safeguard its meaning it was necessary to secure 
a real sense of congregational solidarity in all celebrations. 
This was something of a problem, for the domestic communions 
motioned in the Acts of the Apostles survived in small group- 
celebrations, and regular corporate communions of the whole 
congregation must soon have become a practical impossibility 
in large churches like those of Rome and Antioch. It was no 
doubt the importance attached to congregational solidarity that 
first led to the vesting of the li^t to celebrate in the duly 
audiorized ministry of the local church, to the exclusion of 
persons whose spirittial gifts had in more primitive times 
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seemed sufficient authorization. Thus already in Ignatius’s 
view there is no true sacrament without a bishop, that is, with- 
out the ministration of the bishop himself or his delegate.^ 
This maxim, however, was not universally accepted in an 
absolute sense. Even at the beginning of the third century 
Tertullian can say that in the absence of clergy a layman may 
both baptize and celebrate communion, in a context which 
implies that this was custom and not merely a personal opinion 
{De Exhort, Cast.^ y).^ The regularization of the Sacrament 
through a bishop was a matter of good discipline rather than 
an essential of ‘ validity But through the strain and turmoil 
of the second and third centuries the need felt for absolute 
assurance of the unity of the Church, through the unity of each 
local congregation in which it was represented, threw more 
and more emphasis upon the r^^larity of the Sacrament; and 
as the bishop served both as the focus of unity in the con- 
gregation, and as its link with the unity of the whole, so his 
presence, or his authorization, at every celebration was felt to 
guarantee to every member that he was truly partaking in a 
sacrament of the One Church. The concrete fellowship of 
the congregation, conveying the mystical fellowship of the 
whole Church, was always an essential part of sacramental 
experience, whatever else might be included in it. 

The Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Sacerdotal Ministry. 

The development of a more rigorous practice and theory 
was the result of the growth of a sacrificial doctrine of the 
Eucharist.^ From the outset, of course, it was a good deal 
more than a meal of fellowship, though this aspect of it was 

^ Ignatiiis, ad JSph., xz, z; ad Magn., vii; PAf/., iv; and especially 
ad Sfnyr,f viii, x--z, ^kAvti fiepaia ebx^ptarla ijyelaBta, ij ihrd hrlaKourw <^a ^ $ 
Bjf aMs hrvrpii/fy , , , oifK iiTrip roO hrwKAirov idre pavrltety oOre iydinpt 
voteep, 

* See J. H. Bernard in The Early History o/ the Church and the Mhdstry 
(ed. Swete), pp. zai-a; consequently for Tertullian “where three are 
together, thou^ they be laymen, there is the Church “ (nU trer, ecclesia 
est, Ucet Icdct), 

* On this subject see Bardet and Carlyle, Christianity in History^ Part II, 
chaps. Ill and IV; Bardet, The Eucharist in the Early Church (in Mansfield 
College Essays), 

(D919) 
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fundamental. It nns the Church’s principal service of worship, 
and as such is described as a ‘ spiritual sacrifice ’. Originally 
this meant that the whole body of the congregation, exercising 
the priestly oflSce belonging to it as the People of God, offered 
to Him that ‘ living sacrifice ’ of themselves for which Paul 
had called,^ together with their prayers and praises. Very 
early, however, the sacrifice of thanksgiving was accompanied 
by material ‘ offerings ’ or ‘ gifts In the earliest celebrations, 
when the Eucharist was part of an actual meal {agape), the 
members of the congregation brought food and drink to the 
common table. “ When the Eucharist proper was separated 
(for practical reasons) from the agape, portions of the people’s 
offerings in kind (bread and wine), were brought as first fruits 
in thanksgiving to God, and offered in solemn Eucharistic 
prayer as the Church’s ‘ gifts ’ to God. This was done, not 
as aton^ent for sin, but because as pure ‘ in Christ ’ from 
sin Christians were qualified for this high act of Divine fellow- 
ship. * Sacrifices do not sanctify a man, for God is in no need 
of a sacrifice; but the conscience, bring already pure, sanctifies 
the sacrifice and causes God to accept it as from a friend.’ * 
In this prayer of ‘ oblation ’ {prosphord) the Church associated 
its own sacrifice with that of Christ, ‘ man’s nothing perfect 
with God’s all-complete ’, by eq>licit reference to its Lord’s 
words anticipatory of His Passion, in remembrance of which 
they made their own self-oblation by gifts accq>table to God. 
In return, and in token of God’s acceptance, the divine gift of 
fresh spiritual Grace is received. There is no offering of a 
divine gift or sacrifice by the Qiurch on earth: it is a human 
gift, concrived to ascend spiritually to God’s ‘ heavenly altar ’ 
of praise, as the thanksgiving (Eucharist) of Christ’s Holy 
People or Body This is clearly Irenseus’s conception; and 
it can still be traced in the Liturgy of Serapion,^ which, 
although it is dated about aj>. 350, represents in many respects 

‘ Rom. xii. I. * J Clan. xliv. 4. • Iren., Aiv. Hoar., IV, xviii, 3. 

* So Dr. J. V. Bardet in an unpublished note which he kindly permits 
me to quote. I am indebted to him for seveial suggeattona in dus section, 
and £ar his criticisms of the vhole chapter. 

* Quoted by Bartlet and Carlyle, op. cat., pp. 175-d. 
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more primitive practice. Here the ascription of praise — ^in a 
form closely parallel to the familiar words preserved in the 
Anglican Rite, from “ Lift up your hearts ” to “ Heaven and 
earth are fiill of Thy glory ” — Pleads up to the prayer: 

“ Fill also this sacrifice with thy power and participation. For to 
Thee we have made offering of tiiis living sacrifice, this bloodless 
oblation: to Thee we have made offering of this bread, the likoness 
of the body of the Only-begotten. This bread is the likeness of the 
holy Body; because the Lord Jesus Christ in the night in which He 
was betrayed . . .” 

introducing the Words of Institution. The order of thoT;^ht 
here is just that of Irenseus in the second century, and the 
conception of sacrifice is also in harmony with the main doctrine 
of Cyprian in the third century. “ It was the association of 
the supreme sacrifice of Christ’s Passion with the worshippers’ 
own sacrifice of homage, expressed in gifts from God’s own 
bounties of bread and wine offered in Eucharistic prayer, which 
gave the latter their full sacrificial value.” ^ Cyprian, however, 
helped the transition to a more advanced view. 

From a very early period the identification of the elements 
with the Body and Blood of Christ (wherein lay the deq>er 
significance of the Communion) had been tmderstood by many 
Christian thinkers in a realistic sense, though there was no 
unif orm and imiversally accepted doctrine on the point. The 
influence of pagan mysteries rdnforced the tendmcy to inter- 
pret it in the sense that throu^ the recital of the Words of 
Institution, or through an Invocation of the Holy Spirit, the 
elements became something which th^ were not before. In 
this new character, viz. as the Body and Blood of the incarnate 
Logos (as Justin already concdves the effect of Consecration), 
they were offered to God; and this offering, conceived as a 
propitiatory sacrifice, overshadowed the Chiurch’s q>iritual 
sacrifice as earlier understood. The liturgies reflect the change. 
In the Roman Mass, for instance, the offering is made only 
after Transubstantiation has taken place, not before the refer- 
ence to Christ’s self-oblation, as in Irenaeus and Serapion. 

Bardet and Carlyle, t^. eit., p. 173. 
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When the eucharistic sacrifice was thus regarded, the 
bishop who pronounced the words of the prayer whereby the 
change in the elements took place was thought of as in the 
strict sense a sacrificing priest. Down to late in the second 
century the term ‘ priest ’ is never applied to a Christian 
minister; priesthood belongs to the whole people of God, 
and Christ is the only High Priest. The first to call the minister 
(presbyter) sacerdos is Tertullian; but Tertullian also speaks 
of the layman as sacerdos. Cyprian, in the next generation, 
restricts the term to the bishop. He is the priest of the 
Christian sacrifice. Presbyters (as mere ‘ Levites ’) offer the 
sacrifice as authorized by him, not by virtue of a fully 
sacerdotal character of their own. The priesthood of the laity 
is potential only. It is exercised for diem by their bishop. 
Ultimately the presbyterate secured more definite recognition 
of its priestly character, but the bishop remained the high 
priest, and the fountain of priesdiood. It was along this line 
that Ae ministry of the primitive Church developed into the 
priesthood of Catholicism. 

Limitations of Catholicity. 

We have observed in this brief survey how Church Order 
emerged and developed in response to real religious needs. 
Above all it met the need for expressing in actual practice 
the ideal unity of the Church in all its aspects. Whether the 
way in which that need was met was the best possible in the 
circumstances this is not the place to ask. But we cannot but 
observe that as a matter of history the growth of Church 
Order was accompanied by some loss, and that in the end its 
success in expressing the unity of the Church was limited by 
the fact that &e ‘ Catholic * Churdi was very far from including 
all Christians. The stress upon regular order made it necessary 
to quench some movements, like Montanism, whidb. appealed 
to ^t prophetic spontaneity which had been the condition 
of the Qiurch’s first rise. Similarly, the stress on tradition of 
necessity severely limited the range of independent thought 
within the Church. That the Church would have stultified 
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itself by becoming identified with the schwannerei of some 
Gnostics who used the Christian name may be freely admitted, 
and it may be difficult to say where the line should have been 
drawn. But it at least ‘ gives to think ’ that some of the greatest 
names in early Christianity are tainted vdth heresy or schism. 
Origen himself suffered excommunication from the Church 
of Alexandria; his orthodoxy was always suspect, until, long 
after his death, he was anathematized as a heretic. Three of 
the finest minds of Western Christendom in the first three 
centuries were in one way or another ‘ dissenters Hippol}1us, 
the most learned writer of the Roman Church, Tertullian, 
whose genius dominated Ahican Christianity, and Novatian, 
the author of the first ‘ orthodox ’ treatise on the Trinity. 
Whether any blame attaches to them or to the Church from 
which they dissented is not the question. We merely observe 
that the growth of Church Order, inevitable as it seems, did 
actually involve the exclusion of men like these. And it may 
be questioned whether the Church was really the stronger for 
dispensing with the Quaker-like enthusiasm of the Montanists, 
the Puritan zeal of the Novatianists, or even the speculative 
breadth of some of the finer Gnostics. The ‘ Chtbolic ’ Church 
which emerged from the period of persecution was after all 
only the strongest of a number of Christian societies.^ It quickly 
turned the energies which had been absorbed in martyrdom to 
the suppression of Christian bodies outside its conununion. 

The Theodosian Code includes measures against Montanists, Valen- 
dnians.Novalaans, Donatist8,Aiians,Eun(»nians, Macedonians, PrisolUanists, 
Apollinarians, keratites, and several other sects. Most of these, however, 
were due to the increasing rigidity of credal definition in the period after 
Nicsea. But the first four at least were in existence as organized sects under 
Constantine. 
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IV. The Christian Church and the Roman 
Empire 

Note. — On this subject see Neumann, Der rSndsche Stoat tend die allge- 
vedneKircke; VUmisay, The Church tn the RomanEmpire; 'Bai 6 .Tf,Chnstic^ty 
and the Raman Gocanment', Allard, Le Cknstiamsnie et P Empire Rmnain. 

The Outlawry of Christianity. 

The Christian Church started as an of&hoot of Judaism, 
which was a tolerated religion (religio licitd) under Roman 
Law. Only gradually did it come to be recognized as a s^arate 
religious society. The persecution under Nero in A.D. 64-66 
marks the point at which the Grovemment took account of it 
as such.^ The Emperor was concerned to find a scapegoat to 
bear the odium of the burning of Rome, for which public 
opinion blamed him. He found what he sought in “ those 
whom the imlgar called Christians, and detested because of 
their scandalous practices ”. What these practices were we 
are not told, but probably as early as this the charges of canni- 
balism, incest, and the like, which were brought against Chris- 
tians at a later date, were already current. They have in many 
ages provided a stick to beat religious bodies of an imconven- 
tional tendency and with something of mystery about them. 
In the trials which followed the denunciation of the Christians 
the charge of incendiarism seems to have fallen into the badk- 
ground: they were found guilty of “ hatred of the human 
race ” {odium generis kutnant). This vague crime might be 
hdd to include the vulgar scandals, and there is some reason 
to think that the practice of magic and sorcery, against whidh 
the emperors legislated severely, was brought into the case. 
At any rate the condemned suffered the punishments pre- 
scribed for magicians — exposure to beasts, crucifixion, and 
burning alive. But the significance of the transition from a 
particular charge to “ hatred of the human race ” is that it 
placed the Christians in the position of pirates, brigands, and 
other “ enemies of mankind {hastes communes humani generis). 

* Tacitus, Arm., XV, 44; Suet., Nero, 16. 
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They were in fact outlaws, and could be dealt with sununarily, 
without any necessity for formulating a special charge. In 
future all that was necessary was to prove that a person was 
a Christian, and he was then tjpro facto liable to punishment. 
There has been much discussion of the date at which perse- 
cution “ for the Name ”, as it is called, began; that is, at what 
date it became a criminal offence to be a Christian, apart from 
any particular illegality of which a Christian might be accused. 
On the basis of a rescript of Trajan to which reference must 
presently be made, it has been held that he was responsible 
for establishing the principle. This is, however, almost cer- 
tainly a misreading of the document. Nor is there any reason 
to suppose that the Flavian emperors originated such perse- 
cution, though their attitude to Christianity was unfriendly. 
We need look no farther than the convictions of the years 
64-66, which left the Christians branded as hastes communes. 
When Nero’s acta were rescinded after his death, there was 
no reason why this finding of the courts should lose its 
validity.^ It was of the nature of matter of fact, rather 
than of policy: the Christians, as Christians, were proven 
criminals. 

What was the evidence produced by the Roman police to 
justify this verdict we cannot say. But the Church was a more 
or less secret society, attracting to its membership many of 
the lower orders, and showing remarkable cohesion. What 
its objects were it was hard to xmdeistand. Its religiotis char- 
acter the authorities could hardly be espeaed to appreciate. 
The Christians were evidently ‘ atheists ’ like the Jews; but 
they were not Jevfs, and therefore not covered by the statutes 
which protected that peculiar people. It was certain that they 
kq>t themselves apart from the life of the general community 
in many ways, and they were apt to use language whidi had 
a dangerously misanthropic or anarchical sound. Their rites 
were unintelligible, and most conveniently classed as magical. 
There was here probably material sufiident to make up a case 

^ Cf. TertuUian, Ad. Nat., 1, 7 , Pmmaisit, erasis omnibus, hoe sotum 
institutum neronumum. 
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of odium generis kumard, which in effect meant disaffection 
towards the established order.^ 

We may gain some light on the question from Christian 
literature belonging to the period inaugurated by the Neronian 
persecution. The writer of i Peter, for example, is prepared 
to suffer “ for the Name ” with pride, but is greatly concerned 
that his brethren shall not give the smallest pretext for charges 
of murder, theft, sorcery, or the like, but show themselves 
conspicuously loyal to the throne and respectful of dignities.^ 
Again the writer of that history of the Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity which we possess in the form of the third Gospel and 
the Acts of the Apostles, sets out to prove to the Roman official 
to whom his work is dedicated the general harmlessness and 
beneficence of Christianity, and in particular to set right certain 
misconceptions of its relation to Judaism and to the Empire. 
Christianity, he shows, is the Intimate development of Judaism, 
and therefore entitled to all privileges granted to that religion. 
He cites such competent Jewish authorities as Rabbi Gamaliel, 
the Tetrarch Antipas, and Agrippa II as having failed to find 
any radical fault in the new sect, and points out that in a notori- 
ous test-case the Jerusalem Sanhedrin itself had been unable 
to reach a unanimous judgment adverse to a leading Christian 
missionary. On the offier hand, any occasional collisions with 
Roman authorities had invariably bear due either to simple 
misunderstanding or ignorance, or rise to the machinations of 
factious Jews. Two procurators of Judaea, a proconsul of 
Ajchaia, and the municipal authorities of Ephesus and Philippi 
had definitely exonerated Christianity of any suspicion of 
sedition or disloyalty. It is not difficult to read in such defences 
the general character of the charges they were intended to 
meet. 

The whole Christian body then from the time of Nero 
onward was outlawed. This ffid not mean that there was any- 
thing like continuous or universal persecution. It is not even 

^ PrMpidler Widentmd gtgen die rSmische Staatsornn^tenst (Arnold, 
€^id Hardy, at., p. 70). 

* I Peter, iv. rs-d, ii. 13-7. 
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clear how far the persecution in Rome under Nero spread to 
the provinces. At that time or later, proceedings might any- 
where be taken after the precedent of 64-66, but the public 
tranquillity might often be better served by ignoring the 
sectaries. Liocal disturbances of the peace, or the zeal of an 
individual governor, would lead to the arrest and condemnation 
of individuals in one place or another. Titus is said to have 
hoped that the destruction of Jerusalem would check both 
Judaism and Chrislianity,^ but he made no attempt to exter- 
minate either religion. Domitian’s attack was upon individual 
members of the aristocracy who were connected more or less 
closely with the Christian Church.^ These distinguished 
persons were not made the subject of summary police pro- 
ceedings, like the comparatively humble folk who formed the 
bulk of the outlawed sect. They had a r^fular trial, apparently 
on the charges of sacrilege (aOeor^) and treason (nugestas). 
This special treatment corresponded rather to their exalted 
station than to any new departure in the legal status of Chris- 
tianity; and there may well have been reasons why the Emperor 
did not wish members of his own family and of the Senate to 
suffer “ for the Name ”. Again, we do not know how far the 
persecution extended. The New Testament Apocalypse is 
evidence for persecution probably under Domitian in the 
province of Asia. No doubt the example of Rome inflamed 
anti-Christian feeling elsewhere. Moreover, Domitian’s in- 
sistence on the worship of the Emperor must have provided 
a fresh motive of attack upon persons whose religion forbade 
them to give this pledge of loyalty. Indeed from this time 
there was a very ready test for Qiristianity to the hand of 
magistrates called upon to deal with charges. The accused 
had only to be requested to perform some act of worship to 
the image of the Emperor. If he refused, he was a Christian, 
and perished as an outlaw. It was probably the eminence of 
his victims and resentment of his demand for worship that 
caused the Church to remember Domitian as anarch-persecutor, 
rather than any widespread attack or any innovation in policy. 

* SulpiduB Severus, Chrm., 1 , zzx, 7. * See above, p. 430. 
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The Policy of Trajan. 

The legal position at the beginning of the second century 
is cleared up for us by the fortunate preservation of the 
correspondence of Pliny, as governor of Bithynia, with the 
Emperor Trajan.^ Pliny had been faced with an enormous 
number of denunciations of alleged Christians, and wrote for 
direction on some points where he was not sure of the correct 
procedure. Trajan’s rescript puts the matter plainly. To be a 
Christian is a criminal offence: it is “ the name itself ” (flomen 
ipsttni) that constitutes the offence, not any criminal acts 
implied in the name {flagitia cohaereniia nomtitj. Any person 
therefore com-icted on confession or on evidence of belonging 
to the sect and refusing to recant when formally ordered to do 
so must be punished. On the other hand there must be no 
ofEcial search for offenders (congtdrendi non stmt). Only if 
information is formally laid are proceedings to be taken, and in 
no case can anonymous information be accepted. Any accused 
person who denies Christianity, and gives satisfactory proof that 
he abjures its errors, by adotii^ the gods and the im^e of the 
Emperor and cursing Christ, must immediately be acquitted. 

It is noteworthy that Pliny records that after ertremely 
careful inquiry he has been uiuible to discover anything in the 
religious rites or the general conduct of the Christians con- 
trary to law or morals; the worst that can be laid to their 
charge is a degraded and extrav^ant superstition {supersHiio 
prava immodica). Their obstinacy (pertinacia et inflexibitis 
obstinaUo) in re^ii^ to recant when ordered to do so by the 
Emperor’s representative is itself worthy of death. Otherwise, 
their crime against the Empire is so to speak a wholly abstract 
one. To be a Christian is itself a crime, though it manifests 
itself in non-criminal acts alone. The Emperor, by forbidding 
his rq>resentatives to take the initiative against Christians, 
acknowledges that although technically they are on the same 
footing with brigands, yet actually they are not a serious 
danger to the State. 

^ Pliny, Epp,, X, xcvi-xcvii [xcvii-xcviii]. 
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The principles thus defined by Trajan on the basis of long 
established policy remained in force throughout the second 
century. The rescripts of Hadrian, Pius, and Marcus made 
no substantial alteration in the position. All three were humane 
and enlightened monarchs, with no disposition to persecute 
unnecessarily. They enforced the maxim conquirendi non sunt^ 
and sought to ensure that no proceedings against Christian 
suspects should be initiated except upon the most strictly 
formal and regular application of third parties. But the}' were 
all ardently devoted to their primary task of maintaining the 
public order of the Empire in face of all factors internal and 
external that threatened its solidarity; and the ‘ downright con- 
tumacy’ {^CKrt vapaTo^is) which Marcus noted in the Chris- 
tians ^ seemed to them, as it had seemed to Pliny, sufficient 
reason for letting the law take its course. Thus ndther the 
scqptical tolerance of Hadrian nor the kindliness of his suc- 
cessor nor the humanitarianism of the imperial Stoic could 
bring any relief to the proscribed sect. It was only the least 
worthy of the Antonine sovereigns, the weak and dissolute 
Commodus, who allowed any personal indulgence to mitigate 
the rigour of the law. His concubine Marcia obtained from 
her friend the Bishop of Rome a list of Christians condemned 
to the mines in Sardinia, and secured their pardon.^ 

Records of Martyrdom. 

It is during this period that authentic ‘ Acts ’ of martyrs 
b^in to be available as evidence. The martyrdoms of Poly- 
carp and Ptolemaeus under Pius, of Justin and the Christians 
of Lyon and Vienne under Marcus, and of the Scillitans and 
the senator Apollonius under Corrunodus enable us to observe 
the actual administration of the law. The procedure is in the 
main exactly what the rescripts lead us to expect. Information 
is laid. The accused is asked “ Are you a Christian?” He 
confesses, and the magistrate usually makes every possible 
attempt to induce him to consent to some form of abjuration, 
in order that he may benefit by the proviaon that recantation 

* M. Aurdius, XI, 3. * Hippolytus, Ado. Haer., K, la. 
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shall bring a free pardon. Thus in the Martyrdom of Polycarp 
we read: ^ 

** When he was brought forward the proconsul asked if he were 
Polycaip. When he assented, he tried to persuade him to deny, saying 

* Respect your years,’ and the like, as is their custom: ‘ Swear by 
the Fortune of Cssar.’ . . . And as the proconsul insisted, and 
said ‘ Swear and I will release you; revile Christ!* Polycarp said, 

* Eighty years 1 have serv^ed Him, and He never did me wrong: and 
how can I blaspheme my King who saved me?* ” 

When all such attempts failed, the accused was condemned for 
contumacious disobedience. A typical form of condemnation 
is that of the Scillitan martyrs: ^ 

“Whereas Speratus, Nazarius, Cythius, Donata, Secunda, and 
all have confessed that &ey live by the Christian rule {Christiano ritu), 
and upon being offered opportunity to return to the worship of the 
gods, have obstinately refused, the sentence is that they be punished 
by the sword.” 

It is evident that the actual cause of persecution is to be 
found in the popular prejudice against Christians, which led 
to the lodging of information against them and consequent 
legal proceedings. It also appears that it was not always possible 
for governors to restrain the adversaries of Christianity within 
the bounds of the law’s intention. Thus the arrest of Polycarp 
was effected in a popular tumult supervening on the regular 
trial of a group of Christians who had been formally denounced. 
Again, there were informalities in the trials at Lyon, where 
an attempt was made to fix upon Christians charges of various 
crimes (the old flagiiia cohaerentia nomini) on the evidence of 
their slaves.^ Sometimes the Christians themselves forced the 
authorities to take measures against them. Thus when Ptole- 
mseus was sentenced, a certain Lucius who was present in 
court protested against the injustice. Said the Prefect, “ You 
seem to be one of the same sort.” “ Certainly,” replied Lucius, 
and he was forthwith sent to execution.^ 

^ Mart, Polyc., ix, 2-3. 

* Acta Martynan SctOitanoruni in Ruinart, Acta Martymm^ p. 133 
s Euseb., AT. E., V, i, 14. * Jizstin, ApoL^ II, ii, 15-8. 
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All the evidence goes to show that the Christian problem 
was a real embarrassment to the Gkivemment. It mai n tai ned 
the principle that the religion was illegal, and punished its 
adherents for obstinacy in not abandoning it at command. 
Yet the Emperors and their representatives often seem genuinely 
anxious to protect Christians from the consequences of thdr 
folly and their neighbours’ malice. How many actually saved 
their lives during this period by recantation under judicial 
pressure we do not ^ow. The number of those who 
suffered was certainly not large. Origen early in the third 
century could still say; “ There have been but a few now 
and again, easily coxmted, who have died for the Christian 
religion.” ^ 

The Church as a Licensed Corporation. 

It is surprising; to find that in spite of legal proscription 
the Church was by the end of the second century in imdis- 
turbed possession of corporate property. The earliest places 
of worship and the earliest burial-places were the property of 
individuals put at the disposal of the community. But in the 
^isoopate of Zephyiinus in the first years of the third century 
the Church of Rome possessed a cemetery of its own.® The 
legal terms on which it held its property are not certain; but 
those are probably ri^t who sedt them under the legislation 
of Severus on corporations (collegia). This excepted from the 
general prohibition of corporations those which were of the 
nature of benevolent societies for the poor (coUegia temaorum). 
Such societies mi^t obtain a licence horn the authorities, if 
their objects and constitutions were approved. Societies of 
one particular class, namely burial dubs, were expressly 
authorized by a general provision of the law. As the first kind 
of Church property of which we hear is a cemetery, it is a 
plausible conjecture that the Church received authorization 
as a burial dub. If not, it must surdy have been licensed in 

*• Con. Cds., Ill, 8: ’OXfyw *ot4 rai/Mis xat c^Spa, t6apl$/arroi Mp rflt 
X/MffTcawv' Oeofrefieids reOv^Kfurar, 

* Hippolytus, Adv, Haer,, IX, la. 
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some 'vi'ay or other under the Severian legislation.^ Early in 
the third century we find an emperor (Alexander Severus) 
adju(%ing to the Church a piece of land formerly belonging 
to the public domain, and now in dispute between the Church 
and the Victuallers’ Association {popinartt)^. This implies 
that it was already assumed that the Church was legally a 
property-OTsming corporation — and this at a period when 
Cht^tians as such were outlaws. 

The Apologists. 

The position was clearly illogical and unstable. It might 
well seem that the occasion was favourable for attempting to 
gain some improvement in the legal status of Christianity by 
e^lanation, argument, and appeal addressed to the Emperors 
or to public opinion at lai^. The attempt was made by the 
Apologists of the second century. They took the reasonable 
view that the proscription of Christianity rested on ixiisunder- 
standing of its character and aims, and that Emperors who 
so evidently wished to limit the effect of that proscription 
needed only to be better informed in order to remove it alto- 
gether. Among the groups of Apologists who imdertook the 
task may be mentioned Aristides and Justin who appealed to 
Pius, and Melito and Apollinarius who appealed to Marcus, 
with the definite aim of securing some amdioration of the 
law. The Apologists make the most of the obvious inconsis- 
tency of the law and its administration, and protest against the 
injustice of condemning a man for the Name ” of his religion, 
without seeking evidence of any real misdemeanoiu*, whereas 
in other cases it is evidence of evil acts, not the profession of a 
name, that carries weight at law. They claim ^at Christians 
are completely loyal to the Empire, respecting the Emperor 
and praying for him although th^ refhse him the worship 
which is proper only to God. Th^ explain the moral and 

^ Hardy, however, thinks that the recognition of the Church of Rome 
as a proper-owning corporation may ww be earlier than this, since the 
licences whidi Severus gave to clubs in die Empire at large had hem in force 
in the City from the time of Hadrian. 

a Lampridius, Alex. Sev., zlix, 6. 
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social ideals of Christianity, claiming that these are such as 
to win the approbation of the wisest moralists, while they are 
realized in practice to an extent unlmown among pagans. 
They give an account of the principles and rites of Christian 
worship, to show how^ entirely innocuous they are. Thus they 
seek to cut the ground from under the slanders against Christian 
morals, which were widely believed, and partly accounted for 
that popular hostility which alone made the legal proscription 
operative. 

** Christians (says the anonymous Epistle to Diognetus) are not 
differentiated from other men by country, language, or manners. 
They neither inhabit cities of their own nor speak some special dialect, 
nor practise a bizarre way of life. . . . They obey the established 
laws, and by their own lives surpass the laws. They love all men and 
are persecuted by all. . . . When they do good they are punished as 
malefactors; when they are punished they rejoice as being given new 
life. They are attacked by the Jews as aliens, and persecuted by the 
Greeks; and those who hate them can give no reason for their enmity.” 
(v. i-a, lo-ii, 16-17.) 

Further, the Apologists are concerned to present Chris- 
tianity as a reasonable philosophy, entitled to the toleration 
and consideration accorded to other schools of philosophy. 
Justin, a philosopher before his conversion, continued as a 
Christian teacher to wear the gown, and claimed that in teach- 
ing the doctrine of Christ he stood in the authentic succession 
of Greek philosophy. 

” We have been taught and have proclaimed that Christ is the 
Firstborn of God, as being the Logos (Reason), whereof every race 
of men partakes. And those who have lived by reason are Christians, 
even if they were regarded as atheists, as for instance among the 
Greeks Socrates and Heraclitus and their like.^ . . . Not that the doc- 
trines of Plato are alien from Christ, but that they are not altogether 
similar, any more than those of other teachers — Stoics, poets, and 
historians. For each saw in part that which is congruous with the 
divine seminal Reason, and uttered it well. . . . Whatever therefore 
has been well spoken among them all belongs to us Christians; for 
we worship and love next to God the Logos (Reason) which comes 
from the ingenerate and ineffable God, smce He became man for us, 
in order that by sharing our sufferings He might bring healing.” ‘ 


^ ApoL, I, advi, a-3. 


^ Apcl.f II, ziii, 2-4t 
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Thus the practical needs of the situation stimulated Christian 
thought to work out a rational philosophy of religion in touch 
with the best general thought of the time, and helped to save 
it from the narrowness of a piedstic sect. 

Easy Times for the Church. 

The Apologists did not attain their object direcdy; but 
their work no doubt greatly helped Christian propaganda, 
especially amoi^ educated people, and the Church reaped the 
advantage in time. The first sign of the success of that pro- 
paganda was the issue by Septimius Severus in the first years 
of the third century of an edict making it a penal ofiFence to 
admit converts to the Church.^ In the main, however, the 
first half of this century was a prosperous time for the Church. 
The emperors of Eastern origin who succeeded the sons of 
Severus stood outside the ancient tradition, and perhaps were 
not disinclined to favour an Oriental religion. Alexander 
Severus, whose mother Mammaea had received instruction 
from Origen,^ placed the image of Christ among those of other 
religious personages in his private chapel.’ Philip the Arab 
was rumoured to be a secret Christian himself, and was cer- 
tainly on intimate terms with Christian leaders.’ The Church 
had now as much to hope from the partiality of such emperors 
as it had to fear from the antipathy of others, like Maximia 
the Thracian, who singled out the clergy for a savage attack, 
lightly estimating their importance as leaders of the Christian 
community.® The long reign of inflexible principle was over, 
with the decline of the old Roman discipline, and whether 
the Church stood to gain or lose by it d^ended on the caprice 
of individiials and the changing fortunes of dynastic revolu- 
tions. 

* Spartian, Severus, xvii, x: Jfudaeos fieri tub gram poena vetmt: idem 
e&an as Chrisfieoas^ tanxii. The law apparently had little effect. Meaaures 
forlndding oonveraion to Judaism had been enacted by earlier emperors, 

* Buseb., H. E., VI, zzi, 3. * Lampridius, Men. Sev., xsix, z. 

* Euseb., H. E; VI, xedv; cf. VII, x, 3. 

* Euseb., H. E., VI, zxviii. Eusebius treats his hostility to CSxcistianity as 
reaction against the ff-vour th^ enjoyed at the court of predecessor. 
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The Empire declares War on the Church: Decius 
and Valerian. 

In A.D, 248 the loooth anniversary of the founding of Rome 
was celebrated with great solemnity. The occasion stirred 
the feelings of the populace, the more so since the situation 
of the Eternal City at the moment was one of the utmost 
peril. The Gk)ths had broken the frontier and the Empire was 
disunited. Of the various pretenders to the throne Trajan 
Decius made good his claim. Like his namesake in the second 
century he was an upright soldier, with a high standard of 
duty. His double task was the restoration of public order at 
home and the repulse of the barbarians. The latter demanded 
at the moment his whole attention. For the former he provided 
by reviving the ancient republican office of Censor. It was 
entrusted to Valerian, who when Decius was at the front 
remained in Rome virtually as a second emperor for civil 
affairs. The censor set himself to bring back the public virtue 
of old Rome, and as part of it the ancestral religion.^ The 
chief menace to it seemed to be the Christian Church, which 
during half a century of almost complete freedom from per- 
secution had grown powerful in numbers, influence, and 
confidence.^ Its mood had passed from defence to defiance. 
In place of the conciliatory pleading of a Justin we have the 
sarcasms and denunciations of a Tertullian. A numerous and 
closely-knit community challenged the authority of the pagan 
empire. Valerian, acting no doubt fully in the sense of the 
Emperor’s policy, accepted the challenge. In declaring war 
on the Churdi he was supported by public opinion, which, 
shaken by the accumulated calamities that had befallen the 
State, was prq)ared to blame the * atheists ’ for the wrath of 
the gods. 

1 Eusebius (H, £., VI, xzxiz, i) treats the persecution under Decius as 
simple reaction against the pro-Chmtian attitude of Philip the Arab: but its 
roots are deeper. 

' * Decius, says Cyprian (Epp., Iv, 9), was more disturbed by the election 
of a new Bishop of Rome than by the proclamation of a pretender to the 
throne. This is, of course, a Chmtian view. 

(D019) 32 
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The measures required and taken in order to set persecu- 
tion effectually afoot were of the simplest. The Christians 
were already proscribed by a law which had never been re- 
pealed though it was almost a dead letter. The clause conqiii-- 
rendi non stint alone protected them from the full rigour of 
official repression. Valerian acting under Decius’s authority 
in effect withdrew that protection. He ordered that within a 
certain period every householder in the empire should apply 
for a certificate of his devotion to the religion of the State.^ 
Several of these certificates have been discovered. Their form 
is as follows: ® 

** I have always sacrificed to the gods, and now in your presence 
1 have in accordance with the regulations sacrificed, poured libation, 
and tasted of the victims; and I request that you shall certify the 
same.” 

The certificate is headed with the name, style, and description 
of the person concerned, and signed by the imperial commis- 
sioners or by one of their number. A house-to-house inspection 
of certificates by the police readily informed the government 
of recusants, and the law could then take its course. The 
decree was carried out with vigour and dispatch. It came into 
force on ist January, a.d. 350; on 20lh January, Fabian, 
Bishop of Rome, was put to death, the most illustrious and 
one of the earliest victims. The number actually killed, how- 
ever was probably not very large. Indeed the aim of the per- 
secution was not to make martyrs but to weaken and discredit 
the Church. Many escaped by going into exile, like Cyprian 
of Carthage. Many obtained certificates either by formal 
compliance or by purchase or other corrupt practices. The 
spirit of martyrdom had run low during the easy times. Multi- 
tudes were Christians simply by heredity or even for less 
worthy motives. The persecution came as a wholesome purge. 

^ The test of the edict is not preserved, but we have exceptionally full 
information about the course of the persecution in the contemporary corre- 
spondence of Cyprian. 

^Berliner Griechkche Urkunden^ 287 (printed in Milligan, Select Greek 
Papyri, No. 48), &c. 
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It no doubt diminished the effective roll of the Church, and 
it left behind it a host of problems connected with the treat- 
ment of the lapsed. For what the Government had never 
reckoned with was the intense anxiety of most of those who 
had reluctantly conformed to be restored to the fellowship 
of the Church with the least possible delay. The policy advo- 
cated by Cyprian and adopted by the Church in general was 
to make their return easy. The more rigorous party was in 
fact driven into schism. The persecution was over before the 
end of A.D. 251. The first engagement in the war of religions, 
though it had hit the Christians hard, was certainly no decisive 
victory for their opponents. 

Decius was killed fighting the Goths, and his successors 
had more urgent matters to deal with than the Christian 
problem. When, however. Valerian himself became Emperor 
he set his hand afresh to Ms incompleted task. His procedure 
marks an entirely new departure in anti-Christian legislation. 
His aim was no longer primarily to secure apostasy of indi- 
viduals, but to extirpate the Church as an institution. The 
edicts of AJ>. 257 and 258 constituted the Church an illicit 
corporation. Its property, including even the burial-places, 
was confiscated, its meetings forbidden; and its clergy, as pro- 
moters of an illegal association, became guilty of conspiracy, a 
crime falling under the head of high treason (mtgestas). They 
were in fact the prime objects of the persecution. Xystus, 
Bishop of Rome, was beheaded, seated on his episcopal ihrone 
in the cemetery of Prsetextatus, on the 8th of August, a.d. 258. 
Cyprian of Carthage suffered in the same year. The terms 
used by the proconsul in sentencing him indicate the nature 
of his crime: ^ 

“ You have long lived in sacrilege, you have gathered about you 
very many accomplices of your nefarious con^iracy, you have made 
yourself die enemy of the gods of Rome and of the sacred laws, and 
our pious and most sacred emperors . . . have been unable to recall 
you to the practice of their worship.” 

For the lay ‘ accomplices of the conspiracy ’ there was a 

^ Acta Proeamularia S. Cypriatn in Ruinart, Acta Martyrum, p. 363. 
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carefully graded scale of penalties, varying according to their 
civil status. Only those of highest rank were put to death, 
and the poverty-stricken treasury of the State profited by the 
confiscation of their goods. 

The Peace of Gallienus. 

The persecution did not last long. Valerian was engulfed 
in the appalling disaster which the Persians inflicted on the 
imperial armies, and for a time the Empire itself went to pieces. 
Gallienus, who succeeded his father in the government of 
such portions of it as were not seized by one or other of the 
‘ Thirty Tyrants ’, was perhaps not without sympathy with 
Christianity, which his wife Salonina may even have professed.^ 
In any case, the new Emperor disavowed his father’s policy. 
Nor was this a mere repetition of what had happened at the 
end of previous persecutions, when proceedings had been 
tacitly dropped without any formal legislation. GralUenus by 
edict and rescript formally gave to the clergy full liberty to 
perform their ministry, and restored to them the possession 
of the cemeteries, churches, and other properties which had 
been confiscated.^ Thus the Church emerged from the persecu- 
tion in a stronger position than ever before. The edict of 
Gallienus remained as a sort of charter for the rest of the 
third century, and such sporadic persecution as occurred was 
local and unimportant. The Christians might well tbink th^ 
had won the victory. 

The Last Persecution. 

But there was yet to be a final trial of strength. The all 
but ruined Empire slowly stru^led to its feet, and the military 
and administrative genius of Diocletian restored its prestige 
abroad and its unity at home. The new political system he 
founded rested on a rigorous centralization of government, 
in the hands of two senior emperors (Augusti) and two sub- 

^ A coin issued after lier death has the inscription '^Augusta in pace” 
(Cohen, Monmdes frappSes sous PEmpire romain, V., p. 498, Nos. 17 sqq,), 

* Euseb., Vll, ziii, citing a prodaxnation of the emperor to the bishops. 
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ordinate colleagues with the title of Caesar; and the elimination 
of any power in the State which could limit or check their 
absolute authority. In such a scheme the existence of the 
Christian Church was a dangerous anomaly. It was an institu- 
tion as wide as the Empire itself, as elaborately organized, as 
fully centralized, and exercising in practice an independence 
which meant for thousands of Roman subjects a seriously 
divided loyalty. Its members were prominent in all depart- 
ments of public life, in the army, in the courts, in the civil 
service, in the imperial palace itself. Its clergy openly exerted 
influence far beyond the limits of purely ecclesiastical aMirs. 
Diocletian resolved to make an end of it.^ He did not act 
until peace with Persia had set him free from all anxieties 
abroad, and several years of quiet had consolidated the working 
of his new constitution. He then began gradually, first with 
Christians in the Palace and the army, who were required to 
sacrifice on pain of dismissal. On 23rd February, a.d. 303, he 
ordered the destruction of the cathedral at Nicomedia, where 
he resided. The next day he promulgated an edict which 
recalls that of Valerian. It ordered the suppression of Christian 
assemblies, the destruction of churches and of all copies of the 
Scriptures, and the abjuration of Christianity by ^ oflicials 
and members of the dvil service, on pain of d^;radation. The 
edict was received wifli defiance. Someone tore down the 
placard from the wall of the Forum in Nicomedia. Two 
&es in the Palace within a fortni^t and riots in various places 
were attributed to the resentment of the Christians. Led to 
believe that such acts were instigated by the leaders of the 
Church, the Emperor issued a second edict, ordering the 
imprisorunent of all the clergy. This was followed by a third, 
ordering the liberation of the imprisoned clergy if th^ would 
sacrifice, with torture as an inducement tcT'liie recddtrant. 
Finally, an edict issued by Diodefian’s colleague Maximian 
re-enacted the law of Dedus in a more universal form. It 

^ For the last persecution Eusebius becomes a contemporary authority: 
H. E., VIII, Vit. Corot, and De Mart. Fed. See a)to Lactantius, De Mart, 
Perseeutonm. See Sdiiller, Gtteh. d. rSm. Kauerxeit, B. Ill, Chap. II, § 13. 
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ordered that all subjects of the Empire should publicly offer 
sacrifice to the gods, under extreme penalties. 

This meant general persecution. Its execution depended 
partly on the personal attitude of the officials responsible, and 
it ^^•as not everywhere pushed to the extreme. Over a large 
part of the Empire, however, it became a Reign of Terror. 
No previous persecution had so let loose sheer blood-lust. 
Almost incredible reffiiements of torture were employed to 
enforce recantation or to punish the obdurate. Nothing more 
clearly indicates the process of barbarixation that had over- 
taken the Empire. But the extravagance of cruelty defeated 
its own end. The populace sickened of it all, and there was a 
revulsion of feeling wffich took the heart out of the persecution. 
Before long Maxentius, who after the abdication of Diocletian 
and Maximian had made himself emperor in Italy, found he 
could win the favour of the mob by mitigating its rigour. 
Galerius himself, who as a subordinate colles^e of Diocletian 
had been most urgent in instigating the persecution, and as 
Emperor of the East most implacable in carrying it out, on his 
deathbed granted toleration to the Christians. It still dragged 
on in some provinces, but with no hope of success. Although 
multitudes of Christians had left the Church durii^ the Terror, 
a vast body had grimly resisted, suffering imprisonment, 
torture, slavery, or dealhi, until the attempt to coerce the 
Church collapsed. The last persecution had failed. 

The Gonstantiniaii Settlement. 

Meanwhile the Chinch had found a powerful champion in 
Constantine, the son of Constantius Chlorus. Constantius, 
having governed Britain and Gaul as ‘ Caesar ’ under Diocle- 
tian’s scheme, had been raised to the rank of Augustus on the 
abdication of the older emperors, but his son was pointedly 
passed over in the arrangements for the succession. Neverthe- 
less when Constantius died at York in A J>. 306 the army hailed 
Constantine as Emperor. He accepted the nomination, and 
proceeded to make it good both by diplomacy and by force of 
arms. He was not at this time a Christian, thous^h he inherited 
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from his father a policy friendly to the Church. In the pro- 
vinces of Constantius indeed the persecution had scarcely gone 
farther than the destruction of a few churches. Thus his son 
could count on Christian support. When after wresting Rome 
from Maxentius, in a campaign in which his standards had 
borne a Christian emblem, he became the effective ruler of 
the Western Empire, he promulgated an edict establishing 
complete religious freedom for all his subjects. The Edict of 
Milan, ^ issued in the winter of aj). 312-3, is a document of 
the first importance in the history of religion. 'WTioever w^as 
responsible for its actual terms, it stands as a noble statement 
of the principle of religious toleration. It lays down: 

“ that liberty of worship shall not be denied to any, but that the mind 
and will of every individual shall be free to manage divine affairs 
according to his own choice.” 

Accordingly all restrictive statutes are formally abrogated, 
and it is enacted: 

that every person who cherishes the desire to observe the Christian 
religion shall freely and unconditionally proceed to observe the same 
without let or hindrance.” 

The same toleration is expressly extended to other cults: 

The same free and open power to follow their own religion or 
worship is granted also to others, in accordance with the tranquillity 
of our times, in order that every person may have free opportunity 
to worship the Object of his choice,” 

The policy thus enunciated was carried into effect by a series 
of particular edicts and rescripts. Christian exiles were re- 
called, convicts at the nodnes were released, Christian soldiers 
who had been dismissed were offered the alternatives of rein- 
statement or honourable discharge, persons sold into slavery 
were emancipated, and confiscated property was restored.* 

^ The Edict of Milan is handed down in two forms: (i) the Latin text 
of the rescript issued to the praeses of Bithynia immediately after the battle 
of Nicomecm, given by Lactantius, De Mart, Pers,, 48; and (ii) a slightly 
fuller, but not wholly accurate, Greek translation in Eusebius, 6 , E., X, v, 
1 - 4 . 

* Proclamation to the Eastern Provinces, quoted by Eusebius, ViL Const^ 
II, 30-6. 
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WTiere such property had belonged to the Church, it was 
legally vested in the Church as a corporation (corpori et convm- 
ticulis eorwn), which was also made competent to inherit 
property in future.^ Further, the Christian clergy was given 
a definite civil status by the grant of exemption from municipal 
burdens * — a privilege previously enjoyed by pagan priest- 
hoods as well as by members of the liberal professions. More 
important still, the ecclesiastical courts were legally recognized, 
and appeals to them were permitted from the civil courts.* 
These are the principal measures by which Constantine 
created a legal status for the Christian Church. Except perhaps 
the last, there is none of them that can be said to favour the 
Christian religion at the expense of others. In practice, how- 
ever, the growing influence of the clergy over the Emperor 
himself gradually brought the Church into a position of privilege. 
His personal religion, which had b^un as a somewhat v^gue 
monotheism, approximated more and more to Christianity, 
tmtil on his deathbed he received baptism. But there is no 
good evidence that he ever allowed the intolerance of his ecclesi- 
astical advisers to lead him into persecution of other religions. 
Eiisebius indeed alleges that he prohibited all pagan rites.* 
If so, he acted in violation of his own great edict of toleration, 
and contrary to his express declarations in a manifesto to the 
Eastern provinces.* In this r^narkable document the Emperor 
repudiates statements which were being made that it was his 
intention to destroy “the customs of the Temples and the 
Power of Darkness ”. He wo\ild gladly have counselled all 
men to abandon idolatry, but he is aware that the violent 
destruction of this ‘pestilential error’ would not be in the 
public interest. The legislation of his re^ preserved in the 
Theodosian Code is in harmony with this.* It shows the Em- 
peror, who as PoaUfex Maximus was the head of the State 

^ Codex Theodosiamu, XVI, ii, 4; Eiiseb., H. E., X, v, 11, 15-7; Lact, 
De Mart. Pers., 48. 

* Cod, Theod., XVI, ii, a, &c. 

*Cod. Theod., I, xzvii, i; Constitutiotus S&motidkmae, i. 

* Vit. Const., IV, xxiii. * Ibid., II, slvii-Iz. 

*Cod. Theod., XII, i, ai, v, a; IX, zvi, 3, &c. 
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religion, regulating pagan cults, defining the privileges of priest- 
hoods, and so forth, just as his predecessors had done. Even 
the particular acts attributed to tdm by Eusebius do not neces- 
sarily go beyond a somewhat strict censorship of rites incon- 
sistent with public morals or good order, except perhaps for the 
destruction of a few shrines especially obnoxious to Christian 
feeling. The old religion in fact remained the religion of the 
Empire. At most one might speak of a sort of ‘ concurrent 
establishment and endowment ’ of Christianity. 

It is not so clear that heretics and schismatics were allowed 
to enjoy the full benefits of the Edict of Milan. But here the 
Emperor w'as in a real difficulty. His idea was to confer upon 
a single definite body, the corpus Ckristieaumm, those powers, 
liberties, and privil^es whidi were to give to Christianity its 
status within the Empire. Unfortunatdy there was no single 
body including within it all persons professing Christianity. 
After vain attempts to secure unity by agreement, Constantine 
standardized Christianity for legal purposes by recognizing as 
the only Christian body before the law that Church which, 
though in some provinces it might be overshadowed by other 
bodies, yet rq>resented throughout the Empire the majority 
of Christians. In the year after the Council of Nicaea had 
failed to realize the Emperor’s hopes of Christian unity, an 
edict was issued espressly confining all clerical privileges to 
** observers of the catholic law ”, and excepting all “ heretics 
and schismatics Whether Constantine went beyond the 
denial of privil^es to actual proscription of heresy is not wholly 
clear. Eusebius says he did. No Constantinian laws in that 
sense appear in the Theodosian Code, but that may possibly 
be because comparatively mild anti-heretical measures of this 
reign were eclipsed by the ferodous l^islation of later emperors. 
The heretics were certainly harassed, but what the precise 
l^al position may have been we are not able to say with con- 
fidence. If there was any persecution, it was not because the 
Emperor wished it, but because Ghristians found it impossible 
to extend to one another the tolerance he had intended for 
^ Cod. Uuod., XVI, V, 1. 
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them all. His whole policy was an honest attempt to put into 
practical operation the enlightened principles of the Edict of 
Milan, and to jSnd a place within the religious system of the 
Empire for the free expression of all types of faith and worship. 
He was too far ahead of his time to succeed. The attempt 
broke down luider his successors, and not for centuries was it 
renewed. 
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FROM THE FOURTH CENTURY 
TO THE END OF THE 
REFORMATION 




CHAPTER I 


History of the Church, 312-800 a.d. 

lntroiuct(ffy.-~^torQ. the last and the worst of the attempts 
made by the pagan Empire to destroy it by violence, Christi- 
anity emerged to become, first, a tolerated religion, then, 
speedily, the State religion. The next five hundred years 
form a momentous period. Pagan opposition has still to be 
encoxmtered, but less as a political force than as a philosophical 
leaven, seeking, not to crush the Church, but to rationalize and 
emasculate its doctrines, and compelling successive and pro- 
gressive definitions of its central mysteries. The results of the 
State recognition of Christianity and of its numerical extension, 
producing within the Church new standards and ideals of 
Christian life and transforming it, through imperial inter- 
ference and the demands and opportunities of the time, from 
a body possessed of purdy spiritual sanctions into a compact 
and organized officialdom, are all to be worked out and made 
permanent. The united Empire is split into t(vo portions, each 
increasmgly developing its own temperament, outlook, and 
claims, while the barbarians break through the frontiers and 
settle in the various provinces, and only the Church is left to 
impose upon them ^dpHne and order and to transmit the 
meagre spiritual herit^e of the civilization th^ found mori- 
bund and so easily overwhelmed. When the period doses, 
die Church has arrested the process of dismtegration and 
b^un the task of centralization, and, for its own good and 
the good of Christendom, it hands on the imperial idea to a 
Frankish king, creatii^ thus that new Empire, Holy and 
Roman, whose problems compose the histmy of the Middle 

40 
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Ages, and passing on the leading rdle in European politics to 
the Germanic peoples. 

These five hundred years fall naturally into three stages. 
In the first, to the death of Theodosius the Great in 395, the 
Church is working out the consequences of its new position, 
settling the problems left by the persecutions, and overcoming 
open paganism. In the second, the divergences between the 
chTirches of the East and the West become more and more 
marked as the doctrinal problems become more and more 
metaphj'sical, until just after the collapse of the Western 
Empire before the invading barbarians in 476, they culminate 
in the first schism between Rome and Constantinople in 484. 
Finally, when that schism is ended in 519, and Justin I (518- 
527) comes to the throne, there begin the changes induced by 
the division of the Empire among the barbarians, as the Church 
adapts its organization and its methods to their conversion and 
education. When this period ends, the Church of the Middle 
Ages is already in existence. 


I. Constantine to Theodosius, 313-395 a.d. 

To these eighty years the reign of Constantine as Emperor 
of the West (312-324) forms the introduction, during which 
the chief developments that are to follow outline themselves. 
Two questions, both rooted in the persecutions, demand 
solution: one in the East, a question of doctrine, leading to 
the definition of the Church’s belief about the person of Christ, 
the other in the West, a question of discipline and organization, 
leading to the definition of the Church and the Sacraments. 
In both, the interference of the Emperor raised the problem of 
the relations between the Church and the civil authority. The 
remaining seventy years are divided by the reign of Julian 
(361-363), under whom a serious but ineffectual effort was 
made to revive paganism. Between his death and Theodosius, 
Christianity triumphs over heathenism and heresy and secures 
their legal prohibition; the growth of the Church organization 
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is accompanied by a brilliant intellectual development, lasting 
from about the middle of the fourth century to the middle of 
the fifth. 

Constantine Sole Emperor. 

By the Edict of Milan (313) the co-emperors, Con- 
stantine and Lidnius, granted the Christians toleration, but 
while Constantine gradually and cautiously inclined towards 
Christianity, his rival became the champion of p^anism. 
In the West, the more debasing pagan practices were re- 
pressed, and the privileges and immunities enjoyed by the 
priesthood were transferred to the dergy; more hTunane 
legislation diowed the purifjdng influence of the Christian 
moral code; the Church was made capable of receiving legacies 
and its holy day, Sunday, was recognized as a day of enforced 
public rest. In the East, Lidnius was responsible for a short 
but severe persecution, but by the battle of Adrianople on 3rd 
July, 323, 0 )nstantine defeated him and became sole emperor, 
extending to the Eastern Church the privileges already enjoyed 
by the Western. 

Constantine and the Donatists. 

But the peace and unity he desired for the Empire were 
soon challmged. In the preceding century the African Church 
had been divided over the question of the readmission of those 
who had yielded under persecution, and when the see of 
Carthage fell vacant in 311, a puritan party, in which personal 
ambition and ofiiended pride were no less conspicuous than 
zeal for the int^[rity of the Church, objected to Csedlian, the 
new bishop, that his consecrator, Felix of Aptunga, had been 
guilty of betrayii^ the Christian Scriptures to the persecutors, 
and was therefore tmable to confer any valid sacrament. A 
schism thus arose, which spread through all North Africa. It 
became essential to decide whidi of the two rival Churches 
could rightly be called ‘ Catholic * and which, in consequence, 
could rightly darm the benefits bestowed by the Emperor. A 
preliminary inquiry at Rome failed to reconcile the disputants, 
(snu) as 
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so Constantine summoned the Western bishops to meet at 
Arles (314), when Caedlian and Felix were declared innocent. 
Steps were taken in 316 to punish the Donatists, but punish- 
ment proved ineffective, and in 321 Constantine withdrew 
this measure and granted them liberty of conscience. 

Arianism and the Council of Nicsea. 

This was the first imperial interference with the Churdh’s 
internal concerns, and the first imperial employment of its 
conciliar machinery, but both were henceforward to become 
the rule. On becoming sole Emperor, Constantine adopted 
the same method in dealing with the Arians. Less violent 
than Donatism, Arianism was much more dangerous, for it 
was the continuation and the outcome of repeated attempts 
to subvert Christianity firom within, by e2q>laining away the 
central doctrine on wUch the Church was built, the divinity 
of Christ. Orthodox and heretic alike professed belief in His 
divinity, but differed about its extent and its mode: to the one, 
Christ was God who had become man, to the other Christ was 
man who had somehow become Grod. In the simple statement 
that Jesus was divine, there xmdoubtedly lay the danger of en- 
cotiragii^ dualism. Anxious above all to conserve monotheism, 
each party offered an explanation of the God-man: the one 
hdd that it was God Himself that had appeared on earth and 
suffered on the Cross, while the other asserted that the Son 
was subordinate to the Father and thus different in substance. 
Arius started out from the current belief in the unity of God, 
which he sought to safeguard by declaring the Son to be 
begotten and therefore finite, different in essence from the 
Father and therefore not Very God of Very God, but a being 
intermediate between God and man. When in the summer of 
325 the Ecumenical Coundl summoned by Constantine met 
at Nicsea in Bithynia, some forty-four miles across the Bos- 
porus from Byzantium, two parties confronted each other, 
orthodox and Arian, while a middle party aimed at compromise. 
Into a vague and non-committal creed presented by Eusebius 
of Csesarea, the leader of the middle party, the orthodox, led 
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by Athanasius of Alexandria, inserted words and phrases 
definitely directed against Arianism, and in its final form the 
Creed of Nicasa was accepted by all save Arius and some sup- 
porters. With the words “ Very God of Very God, b^otten 
not made, consubstantial with the Father ”, the Church defined 
its doctrine of Christ’s divinity, but in the triumph of ortho- 
doxy the State showed its authority, and provided a fateful 
precedent by banishing those who had refused to sign. 

The Creed of Nicaea was the Churdr’s first written standard 
of faith and the first official delBnition of the Trinity and of 
the cardinal Christian doctrines. Altered to some extent by 
the later Coimdl of Constantinople (381), it has since remained 
in universal acceptance: Greek, Roman, and Reformed Churches 
alike confess it. Besides this dogmatic formulation, the Council 
decided various questions of discipline and order. It stan- 
dardized the method of calculating Easter; it stimtilated the 
development of papal supremacy by recognizing Rome as the 
only Western patriarchate, while at the same time countoiancing 
a theory of conciliar authority which was later to be used as a 
challenge to papal claims; it regulated clerical life and gave 
some support to the theory of clerical celibacy, and it acknow- 
ledged State control by ^ving its decisions promulgated as 
imperial law. In its vague pronouncement on the ^here of 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome, it gave occasion for differ- 
ences of interpretation which became marked and important 
when the Roman see was develojnng into the mediaeval 
papacy. 

But the forcible imposition of the Nicene Creed was un- 
likely to secure conviction or end controversy. Now that 
Constantine was living in the East, he was more open to Arian 
influence and more desirous of the religious harmony necessary 
for political unity. He allowed Arius to return from exile and 
did not prevent attach upon the Nicene leaders. A t ha n as i us 
was banished for political and personal reasons in 336, and 
the Nicene Creed, though not repudiated, was quietly under- 
mined during the * Eusebian reaction ' whidli continued until 
the Emperor’s death in 337. 
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Constantine’s Sons. 

Though Constantine had favoured Christianity, he held 
to his own principle of toleration and refrained from coercing 
paganism, but the three sons among whom the Empire was 
divided were more severe. Constantius in the East ordered 
the temples to be closed and forbade sacrifices, and though the 
edict was not universally enforced, paganism was exposed to 
constant challenge. In ^e West, Constantine II was a warm 
supporter of the Nicene faith, but the Arians found a champion 
in Constantitis and now rejected the Nicene Creed, drafting 
during the next twenty years a series of definitions designed 
to supersede it. Deposed from his see in 338, Athanasius, with 
various others of his party, visited Rome, where a Council of 
Western bishops in 340 declared his innocence. The Eastern 
Church in turn met in 341 at Antioch, where his deposition 
was confirmed, and four creeds, alike in their avoidance of 
the Nicene word ‘ consubstantial ’, were proposed, one of 
which was openly Arian. At the suggestion of the Western 
emperor, Constans, Eastern and Western bishops met in 343 
at Sardica, now Sofia in Bulgaria, but, objecting to the presence 
of Athanasius, the Eastern representatives soon withdrew to 
Philippopolis, where they denounced the Sardican assembly 
and drew up an Arian formula. At Sardica, Athanasius was 
again acquitted, and a canon was passed to Intimate his 
appeal to Rome. It was decreed that any bishop believing 
himself unfairly condemned might appeal, either directly or 
through his judges, for a scrutiny of the case by the Bishop of 
Rome, who could declare whether a new trial should be 
granted. Though this right was recognized neither by the 
East nor by Africa, it formed an important step in the evolu- 
tion of papal supremacy and conferred upon the Pope powers 
formerly possessed by the Emperor alone. The immediate 
result of Sardica was a widening of ihe breach between the 
East and the West. 

When Constantius was left sole Emperor in 351 and found 
respite from his political troubles, another series of councils 
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began, this time restrained by no timidity and with no purpose 
of conciliation, but with the determination to replace the 
Nicene Creed by one unmistakeably Arian. Several definitions 
framed with this intention were drawn up, notably the second 
creed of Sirmium, in which the term ‘ substance ’ was dis- 
carded. On the gMieral accq>tance of this heretical formula, 
the victory of Arianism seemed secured, but the chief result 
was to bring together those who, in whatever terms it might 
be ei^ressed, maintained the reality of Christ’s divinity. 
When Constantius died in 361, Arianism aas supreme, but 
its opponents were being reconciled and united. 

Pagan Reaction under Julian. 

The year of Julian’s accession was also the year of his 
public avowal of paganism. Hellenic in education and in 
outlook, and superstitious by temperament, Julian had com 
formed to Christianity only from fear of Constantius. Now 
he withdrew official recognition of Christianity and showed 
his preference for paganism by discoursing the profession of 
Christian faith, restoring to ffie temples the property which 
had been transferred to the Church and to the priests the 
immunities which had been bestowed upon the clergy. While 
proclaiming his tolerance of Christianity, he recalled those 
who had been banished for heresy, including Athanasius, on 
the one hand, and the Donatists on the other; he attempted to 
favour the Jews by begiiming the rebuilding of the temple, 
and withdrew from Christians the privilege of teaching gram- 
mar and rhetoric. Aiming thus at fomenting discord within 
the Churdb and at withdrawing the yous from Christian 
influences, he sought besides to instil life and activity into the 
dead form of paganism by adopting the organization, the 
disciplinary standards, and the charitable practices of the 
Church. But the pagans themsdves gave no enthusiastic 
welcome to a system which so curiously combined old and 
new, and which was the outcome of a zeal they could neither 
tmderstand nor imitate. Beginning hopefully and with modera- 
tion, Julian became mere resent^ of Christianity as success 
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receded. In spite of some petty oppressions, his death in 363, 
on an expedition against Persia, saw the Church little the 
worse of his two years of disfavour. 

But the menace had been real enough to still the din of 
party strife. Under Hilary of Poitiers the Western Church 
returned to the Nicene faith, and the compromisers in the 
East had gradually joined them. Much was done for reunion 
by Athanasius’s frank explanation of the word ‘ substance ’, 
and the active support of the stricter Arian party by the 
Eastern Emperor, Valens, induced many of the persecuted 
semi-Axians to throw in their lot with the Nicene adherents. 
Under Gratian and Yalentinian II Arianism was repressed by 
imperial authority and paganism proscribed. When, under 
Theodosius, the Cotmcii of Constantinople met in 381, the 
Nicene Creed was reaffirmed and Arianism was excluded 
from the Empire. But it retained its hold beyond the fron- 
tiers, whither missionary enterprise had penetrated when 
Arianism was in the ascendant. It was the Arian form of 
Christianity which Ulfilas, the apostle of the Gk>ths, took back 
with him from his consecradoa in Constantinople. With the 
Vandals and other barbarians christianized through their 
influence, the Goths retained thar Arianism, and on their 
descent into the Empire had to be educated back to ortho- 
doxy. But though defeated, Arianism oicouraged further 
speculation about the Persons of the Trinity, and the Council 
of Constantinople condemned two heresies which were its 
products: Macedonianism, which denied the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost, and ApoUinarianism, which endeavoured to 
explain the union in Christ of complete God with com- 
plete man by saying that the rational elemmit in Him was 
supplied by the Logos, thus diminishing His perfect 
Humanity. 

Effects of Imperial Interference. 

Though the final success of the Nicene Creed was pro- 
bably due to conviction rather than compulsion, yet imperial 
interference was largely responsible for the many vicissitudes 
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and violences of the struggle. The Emperor had assumed 
dictatorial authority within the Church and tended to employ 
it as a political weapon. As a natural result, the Church 
developed increasingly on the lines of the civil system, and, 
by the death of Theodosius, the broad outlines ot the mediaeval 
Church were already drawn. From the bishop as unit, sur- 
roimded by the presbyters who assisted in the working of 
the district round the city which was his see, the hiemrchy 
ascended to the patriarchs who ruled the great provinces of the 
Churdi, corresponding to the great divisions of the Empire. 
Three sees possessed a natural supremacy, Rome in the West, 
Antioch in the East, and Alexand^ in Egypt; to these, when 
the seat of the Emperor was removed to the East, Constanti- 
nople, as the centre of court life, was added, and by the third 
canon of the Coimcil held there in 381, it was granted pre- 
eminence second only to Rome. Rivalry betuaen the two 
capitals was inevitable, and the story of the nesct few centuries 
is largely occupied by their mutual jealousies and increasing 
alienation. 

It was inevitable too that, as the organization of the 
Church followed the model of the Empire, changes in its life, 
its worship, and its outlook shorild emerge. There is apparent 
a gradual transformation from apostolic simplicity to official 
grandeiir, from purity to laxity, from persuasion as a missionary 
method to compulsion and repression. In 385 a Spanish 
Christian, Prisdllian, was accused of reviving Manichsean and 
Gnostic doctrines, and was condemned. The protest of Martin 
of Tours failed to ddiver him from the death sentence pro- 
nounced by the Gauli^ usurper, Maximus. Later, Augustine 
lent his authority to the punishment of heretics by the sword, 
and in the following century, Leo the Great likewise accepted 
the legislation which declared ho-esy punishable with death. 
The spirit of the inquisition was already bom. Claiming this 
authority over heredcs, the Church was naturally not slow in 
opposing the emperors themselves. No scene is more pro- 
phetic, and no action more noble in its boldness, than the 
resolute refusal of Bishop Ambrose of Milan to allow Theo- 
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dosius to conununicate imtil he had made amends for the 
massacre he had ordered at Thessalonica. 

Monasticism. 

The most conspicuous of the changes was the introduction 
of monasticism, which arose partly as a reaction from the 
compromise between the Qiurch and the world, partly as a 
protest s^nst the increasii^ professionalism of the clergy. 
Although Christianity undoubtedly brought pure religion, a 
noble moral code, a gospel of hope to the poor and debased, 
and a message of the worth of the individual in the eyes of 
God, yet, as undoubtedly, the level of Christian character 
within the Church fell below what it had been in the days of 
persecution, and the most significant fact about monasticism 
is that it grew up, not within the Chinch, but outside it, and 
saw its ideal of service, not in the round of ecclesiastical acti- 
vities, but in quietness and isolation. In the deserts of Egypt 
it had its beginnings; it spread to the deserts of Syria and 
Palestine, and only with Pa<^omius, who died in 346, developed 
from the anchorite type of asceticism into the communal and 
monastic. In the East, St. Basil of Caesarea helped to press it 
into the service of the Church, introduced monastic societies 
into the towns, and drew up the Rule which has remained the 
code of Gredt and Slavic monasticism till now. In Gaul, St. 
Martin of Tours gave it a firm foundation, especially in the 
north. At Milan, St. Ambrose had a monastery under his 
care, and St. Augustine established monasteries in Afiica as 
niu^eries for the supply of clergy to the Church. St. Jerome 
in Palestine furthered Ae movement by precept and example, 
and before long it became fashionable among the wealthy and 
the well-bom to abandon rank and riches in the meritorious 
quest for monastic holiness. But the exaggerated honour 
paid to its devotees was not luuhallenged; Jovinian and 
Vlgilantius both attacked it, only to be derided and condemned. 
When the barbarians came, crowds flocked to the monasteries, 
driven by destitution, fear, or the conviction that the end of 
the world was nigh, and monastidsm, fulfilling thus a religious 
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and a social function, established itself as a permanent in- 
stitution. 

Pagan Survivals. 

Upon the popular interpretation and practice of Chris- 
tianity, the effect of its establishment as the State religion had 
been profoimd. If paganism had been destroyed, it ivas less 
through annihilation than through absorption. Almost all 
that was p^;an was carried over to survive under a Christian 
name. Deprived of demigods and heroes, men easily and 
half-unconsdously invested a local martyr with their attributes 
and labelled the local statue with his name, transferring to 
him the cult and mythology associated with the pagan ddty. 
Before this century was over, the martyr-cult was universid, 
and a beginning had been made of t^t interposition of a 
deified human being between God and man which, on the one 
hand, had been the consequence of Arianism, and was, on the 
other, the origin of so much that is typical of mediaeval piety 
and practice. Pagan festivals were adopted and renamed: by 
400, Christmas Day, the ancient festival of the sun, was trans- 
formed into the birthday of Jesus. 

Yet, as if by way of compensation, the intellectual levd of 
the Church rose to xmparalleled heists during the latter half 
of this century and the first half of the neat, a period rightly 
named the * Golden age of Christian literature *. If paganism 
still retained the refinement of form and the brilliance of style 
which were the classical tradition, the Christian writers, 
thougjh laddng in these qualities or despisii^ them, spoke 
noble thoughts with an earnestness, vigour, and conviction that 
transformed their cruder pi^es into masterpieces of incalculable 
influence and power. In the East, Basil, the two Gregories, 
Chrysostom, defended and propagated the faith in sermon, 
treatise, and commentary. In both Latin and Gredt, Christian 
hymns were written, which have been part of public praise 
from then till now. Nicene orthodoxy had a Western defends 
and esponent in Hilary of Poitiers, while Ambrose of Milan 
interpreted the mystical and ascetical thought of the East in 
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eloquent Latin. In the works of St. Jerome the whole character 
and activities of the time are epitomized: his letters provide 
a vivacious picture of daily life and conduct; his commentaries 
on Scripture became storehouses of Qiristian thought for 
future generations, and his translation of the Bible was in his 
own lifetime awarded the rank of ofBdal and authorized version 
which it still retains. At Theodosius’ death, Augustine was 
just entering upon his episcopate, and his life and work bridge 
this period and the next. 


II. Theodosius to the First Schism, 
395-484 A.D. 

Introductory . — ^In the ninety years following Theodosius, 
the barbaiian invasions, deflected from the East, broke in full 
force against the Western Empire and destroyed it. In the ship- 
wreck of almost all the Roman dvil system, the Roman Church, 
largely neglected by the Eastern onperors, acquired increasing 
importance as the representative and the partial conservator 
of the older order. The continuation of speculation on the 
Person of Christ caused further definition by the Coimdls of 
Ephesus (431) and Chalcedon (451). Led by Augustine, the 
Western Church gave a final verdict on Donatism, evolving 
in the process the doctrines of the Church and the Sacraments, 
while Augustine likewise, in opposition to the naturalistic 
theories of Pelagius, constructed the doctrines of Sin and 
Grace. Though East and West co-operated in the suppression 
of heresy and the definition of orthodoxy, the gradud domi- 
nation of the Eastern Chtirch by the Emperors, the firm 
defence of orthodoxy by Rome, and the absence of rivals to 
its claim for supremacy, contributed to the foundation of the 
papal system. 

First Barbarian Invasions. 

Between 400 and 410 the fimt wave of barbarian inva- 
sion swept over the Roman Empire. Pressure from the Hrms 
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had earlier driven the Western Goths from the shores of the 
Black Sea across the Danube; in 378 they defeated and sieve 
Valens at Adrianople, and settled within the Empire under 
the protection of Theodosius. On his death the irritaticn 
produced by the ambitioiis minister, Stilicho, drove them to 
revolt; force failed to hold them, and the legions were recalled 
from the provinces to defend the heart of the Empire. IlljTia 
was granted to them, and there under Alaric they awaited for 
four years an opportunity of descending upon Rome. When in 
408 Suevi, Alani, and Vandals overvrhelmed Gaul and Spain, 
where an independent emperor had been chosen, Alaric 
marched against defenceless Rome, exacted an immense 
tribute, and, on the failure of the Emperor to ratify this capitu- 
lation, gave the city for three days over to pill^e (410). 

On the popular imagination the fall of Rome made even 
greater impression than the tales of the horrors the barbarians 
peipetrated. With that fall all that was most significant and 
most enduring seemed to be destroyed. Even in the desert the 
news produced a sense of doom, and reality was given to the 
tale by the crowds of refugees who fled to Pdestine and Africa. 
The plausible explanation that the calamity -was sent by the 
gods in anger against the Christians, and the puzzlement of 
the Christians themselves to account for the disaster, drove 
Augustine to write the greatest of all his works, the City of God. 
Here he developed his philosophy of history, interpretii^ it 
as a conflict between the two societies, the City of God and 
the City of the World, interdq)endent yet diverse in origin, 
history, and aim, almost identical with the Church and the 
State. 

From Rome the Goths moved to South Graul and Spain, 
where they founded the Visigothic kingdom (415-71 1). Spain, 
too, gave refuge to other tribes, the Vandals in the south, the 
Alani in the south-west, and the Suevi in the north-west, but 
the Vandals were soon driven across to North Africa, which 
they conquered and converted into a Vandal kingdom lasting 
for a century. On the upper Rhine the Burgundians settled 
(443), and at the same time the Alemanni occupied Alsace. The 
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second ^rave of invasions brou^t the Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes to the east of England in 449. At the head of the Htuis, 
Attila crossed the Rhine near Basle, pressed into Gaul to meet 
defeat at the important battle of Chdlons (451), notable because 
it saved the remnant of ancient civilization that was left and, 
in the fact that the victorious army was composed of Goths, 
Franks, and Buifflmdians, allied with Roman and Gallic 
troops, foreshadowed the intermingling of the newer peoples 
with the old. Attila now turned upon Rome, but through Pope 
Leo I he vm bought off in 452. Three years later, Leo was 
powerless to arrest a similar assault made by the Vandals 
under Genseric, and for a fortnight the city was subjected 
to a s3rstematic pillage. Only when Odoacer, chief of the 
barbarian generals in Italy, ended the line of Western emperors 
by deposing Romulus Augustulus and assumed control himsdf, 
were the disorders abated. Though nominally still tinited to 
the East, the Western Empire was practically minct. 

Donatism 

The restoration of the Oonatists by Julian was followed 
by fifty years of strife. To the natural ftinaticism of the African 
temperament they now added bitter resentment at the favour 
shown to the Catholic party and the sufferings inflicted on 
their own. Religious passion was fanned by racial and anti- 
Roman sentiment, and for half a century th^ maintained 
against the Catholics a state of barbarous warfare. Though 
many Donatists adhered to the more liberal opinions of Tycho- 
nius (370) and the rigorism of Maximinianus (394) produced 
a split in thdr tanks, yet the strength of the movement was 
unimpaired. As long as the usurper Gildo ruled (392-398), 
imperial edicts were tmavailing. Augustine’s conciliatory 
attitude and educative propaganda were fruitless. When a 
conference at Carthage in 411 found them petsistit^ in error, 
the imperial vengeance descended in all severity, imposing 
penalties and compdling them to unity. By this pitiless op- 
pression, mitigated occasionally by Augustine’s intervention, 
the movement was crushed out; only a minority survived the 
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Vandal invasions to continue the Donatist tradition until the 
Arabs, in 697, extinguished orthodox and schismatic alike. 

The Donatists, mth true African fervour, had seized the 
thought that the Church must be holy, not merely outu'ardly 
and in ceremonial, but inwardly and in spirit. Regarding the 
sinful as incapable of transmitting grace, they held the baptism 
and ordination of the Catholics to be invalid, either because 
it was derived from men who had apostatized, or because they 
adhered to such and depended upon the secular arm. How- 
ever laudable was the intention of conserving the Church’s 
sanctity, these views imperilled salvation by making it con- 
tingent upon a factor quite uncertain and variable. Augustine’s 
r^ly rightly emphasizes the intrinsic and objective nature of 
the Sacraments, valid not by man’s ministration, but by 
Quist’s institution, yet not efficacious unless the minister and 
the recipient be within the Catholic Church. Opposition 
compdded him sdll further to limit his meaning, by identifying 
the real Church with the invisible body known only to God. 
But however carefully drawn was his distinction between the 
visible, mixed body, and the holy company of the elect, Augus- 
tine failed to maintain it; the real is rq>eatedly confused with 
the ideal, and the predicates of the Invisible Church trans- 
ferred to the Visible. On one side, therefore, his thought led 
to that insistence upon the formal and institutional Church 
which prevailed in ffie Middle Ages; on the other, his equal 
emphasis upon an dection neither mediated through the 
Church nor recognizable within it, was forgotten until the 
Reformers revolted from the external view to adopt the theory 
of a society of the dect, called by God and juii^ble by God 
alone. 

Pelagianism. 

Among those who sought refuge at Carthage from the 
inimders of Italy were two friends, Pdagius and Cdestius, 
whose opinions soon called for examination. Pelagius, by 
birth a Briton, was a wandering monk who had with some 
success contended against the growing laxity and worldUness 
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of the Church. Men were content "with lower standards, he 
belie\'ed, only because they considered themselves incapable 
of attaining the higher. Yet men could acquire virtue of them- 
selves, since \-irtue attained otherwise than by personal effort 
could merit no reward. Adam’s sin, he maintained, had not 
infected all mankind, for Jesus’s death had not redeemed all; 
that sin was personal, and not transmitted. Even without 
Christianity a man could live sinlessly, foi Heaven was reached 
through the Law no less than through the Gospel. By God’s 
g^ft of free-will man was independent, possessit^ within him- 
self all powers for the choice and performance of good. 

Condemned for these views at Carthage in 411, Pelagius and 
Celestius made their way to Palestine. Denounced by Augus- 
tine, they were examined by a synod in Jerusalem and, six 
months later, by a council at Diospolis, but in both Pelagius 
explained away &e accusations and vras acquitted. This reversal 
of its judgment moved the African Church to protest: in 416 
two AJErican synods reviewed the case and confirmed the con- 
demnation, sending to Rome an account of Pehgius’ error 
and of their own proceedings, and a Roman synod endorsed 
their sentence. Both Pelagius and Cdestius visited Rome and 
appealed. Another Roman synod, before which Celestius 
rqected the opinions condemned by the earlier assembly, 
d^ared them innocent, and Pope Zosimus wrote rq>roaching 
the African bishops with precipitation. But the pronounce- 
ment of two otho: syno(k at Carthage and the explanations of 
Augustine at last made plain to Zosimus the true nature of 
Pelagianism. Summoned again before a Roman synod, the two 
heresiarchs fled, but were condemned in flieir absence. The 
last phase of the struggle saw the dq>osition of its leading 
representatives, induding Julian of ABdanum, its ablest theo- 
logian, the promulgation of an imperial edict against them, 
and the condemnation of Pdagius by the General Council of 
Ephesus in 431. But the heresy survived in the modified 
form of Semi-Pelagianism. 
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Augustine and Pelagianism. 

Even before Pelagius had raised the problem of Grace and 
Liberty, Augustine had faced it in his oum experience. His 
relations vnth the Manichees had made him examine the 
nature of free-will and of evil, and these in turn raised the 
varioTis yet correlated questions of God’s part in man’s moral 
life, of revelation, and of the relation of man in his liberty to 
Adam in his fall. Donatism, too, had opened up the discussion 
of salvation and of certitude. His main principles were adopted 
by the Council of Carthage in 418, which asserted the trans- 
mission of Adam’s sin to his descendants, the consequent 
necessity of baptism for remission of sin and the need of grace 
both for jiistification and for assistance. While Pelagius hdd 
liberty to be the parent of all virtue, Augustine asserted that 
apart from grace the natural man was incapable of a virtuous 
act; to Pelagius’ theory of complete emancipation from God, 
Augustine opposed that of God’s complete dominion over 
man. In the moral order as in the physical and the intellectual, 
God is first cause, the sole author of sll good. From the ‘ 
of perdition ’, doomed by reason of the imputation of Adam’s 
sin, a fixed number had been dtosen by God’s inscrutable 
d^ee to faith and eternal life. This vocation was irresistible, 
but only because the motive which God applied to eadb man’s 
free-will was exactly that which He knew the will would choose 
and deave to. 

The Augustinian system stewed short of a thorough- 
going predestinaiianism, yet it was quickly diallenged by 
fibose who, while opposing Pelagianism, saw in it a rgection 
of the merit of good works and a denial of naan’s free co- 
operation in salvation and of the universalis of grace. The 
Semi-Pelagians tried to make grace and free-will partners in 
producing conversion: salvation was for all; it rested with the 
individual to choose or to refuse God’s offered grace. In Gaul 
Senoi-Pelagianism was stroi^ during the fifth century, when 
its representatives included John Cassian, Wncent of Lerins, 
and Faustus of Reji. In 529 two synods, at Orange and 
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Valence, condemned it and with it an extreme Augustinianism, 
the predestination to sin, but avoided the questions of pre- 
destination in itself and of irresistible grace. 

Doctrinal Controversies in the East. 

While the West was thus engaged with anthropological 
controversies, the East, having laid down the dogma that 
Jesus Christ was consubstantial with the Father, was working 
out the consequences of this view for His human Person. In 
the insistence on His divinity, there was a danger of losing 
sight of His human nature. The theologians of Antioch, with 
the rational and ethical outlook characteristic of their school, 
opposed this tendency; since Adam, the first man, was the 
parent of sin, only ^ou^ the Second Man, Jesus, could 
salvation be accomplished. Were He no true Man, His tempta- 
tions, sufferings, and death would be valueless. This view was 
held by Theodore of Mopsuestia, Chrysostom of Antioch, and 
Theodoret of Cyrus, but its chief representative was Nestorixis, 
Patriarch of Constantinople ffom 428, who imdertook to correct 
the prerailing error. On the surface, the conflict raged round 
the phrase which described Mary as ‘ Mother of Gk)d ’, imply- 
ing, to Nestorius’s mind, that the divine nature could be l^m 
of woman. Yet, in one sense, the phrase was true: He who 
was bom of Mary was God, and Cyril of Alexandria had some 
justification in defending it against Nestorius’s condemnation. 
Cyril sent copies of his sermons to the Bishop of Rome, 
who, without dther understanding or defining the issue, 
oommmded Cyril as orthodox and denounced Nestorius as 
heretical. An Alexandrian Council under Cyril demanded a 
recantation from Nestorius and drew up twelve statements 
which he was asked to anathematize, but not only did he 
launch a counter-attack s^ainst Cyril, but the Bishop of Antioch, 
feeling the honour of his school to be involved, instigated 
Hieodoret to reply. On Nestorius’s suggestion, the Emperor 
summoned a Council. When it met at Ephesus in 431, Cyril 
and his party proceeded without awaiting the arrival of the 
Roman and the Antiochian dqputations; in one day they 
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condemned Nestotius’s writings and sentenced him to deposi- 
tion. The sentence 'vras clearly unjust: he was condemned 
unheard and was given no chance of self-defence, nor were his 
errors or the counter-truths defined. When the Antiochiairs 
came, they retaliated by deposing C37ril, but he uas soon 
restored. Compromise followed a short inten’al of feud: the 
Antiochians abandoned Nestorius and joined with Cyril, who 
in 433 subscribed a creed they had prepared. The Council of 
Ephesus was thus tardily recognized by all. Nestorius '\\'as 
banished, first to Antioch, then to Arabia. Like Arianism, 
Nestorianism foiuxd acceptance outside the frontiers; for 
political reasons Persia adopted it as the official form of Chris- 
tianity and in the East it still is represented. 

The pact between Antioch and Alesandria lasted fifteen 
years amid increasing antipathy and suq>icion. When in 448 
Eutyches, head of the monastery of Studhun at Constantinople, 
was condenmed by a local synod for heresy, the causes were 
only partly religious; the JHexandrian patriarch, Dioscurus, 
was aiming at transferring the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
Constantinople to Alexandria. Both Flavian, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, and Eutyches appealed to Rome, and Pope 
Leo I sent to Flavian his famous letter, the Tome of Leo, 
defining the point at issue. At a synod of Ephesus in 449, 
Eutyches, supported by the court party, was restored and 
Flavian deposed. Leo’s Tome was refused a hearing; in 
return he denounced the Council as a * Robber synod ’ and 
rallied the West to the side of Flavian. By the death of the 
Emperor Theodosius II, Eutyches lost a stout friend; the 
Empress turned to Flavian and Leo, and a Coimdl met two 
years later at Chalcedon. Though disturbed by scenes of 
violence, it deposed Dioscurus, accepted the Tome, and 
condemned all Nestorian, Apollinarian, and Eulychian here- 
sies, defining the Person of Christ to be in two natures, 
“without confusion, without conversion, without division, 
without separation Thou|d^ it made no attempt to show 
how these predicates were combined, this Creed, the first 
new formulation ^ce Nicaca, marked a stage in the Christo- 
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logical controversies and became universally accepted. But 
the Eutychian views remained; the advocates of the theory 
of one nature, the Monoph3rsites, revolted. Their chief 
strongholds were Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, and their m a in 
supporters were the monks. Schismatic bishops were set up 
in Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Antioch, and time only in- 
creased the sects and augmented their violence. Injudicious 
efforts at conciliation were made by the Emperor Zeno in 
482, when a formula was devised which set aside the Chalce- 
donian definition and withdrew the condemnation of Nes- 
torianism and Eutychianism, but it pleased neither side. 
By omitting all reference to Leo’s Tome it offended Rome, 
and the result was an open breach between East and West 
which lasted for thirty-five years. 

Leo the Great and Cyril of Alexandria. 

The most commanding figure of the time vras Leo the 
Great, Bishop of Rome firom 440 to 461. Both political and 
ecclesiastical conditions were at their worst. The Church was 
tom by heresy within, and menaced by Arian barbarians 
vnthout; Africa vras a prey to the Vandals, Italy was ovemm 
and Rome plundered. The Roman see alone possessed strength 
and solidarity. Capable, courageous, and unwearied, gifted 
with little speculative power yet eminently practical, and con- 
vinced of the claims of Rome to supremacy, Leo withstood the 
barbarians, influenced the weak-minded Emperor, Valentinian, 
imposed his authority upon Chalcedon, and exercised some 
control over the Church in Gaul. Harsh and overbearing at 
times, he was free from personal ambition and zealous for the 
advancement of his see. Strict and severe in his own piety, he 
urged others to the same discipline; and if he is not to be 
regarded as author of the Sacramentary which bears his name, 
he almost certainly bequeathed to the Chinch that concise and 
beautiful form of prayer, the collect. His letters reveal the 
business man, practical, versatile, and authoritative; his 
sermons show him grave, sonorous, and restrained. Roman 
both in the strength and loftiness of his character and in the 
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resohitioix with which he planned an ecclesiastical monarchy, 
he is the last of the imperial Roman popes and the first of the 
mediaeval, the founder of the papacy, whose limits he first 
defined and whose prerogatives he filrst asserted. 

The only other outstanding figure of the century was 
Cyril of Alexandria, defender of orthodoxy against Nestorius, 
but marred by impetuosity and impatience. Augustine had 
died in 430, but his legacy to the Church was of incalculable 
importance and his theories spread and dominated all theo- 
logical thought. A few of his disciples continue his work 
against Pelagianism and some literary activity appears among 
the Semi-Pelagians in South Gaul. Elsewhere literature and 
learning are succumbing before the barbarians, and the ‘ Dark 
Ages ’ begin. 


III. The First Schism to the Rise of Islam, 

484-632 A.D. 

Between the ending of the First Sdhism (484-517) and the 
rise of Islam (632), two strong personalities, the Emperor 
Justinian (527-565) and Pope Gregory the Great (590-^4), 
arise to impose discipline on the prevailing disorder and to 
arrest the forces of disruption. The partition of the Western 
Empire brings the churches rmder secular authority and 
impresses a national character upon them. Monastidsm 
extends and receives its code; missionaries evangelize the 
heathen around the Empire, and dvilization dedines almost 
to its lowest ebb. In spite of some set-backs, the Papacy 
grows in importance, but the breach between East and West 
is widenir^. 

Gaul and Italy. 

The period of the First Schism saw the conversion of 
the Franks to Christianity. By the batde of Soissons (486), 
when Clovis defeated the Roman governor of Gaul, Frankish 
power became supreme in the north; by successive victories 
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they subdued the other barbarians and obtained control of 
about three-quarters of the country. When Clovis and his 
people embraced Catholic Christianity in 496, they gained 
Catholic support for their wars against their Arian rivals, and 
the success of this partnership between Church and Crown 
foreshadowed that alliance between the Franks and Rome 
from which the Holy Roman Empire was to spring. In Italy 
by 489 the short-lived kingdom of Odoacer was overthrown 
by Thieodoric and his Eastern Goths, and a Gothic and Arian 
dominion established. Theodoric’s thirty-three years of rule 
gave Italy such peace and prosperity as she had not known for 
a century and was not to Imow again for generations. Though 
Arian, he was impartial and even generous to the Catholic 
Giurch. In Rome the Church vras rent by a struggle between 
two rival popes, Laurentius and Symmachus, of whom the 
former stood for a conciliatory and concessive attitude to the 
Eastern Church, while the latter maintained the rigid attitude 
of orthodoxy and refused concessions. Symmachus’ success 
increased the tension between the two churches, but the 
Roman Church was not so indq>endent of Theodoric. The 
popes were his tools; he used them in embassies to Constanti- 
nople, flung aside Pope John in 525 and subjected him to cruel 
imprisoiunent. 

Boethius, Benedict, and Gassiodorus. 

Contemporaneously lived three men destined to exercise 
a profound influence upon the thought and life of succeeding 
generations. Boethius was a patrician and a statesman, who fell 
under the suspicion of conspiring against Ostrogothic rule and 
was beheaded. Apart from the work written while he was in 
prison, the famous Consolation of Philosophy, which became a 
popular handbook for kings, monks, and clergy and did much 
to keep alive the remembrance of ancient philosophy, Boethius 
provided a stordhouse of learning by his translations from 
Greek, which supplied much of what the Middle Ages knew 
of music, logic, astronomy, arithmetic, and geometry. In 
Benedict of Nursia monastidsm found its legislator. 'With- 
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drawing from the evil of the world while still a boy, he lived 
for several years in a cave near Subiaco, forty miles from Rome, 
but before long many like-minded seekers after peace had 
grouped themselves round him, and twelve monasteries, each 
with twelve monks and an abbot, had been established. Driven 
by the intrigues of the local clergy to seek greater seclusion, he 
planted on the summit of Monte Cassino, midvvay between 
Rome and Naples, the monastery which was to become the 
parent of the Benedictine Order. There, in 529, he drew up 
his famous i2ule, by which monasticism received a code and 
an organization. In Italy monasticism had been a later growth 
than elsewhere in the West; it was distinct from the Church, 
under lay supervision, and afforded a vocation and career 
distinct j^m the ecclesiastical. Under Benedict it became 
organized, and soon was allied with the Church, and in Gregory 
the Great a monk ascended the papal chair. 

The success and extension of the movement was almost 
entirely due to the form it recdved at the hands of St. Benedict. 
His rule is a happy combination of noble austerity and wise 
moderation: it neither exacted too much nor demanded too 
little. Upon the unr^;ulated monasticism of Italy it imposed 
discipline and order; with an admirable ideal of piety it 
legislated for the monk’s daily life and conduct; it encouraged 
learning, and ennobled labour by insisting on a daily portion 
of manual work. By requiting ^e vow, new to monasticism, 
of constancy, it secured stability and permanence, and it 
subordinated all earthly interests to the worship of God. 

The third of the trio was Cassiodorus, who held imder 
Theodoric high oflSce of state and enjoyed close intimacy with 
his royal master. Retiring from public life, he found^ the 
monastery of Viviers, upon which he conferred his library, 
and he taught his mon^ to combine the quest for holiness 
with the love of learning. Of his own works the most important 
is his collection of State papers, an invaluable source for the 
history of the time. But his chief service to civilization was the 
preservation and multiplication by his monks of ancient nranu- 
scripts, and much of what we now possess of classical literature 
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has survived because of his school. At the same time, he gave 
to mouastidsm a new field of service, and, inspired by his 
example, the monasteries sheltered and cultivated learning 
when it had perished from the rest of the vrorld. 

The Emperor Justinian. 

By the execution of Boethius and the transference of 
Christian churches to the Arians, Theodoric had shown his 
embitterment at the failure of his rule to condlate his Catholic 
subjects, but he strengthened Catholicism by decreeing that 
the practice of paganism shoTild be visited with death. When 
he died in 526, the Eastern Emperor, Justinian I, undertook 
the task of restoring to the Empire the provinces whidi had 
fallen to the barbarians. The moment was opportune. Vandal 
power had greatly declined; Theodoric’s heir was a minor; 
East and West Goths were separated. The imperial armies 
first attacked and regained the Vandal dominions in Africa 
and the Mediterranean islands, and extended the Western 
frontier to the ocean. Southern Spain was won from the West 
Goths in 554. In Italy two invasions by his general Belisarius 
were only partially successful, but Narses’ complete success in 
552-554 won aU Italy for the Empire. A line of governors, 
exarchs, was establi^ed at Ravenna, which for exactly two 
centuries maintained the Byzantine rule in Italy. 

Justinian’s first task was to secure legislative unity through- 
out the Empire. Before his time the sources of Roman law 
had been various and scattered; Justinian collected the laws 
of his predecessors into the Code, the opinions and decisions 
of the jurisconsults into the Digest, and for the understanding 
of both directed the preparation of a manual of jruisprudence 
still studied in the law-schools, the InsHtutes. The resulting 
body of civil law he enforced in East and West alike. Its 
influence was incalculable, even upon the Church, for it was 
largely the source and inspiration of canon law, and it provided 
almost all the juristic conceptions vtiiidi Latin theology applied 
to its doctrine of sin, absolution, penance, indulgence, and 
atonement. 
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In religion as in politics Justinian aimed at unit}’ and con- 
solidation. In the year which saw the compilation of the 
Bbiedicdne Rule, he closed the philosophical school at Athens, 
and by this one stroke destroyed the University of Athens, 
cultured paganism, and Platonic philosophy. Against Jews 
and Samaritans he exercised severity, and though he extended 
important privileges to the clergy, giving bishops superrisoi}* 
rights over civil officials and jiirisdiction even in secular causes, 
when both parties demanded it, yet he r^arded them solely 
as his tools, and had no hesitation in interfering in matters 
of purely ecclesiastical concern. Pursuing his principle of the 
supremacy of the emperor in Church as in State, he reserv'ed 
the rig^t of confirming the election of the popes, corrected the 
clergy, and promulgated his own theological opinions as 
imperial laws. Under him the power of the papacy dwindled 
to almost nothii]^. His influence first appeared in the deposi- 
tion of Pope Silverius, and the appointment of a candidate put 
fom'ard by the Empress, Vi^lius. Later, when he attempted 
to conciliate the Monophysites by condemning certain Nes- 
torian writii^, Vigilius’s opposition provoked the Emperor 
to remove him and keep him in virtual exile at Constantinople. 
There, in 553, a fifth Ecumenical Council met to consider the 
Monophysite heresy. In this, too, Justinian had interfered by 
his famous edict of 543 of the “ T^ee Chapters ”, in which 
he denounced the person and writings of Theodore, the writ- 
ings of Theodoret against Cyril and a letter of Ibas of Edessa, 
likevrise attacking Clyril. The Coimcil proceeded to obey 
Justinian and endorse his condemnation; 'N^gilius refused to 
attend, but consented to e:q>ress his views in writing. Though 
opposite the views of Theodore, he refrained from condemn- 
ing him, rince he had died in communion with the Church, 
and only after the Coimdl had removed his name from the 
diptydis was he compelled to submit. The previous Ecumeni- 
cal Council had been a triumph for Rome; this was a rignal 
defeat. In humiliation he accepted the imperial positions, and 
in the West his abandonment of the traditional views stirred a 
violent revolt against him, while an African s^od excommuni- 
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Gated him until he had done penance. His successor, Pelagius 
I (556-561), was not above suspicion of having murdered him, 
and his subserviency to the Court and his acceptance of the 
Eastern theolog}' provoked antagonism in Italy and in Gaul, 
though against his opponents he was able to invoke the aid of 
the secular arm. 

Justinian’s merit and ability have won for him the title 
of ‘ the Great and his reign was a period of important changes 
and vast actinty. So W'ell did he succeed that the Eastern 
Empire, though weakened, withstood Asiatic barbarism for a 
thousand years, preserving the treasures of ancient civiliza- 
tion until the Renaissance, and contributing to the Moslem 
conquerors a large part of their legislation, while to the 
Slavic races of eastern Europe it handed on religion and cul- 
ture. Yet while he reigned, calamities and suSetings were 
widespread. Sedition at Constantinople was responsible for 
great loss of life; for fifty years the Empire was swept by 
plague. In spite of Justinian’s attempts at economy and hb 
supervision of the olBBcials, his wars and his public works 
threw upon the people a crushing burden of debt, which 
w'eighed with especial heaviness upon depopulated Italy. 

Three years after his death, the Lombards, with whom the 
first wave of barbarians ends, found Italy an easy prey, and 
parcelled out the conquered territories into duchies. I^lier 
invaders had all held the ideal of ruling a united Italy, but the 
Lombards were content with a partial success which made 
unity impossible. Till now, the Italians had been allowed to 
retain their own laws and government and there had been 
some pretence of imperial sanction for barbarian rule. Now 
the Lombards treated Italy as a conquered country, yet being 
strange to urban civilization they were much less severe towards 
the towns, and at a time when most of the important cities had 
been pillaged, Rome alone was spared barbarian occupation. 

Pope Gregory the Greet. 

In 590 Gr^ory came to the papal chair. By birth a 
patrician, he had been prefect of the dty, but had renounced 
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the world, and given his wealth for the furtherance of monas- 
ticism. Ordained deacon, he spent five years in Constantinople, 
and by popular demand, though against his will, he was pro- 
claimed pope in September, 590. Into the multifarious duties 
of his position he threw himself with the piety of a monk, the 
acumen of a bom administrator, and the outlook of a thorough 
Roman. The vast estates of the Church from which he drew 
his revenues sorely needed reorganization; he appointed 
clerical agents, directly responable to himself, who made 
their influence felt in civil life as well as in religious. His pre- 
decessors had bequeathed to him the schism which had fol- 
lowed the mistakes of Vigilius and Peli^us 1 , and Gregory 
had some success in his efforts to reconcile Ae schismatics 
with Rome, though the opposition persisted for almost a 
century. Confronted by the Liombards, he twice bought off 
their ^g, Agilulf, and sought in vain to enlarge the truce he 
had made with them into a general peace between them and 
the Eastern Emperor. But other matters of contention divided 
Old and New Rome. Gregory’s predecessors had refused 
recognition to the acts of a council of Constantinople, because 
the patriarch had in them described himself as ‘ universal 
bishop ’. To a letter sent him in 595, in which the objection- 
able phrase was used, Gregory replied rq>roving this * appetite 
for vainglory and protested to the Emperor that the pride 
^f the deigy was responsible for much of the misfortune of 
the time. But his motive was not so mudi resentment of a 
claim which challer^d the supremacy of Rome; he pointed 
out that the Cotmdl of Chalcedon had offered the title to the 
Roman bishop, who had refused it from fear of derogatii^ 
from the claims and dignity of the other patriarchates, and he 
confidently afSrmed that “ whosoever calls himself imiversal 
patriarch, or desires to be so called by others, is in his pride 
a foreruimer of Antichrist ”. His protests were fimitless; the 
patriarchs continued the daim, and within a century Gregory’s 
successors had followed their example. 

Since the invasions, the Church in Gaul had been isolated 
from Italy and had acquired a national character. After the 
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amversion of Clovis, the kings asserted their control and freely 
interfered in episcopal elections, while the clergy accq>ted the 
subservience of Church to State. At Gregory’s accession, 
Roman influence counted for little, but by attempting to reform 
the court that he might bring pressure to bear upon the Church, 
Gh'egoiy inaugurated that friendship between Rome and the 
Franks whidi was later to benefit both. In Spain the Visigothic 
king. Recared, abjured Arianism in 589 and entered on friendly 
relations with Gregory, who while willing to encourage and 
advise, yet refrained from claiming any right of interference. 

Gregory’s Writings. 

Gr^ry’s official correspondence, comprisii^ about 850 
letters, testifies to his manifold activities, his tireless pastoral 
care, his practical and administrative ability, and the wide 
rai^ of his interests. His book on the pastoral office, translated 
into Gredr by a patriarch of Antioch, and into Ai^lo-Saxon 
by Kii^ Alfred, set a noble standard for the clergy. In his 
Diah^ues he shows the monastic ideal as exhibited in the lives 
of various Italian saints, notably St. Benedict, and this work 
gave an immense impetus to the monastic movement. His 
Exposition of Job came to be regarded as a storehouse of moral 
theology, which was largdy drawn upon by mediseral preachers. 
In his influence upon the lituigy and the music of the Church 
Gr^iy is likewise important. Though the Sacramentary 
called by his name has been assigned by some critics to a later 
date, it is now accq>ted as his by most critics, and similarly 
the Antiphonary said to have been compiled by him for the 
use of his Roman song-school is probably to be regarded as 
genuine. His writu^ earned him a place in the literature of 
the Western Church beside Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, 
as one of the four ‘ Doctors ’. Important as they are for their 
contribution to the thought and piety of later times, thqr are 
perhaps most significant in thdr limitations. Though his pro- 
fession of contempt for learning must not be taken too seriously, 
he certainly was not learned; though formerly ambassador to 
Constantinople, he had never learned Greek and he knew no 
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Hebrew. He is already mediasval in his conviction of the speedy 
approach of the end of the world, his gloomy outlook upon 
life, his preoccupation with piugatory, his ready and un- 
bounded belief in the miraculous, his love of allegory, and his 
reverential fear of relics. His pontificate mar^ a definite 
turning-point in the Church’s history: he found the Church 
of Rome debased and despised, he left it in almost supreme 
control in Italy and in the West. 

Christianity in England. 

The well-known story of Gregory’s punning remark about 
the English slaves in the Roman market-place shows that 
his S3nnpathy for that race was already aroused before he 
received a request from England for missionaries. Among 
the Britons Christianity had early made some progress, and 
rq>resentatives from England had attended the Councils of 
Arles (314) and Ariminum (359), but the invaders were long 
unaffected by the religion of the conquered. A few years after 
becoming Pope, Gregory sent out a missionary band which, 
after some trials, landed in Kent in 597, with Augustine as its 
abbot. The Kentish king received them graciously and gave 
them a home in Canterbury; he himself was soon won to 
Qiristianity and recdved baptism, followed by all his subjects. 
Efforts to adiieve union with the British Christians were 
ruined by insular unwillingness to welcome a new type of 
CSuistianity from overseas and by the pride and the lack of 
sympathy with whidi Augustine met them. Between the two 
Churches there were various differences, all of them formal 
and none of them serious: the British reckoned Easter ftom 
a different vernal equinox and thdr <^de was the old one of 
eighty-four years; their mode of baptism differed, though in 
what points is unknown; they had the Celtic tonsure across 
the front of the head. These ^fferences were exaggerated into 
heresies, and the only results of the conferences were bitterness 
and jealousy. The progress of the Augustinian mission was 
slight and slow; the conversion of England was to be wrought 
from another quarter. 
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Celtic Christianity. 

In Ireland Christianity had made some small beginnings 
before St. Patrick went thither from Auzerre in 433. The 
previous year had seen an effort made by Palladius, sent by 
the Bishop of Rome, to convert the Irish, but this mission is 
obscure and doubtful. But between 432 and 461, the year of 
his death, Patridr obtained considerable success, organized 
the Irish Church and brought it into contact with the Chris- 
tianity of the Continent. In 563, Columba, trained in the Irish 
monastic schools, landed in Iona, chosen probably because of 
its position on the borders of the two kingdoms of Pictland 
and Dalriada and opposite the waterway which bisects north 
Scotland. From that centre he evangelized both kingdoms 
and founded churches in the isles. The earlier mission of 
Ninian {c. 353-432), who had been trained at Rome and at 
Tours tmder St. Martin, had left little permanent mark, but 
the work of Kentigem in Strathdyde must have prepared the 
way for the success of the Iona mission. After Columba had 
defeated the druidism of Pictland, he obtained from Ireland 
recognition of the independence of Dalriada, and by the 
death of the new king, whom he hims elf had chosen and 
ordained, Dalriada was both ind^endent and Christian. 
When, in 616, the young prince Osvrald fled from Northumbria 
and sought refuge in Dalriada, a bond was established between 
the two kingdoms, by which a new and promising field of 
activity was opened up for Celtic Christianity. On being 
restored to the throne, Oswald asked for a missionary from 
Iona, and Aidan was sent, to win badr from paganism what 
had been lost by the dq>arture of the Roman missionary, 
Paulinus, in 633. With lindisfame as his centre, Aichm 
preached and planted churches throughout Northumbria, 
founded monasteries and prepared continuators of his labours 
by establishing a school. Wi& the extension of Northumbrian 
rule, Christianity was also extended, but in 643 Oswald was 
defeated and killed by Penda, the heathen king of Mercia; yet 
when Aidan died in 651, Celtic Christianity had succeeded in 
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evangelizing almost all central England from Xorthiimbria 35 
far south as London. It remained to be settled whether tlie 
Roman or the Celtic form of Christianity should prev-ail. The 
crisis came in 664 at Whitby. Confronted by the presbyier 
Wilfred, trained j^t at Lindisfame, then at Rome, the Celtic 
missionaries could advance no convincing aigument against 
the universality and the splendour of Rome, and the king gave 
his judgment for the Roman Church. They left Lindisfame 
and returned to Iona, and Northumbria reverted to the t\pc 
of Christianity which had been the first to reach it. Some 
fifty 3'ears later the Northern Piets themselves followed their 
example (710), as did Iona in 716: the Roman usages were 
adopted, but the Celtic type of organization remained. 

Celtic Missions on the Continent. 

But the Scottish and English missions were only one 
direction in which Irish zeal found outlet. Bom about the 
time when St. Benedict died and almost contemporary with 
Pope Gr^ory, Columbanus was trained in the monastery of 
Bangor, founded only a few years before by St. Congall, and 
after ordination he set out with a few companions for the 
continent. Crossing to Gaul, he obtained from King Sigibert 
of Austrasia the old Roman camp of Aim^ray as a monastic 
site, but within a short time his fame had attracted so many 
that he migrated to Luxeuil, where he established another 
monastery without asking the sanction of the local bishop. 
By this breadi of the practice of the Gaulish Church and by 
reason of the divergencies between his Celtic us^es and those 
practised in Gaul, difiiculties arose with the secular clergy, 
but not before a daughter-house had been built to accommo- 
date the increasing company, for the guidance of whom Col- 
umbanus drew upon his early training in Ireland and his 
experience since leaving it to compile a rule of monastic life. 
Strict and severe in its demands, assigning absolute control 
to the abbot, and prescribing a definite and graded penitential 
system, this rule lacked the moderation and the kindly humanity 
inspiring St. Benedict’s; it was more liberal, in that it encour- 
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raged the study not only of the Bible, but also of the pagan 
classics, yet being based on Celtic custom and promulgated 
by a Celtic Christian, it was out of harmony with the time and 
proved no match for the Benedictine rule, supported by Rome, 
employed to advance centralization and uniformity and more 
indulgent of human frailty. Arraigned before a Frankish 
synod at Chalon in 602, Columbanus in vain endeavoured to 
justify his position in a letter to Pope Gr^ry. Assailed by 
the queen-mother, he was confined for a time at Besan^on, 
then was esiled. But his ship went aground at the mouth of 
the Loire and he returned to France, making his way across 
country and following the Rhine to Constance, llien he 
turned his face towards Italy, reached Milan, received the 
offer of a site at Bobbio, and there built one of the most in- 
fluential of all mediaeval monasteries. Two years later he died, 
but not before his work had been accomplished. 

Although the indq>endence of the Columban missions was 
soon lost as they conformed to the Benedictine system, Colum- 
banus did a great work of evai^lhdng and dvflizing, and was 
the forerunner of a goodly succession of missionaries who went 
from Britain to labour on the continent. Of his ovm disciples, 
St. Gall settled among the Alemanni and the Suevi to the 
south of Lake Constance, founded an important monastery 
and gave his name, as apostle of Switzerland, to the district 
which was the scene of his labours; Kylian evangelized Fran- 
conia, Fridolin the district round Basle, and Trudbert the 
Blade Forest. To European life these Celtic missions gave 
much more than the simple mess^e of the Gospel; when the 
barbarians had well-nigh extinguished the light of learning in 
the provinces of the Empire, Irdand alone kept it burning 
bright, and through its missionaries gave it back, when the 
barbarians were settled in their new tenitories, as a vivifying 
and broadening influence. Each Celtic monastery became the 
parent of numerous smaller houses, and eadi was a centre in 
which the new peoples learned reacfii^ and writing, decoraticn 
and art, no less than religion. 
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IV. Islam 

While the West was thus being evangelized by the monhs, 
a new religion was springing up beyond the eastern frontier, 
which was to rob the Empire of some of its most valuable 
provinces and the Chmrch of some of its most venerable con- 
quests. Before the prophet of Islam appeared, the condition 
of Arabia was low; society was tribal, feuds were continuous, 
and the old polytheism was far decayed. Bom in 570, Mahomet 
had reached the age of forty before his revelations began and 
he conceived himself to be the prophet of God. At first he 
won small attention and in four years he had made only some 
thirty converts. Persecution drove him to Abyssinia from 
619 to 621; in 622 an attempt upon his life caused that flight 
from Mecca to Medina from wUch the Mohammedan world 
dates its era. From Medina Mahomet set out upon a crusade 
against his pagan persecutors, and by 631 he was able to enter 
Mecca in triumph. His death, on 8th June, 632, saw the greater 
part of Arabia submissive and raids begun against the Byzan- 
tine Empire. Within a few years, the success of his followers 
against Babylonia and Syria secured the conversion of the last 
desert tribes to the principles of Islam and a career of conquest 
and plunder. 

The Koran. 

Only after Mahomet’s death were his revelations gathered 
and arranged in the book which is the Bible of Mohamme- 
danism, the Koran. Drawing upon the oral traditioixs of the 
Christians and the Jews as wdl as upon the earlier religion of 
Arabia, Mahomet proclaims the two indissoluble principles of 
Islam, the \inity of God and his own divine mission: “ There 
is no God but Allah and Mahomet is his prophet.” On the 
believer are laid the cardinal duties of prayer five times a day, 
fasting till sunset throughout the mondi of Bhamadan, alms- 
giving, and a pi^^rimage, once at least, to Mecca. Beli^ in 
angels and demons is inculcated and immortality is taught; 
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the faithful rise to a paradise where every bodily desire wilt 
be abuindantly satisfied, while iinbelievers and evildoers are 
condemned to a hell filled with every kind of physical agony. 
Legislator no less than prophet, Mahomet also laid down rules 
for daily life and hygiene. Against unbelievers he enjoined 
his followers to undertake a holy warfare, but only when 
attacked. The earlier Moslem leaders did not try to impose 
their faith upon other nations; their wars were political. But 
later this teaching was differently interpreted, and within a 
himdred yearn after the Prophet’s death, Islam had achieved a 
series of almost unbroken victories which carried it from the 
Indus to the middle of Gaul. 

Doctrinal Controversies in the Eastern Empire 

j^ainst an enemy combining religious fanaticism with 
military skill, the Eastern Empire, divided in both rdigion and 
politics, made only a feeble defence. Since the death of Jus- 
tinian, protection ]^d been withdrawn from the Monophysites, 
who proceeded to found churches, hostile both to the Empire 
and to Catholic Christianity, among the Abyssinians, the Copts, 
the Armenians, and the Babylonians; the Christological con- 
troversies had persisted in bitterness, and the acceptance of 
two complete and indissoluble natures in Christ had raised 
the inevitable question whether one will or two controlled 
them. If there were two wills, the old Nestorianism seemed to 
be revived, and a distinct cleavage made between the divine 
Christ and the human Jesus; if there was but one, either His 
humanity was incomplete, or a virtual monophysitism was 
unavoidable. The pressure of a war with Persia and, later, the 
threat of the advancing Moslems drove the Emperor Heraclius 
(610-641) to attempt a reconciliation of the two parties by 
ofiering for thrir accq>tance a formula declaring that Christ 
had but one will. On this basis Sergius of Contantinople 
adiieved in 633 the reunion of the Egyptian monophysites 
with the orthodox Church. But immediate controversy 
resulted. The formula was supported by Honorius, Bishop of 
Rome, but opposed by the Patriardb of Jerusalem. The Em- 
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peror intervened again (638), issuing a document called the 
Ecihesis, laying dovm the doctrine of the unity of Christ’s 
person and the moral unity of His will. This satisfied the 
Alonothelites, but the new Roman pope, Theodore I, was 
resolutely against it. Ten years later, the Emperor Constans 
II issued the Typus or Alandate, forbidding all controversy on 
the subject. For condemning these two pronouncements and 
their imperial authors at the Roman synod of 649, Martin 1 , 
the Roman bishop, was banished to Constantinople and died 
in exile. To reach a settlement, the successor of Constans 
convened a general council, in preparation for which the 
Roman pope Agatho (678-681) held a Roman synod and drew 
up a letter whidi provided the basis for the Creed of this sixth 
Ecumenical, or first Trullan, Coimcil. As will was a property 
of nature, and as the Council of Chalcedon had formulated 
its belief in two natures, there were two wills, but the human 
will ever conformed to the divine. This formulation was 
accepted; the Council sent its acts to the Emperor for his 
approval and with them an espress condemnation of Pope 
Honoiius, who had defended Monothelitism in 634— a con- 
demnation which his successors until the deventh century 
were required to subscribe, and the question of his heresy 
long remained a point of acute controversy. With this Coimcil 
the great age of definition ended and the long succession of 
debates and discussions resulting from the Nicene Creed drew 
to a dose. It was, too, the last great triumph of Roman ortho- 
doxy over Eastern speculation, though not the last occasion 
when Rome interfered with the internal concerns of the 
Eastern Church. The condemnation of several of the leading 
Eastern ecdesiastics added new impetus to the jealousy long 
felt between Constantinople and Rome; the decision itself 
was contrary to the desire and the theology of many Eastern 
Churches. To confirm the results of this Council and to effect 
some check upon the growing authority of Rome, the Second 
Trullan Council met in 692; it endorsed the decision of 
681, and added several canons asserting equality of rank 
between Constantinople and Rome. One detail reveals the 
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crippled condition of the Empire: this was the first council 
to create bishops in partSms it^ideUum', many important 
centres of Christianity had already fallen to the Moslem 
conqueroirs. 

Expansion of Islam. 

Syria had been the first of the provinces to succumb. 
A great victory on the shores of the Yarmouk in 636 opened 
the way, and Damascus, Emesa, and Alq>po fell, followed by 
Jerusalem in 638, when the Caliph Omar erected a mosque 
over the stone on which tradition said that Jacob had fallen 
asleep. The Moslem fleet speedily subdued Cyprus, Crete, 
and Rhodes; the submission of Armenia opened a way to the 
Caspian Sea and the lands be3rond the Caucasus. The indolence 
of Heraclius, sated by war against the Persians, and the pre- 
sence of countless Arabs in Syria and Mesopotamia, eaplain 
these easy victories. Babylonia was gained in 637, Mesopotamia 
overrun in 641, and by 651 the Persian Empire had ended its 
independent existence, and with it the ancient religion of 
Zoroaster was practically extinguished. From Syria it was 
an easy stqp to Egypt, which was conquered in two years; sea 
communication enabled Alexandria to hold out till 647, when it 
was finally taken, and the remains of the once incomparable 
library of the Cassars were used to heat the baths of the con- 
querors. From Egypt th^ pushed on to Lybia and attadred 
the Berbers in Algeria, but internal division among the Arabs 
thonselves delayed the conquest of North Africa for another 
sixty years. Once these feuds had abated and the centre of 
Mohmnmedan life had been transferred from Mecca to Damas- 
cus, the wars of conquest were resiimed with fresh vigour. 
Carthage was taken and permanently destroyed (697); by 708 
Moslem rule extended to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Treachery gave them an entry into Spain; an unlooked for 
victory over the Vlsigothic king near Xeres in 711 converted 
a mere scouting expedition into a trixunphal progress, which 
surprised Cordova, seized Granada, and occupied Toledo, the 
capital, without striking a blow. In 712 Saragossa and the 
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towns in the Ebro -valley yielded and the remnants of Chris- 
tianity were forced back into the mountains of Galicia. Spain 
was won. 

The Batde of Poitiers. 

Over the Pyrenees Gaul was tom by strife between Neus- 
trians, Austrasians, and Aquitanians. Profiting by these 
quarrels, the Arabs took Narbonne in 720, and crossed the 
j^dne some years later to ravage Burgundy and enter the 
Vosges. In 733 they attacked Bordeaux and pressed onwards 
towards Tours. But outside Poitiers they were met by the 
Austrasian duke, Charles Martel, who inflicted so crushing a 
defeat upon them that under cover of night they fled firom the 
battlefield where Christian had proved superior to Moham- 
medan, and European dviliaation had been victorious over 
Semitic. Though for some little time they continued their 
marauding, a Berber rebellion recalled the Arabs to Spain, 
which speedily became Arabic in langu^e, dress, maimers, 
and rdigion. Almost at the same time as they had been arrested 
in the West, th^ were repulsed firom Constantinople. Though 
many of the provinces had been lost and though the Moslems 
threatened Italy and for a century even Rome itsdf, yet they 
had reached their limit, and for eight hundred years more the 
imperial centres remained intact. But the thriving churches 
of Persia, Palestine, Egypt, North Africa, and Spain had 
either been wiped out or had bem rendered impotent; the 
patriarchates of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria had been 
reduced to feeble obscurity, and only Rome and Constanti- 
nople were left to dispute the primacy of the world. Egypt, 
Asia Minor, and Syria disappear firom European history, only 
to emei^ again in the Crusades, the inevitable contest avraiting 
Christianity and Islam, which, after their strenuous struggles, 
were meantime content to develop side by side in comparative 
peace. 
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^Missionary Expansion in North Europe. 

But, while thus seriously crippled in the south, the 
Church was at the same time gaining some compensation in 
the north among the Germanic peoples. Once the Council of 
VlTiitby had averted the danger of disunity and division, the 
Church in England had made rapid progress in organization 
and strength. The Greek Theodore, consecrated archbishop 
of Canterbury by the Roman pope in 668, spent his twenty- 
one years of office in giving form to the English Church; he 
increased the metropolitan authority of his see, created bishop- 
rics and dioceses, and arranged for the regulation and discipline 
of the Church by the establishment of councils. Thus oiganized 
and compacted, the ecclesiastical system not only led towards 
national unity; it provided a model for the dvil organization 
of the State. Not the least important of Theodore’s labours 
was the creation of a school at Canterbury, which difPused 
knowledge throu^ its many famous pupils, and was the pro- 
totype of the school of York. In the north, 'Wilfrid, already 
conspicuous for his part at the Synod of Whitby, similarly 
furthered q>iscopal and diocesan devri(^ment and gave an 
impetus to monasddsm by the introduction of the Benedictine 
rule into Mercia and Northumberland. Under the same rule 
Benedict Biscop founded the two great monasteries of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow. At Whitby C^dmon, the ‘ father of Eng- 
lish sacred song ’, is said to have paraphrased the Bible in the 
vernacular and to have cast its stories in the mould of national 
poetry. Aldhelm the scholar earned fame as a poet, a musician, 
and a builder of churches, and his works attest the width of 
his reading in the classics. The venerable Bede, in the tranquil 
monastery of Jarrow, ejq)lored every known dq>artment of 
human thought, and continuixg the pop ularizin g work of 
Boethius and Iridore of Seville, epitomized for posterity the 
garnered wisdom of the ancient and the patristic world. Be- 
sides this vitality within, the English Church now fell heir to 
the missionary enthusiasm of the Irish. Winfrith, a native of 
Devon, better known by the name of Boniface, joined the 
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English mission in Frisia, then, in 719, received authorization 
from Pope Gregory II to evangdize the sa\^ge Germans to 
the east of the Rhine. Christianity was not, indeed, unknown 
there, for Cologne had sent its bishop to the Council of Arles 
in 314, and the disciples of Columbanus had established 
monastic centres in the Black Forest, but the invasions had 
largely destroyed the earlier settlements and the Irish mission- 
aries were here, as elsewhere, isolated in both organization and 
spirit. After a preliminary exploration, Boniface made a second 
joum^ to Rome in 723, received consecration as bishop with- 
out a see, and bound himself by oath of fealty to the Roman 
Church. Armed with the support of Charles Martel, he 
attacked not only paganism but also the undisciplined local 
clergy and the tmorganized Irish monasteries. By his bold 
destruction of the sacred oak of Thor at Geismar, he struck at 
the core of Druidism; his monastic schools, directed by fol- 
lowers who had come from England, consolidated his conver- 
sions and became centres of learning and culture. In 739, 
after his third and last visit to Rome, he visited Bavaria, con- 
futing those ecclesiastics who opposed the Roman claims and 
organiang the province into the sees of Regensburg, Salzburg, 
Frdsing, and Passau. In 741 he continued this wrork, erecting 
sees at Wiirzburg, Erfurt, and Buraburg. Two years later he 
revived the Frankish synod, long in abeyance, and as papal 
l^te presided over an assembly which, aiming at reforma- 
tion, struck at the low standard of detical morals, the ready 
indination of the bishops to rebd against authority, and the 
independence th^ claimed of Rome. On the deposition of the 
Bishop of Mainz for homidde and neglect of ^ty, Boniface 
was appointed its first archbishop. The main part of his task 
of consolidation was completed. Setting out for the scene of 
his earlier labours in Frisia, he died there as a martyr in 
755 - 

Eminent alike as missionary, scholar, and statesman, Boni- 
face laid solid foundations and his work was permanent. His 
numeroiis monastic formdations, of which the most &mous 
was Fulda, were centres of both learning and missionary alter- 
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prise. Upon the loose federation of FranJkish and Celtic Chris- 
tianity he imposed order and authority, sternly opposing krity 
and reviving zeal, advocating strict celibacy and rigidly suppres- 
sing heresy. Above all he secured obe^ence and loyalty to 
Rome, superseding Celtic and Frankish clergy by those trained 
in his own schools and formed upon his own model. 

The Church and the Barbarians. 

Upon the xmdisciplined tribes who since the invasions 
had settled in and around the Empire the Churdi’s imposition 
of order and conformity was undoubtedly a beneficial and a 
necessary task. The new peoples were certainly fresh, vigorous, 
and young; they possessed ideals of prowess and sdf-reliance 
and individualism which were to contribute valuable elements 
to European life. But their very virtues were based on weak- 
nesses which could have no place in the system to which they 
had fallen hrir. Their tribd system was insufficient to beget 
that unity whidx pi^an Rome had realized in the Empire and 
which episcopal Rome was fashioning as Christendom, without 
the substitution, for the appeal to personal passion or ances- 
tral custom, of the sanctions of a moral standard higher than 
individual whim, external, impartial, and inexorable; the argu- 
ment of might had to be displaced by the recognition of rights; 
community law, with its co^ of crimes and punishments, had 
to oust tort and the blood-feud; society had to be constructed 
from xinits which acknowledged no duty save conquest and 
no restraint but force. In the process, ffie Church, the only 
visible representative of order, civil and ecdesiastical, was 
itself modified: it accq>ted the money-fine in Heu of penitence 
and the outcome of the ordeal as the judgment of God; its 
bishops, called to exercise functions more secular than religious, 
ended by being more lay than ecclesiastical. They grew to be 
identified with landed interests and feudal institutions, became 
vassals to kings, and, by joining in the occupations and dissi- 
pations of the worldly, th^ obscured the dktinction between 
sacred and secular, and encouraged the observance of religion 
as ceremonial and mctemal conformity by exhibiting none of 
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the graces of the spirit. While the higher clerical ofHces 
were thus sought by the ambitious aristocracy or awarded to 
the ro^ counsellor, the prohibition that no free man could 
enter the clerical or the monastic life without the consent of 
his superior tended to recruit the lower clerical posts from the 
ranhs of emancipated serfs; if they were conspicuous for 
ignorance, their superiors were no less conspicuous for neglect 
of conciliar or metropolitan control. In vain did Boniface seek 
to exact greater regularity and loyalty and to restore the 
holding of annual provincial synods. The temporal power 
reserved the right of callii^ them, and the development of 
metropolitan authority was soon checked by the encroachments 
of the popes and their legates. 

No less profound and far-reaching vm the change pro- 
duced by this contact with the barbarians upon the Church’s 
inner life. B^ore the Empire had fallen, the influx of out- 
wardly conforming pagans had through both insensible 
changes and consdous concessions produced a lowering of 
the tone of Christianily and so encouraged, as was seen, the 
formation of an iimer drde vowed to a more rigid standard 
of piety than was common in the churches. The conversion 
of the barbarians had likewise to be achieved at the cost of 
compromise; many of their superstitions were given a Chris- 
tian name and adopted as Christian observances, while others 
were prohibited by successive Church coundls, yet retained 
their vitality, and the use of incantations and charms, of 
heathenish ceremonies connected with wells, trees, or stones, 
persisted long. The worship of the Church tended to become 
formal and external, partly because the pomp of a stately 
ritual was well fitted to impress the simple and supersti- 
tious barbarian mind. The belief in Purgatory spread and 
developed, and masses for the dead became common. The 
growing reverence for the Viig^n Mary led to an increase in 
the festivals in her honour, while the cult of saints and relics 
was general and left its mark on literature by stimulating the 
writing of legendary lives of saints. Partly as a result of this 
cult, the practice grew (tf making pilgrimages to such holy 
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places as Compostella and Rome. Preaching seems to have 
been neglected, for its revival was promoted by the Emperor 
Charlemagne. The religious unity of Weston Europe was 
gradually made more real by the extension of the Roman 
liturgical system, and this in turn helped to augment the 
prestige and the authority ^joyed by the Roman popes. 

Final Breach between East and West. 

Events in the East were contributii^ to the establishment 
of this Roman supremacy. Theoretically, East and West 
were still one: the Emperor still possessed nominal control, 
the Church nominal unity. But differences in the political 
situation and long diversities of ecclesiastical temper and 
outlook were to produce a break. Rome had been stricter in 
the enforcement of clerical cdibacy; expression had already 
been given, at a ooimcil of Toledo in 589, to the view that the 
Holy Spirit proceeded from Father and Son, while the East 
held, and still holds, the Nicene definition of a procession from 
the Father alone; ^ere were differences in the celebration of 
Easter, in the number of general councils and of conciliar 
canons that each accepted. Eadi had its ovm heretical problems: 
the East had been troubled from the middle of the seventh 
century by the dualistic system of the Paulidans, and the West, 
in the closing years of the e^th, was faced with the Adop- 
tianist controversy, which asserted that the human Jesus was 
only the adopted Son of God. The work of Dionysius the 
Areopagite gave to Eastern theology a strox^ tincture of Neo- 
Flatonic mystidsm, while John of Damascus (died c. 754) was 
the last of the great ecclesiastical writers of the East and his 
compilations became the standard of orthodoxy. Though for 
a century after the death of Gregory the Great the Roman 
bishops had been humble dependents of the imperial court, 
and the see had been occupied by several Gredks and Syrians, 
the time had come when the independence of Rome could be 
asserted. A strong emperor in ^e East, Leo the Isauiian, 
after arresting Moslem progress and winning bade Asia Minor, 
addressed himadf to religious reform, and forbade in 726 the 
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use of images in worship. But the practice, though made a 
reproach to Christianity by Mahommedans and Jevrs, was too 
widespread to be easily suppressed. Pope Gregory II replied 
to the Emperor’s command by refusing obedience and by 
denouncing his interference as impious, and the defenders of 
the iconoclastic policy in the West, .Agobard of Lyons and 
Claudius of Turin, were silenced. In the East, John of Damas- 
cus opposed the suppression more reasonably but no less 
firmly, and Germanus, patriarch of Constantinople, likewise 
refused to obey. The Emperor retaliated in 730 by ordering all 
dmrches to be cleared of images and replaced the recalcitrant 
Germanus by the compliant Anastasius. The insolence of Rome 
was repaid by the transference of Illyricum to the see of Con- 
stantinople and the confiscation of the papal revenues in 
Southern Italy. Leo’s son, the hated Constantine Copronymus, 
pursued with even greater brutality the polity of his lather, and 
obtained from a synod of Constantinople in 754 the judgment 
that image-worship tended to revive the Christological heresies 
by rqjresenting the Godhead mii:g[led with humanity or dse 
the Humanity alone, and was therefore to be visited with 
censure, dqiosition, and anathematization. While imperial 
agents relentlessly destroyed whatever images they could lay 
hands on, Rome continued to protest and to defend the image- 
worshippers, and was driven by opposition to the Emperor 
into alUance with the Lombards. But the policy of the icono- 
dasts appeared successful and vras maintained by the nest 
emperor, Leo lY. On his death, his widow, Irene, who had 
secretly favoured the oppressed cause, gradually succeeded in 
obtaining easier conditions for it, thot^h the violence of the 
soldiery, devoted to the pmpose of the emperors, suspended 
the meetings of a coun^ in Constantinople in 786. The 
followup year saw the gathering reassembled at Nicaea; it 
sanctioned the worship of images, but attempted to distinguish 
it from the adoration due to God alone. The East thus ended 
by accepting a policy whidi Rome had resolutely favoured, yet 
the action of Irmie in dqnciving her son, Constantine IV, of 
his sight and his kii^^dom in 797, produced her own expulsion 
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from the throne, the resumption of the iconodastic persecu- 
tions, and a final breach between East and West. 

The Popes and the Frankish Kings. 

In the discontent following the decree of Leo the Isau- 
rian, the Lombard king, Luitprand, saw his opportunity. The 
imperial city of Ravenna was tom with feud over the icono- 
clastic controversy; the exarch was slain, and Luitprand, 
posing as the champion of images, found its capture easy. 
Rome was similarly assailed and all but taken. Pressed on the 
south by the heretical «nperor and on the north by the Lom- 
bards, &e Pope begged in vain for aid from Charles Martel, 
the victor of Tours. When Charles’s son, Pq>in, sought to 
add the royal name and dignity to the authority so long ex- 
ercised by his family in the Frankish court, the Pope gave his 
sanction to the change of dynasty, and commissioned Boniface 
to crown him (752). Two years later, a more imposing ceremony 
was staged at Rhdms, when Pope Stqphen came from Italy to 
sed: assistance against the Lombards and crowned the new 
king with his own hands. This concession Pepin revmrded by 
promising to bestow upon the Pope the exarchate of Ravenna 
and upon Rome its ancient rights and privil^es. Descending 
at once upon Italy, he secured the submission of die Lombard 
king without a blow and the cession to Rome of the cities 
named in his donation. But on his departure the Lombards 
marched against Rome, pillaging as they went. Pq»n returned 
post-haste and exacted by force what he had failed to obtain 
by diplomacy (755). Rome had at last acquired temporal 
dominion. 

Creation of the Empire of the West. 

The reign of Pqiin’s son, Charlemagne, saw these ties 
made closer. Champion of orthodox Christianity, he con- 
tinued by arms and by l^isladon the work of Bon^ace among 
the Gennan tribes, broke new ground for civilization and 
Qbristiaruty by attacking the Slavs beyond the Elbe, the Avars 
in modem Hungary, and the Scandinavians, who were now 
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beginning to descend upon the coasts of France, England, and 
Germany. His own kingdom he reorganized and consolidated; 
summoning Alcuin from the school of York, he set him to 
revive and reconstruct the schools of Gaul, with such success 
that his age marks a definite stage in the history of intellectual 
development. On the call of the Pope, Charlemagne crossed 
to Italy, overthrew the hostile Lombards, and confirmed and 
extended the grants of his father to the Holy See, though 
retaining more control of his Italian conquests than the popes 
desired. Thirty years of successful warfare and strong rule 
seemed to destine him to be the man in whom should be 
fulfilled and embodied that idea of Western Empire which had 
never been lost from the popular imagination. The papacy 
was now faced with the necessity of accepting Irene’s rule or 
of breaking with the East; in Rome, the opponents of Pope 
Leo III used such violence towards his person that he fled to 
seek aid from Charlemagne. The case between the Pope and 
his accusers was tried and the verdict given in his favour. At 
the ceremonies on Christmas Day, 800, as Charles kndt before 
the altar to pray, Leo placed upon his head the imperial crown 
and hailed him as “ Augustus, crowned of God, great and 
pacific emperor of the Romans ”. Rome had claimed back 
from the East the authority transferred by Constantine. Roman 
and Teuton had embarked upon a perilous partnership, the old 
mother-city with its memories and traditions and the young 
Frankish nation with its vigour and conquerii^ eneigy, in 
creating a new Empire, Roman and Christian, which was to 
bring to both, and to all Europe besides, centuries of bitter 
rivalry and strife. 
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CHAPTER II 

From the Foundation of the 
Holy Roman Empire to the Dawn 
of the Reformation 

The MedisBval Theocracy. 

The history of the Christian Church in the seven centuries 
which immediately preceded the Reformation is the narrative 
of a series of efforts to fulfil its mission to humanity. In the 
four centuries which separate the Reformation from our own 
time, that mighty task has not been achieved, and if w*e read 
failure written across the mediaeval effort, it is failure of a type 
which the modem world has equally to admit. In neither 
instance does the mere admission of failure carry us very far, 
and it should not be allowed to obscure the significance of 
efforts the nobility of which is as undeniable as their failure. 
The conception of the universal recognition of a spiritual and 
a temporal authority working in harmony for the peace and 
welfare of mankind, or of a spiritual authority bearing alone 
an awfiil responsibility for the lives and souls of men; the 
vision of a common effort for the recovery by Christendom of 
the ground trodden by Our Lord; the ideal of a life spent in 
prayer and meditation, or in a single-minded devotion to the 
physical and spiritual needs of the poor and hdpless, are as 
much part of the story of Christian Europe as the conflict 
between Papacy and Empire, or the degeneration of the spirit 
that animated monks and friars and Crusaders. The influence 
of each successive ideal which inspired Christian Europe was 
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mighty in its own day and has enriched the memories, and 
more than the memories, of humanity. " God fulfils Himself 
in many ways ”, even if it is true that we cannot trace the time 
when there was a danger that “ one good custom should corrupt 
the world ”, and not less true that corruption came, and came 
from something other than good customs. At all events, the 
Light that lightened the mediaeval world came from the Church; 
the thinkers, the idealists, and the reformers alike drew their 
inspiration from its teaching, and most of them were Church- 
men in the mediaeval sense of the term, clerks of one description 
or another. 

The Empire of Charles. 

A universal Empire had been, from the begiiuiing, a 
Christian conception, a Christian ideal of the ordered govern- 
ment of a world “ where there is neither Gredk nor Jew, 
circumcision nor undrcumcision. Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free, but Christ is all, and in all The successors of 
Constantine had proved themselves incapable of bringing 
about the realization of that ideal, but the ideal itself had 
survived the fall of the old Roman Empire and even its trans- 
ference to Constantinople. As the Eastern Empire degenerated, 
the influence of the Papacy increased, and in the troubled 
years of the eighth century Popes may, perhaps, have dreamed 
of uniting the Temporal with the Spiritual Power and of 
creating a new theocratic Empire, ruled by the successor of 
St. Peter. A new Empire, partially theocratic, was indeed, to 
be created, but its Head was not to be the Pope. Political 
conditions necessitated the perpetuation of the distinction 
between the spiritual and the secular government of the world. 
The rise of the great Frankish monarchy, and the dependence 
of the Pope upon the King of the Franks for protection from 
his enemies in Italy and in Rome itsdf, were sufficient 
deterrents from any attempt to found a Papal Empire. Charles 
the Great was the actual ruler of Western Europe; if the 
Western Church was to adopt the policy of a permanent 
repudiation of the shadowy authority of the Empire of the 
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East, whose ruler, in the year 800, was a woman occupying an 
unstable throne, it could only be through the recognition 
of the fact that a new Empire of the West was already in 
existence. 

The Eling of the Franks had taken to hixnself the title of 
King of the Lombards, and, as Patricius of Rome, he possessed 
control over the Papal city. He had promised to protect the 
Church and the possessions of the Church, but, in his own 
vast doxninions, he was himself supreme in all causes, as well 
ecclesiastical as secular. The responsibility which he bore 
was such as good King Josiah had borne in ^e land of Judah, 
and questions of doctrine were decided in Synods over which 
the I^g of the Franks presided. He was King and Priest; 
as the Representative of God, he claimed to govern as well as 
to protect all Christian people, and he asked merely for the 
prayers of the Pope that the divine blessing might rest upon 
his labours. As King of Franks and Lombards, and Patricius 
of Rome, the conqueror of Western heathendom and the 
appointed instrument of its conversion, the protector of the 
Catholic Faith throughout his dominions, Charles acknow- 
ledged no spiritual superior upon earth; he wished to be 
friendly with the Papa(^, but he expected the Pope to follow 
his lead. When the Eastern Emperor, Constantine YI, was 
dq>osed in 797 by his mother, the Empress Irene, the great 
Frankish king may have thought of displacing the usurper and 
bringing badk the Empire to the West, but it is not dear that 
he wished to exchange the kingly title, to which he had given 
a new significance, for that of Emperor, or to submerge the 
national kingdom of the Franks in the dubious tradition of the 
Roman Empire. That Empire was identified by some Frankish 
theologians with the Four^ Kingdom, strong as iron, of which 
the prophet Danid had foretold that it should be broken in 
pieces and should give place to a kingdom set up by the God 
of Heaven, never to be destroyed. Charles may not have 
accepted t^ interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, and 
we cannot credit him with any definite intention of rq>laciiig 
the Empire by a form of priestly kingship, but it is equally 
( 1 ) 919 ) as 
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true that the assumption of a universal title was not his own 
act. It was the Church that wished to re-create or revive the 
ejcperiment of a rule which should unite the Western peoples 
imder the government of a Christian Emperor, whose sacred 
office was to be closely associated with the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the prince of Christian Bishops. 

It was, however, by something like a trick that Pope Leo 
III actually brought about the creation of the Western Empire. 
Charles asserted — and there is no reason to doubt his word — 
that, on the morning of the Feast of the Nativity in the year 
800, he did not know of the design which was to render that 
Christmas Day for ever memorable, and that, if he had known 
of it, he would not have heard mass in the Basilica of St. Peter. 
When the Pope placed a crown upon his head and the assembled 
multitude hailed him as Emperor of the Romans, no course 
was open to him except acquiescence. “ Crowned of God ”, 
the people shouted, and in that solemn moment Charles may 
well have felt that the Pope who placed the imperial diadem 
upon the head of the great champion of Christendom was 
indeed the instrument of a higher power. The new Emperor 
acquiesced in the divine will, but, at first, he seems to have 
done little more than acquiesce. Some years elapsed before 
he openly recognized the importance of the imperial office, 
and he never regarded it as more than a dignity which belonged 
to the King of the Franks. The Pope, on his part, had shown 
his gratitude to a monarch who was the benefactor both of 
himself and of the august office which he held, but he had not 
gained, and he cannot have expected to gain, any immediate 
increase of prestige for the Papacy. If the King had claimed 
and exercised ecclesiastical auffiority, the Emperor had a still 
higher title to do so, and Leo, who dq)ended upon his support 
and protection, caimot have dreamed of an acknowledgment 
of the power of a Pope to create an Emperor. The coronation 
of Charlemagne was, indeed, susceptible of such an interpre- 
tation, and, in later years, it was argued that the Empire had 
been transferred by the Pope from the East to the West, and 
that the authority of the Emperor and of his successors 
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depended upon Papal ratification. It is true that, but for Leo 
III, Charles would not — or, at all ev'ents, would not thus — 
have become Emperor, but nobody at the time could regard 
the imperial digni^ as a gift which the Pope could confer or 
\nthhold. Charles seems to have realized, for he guarded 
against, the possibility of such an interpretation. In September, 
813, a few months before his death, he resolved that his son 
Lewis should succeed him in the imperial dignit}', and with 
solemn ceremony he bade him take up a crown which had 
been laid upon an altar and put it on his own head. The place 
was Aachen, not Rome, and the consent of the Pope was 
neither asked nor given. In the view of Charles, the Empire 
was an hereditary right of the Frankish monarchy. 

That Leo III foresaw the advantage which might (and did) 
accrue to his successors from one interpretation of the Coro- 
nation of Charles the Great is imcertain, but he had reason to 
be satisfied with the triumph of the theory of government 
which the Church had not ceased to champion throughout the 
period whoi the Empire, as rq)resented by the rulers of 
Constantinople, had lost all authority and enjojred little respect 
in Western Europe. The West was tiltimately to be a r^on 
of nation-states or (in Northern Italy) of city-states, but these 
divisions were either the cause or the consequence — at all 
events, the sign and symbol — of the failure of the Church to 
realize the ideal to whida the action of Leo III gave a fresh 
opportunity of development. The introduction of a universal 
religion, with its doctrine of the brotherhood of mankind, had 
created a new outlook upon life, and the adoption of this 
religion by the univosal Empire had associated the spiritual 
teachings of Christianity with the political fabric of the greatest 
system of government and administration that the world had 
ever known. The old centre of civil rule had become the 
centre of the new spiritual rule, and the universal Ohurch had 
borrowed much of its machinery of organization and of its 
law, and some of its ritual, from the imiversal Empire. The 
Empire was no longer universal — ^in the West it had ceased to 
exist — but the doctrine of the universal Church remained, in 
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spite of the Eastern Schism. There was one Fold and one 
Shq)herd. “ The foundation of God standeth sure.” The 
unity of the universal religious State, tmder the monarchical 
headship of the Papacy, could, it was believed, best influence 
the world through a universal civil State, under the monarchical 
headship of an Emperor. Christianity had been bom into such 
a State, and, long before that State became Christian, the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles had written, “ The powers that be are 
ordained of God.” Resistance, even successful resistance, to 
the Christian Empire was still more under the apostolic curse: 
“ Whosoever resisteth the power, resistedi the ordinance of 
God, and they that resist shall receive to themselves dam- 
nation.” The more the Western World was divided by new 
races and new conquests, the greater the necessity for the 
support of spiritual unity by civil unity, and the Church, 
centred at Rome, using the Latin tongue, familiar with the 
traditions of the Imperial City, believed that the security and 
the peace of its members depended upon the restoration of 
the Empire. The crowd in St. Peter’s hailed Charles as 
‘ padficus ’, bringer of peace. The Church yearned for peace 
after so many years of strife. Only the Empire could restore 
the ‘ pax Romana ’. The conception was in keeping with the 
attitude of a Church which had become R oman as well as uni- 
versal, and sometimes used the word ‘ Roman ’ as equivalent 
to * Quistian 

The great experiment was, therefore, to be tried under new 
conditions. Charles owed the kingdoms under his rule to 
inheritance or conquest; but he was Emperor ‘ auctore Deo ’, 
by the divine will, and his imperial claim to the obedience of 
peoples and of kings rested upon his position as Vicar of God 
in temporal matters. The Emperor’s duty was to provide that 
the course of the world might be so peaceably governed that 
the Church might serve God m all godly quietness. He was 
to protect the flock of Christ from canial enmies, to extend its 
bounds by the subjugation of the heathen, to root out those 
who were condenmed as heretics by the spiritual authorities. 
His coronation was a consecration to sacred duties and to 
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responsibilities owed to the whole Qiristian world, without 
distinction of race or allegiance. He was to co-operate with 
the Vicar of God in spiritual matters, Pope and Emperor alike 
pursuing a single aim and agreeing upon the means by which 
that aim was to be attained. Each had his sphere of action, and 
neither would be tempted to encroach upon that of the other. 
Such was the ecclesiastical ideal. CWles would probably 
have declined to accept it in this form, but during the remaining 
years of his life he acted in harmony with Leo III. The 
experiment, was, so far, successful. 

But disillusionment was not long in coming. The union of 
the Empire with the Frankish Kingdom depended upon a 
strong ruler, and the imperial principle of imity was incom- 
patible with the Frankish tradition of the division of territories 
among co-heirs. Charles, even after he became Emperor, had 
accepted this tradition, and it was only the accident that two 
of his three legitimate sons predeceased him that prevented 
a partition when the great Emperor died. The son who 
survived him, the Emperor Louis the Pious, tried to combine 
the two inconsistent principles of providing for the continued 
unity of the Empire “ lest confusion should be brought into 
the Church ”, and of allotting kingdoms to his younger sons. 
The brothers quarrelled, the younger ones declined to 
acknowledge the imperial authority of the elder, and the 
Treaty of Verdtm in 843 divided the territorial Empire into 
three separate and indq>endent kingdoms. The Western 
Franks, speaking a Romance tongue, were, in the still distant 
future, to form the nation-state which we call France; the 
Eastern Franks, Teutonic in speech, were to become the 
historical Germany; a middle kingdom was to include for a 
brief period Burgundy, Lorraine, and Italy. Of this middle 
kingdom the Emperor Lothar was the sovereign, he was Lord 
both of Aachen, the old Frankish capital, and of Rome, but his 
brothers were his equals in resources, and they recked little 
of his imperial title. When he died, the Middle Kingdom was 
itself subdivided and the son who became the Emperor Louis 
II had soon no dominion outside Italy, and, in the Italian 
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Peninsula, his authorily was challenged by a whole series of 
rivals, Saracens, Lombards, and rebellious Frankish counts. 
The other branches of the Carolingians were always lighting, 
and after the death of Louis II in 875, it was the Papacj' that 
conferred the Empire upon his uncle, Charles the Bald, the 
monarch of the West Franks. Within less than two years the 
Emperor Charles II was also dead, and, after an interval of 
warfare, the same Pope, John VIII, gave the imperial crown to 
Charles the Fat, the East Frankish ruler. His reign was 
unfortunate, and, after his death in 888, the Carolingian 
Empire came to an end. 

The Church had not only retained its faith in the ideal of 
tlie Empire; it had also asserted its claim to determine the 
succession to the imperial throne. Although Louis the Pious 
had placed the crown on his own head in his father’s lifetime, 
he underwent a solemn ceremony of coronation by Pope 
Stephen IV at Rheims in 816; his son, the Emperor Lothar, 
and his grandson Louis II were each crowned at Rome in the 
lifetime of thrir respective fathers. Whatever the significance 
of die crowning and anointing may have been, it cannot be 
argued that the Pope exercised any influence upon the suc- 
cession to the Empire. He gave a recognition which no one 
else could have conferred and his recognition had, from the 
first, carried the acceptance by the Roman people of a 
* barbarian ’ chief as Ronoian Emperor, but there was no 
question about the person to whom this dignity should 
appertain. The lack of an heir to Louis II and the internal 
struggles in the Carolingian House afforded a new opportuni^. 
John VIII gave the imperial crown successively to his allies, 
Charles the Bald and Charles the Fat, neither of whom could 
be said to possess a better claim than others of their kinsmen. 
The deposition and death of Charles the Fat afforded, however, 
no fresh chance for the extension of Papal claims. The Papacy 
had unwillin^y to admit the imperial title of a succession of 
Italian potentates who exerdsed no authority in Germany, 
yet each of these titular Emperors received, or extorted, the 
Papal sanction, ^d the Popes could argue that they were 
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keeping the ideal of the Empire alive until happier times 
should dawn, and another great Emperor should accept the 
heritage of Charles the Great. 

Before that day arrived, the Papacy had come to share the 
fate of the Empire. While the fratricidal struggles of the 
Carolingians were in progress, a strong Pope, Nicholas I 
(858-67), had increased the monarchical authority of the 
Papacy over the clergy, and had lectured secular sovereigns 
upon the obedience which kings, and even emperors, owed 
to the See of Peter. But, after the fall of the Carolingian House, 
the Popes became the creatures of the rulers of Italy, and in 
the year 962 a dissolute Pope, John XII, appealed for help 
to Otto the Great, the Head of the Saxon House, which had 
restored an East Frankish or German Kingdom. On the 
Feast of the Purification (2nd February, 962), the Emperor 
Otto I was crowned by the Pope, and the Empire came again 
into being. It was no longer the Empire of the West, for Otto, 
unlike Charles the Great, had no claim to exerase authority 
outside Germany and part of Italy. Excq>t for a few accidents 
of inheritance, ^e Holy Roman Empire of the future was to 
be little more than a union of Germany and Italy. The West 
Frankish Eongdom was never to be induded in it; Spain only 
in one far distant rdgn. The conception of a universal 
temporal Power in the Western World had vanished, and, 
even in the reahns which constituted the revived Empire, the 
advent of Feudalism, which by this time was firmly established, 
had produced a vast system of local rights and customs 
antagonistic not, perhaps, to the theory, but certainly to the 
practice, of obedience to a single central authority. Feudalism 
had rescued Germany from the anarchy into which the faU 
of the Roman Empire had plunged it, but its hierardiy of 
social classes was incompatible with that equality of the 
Christian people which the imperial ideal presupposed, and 
its whole structure inspired, and provided the means of 
securing, a local indqpendence hostile to the existence of a 
unified state of any description. In Italy, Feudalism had, as 
yet, fiuled to repress anarchy. That task was, to some extent, 
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achieved by the assumption of the imperial authority by the 
great German king. 

The Empire of Otto. 

It remained for Pope and Emperor to realize, within a 
narrower area, the ideal of that co-operation betw’een Churcli 
and State which had inspired the early Carolingian Empire. 
There were obvious possibilities of disagreement. The growth 
of Feudalism, in spite of the difficulties which it involved for 
any centralized rule, suggested to the Emperors a theory of 
their office as the apex of the feudal system, as the supreme 
authority over kings and princes; but it also suggested to the 
Popes a claim to be the over-lords even of Emperors. The 
new Empire did not possess the ecclesiastical powers which 
had been exercised by Charles the Great. The respective 
spheres of the temporal and the spiritual Heads of Christendom 
had become much more clearly defined in men’s minds. If 
the Pope hdd the Italian territories of the Holy See as a vassal 
of the Emperor, it was also true that the Emperor was the 
spiritual subject of the Pope. The difficulty of the relationship 
between the two Potentates was, for a considerable period, 
obscured by the weakness of the Papacy. The Emperor Otto 

I had to take violent measures with Jolm XII, and there were 
troubles about the succession to the Papal throne, but the 
imperial nominee, John XIII, established his position, and 
lived, for the brief period of their joint lives, in harmony with 
the Emperor. Harmony continued during the reigns of Otto 

II (973-83) and Otto III (983-1002), but it depended upon 
the protection of the Pope by the Emperor, and Otto III 
placed two Germans in succession upon the Papal throne; 
the second of these, the famous scholar who took the title of 
Sylvester II, had to accept emphatic assertions of the imperial 
power made by the visionary young Emperor. The next 
Emperor, Henry II, invaded the privileges of the Chiurch in 
Germany, and secured the appointment of royal nominees to 
the German Sees; he relied upon ecclesiastics for the civil 
ad minis tration, and he chose bishops for this purpose, though 
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■with due regard to their fitness for ecclesiastical office — he 
was a reformer in Church as well as in State. The Papacj-, 
threatened by Roman factions and Italian potentates, was 
helpless, and, when Henry did intervene in Italian affairs, the 
Pope was dependent upon his support. Conrad II, who added 
Burgundy to the Empire, also found the Papac}' weak and 
submissive. 

The reign of Henry III (1039-56) was regarded by con- 
temporaries as affording the best illustration of that co- 
operation between Pope and Emperor which was implied in 
the ideal of the Empire. But, again, the harmony is explained 
by the weakness of the one and the good intentions of the 
other. Henry, a law-giver and a lover of order, intervened to 
save the Papacy from the internecine struggles of Italian 
factions, and in 1046 he secured the election of a German, the 
bishop of the recently created diocese of Bamberg, the centre 
of the colonizing and Christianizing acti'vities of the eleventh- 
century Emperors. It was this Pope, Clement II, who crowned 
him, and he obtained at the same time the Patriciate of Rome, 
an office which was interpreted to involve a decisive influence 
in papal elections. The reforming Pope of the end of the 
reign, Leo IX, 'was a relative of the Emperor, and, though he 
insisted upon a canonical election, it was Henry who chose 
both him and his successor, Victor II. But the very reforms 
which Henry III encouraged were bound to lead to a quarrel 
between Pope and Emperor, for a reformed Papacy would be 
too strong to be treated as merely the highest ecdesiastical 
office of the Empire, and within the Church itself a strong 
reforming movement, both monastic and episcopal, ■was 
already in progress. That quarrel came immediatdy after 
Heiuy’s death, and never again could any man dream that he 
witnessed the realization of the noble conception of the 
Emperor as the fellow-worker of the Pope. The Church 
developed its ideal of an organized Christendom in a maimer 
which relegated the Emperor to the position of a delegate, 
and, in the strife which followed, ffiere grew up a new 
hostility between clerk and layman. A famous Bull of Boniface 
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YIII begins with the words “ Clericis laicos ixifestos esse 
tradit historia It is significant that it was a thirteenth- 
century Pope (even though it was an irascible one) who 
asserted that the layman is necessarily the enemy of the clerk. 
Some two hundred and fifty years of constant strife separated 
the Emperor Henry III from Pope Bonifrce VIII, and the 
grandeur of the ancient theory had failed to modify the 
inferences made from cruel fact. Yet, though the Golden 
Age of Henry III and his immediate predecessors was short- 
lived, later generations were justified in looking back on it 
with lingering regret. The harmony of Pope and Emperor, 
whatever its basis, had increased the sum of human happiness. 

The Hildebrandine Revival. 

The struggle between Papacy and Empire, which destroyed 
the mediaeval political ideal and plunged Germany and Italy 
into an era of strife, was a direct result of an ecdesiastical 
reformation which followed the revival of the Empire imder 
Otto I. The re%n of Charles the Great had witnessed a reform 
of the monastic system, and it seems again to have been in 
the monasteries that there originated an impulse towards 
systematic reform. Even in the darkest days of Christian 
Europe there had been pious priests, conscientious bishops, 
and devoted missionaries. The energy of Henry II bad 
inspired a clerical reformation in Germany, Sylvester II had 
fought hard against the wide-spread evil of simony, and 
Henry III had supported Leo IX in a similar effort. But 
the monastic reformation which has traditionally been traced 
to the foundation of the Abbqr of Cluny in 910, was wider 
in its scope and in its conceptirms than the more or less 
incidental efforts of Popes and Emperors. That great religious 
House, from its modest beginnings, was independent of any 
control eacept that of the Papacy; it used its freedom to bring 
about a reform in the Benedictine Order to which it belonged, 
and to organize what was virtually a new Rdigious Order. 
Its dependence on the Papacy demanded that the Papacy 
should be strong, and Quny laid stress upon the divine 
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authority of the Vicar of God, and the superioiify of the 
spiritual to the temporal power. That superiority involved the 
absolute independence of the Church which, though it ■was 
in, -was not of, the world, and could tolerate no interference 
from Eling or Emperor. This theoi}', held in an extreme 
though not illogical form, became the gospel of the reformers 
who were trying to barush from the Church spiritual and 
moral evils which had assumed formidable dimensions. The 
ascription, both of those ideals and of the efforts made to 
realize them, to the single influence of the Abbey of Cluny 
has been too strongly emphasized. There was also a vigorous 
rdforming movement among the bishops, in Flanders, in 
Lorraine, and in Italy. It is possible that without the aid of 
such active reformers as Ratherius, Bishop of Verona from 
931-39 and of Li^e from 953-55, the monks of Clrmy 
mig^t have been unable to bring their conceptions to fruition. 
This reforming zeal had a necessary corollary. If a reformed 
Churdi ■was to dieck the disintegration which was threatening 
Europe, it must be purged from simony and profligacy, and, 
in order to accomplish this, it vm essential to secure that 
freedom from lay control which could only be guaranteed by 
the monarchical authority of the Papacy. But, meanwhile, the 
Emperor selected the Pope and Kings appointed bishops. 
Henry III had encouraged the reforms of Leo IX, but his very 
encouragement involved the existence of an authority other 
than ecclesiastical. 

Henry HI left a child to succeed him, and in 1057 a 
Pope, Stephen IX, vras elected ■without imperial intervention 
or sanction. He was short-lived, and a diluted succession 
modified the precedent set by a free elecdon, but in 1059 an 
ecdesiastical cotmdl held at the Lateran restricted the rig^t 
of the Emperor to a mere assent to the election of a Pope by 
Cardinals, Clergy, and the Roman people. Another disputed 
succession resulted in a victory for the principle enunciated 
in the Electoral Decree, and in 1073 Gregory VII, who, as 
the Cardinal Arch-deacon Hildebrand, had for some years 
exercised a powerful, though not a dominant, influence over 
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Papal policy, was elected by the Cardinals in response to a 
popular demand. Gregory VII, though he had no personal 
connexion with the Abbqr of Cluny bqrond a possible visit 
to it, was the representative of an ideal which, from his time, 
may be termed Hildebrandine rather than Cluniac; the great 
Abbey gave him little support in his effort to assert the awful 
responsibilily of the Vicar of God upon earth. There is an 
often -quoted letter, written to William the Conqueror, in 
which Gregory, after comparing the apostolic Papacy to the 
sun and the royal dignity to the moon, impressed upon the 
English monarch the wisdom of obedience to one who would 
have to answer for him on the Judgment Day. The Pope was 
there, as the arbiter of ri^t and wrong, to rebuke umighteous 
men, and the greater the position and the power of a sinner, 
the greater the necessity for censure. There was no limit to 
the Pope’s authority; it was his duty to pass upon an impeni- 
tent king a sentence of deposition. The power of binding and 
loosing was not a privilege but a responsibility of the successor 
of St. Peter, and he must answer for his use of an instrument 
which had been placed in his hands for the defence of God’s 
heritage: if St. Peter was able to bind and to loose in heaven, 
much more so in earth; if he could judge in spiritual thii^, 
much more in temporal things. 

At first, Gregory did not realizfe, or would not admit, the 
incompatibility of this doctrine with the old ideal of Papa<ty 
and Empire, and he tried to conciliate the young Emperor 
Hemy IV,*- who was hard pressed by German rebels. Henry 
was the enemy of ecclesiastical reform, and he could rely 
on the support of many German bishops, but he responded 
to the Pope’s overtures and invited his absolution. Two years 
later, in 1075, Gregory issued his famous decree against lay 
investiture of bishops. From the standpoint of the Church, 
this prohibition was necessary for the freedom of the higher 
clergy and their due subordination to the Papacy, but the vast 


^ Henry was sot, stiicdy spesbing, Ejnpeior, for he was not crowned 
until 10S4, and then by an anti-Pope. By hereditary succession he was, 
however, king of the Romans. 
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landed property which attached to episcopal sees rendered 
the choice and the allegiance of their occupants a matter of 
first importance to temporal sovereigns, and the decree met 
with resistance all over Europe. Henry IV not only disobeyed 
it, but defied and challenged the Pope, who declined to 
crown him as Emperor and warned him to avoid the fate of 
Saul. This threat of deposition Henry met by summoning a 
Council of recalcitrant German bishops, in conjunction with 
whom he declared the Pope himself deposed, and denied the 
right of any power on earth to judge an anointed king. Gregoiy 
at once passed sentence of deposition upon the offending 
bishops, excommunicated Henry, and released his subjects 
from their allegiance. The war between Empire and Papacj' 
had begun. 

A revival of the revolt in Saxony was partly the result of 
the Papal Ban, and it soon placed Henry in a desperate position. 
Threatened by the election of a new king — ^Rudolf of Suabia — 
and deserted by the German bishops, he recognized that his 
best chance of safey lay in detaching the Pope from the 
German rebds. His humiliating submission in 1077 was re- 
garded by contemporaries as a successful device for achieving 
this purpose. From the point of view which we are discussing, 
its importance lies in the Emperor’s acceptance of the Papal 
claim to be the judge of kings. It was a (professedly) penitent 
siimer who stood for three January days outside the castle at 
Canossa, asking for nothing more than the Church promised 
to all penitent sirmers. Gr^ory, a lover of justice, could not 
decline such an appeal. The hi^ responsibility for the souls 
of men which he believed himself to bear left him no alter- 
native to absolving a rq>entant man. The ezcommTinication 
was recalled, and Henry, having made oaths and promises 
which he did not intend to keep, returned to Germany to face 
rebels who could no longer count upon Papal support. Th^ 
persisted in their determination to elect a rival, but Gr^oty 
could do no more than filaiin to dedde between Henry and 
Rudolf. The decision was postponed for three years, during 
which Henry’s powar in Gomany was increasing. At last. 
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but not until Henry bad shown his resolution to break the 
promises made at Canossa, Gregory, in 1080, gave his decision 
in favour of Rudolf, and passed upon Henry a sentence of 
excommunication and deposition. In that sentence the Pope 
claimed both supreme judicial authority over all temporal 
potentates and the sole right of giving validity to the German 
princes’ choice of a ruler to succeed the monarch whom he 
had condemned. The supporters of Rudolf were, in fact, a 
minority of the German princes and representatives of the 
feudal ambitions which tended towards anardiy, but Gregory 
could not determine the character of allies whose support was 
essential or fight with the sword of the spirit alone. 

With the support not only of German princes and bishops 
but also of enemies whom the Pope’s ecclesiastical reforms 
had aroused in Lombardy, Henry held an ecclesiastical council 
which deposed Gregory VII and elected an anti-Pope who 
took the title of Clement III. Anticipating a march of Emperor 
and anti-Pope upon Rome, Gregory invited the help of the 
Normans who were founding a kingdom in the south of Italy. 
His appeal was disregarded, and Henry, after several un- 
successful attempts, entered Rome in 1084, and was crowned 
Emperor by Clm.ent. Then Robert Guiscard, Duke of 
Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, came to the rescue of Gr^ory, 
who had taken refuge in the castle of St. Angelo. Henry fled 
at the approach of the Normans, who sacked Rome and 
carried Gregory a prisoner to die at Salerno (1085). “ I have 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore I die in 
exile,” he said bitterly. The anti-Pope vras in possession of 
Rome. But, though the life of Gregory VII seemed to have 
ended in failure, his work remained. He had done mudi to 
purify the Church from gross evils, he had established the 
effective sovereignly of the Pope over the clergy in many 
lands, and he had formulated as the policy of the Papacy the 
new doctrine of the relations between Church and State, a 
new ideal for the government of the world. 

Though the anti-Pope was reigning at Rome, he commanded 
no allegiance outride the imperialistic portions of Germany 
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and Northern Italy. It was, of course, impossible that the 
Church as a whole should accept the authority of an anti-Pope 
who was the creature of an excommunicated Emperor, and 
the struggle went on. Its details need not detain us. New 
Popes, Victor III, Urban II, and Paschal II (the two latter 
were monks of Cluny), maintained the Hildebrandinc position. 
Henry, after some successful years, had to face revolts of two 
sons, Conrad and Heiuy, who successively occupied the 
position of heir-apparent. Each son allied himself with tire 
Papacj-, Conrad with Urban II and Heiuy n-ith Paschal II, 
and each defended his rebellion on the ground of his father’s 
excommunication, thus admitting the Papal claim to be the 
judge of kings. The anti-Pope, Clement, died in 1100, and 
Heiuy in 1106, and, with their deaths, the larger question of 
the relations between Papacy and Empire ceased, for the time, 
to be of paramount importance. The narrowo: question of 
Investitures remained. The problem was solved in England 
by a compromise in 1107, and about the same time in France 
by the gradual cessation of lay investiture. In Germany it 
continued to be a cause of conSict between Pope and Emperor, 
and Heniy V was subjected to his father’s penally of ex- 
communication. At last, in 1122, Pope Calii^ II, by the 
Concordat of Worms, accepted the surrender by Henry V of 
investiture by ring and staff, the symbols of spiritual juris- 
diction, and pomitted a bishop or abbot to receive the 
temporalities of his benefice by investment and to do homage 
to the king. All over Europe, the temporal power retained 
what was in normal dicumstances a decisive voice in the 
appointment of bishops; the Papal election alone remained 
free. But the freedom of the election of the successor of St. 
Peter was a matter of profound importance, and the Church 
was to find itself much stronger when the stru^le between 
Papal and imperial supremacy was renewed. 

The Crusades. 

While Emperor and anti-Pope were engaged in mortal 
conflict with Pope and anti-kmg, a great idralistic movement 
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had originated and developed. In a less violent contest, a 
diversion of energies and of interest to a Holy War might have 
provided an avenue to reconciliation, but ^e First Crusade 
was a European event in which the Empire had no share. 
Modem criticism has tended to depreciate the spiritual impulse 
traditionally associated with the Crusades, and the existence 
of other motives cannot be ignored. European Christianity 
had long been threatened by Asiatic Islam, and there had been 
times when Rome itself was not safe. By the end of the eleventh 
century, the Normans had removed the danger to Italy, and a 
Christian advance had begun in Spain, but simultaneously 
with these successes in the West, Mohammedan armies had 
extended their conquests in the East, and were placing in 
jeopardy the existence of the Eastern Empire, the outpost of 
Christianity. The Seljuk Turks had seized Asia Minor and 
were in possession of Jemsalem itself. The capture of 
Jerusalem and the defeat of the Eastern Empire at Manzikert 
in 1071 had inspired Gregoiy VII with an ambition to proceed 
in person to save the Eastern Empire and its lost province in 
Syria, and to reconcile the Orthodox Church to ^e Papacy; 
he meditated entrusting the care of the Western Church during 
his absence to Henry IV. But the two potentates were not 
destined thus to exdiange their natural rdles, and the Eastern 
Empire continued to be in peril. The Emperor Alexius I 
appealed for help to Urban II, as his predecessor had 
appealed to Gregory VII, and it was the Pope who converted 
this mundane application for military assistance into a Crusade 
for the pious adventure of rescuing Om Lord’s tomb from the 
Infidds. 

Urban based his appeal upon the shame to Christendom 
which was involved in the triumphs of Islam and on the 
affections which all Christians must cherish for the tomb of the 
Saviour. He knew that his call must meet a response from 
restless young warriors whose love of fighting and greed of 
territorial acquisition might be directed into adventures which 
would not disturb the peace of Europe; the careers of Norman 
nobles in Sicily and Southern Italy illustrated the possibility 
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of using such energies and ambitions in the stru^Ie against 
the Infidel. He recognized also that his proposed crusade 
would be a development of the practice of pilgrimages, long 
encouraged b}' the Church as penitential exercises or simply 
for the increase of piety. It is less probable that he realized 
that the movement would become dependent upon the com- 
mercial interests of great Italian merchant towns and upon 
Eastern trade, although he may have perceived that, in re- 
jecting the project of an expedition for the mere purpose of 
succouring Alexius, he was creating Latin interests in the East 
which would be incompatible with the integrity of the Eastern 
Empire. But, whatever the antecedent influence of antagonism 
between Europe and Asia, and in spite of future complications 
introduced by commercial enterprise, the First Crusade, at the 
moment when it actually took shape, was an idealistic, not a 
materiahstic, movement. Its first wide appeal was made in the 
famous sermon preached by Urban II at Clermont on 26th 
November, 1095. His eloquent words have come down to us, 
and a modem reader may try to revive for himself the fervour 
that moved the vast audience to emotions which produced 
effects similar to those associated, in a later age, with the oratory 
of George Whitefield. These emotions, inspired by preaching, 
continued to be extended by preaching, and the legend wrhich 
ascribes the original potency (ff the appeal not to the Pope, but 
to a humble priest, Peter the Hermit, is itself an illmtration of 
the idealism in which the Crusade was bom. Peter was, in 
fact, the most famous of a band of preachers who conveyed 
Urban’s message to new listeners. 

Cynics described the movement as madness, and its first 
manifestation was so much a thing of the spirit that it ignored 
the elementary conditions of such an adventure. The prelude 
to the First Crusade was the advance of undisciplined bands 
under such leaders as Peter the Hermit and Walter the Penni- 
less. which met with disaster before the serious military (gela- 
tions had b^un. Thdr conduct on their ill-fated march was not 
always in keeping with the motives they professed, but thdr 
going forth was an act of fiuth. The motives of the leaders of 

(D9U) 87 
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the Crusade proper were more mixed. Gk)dfrey of Bouillon 
seems to have been actuated by a desire to ob^ a divine sum- 
mons to leave all and follow Christ; others, like Raymond of 
Toulouse and Bohemond of Taranto, though neither of them 
was destitute of genuine crusading xeal, were bent upon the 
acquisition of Eastern principalities. It was not the first occasion 
upon which men tried to make the best of two worlds. The 
sanctily of the holiest of pilgrimages and of blows struck for the 
honour of the Lord’s sepulchre, the assurance that those who 
fell in such a warfare would find open to them the Gates of 
Paradise, might well influmce men to whom fighting and 
adventure were the breath of life. If the Holy Land was to be 
conquered by the sword, it could be retained only by the sword; 
if it was to be part of Christendom, it must be governed by 
Christian princes. To disentangle motives is no easy task, even 
for him who is actuated by them; and posterity, impressed by 
the Crusaders’ failure to act in accordance with what even their 
own age deemed to be the demands and implications of their 
high calling, is sometimes apt to refuse any credit for idealism 
to men in whose recorded doings there is so much that is of 
the earth, earthy. The crusading armies shared with their 
leaders that mixture of motives which is inseparable from human 
adventure. Some of them fled from famine at home; others 
graced at a second chance of material success, or, possibly, of 
mot^ redemption, in a new land in which their past would no 
longer pursue them; others were moved by the enthusiasm of 
a rdigious emotion, genuine even if fleeting. The character of 
such emotion, to which there are many parallels in history, is 
illustrated by the belief in the discovery of the Holy Lance, 
the weapon which had pierced the Saviour’s side, and by the 
effect of that discovery upon military operations. 

The expedition of 1097, alone among those greater and 
more ambitious efforts to recover the Holy Land whi^ we 
reckon as Crusades, was carried to a successful 'conclusion. 
Jerusalem was taken in the summer of 1099, and none of those 
who worshipped at the sepulchre doubted that the awful 
slaughter which the Crusading host had inflicted and suffered 
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in the name of the Prince of Peace was justified alike by the 
object and by the result. A Western or Lc.tin kingdom of 
Jerusalem was founded, and the Papacy, which had inspired 
the movement, was not allowed to realize an ambition to 
establish a spiritual or ecclesiastical rule in the Holy City. 
Whether such a State could have survived may be doubtful, 
but an attempt of this nature would have been more in keeping 
with the higher motives of crusading adventure than is the 
greedy and quarrelsome record of the kings and princes who 
kept a Western feudal kingdom in existence for nearly ninety 
years. But if idealism died out in the Latin Kingdom of the 
East, it was still so far capable of revival in the West that, in the 
middle of the twelfth century, when the Christian Kingdom 
in Syria was in jeopardy, the preaching of St. Bernard again 
brought men to the Standard of the Cross. The sequel was, 
however, not only melancholy, but unworthy, for the Second 
Crusade (1x47) failed through the jealousies of its leaders and 
because of the competing material interests of its supporters. 
The first “ fine careless rapture ” of self-sacrifice which gave 
dignity to the original movement, the confidence in the ‘ Deus 
Vult ’ with which their audiences had responded to the appeals 
of the earliest crusading preachers, could not recur, but 
Eugenius HI, the Pope who originated the effort, rested his 
hopes upon the circumstance that, for the first time, European 
sovereigns, Louis VII of France and Conrad III of Germany, 
themselves took the Cross. The intervention of monarch 
proved, however, only a fresh source of disunion, and the 
Crusade collapsed after a futile siege of Damascus. 

The presence of the German monarch in the crusading 
host was a novdty, for the First Crusade had been a distinctively 
French adventure, and the Latin Kingdom was associated with 
France, which, aTmo at continuously throughout the crusading 
era, was the State that showed most interest in the East. A 
half-hearted German effort in the Second Crusade did little 
to restore the balance, but it indicated a short-lived recon- 
ciliation between Empire and Papacy. Henry V had died three 
years after the Conemrdat of Worms, and the German princes, 
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rejecting, with Papal consent, the hereditary principle, trans- 
ferred the throne to Lothar, Duke of Saxony. Conrad of 
Hohenstaufen, a nephew of the late Emperor, refused to accept 
the decision and was elected by a powerful body of supporters. 
Lothar relied upon the Church, and a disputed Papal election 
made Pope Innocent II equally desirous of the support of 
Lothar, whom he crowned as Emperor in 1133. The coronation 
took place in the Lateran, for the anti-Pope was in possession 
of St. Peter’s, but Innocent felt himself strong enough to 
commemorate the occasion by a painting with an inscription 
which described the Emperor as the liegeman of the Pope. 
In spite of a schism, a fresh peril from the Normans, and a 
dangerous attempt to create a Roman Republic independent 
of the Papacy, Iimocent II noaintained the claim to supremacy, 
and his picture was to become famous with the revival of the 
controversy. That period vras not long ddiayed. When Lothar 
died, Conrad succeeded him in 1138 as the ruler of Germany 
and bore the title of Rin g of the Romans, but was never 
crowned as Emperor. Before his Crusade, he vras occupied with 
affairs in Germany; after it, he still had German troubles to 
face, and he hesitated as to the part he should play in the 
Italian conflict between Pope, Romans, and Normans. When 
he died, in 1152, he was meditating an attempt to reconcile 
Eugenius III with the Roman people. The reign of his nephew 
and successor, Frederick of Hohenstarifen (Barbarossa), wit- 
nessed the recurrence of a strife destined to ruin both Empire 
and Papacy. 

Papacy and Empire. 

While the Popes were daborating the themes which had 
been enunciated, at all events in germ, by Gregory VII, dvil 
lawyers had been formulating a new, or reviving an old, doc- 
trine of the Empire. The study of Roman Law inspired a fresh 
reverence for the Emperor as the r^resentative of the Caesars 
and the inheritor of their absolute authorily. These inferences 
from legal theory were confirmed by their compatibility vrith 
the fabric of feudal organization; the Emperor was the Head 
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of the feudal sptem in Gennany and in Italy. Frederick, 
holding strong views about the dignity of the Empire, came into 
conflict with a Pope who was rigid in his interpretation of the 
supreme authority of the Papa<^'. The career of Hadrian IV 
(Nicholas Breakspear), the only Englishman ■who ever sat in 
the Chair of St. Peter, is perhaps the best illustration in mediaeval 
history of the manner in which the Church could pronde a 
ladder by which a poor and friendless boy might surmotmt the 
accidents of birth. When Frederick was crowned Emperor, he 
was the ally of the Pope against the rebellious Romans, but, 
none the less, Hadrian insisted upon his doing an act of homage, 
which, after a long interval, had been revived by Lothar. 
Before his coronation, he led the Pope’s horse for a few hundred 
yards, and held the stirrup for him to dismount. The signifi- 
cance of this ceremony was deepened when differences arose 
between Frederick and Hadrian. In 1157 two legates were sent 
to the Emperor with a letter in which the Empire ■was described 
as a ‘ benefidum ’ conferred by the Pope upon the Emperor. 
The technical meaning of the phrase was a claim that the Empire 
was a fief of the Papacy, and Hadrian, even if he did not intend 
deliberately to assert this claim in the language of feudal law, 
cannot have been ignorant of what his language would convey 
to an audience of German princes. That one of the legates 
retorted to the indignant protests with which the letter was 
received, “ From whom does the Emperor hold the Empire if 
not from the Pope?” may not throw any definite light upon 
Hadrian’s intention, for Papal legates were apt to outrun their 
commissions, and with whatever motive he wrote the letter, he 
did not then insist upon its legal implications. Frederick, who, 
two years earlier, had told the Roman people that the Empire 
originated in conquests by his predecessors, Charles and Otto, 
publicly proclaimed that he owed his imperial rights, not to the 
Pope, but to election by the German princes, and that he held 
bims df responsible to God alone. Hadrian could not accept 
such a statement, but he contented himself with disowning the 
ejqpressions in his letter which were suscq>tible of an offensive 
meaning. Friendly relations were not severed, but a new war 
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between Papacy and Empire had been declared, and the initial 
advantage lay with the Emperor, who, unlike Henry IV, was 
secure in his position in Germany. 

Then Frederick committed a blunder which was to prove 
fatal. He insisted upon exercising over the free cities that had 
grown up in the North of Italy ri^ts which la^vyers told him 
were inherent in the Empire, or were fanuliar to a German 
feudal ruler. The most illustrious of these lawyers were teachers 
in the great School of Bologna, and the Emperor may have 
argued that he was only applying Italian law as interpreted by 
Italians. But the doctors of Bologna did not represent the 
feeling of the citizens, whose ancestors had emancipated them- 
selves from the episcopal jurisdiction xmder which the Lombard 
cities had been placed in the days of the Carolingian Empire. 
A great s}'stem of municipal organization had been established, 
the roots of which, equally with the claims of the Emperor, 
were to be found in Roman institutions. These communes, or 
great conunercial republics, valued their independence both 
for its own sake and for its influence upon their commerce. 
While the Lombard cities were resisting the assertions of im- 
perial authority made by the Emperor at the Diet of Roncaglia 
(1158), Frederick and Hadrian were finding fresh subjects of 
quarrel; the Pope entered into n^tiations wdth Milan, the 
leader of the Lombard revolt, and the Emperor with the 
disaflfected Roman populace. The sudden death of Hadrian IV 
in 1 1 59 was followed by an election of two rival popes who took 
the titles of Alexander III and Victor IV. It was in vain that 
Frederick put forward a proposal to arbitrate between the 
claimants, for Victor IV was his acknowledged supporter, and 
the situation developed in accordance with the precedent set 
in the last struggle; the Emperor supported a succession of 
anti-Popes, while Alexander III was recognized by the rest 
of Christendom. In 1162, Frederick destroyed Milan and 
reduced the rest of Lombardy to subjection, and Alexander 
was forced for a time to seek refuge in France. But the forma- 
tion of the Lombard League and the revival of municipal 
resistance altered the situation: the Pope returned to Rome, 
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and the Emperor marched upon the dtj* (1167). In the very 
hcur of his triumph a pestilence destroyed his army, and it 
was with difficult}' that he made his way home through re- 
bellious Lombardy. The struggle lasted for some years. A 
new city, named Alessandria in honour of the Pope, was built 
for the defence of Lombardy; tlie Emperor besieged it in t'ain, 
and in 1176 he met a decisive defeat at Legnano. Frederick 
behaved as Henry IV had done in a similar emergenc}'. His 
enemies were the Pope, the Lombards, and the Norman King 
of Sicily. He made friends with Alexander, and, at Venice, 
in 1177, a Treaty of Peace was concluded between the Papaa* 
and the Empire. The terms included a truce of six years with 
the Lombard League and one of fifteen years with William II 
of Sicily. Frederick had averted a grave disaster to the Empire, 
he can even be said to have snatched something like victory out 
of defeat, but he had gone far to acknowledge the claims of the 
Papaqr. Once again he had held the Pope’s stirrup, and the 
ceremony, performed by an Emperor absolved after years of 
exconununication, acquired a ftesh significance. 

In the years that remained to him, the great Emperor won 
two notable successes. In 1183 he made an honourable peace 
with the Lombard cities, and they remained within the Empire. 
In 1184 he negotiated the marriage of his son, Hetuy VI, with 
Constance, sister and heiress-presumptive of William of Sicily. 
There are reasons for believing that the alliance of Sicily wi& 
the Empire was su^ested, or even approved, by Lucius III, 
the peace-loving successor of Alexander III, but the marriage 
was destined to produce the most violent of all the conflicts 
between Empire and Papaqr. There were other causes of 
quarrel, and Frederick’s relations with the next Pope, Urban III, 
were very difficult, but Urban’s reign covered only two years, 
and his successors, Gregory VIII and Clement III, were 
friendly to the Emperor, and thqr needed his help for another 
great Christian adventure in the East. 

The Latin Kingdom had long been struggling for existoaoe, 
and in October, 1187, Jerusalem fell to the great Saladm. The 
news was received in Europe as an indication of the divine 
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displeasure, and spiritual and material causes combined to 
inspire an effort for its recovery. The eidstence of peace between 
the spiritual and the temporal Head of Christendom must have 
seemed to offer a fortunate opportunity, but, though Europe 
was irnited — ^in professions — ^its union was not sufficiently real 
to enable the armies of the Third Crusade to meet a great 
Mohammedan revival. The Emperor Frederick, Philip II of 
Fiance, and Richard I of England all went in person to the 
East, but this very circumstance made the crusading host a 
series of what we should to-day describe as national armies, 
financed by the States to which they belonged, owning then- 
first all^iance to their sovereigns, and subject to all the dis- 
abilities of allies who are fighting against a single enemy. The 
comparatively small importance of the Papacy in the history 
of the Crusade is an indication that it was fought rather by 
soldiers of Germany, or of France, or of England than by 
soldiers of the Cross. The Papacy, as the protagonist of Chris- 
tian Europe, had reaped increased prestige from the First 
Crusade; it was never to do so again. In the followup century. 
Popes lowered the dignity of the crusading ideal by giving that 
title to eapeditions against their European foes and by granting 
indulgences to men who contributed nothing more than mon^ 
for the prosecution of papal policy. This process had not begun, 
but the monarchs, in taking upon themselves the entire organiza- 
tion and conducrt of the Third Crusade, gave an impulse to the 
nascent force of nationality, and weakened the conception of the 
unity of Christian Europe imder the leadership of foe Vicar of 
Christ. 

The new experiment was not successfol. The Emperor 
started before the others, the flower of his army perished on 
the way, and he himself was drowned in an Armenian river. 
Philip and Richard delayed and quarrelled, and after Richard 
recovered the town of Acre, the French king returned home to 
plot against him. Richard was not strong enoi^ to achieve 
the conquest of Jerusalem, and the Christian champion made 
a bargain with Ihe Infidel leader (1192); the Third Crusade 
did no more than save a portion of the Latin State. The truce 
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'was renewed from time to time by the Christians in Syria, but 
the possession of Jerusalem by the Infidel continued to rankle, 
and Innocent III, who entered in 1198 upon a memorable 
Pontificate, set his heart upon its recovery. The accession of 
that great Pope almost immediately followed the death of the 
Emperor Henry YI, who had conquered his wife’s Sicilian 
inheritance and made it a part of the Empire, thus isolating the 
Papacy in Italy. Under Henry VI, the Empire was unques- 
tionably the greatest power in Europe, and among the dreams 
of greatness which ended with his premature death 'was the 
estension of his authority to the Eastern Empire. A Crusade 
was to be the instrument by whidi this result -was to be secured, 
but Pope Cdestine III, distrusting Henry’s schemes of universal 
empire, had not encouraged the project. The death of the 
Emperor, followed by a disputed election and a civil war, 
changed the whole situation, and the yPung and vigorous 
statesman who became Head of the Church saw an oppor- 
tunity for a revival of the papal influence which had inspired 
the First Crusade. History so far rq>eated itself that numbers 
of French barons responded to Innocent's call, and it was 
proposed that the Crusade should, in the first place, be directed 
against Egypt, the capture of which would facilitate an advance 
upon Jerusalem at the expiration of the existing truce in the 
Holy Land. But Innocent was doomed to witness the diversion 
of the Crusade by political and commercial interests into an 
expedition which resulted in 1204 in the capture of Con- 
stantinople and the foundation of the Latin Empire of the 
East. He found some consolation in the (laigd^ nominal) 
extension of the authority of the Papacy over the Gre^ Church, 
but the position of the Latin Empire, during the fifiy-seven 
3rears of its existence, was ah^ys precarious, smd its foundatiion 
was rather a hindrance than a hdp to the original object of the 
Crusades. 

It is significant that, while the seizure of Constantmople 
by the Latins hmdved a recognition of one Unimsal Church, 
it maintained die scbim in the Empire. The death of Hen^ 
VI 'Was the gravest misfortune' m the whole its history. lie 
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had left an infant son, Frederick, who had already been elected 
King of the Romans; the German princes ignored the election, 
and, avoiding the dangers of a minority, found themselves 
involved in a dynastic struggle which was still in progress when 
the leader of the Fourth Crusade made himself Eastern 
Emperor. It was not until after the murder of his rival, Philip 
of Suabia, brother of Henry VI, in 1208, that the candidate 
favoured by the Papacy was acknowledged by the whole of 
Germany. In the following year he was crowned as the Em- 
peror Otto IV. The twelve years’ interregnum in the Empire 
had given Iimocent III a well-employed opportunity of re- 
storing and extending Papal authority over the Church, over 
Italy, and over many of the European kingdoms. The Empress 
Constance, who died in 1198, made him the guardian of her 
son and the regent of Sicily, and he acquired authority in 
Christian Spain, in Scandinavia, in Bohemia, and elsewhere. 
In 1213 he became the feudal over-lord of England. Otto IV 
resisted him and was deposed by the young Frederick, who, 
under Papal protection, became the ruler of Germany, ac- 
knowledging &e Pope’s right to the territorial possessions of 
the Roman See, and promising that Sicily should remain under 
papal suxerainty. V^en Innocent died in 1216, he seemed to 
have established his doctrine that to the successor of St. Peter 
was entrusted the government not only of the Church but of the 
world. He had achieved by means of the Papacy what the 
Empire had s^^nally failed to accomplish — a practical expression 
of Ae mediaeval ideal of the unity of Christian Europe imder 
a single Head. 

Yet the reign of Frederick II was to be the final stage of the 
great conflict between Papacy and Empire. In its course, the 
old ideal of a universal Oiristian Empire was entirely to disap- 
pear, and the struggle was dosdy connected with another 
moribund ideal, that of the Crusades. In 1215 Innocent 
presided over a great Council in the Lateran, attended by 
rq>resentatives from all parts of Christendom. It gave a further 
ddSnition of the Faith, including an assertion of the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation; it issued canons which affected almost 
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every region of ecclesiastical life and practice; and it decreed 
a new Crusade for the recovery of Jerusalem. The hold which 
the recovery of the Holy Places maintained over the minds of 
the faithful had just been illustrated by the pathetic incident 
of the Children’s Crusade (1212), when bands of helpless boys 
imagined that the weak things of this world were literally to 
confoimd the strong, and looked for miracles which did not 
happen. Innocent did not live to guide the response to his 
appeal, but a Crusade duly began in 1217, and it was, to a con- 
siderable extent, under the control of the Papacy. The im- 
mediate object of the Fifth Crusade was Egypt, and in 1219 
the Crusaders captured Damietta. This was their only success, 
and the responsibility for their failure was attributed to 
Frederick. He was crowned as Emperor by Honorius III, he 
had taken the Cross, and he had promised to join the crusading 
army in 1221. Beset with troubles in Sic^y, he broke his 
promise, and the Crusade came to an end. llxe Pope insisted 
on the Emperor’s redeeming his word, and, after many delays, 
he promised, xmder penalty of excommunication, to begin &e 
Sixth Crusade not later than August, 1227. He duly started 
but fell ill and returned to Italy, and Gregory IX, who had just 
succeeded Honorius III, immediately issued the sentence of 
excommunication. Gr^ry had be^ on friendly terms with 
Frederick, but he rq>resented the traditions, and may have 
been a relative, of Innocent III, and his stem action was 
probably intended as a fresh declaration of war upon the 
Empire. Frederick had made himself the actual ruler of Sicily 
and Southern Italy, and had ignored his early admission of 
Papal suzerainty. The real cause of qtiarrel was the union of 
Sicdly with the Empire, though the Papacy had good reason 
to be irritated by Frederick’s attitude towards the Crusade, 
and by his interfermce with the States of the Church. 

Whatever his earlier breaches of faith, the Emperor had 
genuinely iatended to go on Crusade in 1227, for he claimed, 
through his wife, the Kii^dom of Jerusalem. Publicly pro- 
testing against the Papal pretensions to a universal audiority, 
he started again in 1228 and v^as followed by a fresh exoom- 
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munication, under the terms of which Gregory actually sent 
‘ crusading ’ troops to attack Sicily. The bewilderment 
created by the spectacle of an anti-Crusade directed against an 
excommunicated Crusader was increased by the Emperor’s 
success in Palestine. Forty-two years after its fall, Frederick 
recovered the Holy City by a treaty with the Sultan of Egypt, 
whose ally he became in a civil war among the representatives 
of Saladin. There was nothing heroic about the recovery of 
Jerusalem, and the success did not mitigate Gregory’s wrath. 
He celebrated the long hoped for triumph by placing the city 
under an Interdict, and Frederick, having placed the Crown of 
Jerusalem upon his own head (1229), returned at once to Italy, 
took the Papal troops by surprise, and easily drove them from 
his territories. Peace was made with the Pope, who released 
Frederick from exconununication in return for a fresh ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of the Papal State in 
Italy. Some years later the quarrel broke out again, when the 
strength of the Empire once more menaced the Papacy. In 
r239 Gr^ory excommunicated Frederick, released his subjects 
from their allegiance, and allied himself with the Lombard 
cities, which were again in rebellion against imperial claims 
that contravened their independence. Gregory died in 1241, 
and his successor followed him to the grave less than three 
weeks after his election. The next Pope, Iimocent IV, belonged 
to a Genoese family of imperialist sympathies, and peace 
negotiations were in progress when the Pope, distrusting the 
Emperor, fled from Rome to Lyons. Thither, in 1245, he 
summoned a Coimdl which deposed Frederick as a sacrilegious 
man, a perjurer, and a heretic. Iimocent insisted that the 
supreme authori^ in temporal as well as in spiritual concerns 
had been conferred upon the Papacy by Our Lord Himself 
when he gave to St. Peter the power of more than a single key, 
and Frederick retorted that the cure for the evils of the time 
was to be found in the restoration of apostolic poverty among 
the clergy of all ranks. 

The Emperor’s enemies in Lombardy and in Germany 
allied themselves with the Pope, and Frederick died in 1250, as 
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King of Sicily. He bad lost not only Germany and Northern 
Italy but also Jerusalem, which fell in 1244. The Council of 
Lyons had decreed the prosecution of two Crusades, one 
against the Emperor, and the other for the recovery of Jerusalem, 
but the interests of Innocent IV were concentrated upon the 
former, and it was St. Louis of France who, in 1248, began 
the first of his two unsuccessful efforts to restore the fortunes 
of the Christians in Syria. There were some other attempts, 
and the entire evacuation of the Frankish possessions was 
postponed until the last decade of the thirteenth century, but 
any remnant of the crusading ideal that had survived perished 
in the dovmfall of the Empire. Frederick II was the last suc- 
cessor of Otto I. Simple German folk, supporters of the 
Hohenstaufen, believed that the great Emperor, “ the Wonder 
of the World ”, whose strangely compounded character had 
puzzled his contemporaries, and whose recorded sayings had 
shocked them, would return and restore the Empire. The 
legend is indicative of the ruin of the hopes which had centred 
in the great concq)tion of the peaceful government of the world 
by Pope and Emperor. 

The Universities. 

While the final struggles between Papacy and Empire were 
in progress, two great movements were affecting the intellectual, 
spiritual, and social life of Europe. The eleventh century 
witnessed the development of the great Schools or Studia which 
ultimately came to be known as Universities. This development 
was the result of a series of intellectual impulses. The study of 
medicine made great progress in Southern Italy, where the 
traditions of Gredr and Roman medical knowledge were pre- 
served and to which contact with Arabic medicine brought 
fresh ideas. The medical School of Salerno was famous long 
before the Emperor Frederick II gave it an ofiicial recognition 
in 1231. The study of Canon Law was stimulated by its codi- 
fication in the Decretum of Gratian, a teacher at Bologna, in the 
middle of the twelfth century. The Roman Crvil Law had been 
codified, long before, ty Justinian, but there was a revival of 
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legal studies to-wards the end of the eleventh centuiy, and in 
the twelfth, the great Law School of Bologna, inspired by 
Imerius, gave a new and widespread impulse to Civil as well 
as to Canon Law. The intellectual life of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries was also marked by successive revivals of 
philosophical speculation. It is impossible to attempt to enter 
here into the intricate questions connected with the inter- 
pretation of mediaeval philosophical ideas or into the famous 
controversies between Lanfranc, the Lombard legalist who 
became a monk of the Abbey of Bee in Normandy and was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury by William the Conqueror, 
and Berengar of Tours upon the question of Transubstantiation; 
between St. Anselm, Lanfranc’s successor in the See of Canter- 
bury, under whom Bee had become a great seat of learning, and 
Roscellinus, a canon of Compi^gne, whose views upon the 
characteristic mediaeval problem of the nature of “ Universals ” 
led him into a heresy about the Trinity; or between Peter 
Abelard, popularly remembered by a tragic love story, and his 
many adversaries, of whom the greatest was St. Bernard. 
These controversies were more or less connected, either in 
essence or through the debating methods of the time, with the 
dispute about Universals. What is it that lies behind the actual 
things we see and feel? We speak of a chair, but there are many 
types of chairs; what is it that gives unity to the conception of 
a chair, that includes all the types and excludes all things that 
are not chairs? Is there an ideal chair which is the only real 
chair? Or is the universal chair a mere convenient description 
invented to describe the qualities which constitute actual chairs? 
Or is there in the universal chair more than a mere name — does 
it possess a real existence in the mind and thus constitute the 
unity of conception which individual chairs possess? In the 
twelfth century these three explanations, known respectively 
as Realism, Nominalism, and Concq>tualism, aroused an 
intdlectual interest which inspired the development of Uni- 
versities all over Europe. The thirteenth century was the great 
age of what is known as Scholasticism. Mediaeval thought and 
discussion were ouiched by the recq>tion, from Arab sources. 
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of a knowledge of the complete works of Aristotle, and the 
course of future discussion was determined by the writings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas (1227-74). The thinking and the teaching 
of the later Middle Ages was conducted by the Thomists, the 
followers of St. Thomas, and by his critics, the greatest of 
whom was Duns Scotus (d. 1308), who debated the eternal 
questions of the freedom of the will and of the limitations of 
human reason and its relation to theological doctrine. A new 
tendency was given to speculation by the Englishman, William 
of Occam, who in the middle of the fourteenth century accen- 
tuated the Scotist denial of the possibility of the establishment 
of theological doctrines by human reason. Scholastic discussion 
centred in the University of Paris, but it was the aim and the 
climax of almost all University teaching, outside the spheres 
of Law and Medicine, until the arrival of the new humanistic 
learning in the fifteenth century. The student was trained in the 
Seven Liberal Arts (grammar, including literature; dialectic, 
including logic; rhetoric; arithmetic; geometry; music; 
astronomy) in order that he might be prepared to enter upon 
the study of theology. 

The Friars. 

The intellectual impulse which produced the scholastic 
philosophy and the Universities came to be closdy associated 
with the second of the two great movements that originated 
during the later stages of the struggle between Papacy and 
Empire. The Universities were the ofikpriog of the secular 
clergy; the Friars, of whom we are now to speak, represented 
a new development of the ideal of the “ religious life ”, in the 
technical sense of the word, the life of an Order living under its 
own special Rule. The vitality of monasticdsm had been shown, 
in the first half of the twelfth century, by the foundation of the 
Cistercian Order and by the infiumce exercised by the great 
St. Bernard, whose hymns have enriched the Christian life of 
nine hundred years. An adaptation of the rdigious life to the 
necessities of the crusading era brought about the foundation 
of the Military Orders — ^in the beginning of the twelfth century 
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the Knights Hospitallers of St. John and the Knights Templars 
for the recovery of the Holy Land, and, in the end of the same 
century, the Teutonic Order, which afterwards diverted its 
energies to the conquest and conversion of North-Eastern 
Europe. But there are things which are mightier than the 
sword, and a much more important influence upon the life of 
Europe was eaerted by the foundation of the Mendicant Orders. 

The rise of populous conunercial towns, especially in Italy, 
produced a new problem for the Church. The secular clergy, 
many of whom were employed in official positions, lay and 
ecclesiastical, found their numbers, and their diocesan and 
parochial organization, insufficient for the new task, and the 
monastic orders were based upon the ideal of a contemplative 
rather than a missionary life. Early in the thirteenth century 
the young Francis of Assisi dedicated himself to the divine call, 
“ Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out 
devils. . . . Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in your 
purses.” With eleven companions, he obtained, in izio, per- 
mission from Iimocent III to found a Society devoted to the 
imitation of the life of Christ. They were to work for their 
daily bread, accepting also hospitality " for the workman is 
worthy of his meat ”, but were to possess nothing of their own. 
Their mission was to the lower classes of society— to live among 
outcasts, to preadi to the poor, to tend the sick, to bring not 
only comfort but also joy to the desolate. A great religious 
revival rapidly increased the numbers of the inftnt Society 
which spread all over Europe. Its success rendered imprac- 
ticable llie Founder’s conception of a band of brethren, united 
in following one single and simple aim and unrestricted by an 
elaborate Role. Numbers necessitate government, the Fran- 
ciscans became an Order in the full sense of the word, and after 
the death of St. Francis in 1226 th^r modified their Founder’s 
ideal by abandoning the strict observance of poverty. A great 
church and a monastery were immediately built at Assisi to 
commemorate him, and the Order soon came to hold pro- 
perly as a matter of course. This, and other departures from 
the precepts of St. Francis, produced violent differences of 
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opinion in the Order, but its stormy internal history did not 
prevent the continuance of an increase in the numbers and the 
activities of the Grey Friars. 

About the time of the conversion of St. Francis from a gay 
youth in a prosperous Italian city to a great Christian apostle, 
a young Spanish priest, Dominic, 'was sent on a missioTi to the 
Albigensian heretics in Languedoc, whose mysterious doctrines 
are known to us only from the accounts of their opponents. 
The mission 'was succeeded by a Crusade, and the sword 
and the Inquisition went far to destroy here^ and heretics, but 
Dominic remained convmced of the efficacy of preaching, and 
in i2i 8 Pope Honorius III sanctioned the foundation of the 
Order of Friars Preachers. Like the Gr^ Friars, the Domini- 
cans or Black Friars were originally forbidden to possess cor- 
porate property, though churches and monasteries were per- 
mitted from the first. Their mission 'was directed not solely to 
the poor and to the conversion of the heathen, but also to the 
development of theological thought and speculation, and some 
of their first houses were established in University towns. One 
of the Franciscan d^artures from the original purpose of the 
Order was the culti'vation of learning; th^ also came to the 
Universities, and the history of mediseval theology is closely 
connected with the rivalry of the two greatest of the Mendicant 
Orders. St. Thomas Aquinas 'was a Dominican and Duns 
Scotus was a Franciscan; the Blackfriars were therefore 
Thomists and the Greyftiars were Scotists. Many of the most 
illustrious names in mediaeval philosophy are those of members 
of one or other of the two Orders — ^Albertus Magnus, Roger 
Bacon, St. Bonaventure, William of Occam. Differir^ on 
philosophical and theological topics, the Mendicant Friars were 
united in the support of the Papacy, under whose direct pro- 
tection th^ were. The years oftheirfirst and noblest enthusiasm 
coincided with the Crusade against the Emperor Frederick II, 
and their great influence 'was exerted on behalf of Gr^ory 
IX, the friend of St. Dominic, and Iimoceat IV. 


(sn«) 
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The “ Babylonish Captivity 

After Frederick II was dead and his sons had been defeated 
and killed, the Great Interregnum was closed by the election 
of Rudolph of Habsburg, the founder of the Austrian House, 
as the head of a German Coxifederation. A proud conservatism 
retained the title of Emperor, but its bearer had no authority, 
and comparatively little prestige, outside Germany. There 
were to be some occasions upon which the dignitaiy who was 
still described as Holy Roman Emperor was to assert himself 
as the lay rq>resentative of Europe as a whole, but the restricted 
powers which the German princes allowed to the nominal 
ruler of Germany rendered it difficult to support such pre- 
tensions. The German duchies and electorates were inde- 
pendent states, and there was in actual fact no German king. 
The Papacy had completely crushed its rival. But that task was 
not achieved without grave injury to the consciousness of Euro- 
pean and Christian uxiity upon which the Papal claims them- 
selves depended. The development of national states created 
complications for Papal policy. Papal authority was acknow- 
ledged in varying degrees by different countries, and royal 
opposition to Papal demands was supported by national Par- 
liaments. Further, the fLaal defeat of the Hohenstaufen was 
not accomplished without an ally. Pope Urban IV had con- 
ferred Sicily and Naples upon Charles of Anjou, brother of 
Louis IX, and Charles had himself acquired authority in Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany. The Papal territory was, therrfore, once 
more surrounded, and the ambition of Charles I of Naples 
and Sicily threatened Papal independence as seriously as the 
Empire had done. In izSi Charles secured the election of a 
subservient French Pope, Martin IV. A Sicilian revolt against 
the Angevins, mitiated by the massacre known as the Sicilian 
Vespers, which ultimatdy brou^t about the separation of the 
crowns of Naples and Sicily, broke the power of Charles but 
did not sever the alliance of the Papacy with the Angevins and 
with France. The imperious assertions of Papal supremacy 
by Boniface VIII did not avail to restore the authority which 
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had been exercised by Innocent III. Edward I of F-nglant^ 
twice defied him, and his attempts to escape from Frendi 
influence resulted in the capture of his person by French troops 
at Anagni. The events that followed the death of Soniface a 
few weeks later (October, 1303) led to the election of the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, who, though he reigned as Qement V 
from 1305 to 1314, never entered Rome and took up his resi- 
dence at Avignon. Europe believed him , and perhaps with 
reason, to be subservient to French interests; the most notable 
event of his pontificate was the destruction of the Order of the 
Temple, the possessions of which ware coveted by Philip IV. 
They were accused of revolting crimes and were tortured 
to make confession, and their guilt or innocence is still a 
matter of debate. The extinction of the Templars marks the 
abandomnent by the Papacy of its old crusading interests, for 
it deprived the defence of Christendom of a powerful weapon. 

The “ Babylonian Captivity ” of the Popes at Avignon 
lasted, with one short interval, until 1376. In the course of the 
period, two successive Emperors, Henry VII in 1310-3 and 
Lewis rV between 1323 and 1330, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to attempt a revival of the Empire in Italy, but without 
success, though a new emphasis was given to the theory of the 
imperial jurisdiction by Dante in his Da Monarcfda and by the 
fiunous lawyer, Marsiglio of Padua, who argued for the supre- 
macy of an elected Emperor, and, like some other thinkers of 
the time, proposed not only to deprive the Church of any 
coercive authority but also to reduce it to a condition of apos- 
tolic poverty. Even ecclesiastical opinion was divided upon 
this subject, for a powerful section of the Franciscans, who 
dung to the teaching of their Founder, agreed with Lewis IV 
in denouncing the wealth of the Church and supported him in 
his struggle with John XXII. The Papaty could not m a int ai n 
its prest^e in a Europe composed of growing and contending 
national states when it was identified, completdy in current 
bdief and largely in fact, with one of these states. French 
Popes, living on ^e soil of France and surrounded by cardinals 
many of whom were French, were naturally r^^arded as the 
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tools of French policy. The situation was rendered still more 
difficult by the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War between 
England and France. At last the Emperor Charles IV, who 
entertained no designs upon Italy, persuaded Pope Urban V 
to return to Rome in order to undertake the refoimation of the 
Church. Urban went to Rome in 1367 but was unable to main- 
tain himself there, and in the last months of his life he retraced 
his steps to Avignon (1370). His successor, Gregory XI, 
responded to a persond appeal made by St. Catherine of 
Siena, and the Papal residence at Avignon came to an end 
in 1376. 

The mischief wrought by the Babylonish Captivity did 
not cease. When Gregory XI died in 1378, a Neapolitan, who 
took the title of Urban VI, was elected in succession to seven 
French Popes. His election was made under pressure from 
the populace of Rome, and it was a defeat for the French party 
in the Curia, which had been meditating a return to Avignon 
in order to escape the complications of Roman and Italian 
politics. Urban was tactless and quarrelsome, and the Frendi 
party, alleging that his election had been made under fear of 
violence, chose, with the support of Charles V of France, an 
anti-Pope who called himself Clement VII. Thus began the 
Great Schism in the Papacy, which lasted imtil 1417. Four 
successive Roman Popes, Urban VI, Boniface IX, Innocent 
VII, and Gregoiy XII, had, throu^^out the schism, the 
obedience of England, Hungary, Poland, the Scandinavian 
countries, a large portion of the Empire, and most of the Italian 
States. The two successive anti-Popes, Clement VII and 
Benedict XIII, were recognized in France, Scotland, Savoy, 
Spain and Portugal, and, at first, Naples; but the obedience 
of Naples was recovered by Boniface IX, who also succeeded 
in asserting his authority over the turbulent Roman populace, 
which during the Papd residence at Avignon had followed 
Cola di Rienzi in a short-lived restoration of the Roman Re- 
public. The scandal of the schism, and the degeneration of 
every ^e of ecclesiastical life which was its inevitable conse- 
quence, was accompanied by a series of outbreaks of heresy, 
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the most important of which occurred in England and in 
Bohemia. Wydif’s movement in England was, in o rigin , 
closely alhed to the section of the Franciscans which cherished 
the ideal of apostolic or evangelical poverty for the Qiurch, but 
it developed into an attack upon the authority of the priesthood 
and the central doctrines of the Roman Church. Richard II’s 
queen was a Bohemian, and Lollardy spread to Bohemia, 
where the Hussite movement was developing at the time when 
the first attempts were made to put an end to the Schism. 

The Conciliar Movement. 

The Church itsdif made the earliest effort in this direction. 
When the Roman Car dinals elected Gregory XII in 1406, th^ 
made him promise that, should the anti-pope, Boiedict XIII, 
agree to renounce bis claim to the HeadsUp of the Church, he 
would follow the example thus set and so facilitate the attain- 
ment of peace in the Church by a new and xmquestioned 
election. A new hope was rising in anxious and troubled min ds 
— the vision of a General Coimcil which would restore unity 
to the flock of Christ. Gr^ory and Benedict negotiated for 
the summons of a CouncU, but a turn of Italian politics pre- 
vented its meeting, and Gregory and Benedict offended &eir 
own supporters by their luke-wammess in the cause of unity. 
France, in 1408, disowned Benedict and arranged for the sum- 
mons of a Council by the dissatisfied cardinals of both parties. 
It met at Pisa in March, 1409, and its members passed sentences 
of deposition upon Pope and anti-Pope alike, and elected a 
third Pope, who took the title of Alexander V. The Council 
of Pisa was representative and well-intentioned, but its l^;al 
status was very doubtful, and the result of its action was merely 
to widen the schism. Alexander V died ten months after his 
election, and the cardinals who supported him met at Bologna 
and elected a Neapolitan named Baldassare Cossa, who had 
begun life as a pirate and continued to be an adventurer when 
he assTuned the title of John XXIIl. 

The first conciliar ety>eiiment had failed, but the action of 
a Council remained the sole hope of Western Christcmdom, 
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aad the Emperor Sigismimd^ made an intervention which 
proved that the conception of the Empire could still be of 
service to Europe. Taking advantage of John’s difSculties in 
Italy, he forced him to s umm on a Generd Council to meet at 
Constance, to take the place of a small partisan Council which 
the Pope had been holding at Rome. The Coimcil of Constance 
which met in November, 1414, unlike the Council of Pisa, 
could base its deliberations upon a summons by a Pope. John 
attempted to derive it of that advantage by a romantic flight 
from Constance, but his escapade only produced a solemn 
declaration that an ecumenical council could not be dissolved 
by a Pope without its own consent, and that a Pope himself was 
subject to a council. Acting on these principles, the Council of 
Constance deposed John XXIII, who accq>ted the sentence. 
A similar sentence was passed upon Benedict XIII, who 
refused to admit the authority of the Council and maintained 
a titular pontiflcate until his death in 1422. Gregory XII 
abdicated on receiving a recognition of the legality of his 
position and only after giving a formal reconstitution to the 
Council, a proceeding somewhat inconsistent vnth its original 
claims. In November, 1417, a new Pope, Martin V, was elected 
by the College of Cardinals, and unity was restored to the 
Church. The Council of Constance thus solved the immediate 
problem, but its meeting, and the differences of opinion which 
emerged during the three years of its existence, went far to 
destroy the hopes of those who expected to find a permanent 
solution of ecclesiastical problems in the subordination of the 
Papacy to a succession of Councils. Provision was made for 
regular conciliar meetings, and for the intervention of a Council 
in the event of the recurrence of another schism, but the great 
task of effecting the necessary reformation in the Church was 
left to the Papacy. 'With the disappointment of these expecta- 
tions, there also disappeared a glinunering hope that the inter- 
vention of Sigismund mig^t prove to be the beginning of new 

^He was not crowned as Emperor until 1433, and, at the time, was 
only King of the Romans, a titular dignity oonferr^ by his election by the 
German princes. 
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and beneficent imperial activities. While the Coimcil was in 
session, Sigismund undertook a missionary journey in the 
interests of ecclesiastical and civil peace. His mission was to 
persuade Benedict XIII to resign his pretensions, and to 
mediate between the warring powers of Northern Erurope — 
England, France, and Burgundy; and Poland and the Teutonic 
Knights. He did detach Castile and Aragon from the anti- 
Pope, but even this single success was not permanent, for, a 
few years later, the Spanish schism was temporarily renewed. 
Neither Council nor Emperor could reconcile the rivalries of 
Europe. 

The conciliar movement led, indeed, to one more schism 
in the Papacy. In accordance with a decision made at Con- 
stance, Martin V summoned a Coimcil to meet at Basel in 
1431. He died before it assembled, and his successor Eugenius 
IV adjourned it to reassemble at Bologna after an interval of 
eighteen months. The Council, in spite of its somewhat sparse 
numbers, defied the prorogation. It alleged, as one of its reasons, 
that the position in Bohemia required immediate action. The 
Hussite movement had survived the execution of its two martyrs , 
John Huss and Jerome of Pn^e, by the Council of Constance, 
and had become closely coimected with Bohemian politics. 
Pope Martin V had proclaimed a crusade against the Hussites, 
but they had been successful in the field, and peace negotiations 
were in progress. The Coundl of Basel invited rq>resentative8 
of the Hussites to attend, but the actual pacification came later 
and in another way, and the real object of the Council in defying 
Eugenius IV wras a revival of the conciliar claim to superiority 
over the Papacy. The Pope at first gave way, but further dis- 
cussions arose, and, after years of controversy, he excom- 
municated the Council of Basel in 1438 and siunmoned a rival 
council. In the following year, the Council of Basel deposed 
Eugenius and elected a layman, Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, under 
the title of Felix V. The schism was brief, but it threatened to 
destroy the authority of the Papacy, though not to substitute 
for it the rule of a Council. Eugenius had found difficulty in 
maintaining his position at Rome, and was living at Florence 
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or Bologna; the French clergy in 1438 accepted in the Prag- 
matic Sanction of Bourges ^e principles of the Council’s 
repudiation of the monarchical authorily of the Pope, but trans- 
ferred his jurisdiction to the Gallican Church; a German Diet 
at Mainz went far to claim independence for the Church in 
Germany. An era of national churches seemed to be approach- 
ing. But Eugenius restored the prestige of the Papacy by re- 
establishing his power in Rome, a new German king, Frederick 
III, in return for a promise of the Imperial Crown, restored 
Germany to the Roman obedience, and, after Nicholas V suc- 
ceeded Eugenius IV in 1447, the French king, Charles VII, 
also came to terma with the Papacy, and secured the abdication 
of the anti-Pope, Felk, in 1449. In the same year, Frederick 
III expelled the Cotmdl of Basel from his dominions, and its 
surviving members submitted to Nicholas V. There was no 
further hope in Councils of the Church. 

The victory of the Papacy and the restoration of peace was 
celebrated by a “ universal jubilee ” in 1450, but no solution 
had been found for the evils of the Church and the world. 
Nicholas V, illustrious as a patron of literature, art, and science, 
was a man of personal piety and he made some effort towards 
the reformation and purification of the Church. His successor, 
Calixtus III, devoted his brief pontificate (1455-8) to a vain 
attempt to arouse Europe to the new menace to Christendom 
created by the capture of Constantinople by the Turks; Pius II, 
known in literature as ^neas SUvius, who had been Secretary 
of State to Felix V but had afterwards brought about the agree- 
ment between Frederick III and Eugenius IV, was immersed 
in projects of a Crusade against the Turks and in disputes about 
the establishment of Papal authority in France and Germany. 
No one of the three attempted the borough-going reformation 
of the manners and morals of the detgy which was necessary 
for the recovery of public respect by the Church. Thqr were 
followed by a succession of Popes, who were Italian princes 
rather than Heads of the Universal Church. Sixtus IV, in his 
thirteen years’ reign, was engaged in Italian conflicts and bent 
upon the aggrandizement of his own fanuly, and Innocent VIII 
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spent much of his energy upon a ■war with Naples. A corrupt 
College of Cardinals brought the Papacy to its lowest dq>th 
of degradation by the election in 1492 of the profligate Alex- 
ander VI (Rodrigo Borgia), an astute politician as well as a tnaTi 
of open and notorious evil life. It was this ruiSan who, in 1498, 
brought about the martyrdom of the great preacher of repent- 
ance, Savonarola, who had made Florence a Christian republic. 
Savonarola was a heretic only on one point — ^he held the Lollard 
doctrine that a man of sinful life could not lavrfully exercise the 
powers of the successor of St. Peter. The movement he had 
led was not destined to an influence like that which St. Francis 
had inspired in another Italian dty; it came to an end on the 
spring evening of 1498 when his ashes were thrown into the 
Amo. The Vicar of Christ survived his enemy for five years 
and enriched his children with the possessions of the Church. 

Alexander’s blameless successor, Pius III, ruled for less 
than a month, and the ten years’ reign of Julius II (1503-13) 
was devoted to the recovery of the Papal State, the suppression 
of Venetian ambitions to foimd an empire on the mainland, 
and the expulsion of the French from Italy. He succeeded in 
these aims, and he holds an important place in European 
history as the militant head of an Italian state. The Council 
which he summoned to meet in the Lateran in 1512 made a 
slight effort in the direction of ecclesiastical reform. Leo X 
(1513-21) continued his predecessors’ policy, with more varied 
results, and he obtained French consent to the condemnation 
of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges by the Lateran Council, 
which affirmed the doctrine that Boniface VIII had enunciated 
in the Bull Unam Sanctam in 1302. That famous Bull declared 
that the Head of the Church controlled not only the spiritual 
but also the temporal sword, which could be rightly used only 
under his direction, and that the subjection of every human 
creature to the Roman Pontiff was a necessary article of faith. 
The destruction of the old ideal of the Empire and the failure 
of the conciliar movemmt had left in the Papacy the only hope 
of a universal authority operating to preserve peace and unity 
in the dvil and ecclesiastical life of Europe, but any such hope 
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had already vanished before the Lateran Council, on the eve 
of the Reformation, reasserted the proud daun on which the 
history of the sixteenth century was to write an ironical com- 
ment. The Popes whose reigns followed the Great Schism 
could not, indeed, have maintained peace among the European 
nations, ^ough they might have averted wars which were 
fought in the interests of their own ambitions as temporal 
princes. But thqr ignored the opportunity which was open to 
them in the clamant and admitted need for reform in the 
Church itsdf. Not a few of them hold an honourable position 
in the history of art and learning, but no one of them made any 
serious ^ort to deal even with the financial and other abuses 
of the Papal Curia itself, far less with the degeneration which 
had overtaken the Church as a whole, and, not least, the Reli- 
gious Orders from which so much had been expected. A reform 
of the Church from within was, indeed, to come, but it was to 
come too late to preserve the unity of European Christendom. 
In the first quarter of the sixteenth century, the Papacy, ab- 
sorbed in political aims, was neglecting its supreme duty. 
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CHAPTER III 


The History of the Reformation, 
the Jesuits, and the Counter-reformation 

The Point of View. 

The historian who would write a plain story of the six- 
teenth-century reformation is faced with many dangers. If 
his main interest is ecclesiastical, he is tempted by inclination 
to become partisan and propagandist and so to break a funda- 
mental canon of his art- He may view the revolt led by Martin 
Luther as the mischievous rebdlion of a wayward monk who 
by his heresy and schism despoiled the fair face of Christen- 
dom; or he may laud the courage and enterprise of a hero 
who dared all that he might win freedom for his fellow-men 
from a Church which had become as corrupt as it was oppres- 
sive. If the historian subscribes to the doctrine that his science 
is “the essence of innumerable biographies”, he is captured by 
the romance of personality and writes as if Luther, Charles V, 
Erasmus, Calvin, Knox, and stalwarts of their calibre were 
the only actors worthy of mention on the sixteenth-century 
stage. If, once more, he reckons politics the main interest of 
life, he is apt to concentrate on the emergence of nationalities, 
and to see in the Reformation merely an illustration or a con- 
sequence of the expansion of political activity amongst peoples 
for whom a mediaeval empire had lost both charm and authority. 
And if the historian accepts the opinion that economic concerns 
have the greatest influence in motilding the policy and destiny 
of a country, then he will easily resolve what appears to be 
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religious into the strivings of industry and commerce. These 
dangers are not imaginary, for they have waylaid many a 
history of the Reformation that has dealt in the most perilous 
of all generalizations, the generalization from half-truths. 

The Reformation was not an isolated episode in the coxirse 
of history, and any view of it which fails to disclose its intimate 
connexion with the manifold activities of a growing Europe is 
not only inadequate but false. In truth, it was the religious 
side of a vride-spread and irresistible movement which marked 
the sixteenth century as one of the world’s creative eras. That 
movement was political, economic, literary, scientific, artistic, 
and ecclesiastical. It often appeared one-sided in its emphasis, 
for it assumed different forms in differing countries and even 
varied fashions in the one country; and it was never uniform 
in its current or its consequences. When that movement had 
spent its first force, every institution in Christendom, every 
system of authority, was dhanged. The change may have been 
for better or for worse, but it v?as real and ineradicable. The 
old had to give place to the new. To lay the praise or the 
blame for the refashioning of £\irope at the door of any one 
man, be he pope or emperor or reformer, is a futility which 
every historian must avoid if he has respect for historical 
imagination. The exigencies of circumstance are usually more 
potent than the herculean exploits of heroes. 

The Western Church. 

A modem writer has declared that the Reformation was 
a revolt against Latin theocracy and the hereditary paganism 
of the Mediterranean peoples but the generalization is more 
pleasing than wholesome. During the middle ages Rome vm 
the sole hope of all who cherished a tradition of learning and 
religion, and from Rome came the leaven that worked in a 
sodefy which was for the most part crude and pagan. But 
Rome itself was both Christian and pagan, and the Church 
in its battle with paganism was not unscathed. Indeed, medi- 
aeval church history is a record of accommodation and com- 
^ Dean Inge in The L^acy of Greece^ p. 37. 
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promise, for Christian evangelism was never complete. Rough, 
untutored tribes paid homage to Christianity and accepted the 
boons which a superior culture had to offer, but their new 
religion was marked with their old superstitions. The more 
the Church succeeded in winning adherents to its faith, the 
more was that faith endangered. The cost of universality was 
not small. The interaction between a spiritual religion and a 
rude secularism gradually softened the sharp distinction be- 
tween a Christian and a pagan habit of life, and before the 
close of mediaeval times there were worldlings within the 
Church as well as without. The danger had not escaped the 
attention of the ecclesiastical leaders, and none did more 
to stop the insidious evil than Hildebrand. Masterful and 
zealous, he attempted to impose upon the clergy of his time 
the lesson of disciplined life, but even he failed to manufac- 
ture sterling piety. St. Francis of Assisi in a later age set out 
on the enterprise of poverty and obedience, but the order that 
bears his name was not the order of his dreams. The organized 
Church of the naiddle ages became secularized. 

But it is neither justice nor good history to ignore the vast 
influence which the Western Church exerted over Europe. 
Some attempt, and an honest attempt, was made to rea^e 
the ideal of the City of God which in early times had been 
the magnificent scheme of St. Augustine of Hippo. To the 
medisBval ecclesiastic the Church on earth was the City of 
God in being, and there were times when it would not We 
been a foolish travesty of fact to identify the Church and the 
world of Christendom; but hard esj>erience proved that the 
Kingdom of God upon earth was a dream of pious souls. 
Hugh of St. Victor was but a visionary. We need not sub- 
scribe to the ‘ romantic ’ theory of the middle ages, a theory 
which has brought just retribution by way of reaction, to 
pay tribute to the mediaeval Church. As an institution in an 
era that was never stagnant but usually restless it stood for 
orderliness and unity; and, if these were attained by a growth 
in papal power that was ominous, it is difficult to imagine 
how otherwise the Church could have managed to direct the 
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destinies of warring and worldly races. The Church, too, was 
the guardian of what culture could be preserved throughout 
mediaeval times. Undoubtedly there have been exaggerations 
of the Church’s part in the development of civilization, and 
we must admit that Dr. Coulton has laid bare many of the 
weaknesses and evils of the era — ^ignorance, fear, superstition, 
and evil living — ^but for centuries the Church was the inter- 
preter of the universe as a providential order, the moulder of 
the social system, the guide of the intellectual life, and the 
inspiration of mankind in the service of God. 

Symptoms of Decadence. 

But at the close of the fifteenth century it was manifest to 
many in Christendom that as an institution the Church had 
proved itself unequal to its task. Its presentation of Chris- 
tianity had failed to confirm the faithful or to convert the 
worldling, and it had so failed that often the worldling was in 
the seat of the faithful. The very equipment which had been 
effective in earlier da)rs for the protection of the saint and 
the reclamation of the siimer, the ecclesiastical organization 
modelled on the imperial machinery of government, became 
increasingly a handicap to Christian evangelization. The 
means had become an end, and the propagation of Christianity 
ceased to be a spiritual enterprise. The Curia fdl from its 
high estate as guardian and missionary of righteousness and 
was complacently satisfied to be a business wi^ secular assets, 
lucrative appointments, and grasping policies. The constant 
process of interaction between the Christianity sponsored by 
the Church and the paganism of strong, crude races ended in 
a lowering of religious standards of life. A wave of mate- 
lialism spread across Christendom, and the Church was itself 
too secular to stem the tide. 

In the fifteenth century there were in various countries of 
Europe many outspoken criticisms of the Church and its 
ofiicials, and even furtive revolts from ecclesiastical authority. 
Even when allowance is made for the large tolerance of the 
mediaeval man and for the truth that criticism usually assumes 
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some good in what is criticized, yet those adverse comments, 
biting rebiikes, and incipient rebellions were evidence that the 
Church had lost much of its earlier hold upon the imagination 
and allegiance of mankind. Many observers were forced by 
circumstances to believe that the main cause of the disquiet 
lay in the Church’s oiEcialdom and that the days had gone 
when Christianity as an organized institution stood for poverty, 
obedience, righteousness, and brotherly service. No student 
of ecclesiastical history can deny that the Western Church in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries suffered a rapid loss of 
prestige, and it is easy to trace the decline of the papal power. 

A New World. 

The symptoms were everywhere manifest, and some of 
them are not difiicult to record. Though the good Catholic 
doctrine that the Church is the body of the faithful throughout 
the world was never quite lost in medijeval times, yet towards 
the end of the period there was certainly a popular and deep- 
rooted impression that a great gulf separated clergy from laity. 
The menificant expedient of a tertiary order which would noake 
easier the policy of monastidzing mankind ended in failiure, 
for in a world that was growing in interests and complexity 
it was felt that the chief end of man need not be monastidsm. 
In the fifteenth century, if not even earlier, there was a new 
perspective of humanity. The cultivation of the religious 
spirit was still reckoned a main concern, and respect was 
freely given to the clergy, regular and secular, who were 
faithful to the behests of the Church and witnessed the beauty 
of service and contemplation of God; but it was not the sole 
concern. The horizon of the world was pushed outward by 
the force of circumstances, and it was felt that there were new 
and engrossing interests outside the providence of the Church. 
Some enterprising students were discovering the secrets of the 
universe; some scholars were captivated by the treasures of, 
an andent literature that had been hidden for centuries; some 
artists were finding joy in the making of beauty in canvas, 
stone, and metal-work; some hardy navigators were sailing 
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strange seas and adding new territory to their world; some 
craftsmen and merchants were earning not only a livelihood 
but considerable wealth in their manufacture and trading and 
were creating a new burgher class that was almost independent 
of feudal dominance; and some men gifted in political acumen 
were taking their part in the rise of nationalities. To these 
men a new world opened its doors, and the old Christendom 
seemed so poor and narrow that it lost much of its glamour 
and its authority. 

Papal Policy. 

During the very time that a cleavage between clergy and 
laity was most manifest the papacy was adopting a policy 
which confused the issues and was one cause of its own down- 
fall. Boniface VIII, who became pope in 1294, encouraged 
by the victory of the Church over the Empire, made claims 
which a greater pope, Ituioc«at III, had failed to establish in 
a happier time. Three bulls, Clericis laicos, AusciJta fili, and 
Unam SancUm, completed the highest pretension wUch the 
papacy had made upon mankind — ^the dominance of the 
Chmch over every potentate, temporal or spiritual. But 
Boniface misread the times, underestimated the power of the 
Frendh king, and prepared the way for the Avignonese cap- 
tivity and the great schism. The force which had baulked 
Pope Boniface, the growth of a spirit of nationality, gathered 
volume during the fifteenth century, and Sixtus IV (1471-84) 
sought to strengthen Papal power by making the Church a 
real rival of the European states. The Papacy became a 
territorial power. Alexander VI carried on the policy, and 
the time came when Julius II could lead his own troops into 
the field of battle. Romagna, Ferrara, and Parma were the 
trophies of the Church militant. Undoubtedly, some minor 
advantages followed that policy, for the Papacy was the most 
, virile force in Italy and became a centre of art and letters; 
but Christendom gradually realized that the Church had lost 
its estate of a spiritual and international power to become a 
mere territorial sovereignQr. The mighty had fallen from their 
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seat. The vision of a Europe transformed by the evangel of 
Christ, of a Kingdom of God upon earth, had been lost, and 
high ecclesiastics could think of little else than a kingdom 
of this world with earthly pomp and trappings. To vie with 
its neighbours the Papacy had to offer prizes to its followers, 
and so a Church that had once witnessed the gospel of poverty, 
obedience, and sacrifice inevitably became worldly and corrupt. 
An institution which could give away bishoprics and abbacies 
to imspiritual persons soon ceased to be spiritual. Luther in 
the most famous of his treatises used vehement and scathing 
language in an attack on the Roman Curia, and even when we 
discount, as we must, the vehemence and exaggeration of his 
onslaught, sufficient truth remained to pillory a system that 
had irretrievably fallen from grace. And to many Churchmen 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century it seemed that the 
Church had actually made the transgressions of the wayward 
a source of ecclesiastical revenue, that the Church indeed had 
of late ‘‘ commercialized sin In their eyes the Body of 
Christ had been sorely wounded. 

Lost Prestige. 

Respect for an honourable institution dies slowly, for there 
is an innate conservatism in mankind; but untoward policies 
sponsored by ecclesiastics of doubtful probity in an age that 
was questioning the very principles of life and authority 
hastened the decline of reverence. The Babylonish Captivity 
was an ominous commentary on the value of Papal bulls which 
declared the dominance of the Holy Catholic Church; the Great 
Schism of the fourteenth century encouraged the more daring 
to belittle, and even defy, the authority of any pope; the 
manifest worldliness of Christ’s vicars relieved the fears of 
the sinners and daunted the hearts of the saints. Christianity 
itself was in jeopardy. In a world of new-born faith, faith in 
the beauty of creation, in the majesty of art and letters, in the 
power of economic enterprise, in the destiny of nations, in 
the mastery of ocean and continent, in such a world faith was 
only lacking in the Christian Church. Men were slowly 
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turning to the new and vital interests that were outwith the 
province of the faith; for the Church at the beginning of this 
new age did not perceive that the world had grown out of its 
old garnaents. To say that the chief cause of the Reformation 
was the corruption of the Western Church is to argue the 
matter with little regard for historical imagination. It is 
indubitable that in every country of Europe there were evils 
in the administration and life of the Church, and these evils 
were often gross; but naankind in the sixteenth century vm 
singularly complacent and tolerant, for iniquity was not by 
any means confined to the clergy, and the complexity of new 
and very human interests diverted much attention from ecclesi- 
astics who were probably not worse but better than their 
fifteenth-century predecessors. It is doubtful, historically, 
whether any institution that represented a real human need 
fell primarily because of the evils that gathered around it; but, 
even if there is no doubt, how can it be explained that the 
Reformation took place in the sixteenth and not in the fifteenth 
century? For more than a himdred years before Martin 
Luther’s day the cry of the faithful had reached the heavens 
against the iniquities of the Roman Curia and the shame- 
lessness of priest and monk. 

What was the Reformation? 

The Reformation did not stand by itself; it was not an 
isolated episode of revolt but a part, or an aspect, of a wider, 
inevitable, and dramatic movement of a world’s growth. The 
Papacy had worked its will upon the Hohenstaufen emperors, 
and from the end of the thirteenth century was alone on the 
throne of Exirope, but the ideal of a Christendom in a new 
world of thought and action was made impossible by in- 
exorable circumstance. In many ways the emperor CWles 
the Fifth was the loneliest and most interesting figure of his 
epoch — a man who fought for an old regime and a lost cause, 
a man who was a parable of his times. Young nations were 
jostling against each other in these days in their rivalry for 
dominance, and kings by divine right were to take the place 
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of Holy Roman Emperors; the centre of the universe was no 
longer on the shores of the Mediterranean sea but was mov- 
ing westward; the middle class of mankind was establishing 
itself firmly in a new world of trade and industry; the spirit 
of inquiry in science, philosophy, and religion was gaining 
converts amongst the learned; authority and institutions were 
losing their hold upon popular imagination, and freedom was 
a rallying-cry. The old order was giving place to the 
new. 

The revolt in that marvellous century took many shapes, 
and even the Reformation was never unif orm. For long the 
leaders of the ecclesiastical movement hardly knew where they 
stood or whither they were going. Vehement controversy 
often beat down a path for them, and there was a measure 
of opportunism in their policies. Gradually their courses 
were determined for them by the traditions, aspirations, and 
opportunities of their civic or national life. Protestantism was 
the sixteenth-century challenge of the individual, and it was 
inevitable that in the challenge there was often a rude handling 
of old loyalties, and a hasty dismissal of venerable beauty in 
symbol and ceremony. If it is true that the Catholic Church 
was “ the last creative achievement of the classical civili- 
zation ”, it is no less true that it was a great and noble achieve- 
ment. The Western Church was the schoolmaster of the 
middle ages, but valuable as were her lessons she was not 
wise enough to satisfy the yearnings and to retain the loyalty 
of all her scholars when these ages had passed. 

Germany. 

Germany was the scene of the first organized religious 
revolt in the sixteenth century, and no country was better 
able to show the strength and the weakness of ecclesiastical 
iimovation. Its broad territories were a considerable part of 
the Holy Roman Empire, but th^ were often the despair of 
the emperor and the opportunity of the hereditary prince. 
Imperial pride seldom stood in the way of territorial ambition 
or selfish diplomacy. The Habsburg dynasty had established 
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itself on the throne of the empire but was never secure in 
the loyalty of the subject peoples, and the political situation 
was often endangered by the tradition, needs, and policies 
of Habsburg possessions that were outwith Germany. The 
machinery of the empire was ineffective and had baffled the 
ingenuity of a Maximilian. Diets in which electors, nobles, 
and representatives of imperial cities had their chambers 
deliberated and legislated, but their authority was held in 
scant reverence when their decisions lacked popularity. Cities 
had grown prosperous in the wake of trade and industry, 
and ushered a new and powerful class into the society of 
Christendom, a class which complacently observed the decline 
of the lesser nobility and a widening breach in the bulwarks 
of feudalism. But the peasant in Germany at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century had little time for observation or 
complacency. His plight varied in degrees of hardship, but 
at the best prevented any satisfactory escape from fear, super- 
stition, and bondage. It is easy to picture in too sombre 
colours the life of the peasant at the close of the middle 
ages, but it is difficult to imagine that his class was not moved 
to expectancy of a happier lot in those strange and emanci- 
pating years. Emperor, diets, cities, and peasants had their 
parts to play in the drama of the Reformation. 

The Renaissance. 

But it is important to notice two movements which made 
a lasting impression on Germany, though they were by no 
means con&xed to any one country in Europe, for these had 
a direct if perplexing bearing upon the R^omaation. The 
fflst was the Renaissance. He is a brave historian who can 
generalize freely on the meaning, motives, and reactions of 
the revival of learning which caught the imagination of 
Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and he 
is happy who does so with impunity. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that the Rmaissance took varioxis shapes in different 
countries and even in one country was never uniform. At 
times the movement led men to scientific discovery and 
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geographical inqriiry; at other times it attracted scholars to 
literary criticism and artistic appreciation; yet £^ain it drew 
students to political speculation and practice; and, once 
more, it initiated the serious into reinterpretation of religious 
emotions -and doctrines. No single event, and certainly not 
the fall of Constantinople, marked its beginnings or pre- 
scribed its limitations; and no man nor group of men could 
claim to be its proper representatives, for even Erasmus, a 
notable figure in its history, was but one of many types. 
Italy was first in the field of new learning and art. The 
heritor of the ideal of a Holy Roman Empire, the territorial 
guardian of the Papacy, and the host of many illustrious 
courts, she was singularly fortunate in her position. Dante, 
a true son of the middle ages and yet a prophet of the morrow; 
Petrarch, lover of ancient lore and of the spirit of freedom; 
Boccaccio, contemptuous of monkish superstition and frankly 
pagan in his exuberant joyousness — ^these men had been 
heralds of the revival. Vittorino da Feltre, the pioneer of a 
new pedagogy; Chrysoloras, the earliest teacher of Greek; 
Poggio, indefatigable collector of manuscripts; Plethon, who 
brought with him the very spirit of ancient idealism; Bes- 
sarion, ambassador, dignitary, and foimder of libraries — ^these 
men began a splendid tradition of art and letters, which Flor- 
ence with its benevolent despots, its Platonic Academy, and 
its philosophers did much to uphold. In Nicholas V the 
Renaissance reached the Vatican and the zenith of its power. 
But it was an aristocratic rather than a popular movement, 
a secular rather than a religious force, and it declined and 
fell without exerting any momentous influence upon the lives 
of the faithful. Indeed, though the Church encouraged the 
revival of learning in the earlier days of its history, it shotild 
be remembered that the Church of the counter-reformation 
declared itself against it. The Italian Renaissance was, in 
large measure, a reaction against monastidsm and its ideal of 
life, and stood for liberty to roam everywhere for enjoyment 
of what a joyous and unheeding world had to offer. It was 
not didactic and never set itself out to be a social or rdigious 
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movement of regeneration. Siena was an exception that 
proved a rule. 

German Humanism. 

But Humanism, undoubtedly, was different in Germany. 
Often it led men to criticism of clerical abuses, to doctrines 
which the Church could not sanction, and even to revolt 
from ecclesiastical authority; but it never was regular in 
its symptoms or its consequences. Some scholars climg to 
the Church, some went over to the Lutheran Church, some 
were unaffected by either Church, and some repudiated all 
Churches. Humanism, however, wrought a significant change 
socially and intellectually in Germany. Nicholas of Cusa, 
scientist, cardinal, and forerunner of Galilei; John Wessel 
of Groningen, critic and scholar; Rudolf Agricola, restorer 
of Greek in Germany; and Sebastian Brant, designer of the 
Ship of Fook, were only a few of the men who led the vray. 
The cities were infected with the new learning, and Augs- 
burg and Nuremberg became renowned for their coteries of 
artists and students. But perhaps the most notable feature 
of the German Renaissance was the rise of universities 
throughout the country. Heidelberg, K6ln, Erfurt, Leipzig, 
and many more were founded before Wittenberg gratified 
the academic ambitions of Frederick the Wise in 1509. The 
older universities were perhaps too early to be placed to the 
credit of the humanistic spirit, but there was a group which 
was undoubtedly the direct outcome of the new learning 
and was established between 1456 and 1527. In all of these 
there were conflicts between tihe adherents of scholasticism 
and the champions of more modem scholarship — conflicts 
which were, on the whole, conducted with loyalty to the 
Church’s authority but were certainly a prelude to a more 
radical controversy. Learning is an art that is not easily 
controlled by authority, and it was in a university that the 
weapons of revolt from the Church were forged. 
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Renaissaoce and Reformation. 

It is, then, a comparatively safe generalization that there 
can be no one theory of the relationship between Renaissance 
and Reformation. The indubitable &ct8 of history prevent 
the student from holding that the revival of learning ^veloped 
into a reformation of the Catholic Church in life and doctrine. 
Some humanists became reformers, but many were either 
loyal to the Church or indifferent as to whither their studies 
led them. But the facts also preclude the student from the 
theory that the Reformation was a frustration of the beneficent 
aims of the Renaissance, for many scholars were devoid of 
aims, and even when they were not lacking in aim they were 
often far from beneficence. 

The Conciliar Movement. 

The second movement which affected Germany in the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries was coimected with 
the great councils of the Church, but it needs little discussion 
at this point of the story. The Council of Constance, which 
began its meetings in 1414, was an attempt to decide great 
issues by means of conciliar rather than Papal nile. In that 
year the Church was faced with two scandals, the Hussite 
heresy and the schism which had despoiled the unity of 
Christendom since the year 1378. Many churchmen fdt 
that only a representative coimdl could Ime the necessary 
authority to uproot dangerous doctrine and to restore order 
in the chair of St. Peter. At Constance the Emperor Sigis- 
mund and a distinguished delegation of prelates, statesmen, 
and academic dignitaries were gathered together in pomp 
and expectancy. They were so sure of themselves and their 
authority that they declared the conciliar principle to be 
paramount in the Chmxh. But all that the Council of Con- 
stance achieved was the burning of John Huss and the Section 
of Martin V as sole pope of Christendom. The reform of 
the Church was left over to a more convenient season. That 
season should have been in 1431, when the Council of Basd 
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was summoned, but the Papacy was then strong enough to 
counter the movement for radical reform, and Basel spdt the 
failure of the conciliar movement. It is true that the French 
king was able to procure some measure of independence for 
the Church within his territory, but the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Bourges was a poor substitute for the reformation of the 
Western Church. But the victory of the Papacy was won 
at a great cost, for not only had Europe seen that a king could 
extort concessions which made his " national ” church semi- 
independent of the bishop of Rome, but she had begun to 
doubt the omnipotence of the Catholic Church as an authori- 
tative institution. The very failure of the conciliar movement 
narrowed reformation into revolution. 

Martin Luther. 

The leader of that revolt in Germany was the monk, 
Martin Luther. Before him there had been critics of ecclesi- 
astical abuses and incompetence, before him there had been 
teachers who rescued 'evangelical doctrine from mediaeval 
scholasticism, but it was he who led his fellows to breach 
the walls of Rome. The circumstances of the political situa- 
tion, the financial and spiritual straits of the Papacy, and the 
peculiarities of his temperament combined to make Luther 
a successful leader of revolution. He sprang into prominence 
on the last day of October, 1517, when he posted on the 
door of the Castle Church in 'Wittenberg, the recognized 
place for academic notices, ninety-five theses on the subject 
of Indulgence, and before he reached his thirty-fourth birth- 
day he was known throughout most parts of Gernumy. A 
monk of the order of the Augustinian Eremites had compelled 
Christendom to the study of the ecclesiastical tradition of 
indulgence, and not the least coixsequence of a spectacular 
challenge was that it laimched a perplexed and indignant 
monk on a voyage of discovery which led him far and irre- 
vocably from his accustomed moorings. What the condliar 
theory had failed to achieve, what the hunoianistic revival 
had so far been unable to effect, was now on the way of 
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accomplishmeat by the hands of a Wittenberg professor of 
theology. A widespread and insistent movement which had 
up to that time no organized articulation had at last found a 
courageous and popular spokesman. Who was he? 

Early Life. 

Of the mass of biographical detail that has gathered around 
Luther’s early life it is only necessary for our purpose to 
cull a few facts. Martin Luther was a son of ^e people, 
for though his father by dint of hard work had raised himself 
out of the peasant dass, he was never more than a working 
man who knew the struggle against poverty. At Eisleben 
and Mansfeld Luther grew up in the atmosphere of reverence 
for established authority and of simple piety not alwa]^ free 
from superstition and fear. He was a student of Erfurt 
University, and after graduation as a Master of Arts he began 
the study of law; but in 1505 he forsook the university for 
the cloister, to the surprise of his associates and the grief of 
his father, who had mapped out for his son a different and 
more lucrative career. He had from earliest days a love of 
music, and as a reformer he turned that gift to good account. 
He had some knowledge of philosophy and knew his Latin 
classics, he was fairly proficient in Greek and acquired 
Hebrew; but he was never a humanist, for to him the study 
of languages was only a means to an end. Though he lived 
without reproach as a monk, to quote his own words, his 
life was for years a spiritual struggle, and peace came to him 
only when in 1512 or 1513 he rediscovered the doctrine of 
justification by faith, a doctrine which henceforward coloured 
his whole theology. On the business of his order he had 
visited Rome in 1511, but though the Seals Sancta may have 
quickened his perception of the efficacy of his carding doc- 
trine of faith, it is certain that he was too unsophisticated to 
judge dispassionately the worldliness surrounding the Roman 
Curia, and he never could forget his disillusionment. He had, 
as he smd, carried onions to Rome and brought back garlic. 
In the following year Luther graduated as a doctor of 
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theology at Wittenberg University and succeeded Staupitz 
in the chair of biblical literature. In 1513 he began his lec- 
tures, and he followed the bent of his mind by expounding 
the Pauline epistles. Yet up to the day when Luther pub- 
lished his theses on Indulgence he reckoned himself, and was 
reckoned by his contemporaries, a loyal son of the Church. 

The Indulgence Controversy. 

In 1510 Julius II made indulgence an expedient of Papal 
finance by his bull Liquet omnSms, and Leo X issued a 
commission to Albert of Mainz in March, 1515. The arch- 
bishop needed money to pay for his pallium and the pope 
needed money for St. Peter’s, and the Fuggera of Augsburg;, 
a banking house of long standing and convenient adaptability, 
supplied the necessary sum to the electoral prelate on condi- 
tion that one half of the indulgence proceeds was retained 
by their agent and the remainder remitted to the pope. 
Albert of Mainz engaged John Tetzel, a Dominican preacW 
of proved talent, to carry on the business of indulgence 
selling. Myconius has left a description of the scenes that 
ensued, and, even when considerable discount has been made, 
enough remains to make intelligible the attitude which Luther 
adopted. He could not keep silence, and he sent a copy of 
his theses to the archbishop along with a trenchant letter of 
protest. In it he wrote; " I grieve at the very false ideas 
which the people conceive, . . . namely, that unhappy souls 
believe that, if they buy letters of indulgences, they are sure 
of their salvation.” Luther also preached a sermon on indul- 
gence and grace in which he denied that Scripture gives 
authority for the opinion that “ divine justice requires or 
desires any other punishment or satisfaction from the siimer 
than his hearty and true repentance and conversion ”. 
Indulgence, he declared, “ improves no man, but only tolerates 
and allows his imperfection. So men should not speak 
against indulgence, but neither should they persuade any 
one to take it.” It has often been said that the ninety-five 
theses were an academic form of challenge, and that is true, 
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though not the whole truth. Thqr were more than that, 
for they were a protest against a system which Luther deemed 
so misleading that it was evil. In 1 517 he had not thoroughly 
debated with himself the question of indulgence, but he 
knew that grave abuses sprang from it in practice. Already 
it seemed to him that the Church was daiming for itself 
powers that God alone could assume, and he was perturbed 
not only by the menace to public decorum and morality 
but by the suspicion that the Church had lost something of 
its pristine glory and authority. Luther did not make a direct 
attack on the time-honoured tradition of indulgence but 
rather on the grossness of its accompanying evils, yet criticism 
once begun was not easily limited in its range, and the con- 
troversy that quickly followed drew him farther than he knew 
from his old loyalty. The Roman Curia did not realize the 
seriousness of the Wittenberg matter, and negotiations in 
which the learned Thomist, Cardinal Cajetan, and the suave 
chamberlain, Charles von Miltitz, took part were unfruitful. 
Leo X in the bull Ctm postquam reafSrmed indulgence 
doctrine; Luther appealed ad papam melm mfomumdum 
and later to a general coimdl of the Church; the redoubt- 
* able controversialist. Dr. Eck of Ingolstadt, threw himself 
into the fray — and the outcome was the Iiapng disputation 
of 1519. The debate turned on the ground of Papal authority, 
and Luther, who had prepared himself with diligence by an 
historical examination of the jm divinum of the Papacy, was 
cleverly forced to admit that general councils could and did 
err. Dr. Eck used the Bohemian heresy to good purpose and 
scored a Pyrrhic victory. Luther had to take his stand as a 
rebel, and all that remained was to make a reasoned appeal 
to the public. 

The Reformation Treatises. 

Luther was a prolific writer, and as early as 1518 Froben, 
the Basel printer, began to collect the reformer’s works. 
Even in 1519 these had a large drculation throi^out most 
countries of Europe, if we can trust the accuracy of Froben’s 
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correspondence with Luther. But in 1520 three great 
treatises swelled the volume of his literary achievement, and 
they were a complete apology of the religious revolution. 
The first was an open letter To the Christum Nobility of the 
German Nation respecting the Reformation of the Christian 
Estate, and it was addressed not only to the princes but to 
the young emperor Charles V, who in 1519 had succeeded 
Maximilian and was master of the most considerable part 
of Christendom. The treatise was a vehement indictment 
of the Roman Church and a daring appeal for a national 
German Church. Luther had always a heightened measure 
of speech and writing, and in that address he flung off all 
restraint. The “ walls ” with which Rome had surrounded 
herself are but “ straw and paper ”, for when her advocates 
declare that the temporal power has no jurisdiction over the 
spiritual, that the pope alone can interpret Scripture, and 
that only he can summon a coimdl, they are wrong in that 
the sole difference between priest and layman is one of 
function and not of estate, in that the mind of Christ is 
given to all true Christians so that they can understand 
God’s Word, and in that it may well be the duty of Christians 
to withstand the pope and to appeal to the Church. Luther ‘ 
proceeds to mention many matters that ought to be dis- 
cussed in councils, such as the worldliness, bureaucracy, 
exorbitance, and illegalities of the Roman Curia, and then 
states twenty-seven articles respecting the reformation of the 
Christian estate. The treatise could only have been written 
by a man who had lost all respect for the Church and to 
whom her claims were negligible. His peroration was a 
threat: “ I have another song still to sing concerning them 
and Rome; if thty wish to hear it, I will sing it to them, and 
sing with all my might. Do you understand, my friend Rome, 
what I mean?” Despite its unmeasured language the address 
had an immense appeal not only to the ecclesiastic but to the 
statesman, for it was as propagandist in its nationalism as it 
was adroit in its opportunism. The second treatise. On the 
Babylonish Captioiiy of the Church, was addressed to the 
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theologians rather than the patriots and was an attempt to 
justify Luther’s position and policy. Luther held that the 
sacramental theory of the Church was a deliberate scheme 
by which mankind was placed under priestly domination. 
Out of that “ captivity ” he sought to release his fellow- 
countrymen by an exposition of the real nature of a sacrament, 
and he declared himself against the doctrines of transub- 
stantiation and the sacrifice of the mass. The last of the 
three was On Christian Liberty and was sent with a covering 
letter to Leo X. It was the apologia of the reformer, and 
with dignity it outlined the distinctive beliefs of Luther — 
the priesthood of all believers and justification by faith. 
Belief in such doctrines, however, meant disbelief of the 
very heart of the mediaeval Church; and Luther had there- 
fore brought on himself the peril of excommunication. In 
the peroration of the treatise he wrote: “ I hear a report that 
fresh bulls and Papal curses are being prepared against me, 
by which I am to be urged to recant, or else be declared a 
heretic. If this is true, I wish this litde book to be a part of 
my future recantation.” 

The Diet of Worms. 

Luther had not to wait long before the pubb'eation of 
bulls and the opportunity for recantation came. The bull 
Exsttrge Domine (published at Rome on 15th June) was 
promulgated by Dr. Eck in Wittenberg on 3rd Oct., 1520; 
and Luther’s books were burnt both at Louvain and Koln. 
But the reformer’s reply was drastic and spectacular — the 
buU and the decretals shared the fate of his books on loth 
Dec. Martin Luther was known throughout the empire and 
was perhaps the most popular man within it. He went to the 
Diet of Worms to meet his emperor and his accusers, but be 
had many sympathizers behind him. Aleander, the astute 
papal legate, wrote that “ all Germany is in commotion; 
nine out of every ten cry * Luther and the tenth, if he 
does not care for what Luther says, at least cries ’ Death to 
the court of Romel’ ” A few months later, Contarini, the 
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Venetian ambassador who was present at the Diet, gave like 
testimony to the popularity of the Wittenberg rebel. Luther 
made no recantation, but adhered to his opinions in face of 
an imposing array of imperial representatives, and he was 
placed under the ban of empire and declared an outlaw, 
26th May, 1521. The years that ensued witnessed vain 
attempts to make good the declaration of outlawry against 
the man who courageously affirmed: reoocare neque possum 
neque volo qtddquam. For the time, however, Luther’s 
friends at the instigation of the elector Frederick, “ the 
Saxon fox ” to his enemies and kindliest of counsellors to 
the reformers, removed their hero to the safety of the Wart- 
burg. But even in his Patmos Martin Luther was a force 
in Europe, for it was there he set about his German edition 
of the New Testament which was published in September, 
1522, and was the precursor of the translation of the Old 
Testament in 1534. The importance of the German Bible 
cannot be exaggerated, for not only did it further a religious 
movement which made Holy Scripture its final authority, 
but it set a standard of written speech throughout Germany. 

The Weakening of Lutheranism. 

The empire had declared itself against Lutheranism,' and 
its example was followed in England and Scotland, but during 
the years 1521-4 the new doctrine made amazing progress 
and seemed likely to prevail throughout most parts of Ger- 
many. Luther was the hero of his race, and many favoured 
his views, imitated his ecclesiastical practice, and looked to 
him for guidance and deliverance. In and after the year 1524, 
however, it was manifest to the eyes of Christendom that 
Lutheranism could not capture the loyally of more than a part of 
Germany. The dream of the address To the Christian Nobility 
was never realized in more than partial measure. Even when 
Luther was hidden in the Wartburg some radical reformers, 
encouraged and led by Bodenstein of Carlstadt, imperilled 
the movement in Wittenberg by their excesses and iconodasm. 
But danger also came from other quarters. Luther’s vehe- 
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mence alienated the humanists, who on occasion had given 
him a real though moderate support, and the reformation had 
to be carried on without any direct help from the scholars 
who, like Erasmus, frowned on any policy that savoured of 
‘ tumult ’, scholasticism, or theological dogma. The greatest 
of sixteenth-century humanists, Desiderius Erasmus, was tm- 
appredative of Luther’s genius and envisaged a reformation 
far different from that of Wittenberg. The breach between 
them was made by weightier matters than the relative merits 
of St. Augustine and St. Jerome. The outspoken Luther 
in 1517 feared that Erasmus did not “ further Christ and the 
grace of God ”, and Erasmus by his compliance with the will 
of Henry VIII of England in 1524 proved at any rate he 
would not further Luther. The reformation movement again 
was weakened in no smaU measure by the Peasants’ Revolt 
in 1524-5. The sodal conditions of peasant-life in that era 
were in all places hard and in some quarters grievous, and it 
was natural that discontent should be widespread and intense. 
The hardship of a Roman' law that took no cognizance of 
andent privileges or scriptural injunctions of generosity, the 
campaigns of soldiery that lived on the land, the recurrence 
of famine and pes^ence, and the success of the S'wiss 
peasantry against the Habsburg power — aU had their part 
in the determination of a militant march out of bondage. 
The peasants felt that the Lutherans, who stood for the 
gospel of freedom and had themselves revolted against 
authority, would be the first to succour them, and they 
were encouraged by the more radical of the religious reformers. 
At fibrst the peasants had successes, notably in Northern 
Germany, and their programme vras not immoderate in the 
Twelve Articles (March, 1525); but 'violence was met with 
violence, and the rising was ruthlessly quelled. The prestige 
of Luther and Lutheranism suffered irretrievably, for the 
reformer after a belated and unsuccessful attempt at media- 
tion had taken the side of authority and counselled the princes 
in fiery language to destroy both rebels and rebellion. It is 
true that Luther 'was by temperament a conservative and a 
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maa of peace, that from beginning to end of his career he 
was against the arbitrament of warfare, that he was con- 
vinced that an uprising of the populace would jeopardize 
the movement of reformation, that when the revolt was 
crushed he arraigned the cruelty of the nobles; but no 
extenuating circumstances that can be adduced will remove 
the blot of the Peasants’ Revolt from the escutcheon of the 
reformer. The consequence of Luther’s attitude was that 
the reformation lost entirely the sympathy of the poorer 
classes and was itself boxmd hand and foot to the territorial 
princes. Luther’s fortunes too were not improved in the 
early summer of 1525 by the death of his friend the elector 
Frederick, or by his marriage to Catherine von Bora, who had, 
like her husband, repudiated the monastic vow. 

Religion and Politics. 

For thirty years, from 1525 to 1555, the fate of Lutheranism 
hung on the relative strength of two sets of secular princes 
and the freedom of Charles Y from campaigns against his 
numerous foes. At the Diet of Speyer in 1526 the Lutfreran 
princes won the right to administer religious afEairs within 
their own territories imtil a general council should make 
a settlement of the Church’s difficulties, and so the way for 
the Peace of Augsburg was prepared. But three years later, 
when Charles Y had sacked Rome and was free to give his 
attention to Germany, the concession was withdravm and 
the chagrined rulers made a “ Protest ” which gave a famous 
name to a reforming church (April, 1529). In 1530 Philip 
Melanchthon, Luther’s friend and colleague at Wittenberg 
University, drew up the Augsbiug Confession of which 
Luther wrote: “ It pleases me well, and I know not how 
to better it.” It was a conciliatory document which clearly 
enunciated Lutheran loyalty to primitive Church doctrine, 
to Augustinian theology, and, in particular, to the tenet of 
justification by faith; but just as clearly it differentiated 
Lutheranism from Romanism, Zwinglianism, and some 
features of doctrine that afterwards were nanoed Calvinistic. 
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But Charles V, instructed by Cardinal Campeggio and 
optimistic in his political confidence, was in no mood for 
any measures that would establish heresy. The consequence 
was twenty-five years of warfare between the imperial forces 
and a Schmalkaldic league of protestant princes, in which 
the tortuous diplomacy and military genius of Maurice of 
Saxony turned the scales of war first against his Lutheran 
friends and then finally against a disillusioned and heart- 
broken emperor. Luther did not live to see peace in his 
time, but in 1555 Lutheranism was recognized as a religious 
force in Germany. Territorialism, exemplified in the principle 
of ayus regio, qus religWy had won a dull victory for a prosaic 
cause. Charles V had fought strenuously for an ideal of unity 
and uniformity in religion, but he had failed in face of dr- 
cumstances wUch made his ideal an anachronism. The Peace 
of Augsburg meant much for religious liberty in a world of 
travail, but it had serious limitations. Security had been 
won by a revolution that was not glorious, and it prescribed 
the freedom which the Church should crave and hold. Luther- 
anism was neither an unqualified success nor a disastroiis 
failure. 

Luther the Man. 

Martin Luther, like his fdlow-reformers of the sixtecath 
century, was not a political philosopher, and we do wrong to 
him to select and emphasize the portions of his teaching 
which bear a resemblance to the subject-matter of political 
science. But there can be no doubt that the influence of 
his reform movements was considerable on the evolution of 
the modem state. To secure the ends for which he strove he 
had to depend on the territorial prince, and the rulers of 
principalities were not loath to use religion for the aggrandize- 
ment of their secular power. Luther lived in days when 
monarchy became the aim of every sovereign, and though 
he was not primarily interested in the political happenings 
which ensued after the inevitable passing of the old order 
of Christendom, he indirectly hdped his masters, who were 

(BUS) 40 
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not always godly princes. But his real service was of more 
moment, and it was a service to religion. An able historian 
has suggested that “ a future generation may be able to 
prove that the Reformation was due solely to economic 
causes in which human personality had no part but, if 
historical imagination and a sense of perspective remain in 
the equipment of the historian, the suggestion is a vanity 
bom of reaction against a biographical theory of history. 
The religious and the economic are the strongest motives 
of attempted progress and in combination they are almost 
irresistible, but so far economic considerations have not of 
thexnselves led humanity to the glories of disinterested service 
and to defiance of the terrors of martyrdom. And it is equally 
true that despite revulsion horn the vagaries of an heroic 
school of historians it is impossible to find any notable move- 
ment in which human personality has had no part. Martin 
Luther has suffered at the hands of his friends who have 
placed him on a pedestal which it was not in his nature to 
covet. Even BShmer, in our own days, has likened Luther’s 
part in the movement of reformation to that of Napoleon 
in France and Bismarck in the German Empire; and he is 
more critical than was Schiller. Probably the exaggerated 
encomiums are largely due to the virulence of Luther’s 
critics who from Cochlseus downwards have seldom spared 
him. “ Criticize me who will, I do not pretend to be a 
saint ” was the reformer’s disarming confession. In a coarse 
era he was not fru above the ordinary level of his fellows in 
speech, good taste, and pugnacity in debate. He was not 
a scholar and had not a scholar’s regard for accuracy of 
statement and quotation, and there were times when his 
attitude towards truth was not free from casuistry; but 
Denifle and others have gone too far in their attacks to com- 
mand the respect of the fair-minded. Luther was in many 
ways the child of his age, a schoolman who to the end was 
influenced by Occam, a reformer who could not rid himsdf 
of conservatism, a mediaevalist in his attitude to economics, 
* Ogg in The R^orma^on (Benn), p. 37. 
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a critic who had been, preceded by humanists and preachers 
in more than one country; but he was more than the creature 
of his times — ^he was a prophet. For him Christianity was 
not just everything that the Church taught, demanded, and 
allowed; it was a freedom-giving, spiritual attitude. For 
him the Church was not a mere institution; it was an invisible 
kingdom ruled by Christ and by means of Holy Scriptures, 
and the Church is in relationship to visible churches only in 
so far as these proclaim the Word of God. Luther was not 
a theologian and certainly not a well-equipped student of 
Church history, but he was a man who had passed through 
a rich and varied Christian experience. He may not have 
understood properly the meaning of faith upon which he 
relied so heartily, but he made a worthy protest against an 
institution which had lost somewhat of its glories in routine 
and secularism and had lost touch with the things of faith 
and spirit. 

Lutheranism. 

Lutheranism in its earlier days stood for unfettered and 
spontaneous religion, it opened out a vision of Christianity 
freed from institutionalism with its pervasive spell of sacer- 
dotal theory, it was a s 3 rmbol of Teutonic revolt against Latin 
culture and tradition. But Lutheranism had itself to encourage 
institutions and theories as the years passed. Protestantism 
needed some authority to take the place of pope or cotmcil, 
and this it foimd in the Bible. Theologians discovered in it 
a quarry of doctrine as they in self-defence began to sharpen 
distinctions and erect the barrios of creed, and almost in- 
evitably Protestantism became scholastic and authoritative. 
The Bible became to many a mediaeval Aristotle, a textbook 
rather than an inspiration. The Peace of Augsburg was no 
peace in the campaign of theology, and Lutheranism fell 
from its high estate into the intolerant, bigoted, and dreary 
arena of theological controversy. It was not in Germany 
but in alien lands that the Reformation brought in an era 
of literary and religious splendour. Yet no stud^t of history 
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can afford to read the story of the sixteenth century without 
paying some tribute, great or small, to Martin Luther for 
his part in emphasizing the freedom of the devout soul, 
the nobility of religious faith, and the rightfulness of a full- 
orbed and joyous life. His was no mean share in the saving 
of religion throughout a stirring and fevered age. 


Sweden. 

Lutheranism had not the expansive power of Calvinism, 
but it is notable that it was Lutheran doctrine and not that 
of the Reformed Church which was accepted in the Scandi- 
navian countries. The history of the reformation in these 
lands shows how adaptable that faith was to the needs of a 
state religion. In 1397 the Union of Kalmar marked the 
amalgamat ion of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden under one 
sovereign; and, though Swedoi broke away in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the dynasty of Oldenburg regained 
Scandinavian control. Christian II, king of Denmark and 
Norway in 1513, was crowned king of Sweden seven years 
later, and he strove to counter the power of the Swedish 
nobility and prelates who had been for long a menace to 
the union and had oppressed the bdnder or small proprietor 
class. He played the rdle of Papal champion, and on the 
charge of dsloyalty to Rome he massacred many of the 
leading magnates. The Union of Kalmar, as it was said, 
was drowned in the Bath of Stockholm, for the outcry that 
followed the massacre provoked anger against the Papacy 
and a successful war of independence. Gustavus Vasa was 
elected king of Sweden by Ae Diet of StrengnSs in 1523, 
and for political and iBnancial reasons, if for no other, he 
favoured the new doctrines which the brothers Olaus and 
Laurentius Petri had brought from Wittenberg. Bishop 
Brask led the Church party with ability and dignity, and not 
only drew the attention of Pope Adrian’s legate to tihe plight 
of Sweden but remonstrated with his sovereign. ” By the 
allegiance which I owe you,” he wrote in 1524, “ I deem it 
my duty to urge you not to allow the sale of Luther’s books 
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'mthin the realm, nor give his pupils shelter or encourage- 
ment of any kind, till the coming council of the Church 
shall pass its judgment.” But the bishop received no encour- 
agement from Gustavus Vasa, who coveted the patrimony 
of the Church for the maintenance of his throne and the 
payment of his military campaigns. At the dose of the year 
a disputation was arranged, after the fashion of the times, 
in which Olaus Petri championed Lutheranism against the 
provost of Upsala. In 1527 the time was reckoned opportune 
for decision, and the king summoned a Diet at VesterSs 
which by a recess ordered the transference to the Crown 
of the surplus revenues of bishops, chapters, and monasteries, 
as well as the bishops’ castles; gave permission to the nobles 
to redeem from the religious houses all the land devoted to 
pious uses since 1454; and commanded that God’s Word 
should be purely preached throughout the kingdom. The 
Diet then adopted the VesterSs ^dinaniia — and the refor- 
mation of religion in Sweden was achieved in ro3ral and 
businesslike maimer. The episcopal polity of the old Church 
was preserved in the new, for by the king’s command three 
bishops were consecrated with ancient rites by the Catholic 
bishop of VesterSs. A programme of reform was passed by 
the Synod of Arebro in 1529, and Gustavus Vasa was the 
wealthy head of a poor but reformed church. His ecclesiastical 
statesmanship was not likely to escape the admiring notice 
of Henry VIII of England. 

Denmark. 

Denmark, likewise, adopted the Lutheran faith. Christian 
II, who had lost the throne of Sweden, returned to his own 
land, and it was not long before he saw in royal favour towards 
the new doctrines a means of curbing the power of his nobles. 
But his rashness, and that of Bodenstein of Carlstadt who 
visited the country, was his undoing, and he lost a second 
crown (1523). His successor was Frederick I, who was not 
opposed to Lutheranism and indeed procured religious 
liberty in his own dominions of Schleswig-Holstein (1524), 
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but he was most diplomatic in his negotiations. The Danish 
nobles were Catholic in their sympathies, and they denounced 
ecclesiastical innovations, but they were won over to the 
side of their monarch by his support of their claims on Church 
property. In an ordinance of the Diet of Odense, 1527, the 
Lutihierans were granted religious equality with the repre- 
sentatives of the Church. “ No man,” so ran the ordinance, 
“ shall be at liberty to ash whether a man is Lutheran or 
Catholic. Every man shall answer for his own soul ” Again: 
“ everyone is free to choose whether he will marry or remain 
celibate and, “ in future bishops shall no more fetch 
the pallium from Rome; but after they have been duly 
elected by the chapters possessed of the right, they shall 
seek confirmation from the Crown ”. But there was civil 
war before Lutheranism was established in Denmark. 
Christian III was masterful in his policy, and having arrested 
the bishops in 1536 immediately procured the abolition of 
episcopacy by vote of the Rigsraad. The Copenhagen Rigs- 
dag adhered to the decision and published a recess by which 
au^ority was given for the promotion of other “ Christian- 
like bishops or superintendents ” who were qualified to teach 
and preach the gospel, and for the confiscation of all Church 
property, which was to be shared by the Crown and the 
temporal nobles. Bugenhagen of Wittenberg was invited to 
organize the new Church on Lutheran lines, and it is remark- 
able that he, though a presbyter, consecrated seven men to 
be superintendents or bishops. The Lutheran emissary also 
published a Church ordinance, afterwards legalized by the 
Diet of Odense (1539), and reconstituted the university of 
Copenhagen. 

Norway. 

Norway remained wider the domination of Denmark until 
modem times, and in the sixteenth century was unable to 
do more than harass her superior. The manifesto of Christian 
III in 1536 made it plain to all that his will must prevail, 
and in most parts of Norway the reformation was carried 
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out as in Denmark. In the north there was support for the 
old Church, and Olaf of Trondhjem held out for a short 
period, but the royal forces landed at Bergen and quelled 
resistance. Iceland was won for Lutheranism by the efforts 
of Gisser Einarssen of Skalholt, who met with small opposi- 
tion. 

Luther and Zwingli. 

Martin Luther may be the greatest of the sixteenth- 
century reformers, but there were others who shared with 
him the credit or the blame of leading successful revolt from 
the Western Church. . Near him in age and not ^ from him 
in territory was Huldreich Zwingli, the pioneer of ecclesiastical 
reform in Switzerland. Historians have been tempted to 
make a dramatic contrast between the two reformers, and 
they have no lack of material. Zwingli, unlike Luther, was 
a humanist and for many years made Erasmus his ideal 
scholar; he never knew the anguish of soul which the Erfurt 
monk experienced; he was a radical and a republican, whereas 
to the last Luther had respect for the empire and never ceased 
to be a conservative; for him the universal Church meant 
little and its scholastic theology not more, but Luther was 
a schoolman and diverged less from the Church than any 
reformer of his age; he was a politician and even a militarist, 
and the German reformer left statecraft to the princes and 
hated the appeal to arms. It is, of course, possible to exag- 
gerate these differences of tradition, training, and tempera- 
ment, for there was a great deal in common between the 
reformers; but they did represent two distinct lines of 
reforming ideal and policy — ^the evangelical and the reformed. 

Swiss Mercenaries. 

Switzerland was a confederation of thirteen cantons in 
the year 1513, and the history of the confederation from 
the ^ys when it began with the league of Uii, Schwyz, and 
Xlnter^den (1291) was marked with memorable victories 
against the powers of the Habsburg dynas^, against France, 
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and against Burgundy. The hardy Swiss were practically 
free £rom the empire, were renowned for their military 
prowess, were ready to espouse the cause of freedom and 
reform, and were favourably dealt with by the Roman Curia, 
an evidence of which was the Papal gift of sword, hat, and 
two baimers (Diet of Baden, 151a). But their soldiery were 
enlisted as mercenaries by recruiting pensionaries of the 
Papacy and of the European states, and the consequences 
were not conducive to good morals or patriotic loyalty. It 
was the demoralization caused by such mercenary service 
that brought Zwingli into pubUc prominence. \^lst he 
was parish priest of Glams (1506 till 1516) he accepted a 
Papal pension, and three times as a chaplain he accompanied 
troops enlisted from his parish for Papal campaigns in Italy. 
But he saw at first hand the evils of the system and, though 
he accepted the claims of the Papacy on the valour of his 
countrymen, he patriotically denounced the enlistment of 
Swiss soldiers for the service of alien states, such as France. 
His first literary work was a parable in which France as a 
leopard, the empire as a lion, and Venice as a fox, were 
represented as driving Switzerland, the ox, out of its pasture- 
lands. But it was notable that the pope was the herdsman 
who withstood the wild beasts. It was with relief that the 
French agents saw Zwingli transferred from Glams to Ein- 
siedeln, where he witnessed the scenes of pilgrimage which 
had provoked the satire of Erasmus and where he was brought 
into conduct with the sale of indulgences by the Franciscan 
Samson. But the young priest was still a loyal Churchman in 
the eyes of Rome, for in 1518 he was appointed an acolyte 
chaplain to the pope and in the end of that year he was 
elected to the office of people’s priest in the Great Minster 
at Zfirich. 

The Zwinglian Reformatioa. 

At the beginning of 1519 ZwingU was a humanist and 
nothing more. From his earliest da3rs he had been a student 
and could daim as his teachers Wdlflin of Bern, Celtes of 
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Vienna, and Wyttenbach of Basel, his “ patron and beloved 
teacher The extravagances of Einsiedeln were no more 
than a comedy to him, and the ecclesiastical commerce of 
Samson did not provoke hi m to much righteous indignation. 
Even as a man of the world his life was not beyond reproach. 
He had unusual gifts of preaching, but his attitude was merely 
that of a cultured man of letters. Before another year had 
passed, Zwingli the humanist had become Zwingli the re- 
former. Probably bis long and dangerous illness during the 
autumn of 1519 touched his life with reality, probably the 
earlier writings of Martin Luther (to whom he never acknow- 
ledged himself a debtor) influenced him more than he knew; 
and, almost certainly, his eager study of the New Testament 
of Erasmus turned him to deeper meditation of divine truth. 
Zwingli preached with a new fervour in Zlirich during 1520, 
and he made himself a social and religious power in a city 
that soon revered him. In 1522 the authority of the bishop 
of Constance was repudiated, and the Bible was declared to 
be the standard both of doctrine and of practice; and so 
reformation was begun. Zwingli published his Sixty-seven 
Articles in 1523 as a basis for a public disputation ordered 
by the town council, and these outlined the faith and policy 
of the reformer. The sole authority of the Bible, repucflation 
of Papal primacy, invQcation of saints, fasting, sacerdotal 
celibacy, and pilgrimages — such were some of the pro- 
positions, and Zwingli was acclaimed the victor. Other 
disputations followed with a similar resxilt; and the outcome 
was that images, relics, and even organs were cast out, that 
rdigious houses were dissolved, and that in April, 1525, 
Mass was celebrated for the last time in the Great Minster 
of Zurich. Zwingli had to face other difficulties, notably 
those dealiixg with the Anabaptists, but in 1529 he had 
satisfaction in seeing the reform movement established in at 
least six of the thirteen cantons. (Ecolampadius was successful 
in Basel where “ the mass died of sorrow ”; Haller prq)ared 
the way in Bern where the Ten Theses were publicly disputed 
before they were accepted by civic authority; Wyttenbach, 
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Hofmeister, Vadianus, and Kessler were emissaries who 
deserved well of the Swiss reformation. But the rural or 
Forest cantons were loyal to the old Church and their jealousy 
of the towns increased their loyalty. Soon two rival leagues 
faced each other, one representing the Swiss who refused to 
join Zurich and Bern in their religious policy, and. the other 
representing the reformers. The first Treaty of Kappel 
(1529) was in favour of the Zwinglians, whose forces were so 
superior that the Catholic cantons had prudently avoided 
battle; but war broke out anew, largely due to the aggressive 
policy of Zwingli himself, and the Zfirich troops, im- 
supported by their Bernese allies, were discomfited at Kappel 
in 1531. Zwingli was slain on the field of battle. The defeat 
was a disaster, for it robbed Switzerland of a great religious 
leader and effectually stopped the expansion of his work of 
reformation. 

The Genius of Zwingli. 

Huldreich Zwingli has not received from humanity the 
homage which his genius deserved. He was not able to rid 
himself of the contemporary doctrine and habit of intolerance 
or of more than some of the dogmatic assumptions of his 
age, but he had a wider outlook and a more liberal attitude 
of mind than had most of the sixteenth-century reformers. 
Luther despaired of the salvation of a pagan who could 
envisage pagans in the realms of the blessed, and he openly 
rejoiced in the discomfiture of Ziirich and its heroic leader 
— an ignoble rejoicing in which Calvin and even Erasmus 
shared — ^but Zwingli had no small part in the moulding of 
a new world of ecdesiasticism and religion. He had the 
eye of a politician for the civic consequences of his spiritual 
revolt, the mind of a scholar and philosopher for the orderly 
arrangement of bis religious creed, and the zeal of a pioneer 
for the establishment of his cause. Religion, for Zwingli, 
was an enlightenment wrought by God in the soul of man, 
enabling him to know God and to live in accordance with 
the divine will. Christianity was the supreme religion because 
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it was the highest revektion of God. The Bible was the chief 
vehicle of that revelation, and had paramount authority in 
the business of doctrine and life. Luther revered Holy 
Scripture because it contained the gospel of redemption, but 
Zwingli always stressed the value of the Bible as an duddation 
of God’s will for men. That is why he could say that the 
gospel itself was a new kw, and why he softened the contrasts 
that were so vivid in Luther’s theology. Zwingli was more 
literal, more philosophical, and more legalistic than the Saxon 
reformer. The divergence is most readily exemplified in their 
attitudes to the sacrament of Holy Conununion, and the 
conference at Marburg, arranged in 1529 by that restless 
politidan and unreformed reformer, PHlip of Hesse, showed 
how far apart Luther and Zwingli were in their interpretations 
of a cardinal Church doctrine. There could be no unity of 
thought and purpose between one who was content to repeat 
Hoc est corpus meum and one who could argue dbHt 
ergo et non est hie. Twenty years were to pass before Bul- 
linger, Zwingli’s son-in-kw and successor in Zlirich, pre- 
pared a bridge between French and German Switzerland in 
the Consensus T^urinus and led the way to a more Catholic 
view of the Lord’s Supper. It is, however, somewhat unjust 
to declare, as is so often done, that Zwingli was never able 
to advance beyond the view that the sacrament was a memorial 
feast and that the bread and wine were mere symbok, for in 
his kter days he did admit that the sacrament was a witness 
of redemption through Jesus Christ (cf. preface to his Action 
Oder Bruch des Nachtmah). But Zwingli in his abhorrence 
of everything that savoured of superstition and idoktry set 
his face against a doctrine of the real presence, and could, 
therefore, be more tolerant of new views than could Martin 
Luther, who believed that tolerance was disloyalty to Christian 
truth. 


Zwingli and Calvin. 

It is worthy of remark that Zwingli’s philosophical inter- 
pretation of the universe led him on a road that John Calvin 
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travelled some years later. His emphasis on the divine vnll 
inevitably involved a doctrine of omnipotence and a theory 
of predestination which has been popularly ascribed to the 
Genevan theologian. That theory broadened as well as 
luirrowed Zwingli’s creed. Faith, for Luther, was trust in 
divine forgiveness, but for Zwingli it was more — ^it was 
acceptance of trulhi and confidence in a divine providence 
manifested not only in Christ’s redeeming love but in all of 
God’s works. But election came before faith, and election 
was the real basis of Christian assurance of salvation. The 
Church was a communion of saints, so far Wittenberg and 
Zlirich were at one; but it was, for Zwingli, the great body 
of the dect, an invisible conununity in which were young 
children, pagan heroes, believers and even unbelievers, the 
living and the dead. Thus Huldrdch Zwingli ploughed the 
soil for John Calvin and the Reformed Church. The spon- 
taneity of Lutheranism in its doctrines of freedom, of grace, 
and of Holy Scripture, was to be merged in a more objective 
scheme of theology and a more rigid form of ecclesiastical 
polity and practice. 

From Ztiridh to Geneva. 

The death of Zwingli in 1531 put an end to the aspirations 
of Ziirich as the citadel of protestantism in Switzerland. 
Bullinger strove hard to consolidate the work of his pre- 
decessor and attained some prominence as an emissary of 
reformed doctrine in other lands; but it was Geneva and not 
Zurich that became the Protestant Rome, Calvin and not 
Zwingli that organized the campaign of the Reformed Church. 
John Calvin was not a pioneer, for he lived in the second 
age of the sixteenth-century revolt and entered into the 
labours of other men. His genius lay not in originality but 
in consolidation. A scholar of some eminence, he was able 
to appreciate, as Luther failed to do, the merits and defects 
of humanism; a stylist in letters he could appeal to circles 
who knew good French and Latin; a lawyer by training he 
could marshal his facts and arguments of theology; a moralist 
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by disposition he could devise a rigid standard of life for the 
compulsion of the wayward; an aristocrat by inclination he 
had less faith in the people than in the trappings of democracy; 
an eager, intense man he could lead men because he had 
himself in cold and calm control. In a letter to Melanchthon 
he once wrote of Luther: “ Your Pericles allows himself to 
be carried beyond all bounds with his love of thunder ”; 
but John Calvin achieved more than Lutheran thunder and 
yet was never carried farther than he would go. He was 
the master spirit of the Reformed Church that was to win 
its victories throughout Christendom. 

Geneva before Galvin. 

Geneva from early days was an imperial dty, but it was 
in practice governed by a bishop, a vidomne, and a commune. 
At the begiiming of the sixteenth century the powers of the 
bishop had been curbed by the dukes of Savoy who had here- 
ditary claims on the vidomnate, but in 1504 the Genevese 
rebelled against their lord, who in that year had seized the 
temporal rights of the see. Freiburg and Bern came to the 
assistance of Geneva after the patriotic Berthelier had given 
his life for freedom, and in the Peace of St. Julien (1530) 
Geneva had almost won her battle. The dly, therefore, 
seemed ripe for the coming of the reformer who could prove 
to the satisfaction of awakened natives that the new rdigion 
was the staunch ally of liberty. William Farel arrived in 
October of 1532, elated by missionary successes imdertaken 
at the instance of Bern, which four ye^ earlier had adopted 
the cause of reformation, but his visit was unwelcome and 
it was left to Antoine Fromment to make the first breach in 
the walls of the catholic dty. The power of Bern, however, 
was persistently thrown on the side of the reformed preachers, 
and after two deputations had been staged in Geneva victory 
rested with them. In 1536 the dtiz^ swore loyalty to the 
reformation, and Bern acknowledged their independence. It 
was a great year in their history, for it did not pass before 
Calvin was peremptorily called to his Genevan Ufe-work by 
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Farel, who had recently succeeded in the city which had 
repudiated him. He was returning from a visit to the Duchess 
of Ferrara when he was waylaid by the impetuous preacher, 
and he who had a few months before finished his Ckrutianae 
ReUgionis Institutio, a systematic account of the reformed 
faith, was set the fdllow-task of systematizing a city’s ecclesi- 
astical polity and moral behaviour. 

Galvin’s Early Life. 

Calvin’s early training fitted him for his work. The son 
of a notary attached to the bishop and chapter of Noyon 
in Picardy, he was well educated at the College de la Marche 
and at the College de Montaigu in Paris. The influence of 
Cordier the humanist drew him to the study of letters, but 
in obedience to his father he turned to law and had the 
advantage of prosecuting his learning imder eminent legalists 
of whom Aldati at Bourges was the chief. Calvin, however, 
gave up the profession which filial piety had demanded, and 
after his father’s death returned to humanistic pursxiits, the 
first-fniit of which was an edition of Seneca’s De Clementia. 
But he vras to be a humanist no more than a lawyer, for a 
spiritual experience (of which he vnrote later in one of his 
commentaries) determined his profession. In 1533, when he 
was twenty-four years of age, he belonged to a small group 
of scholars in Paris who gave their allegiance to the new faith, 
and from that date he persisted in his criticism of the Catholic 
Church and his construction of a reformed Church which 
should be free from what he deemed the errors and iniquities 
of Rome. Geneva was the site of his experiment in ecclesi- 
astidsm, and there he reared a polity and devised a disdpline 
that have since then rivalled those of the mother Church. 
For a time he had the help of Farel (whom Erasmus derisively 
named Phallicus) and the two played prominent parts in the 
reforming of Lausanne, but for the most of his time Calvin 
was the supreme champion of reformation in Geneva and the 
task absorbed all his energy. Except for a short respite 
(1538-41) he remained in the dly until the aid of his life 
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in 1564, and various as may be the verdicts of his critics 
there is no gainsaying the immense power which he wielded. 
John Knox thought that Geneva was the most perfect school 
of Christ since the days of the apostles, but Castellio, Bolsec, 
and Servetus had good reason to hold entirely different 
opinions. A theocracy ought to be the ideal civic constitution, 
but one man’s theocracy is often another man’s penitentiary. 

The Genevan Reformation. 

The stages in the accomplishment of Calvin’s purpose of 
reformation are easily seen, and step by step they can be 
related to the principles already laid down in his Instttuies. 
As early as 1537 a memorandum of the ministers of Geneva 
was presented to the Genevan council, and it is noticeable 
that emphasis was laid on the frequent, reverent, and reformed 
celebration of Holy Communion, on the “ discipline of 
excommunication ”, on the singing by the congregation of 
the ancient psalms, on the catechetical instruction of the 
young, and on the regularizing of the marriage ceremony. 
The council gave a qualified approval to the memorandum 
and also to a Confession de la Foi prepared in the same year; 
but they rejected the weapon of excommunication from the 
reformed armoury, and for a period Calvin and Farel were 
banished from the dty which they were moulding. Yet 
Geneva could not command peace and prosperity in fiheir 
absence, and in 1541 a reluctant Calvin was recalled to his 
labours. During the second period (1541-64) the reformer 
was for the most part master of the situation. Immediately 
on his return he submitted to the civic authorities Les Ordon- 
nances eccUsiasHques de VFgUse de Genive, and with some 
modifications the new ecclesiastical constitution of the dty 
was approved with acclamation. It was soon followed by 
a short treatise on the Lord’s Supper, a catechism for the 
Church, and a book of prayers. The programme vm com- 
plete; Geneva was to mend her ways. It is little wonder 
that Calvin could write in 1542 to a friend: videbis me non 
leviter sudasse. 
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The CalvMstic Polity. 

Calvin, like the other reformers in the sixteenth century, 
believed that the cure for the present discontents was a 
return to the usages of the primitive Church, and also that 
it was an easy matter to reconstruct the organization of that 
early Church. The ordinances were his attempt to bridge 
the gap between the frst and the sixteenth centuries. He 
believed that he had scriptural authority — and the Bible 
was the paramount standard for Calvin and, therefore, for 
Geneva — ^in declaring that Christ instituted four orders for 
the government of the Chvurch, pastors, teachers, elders, and 
deacons. These, then, were to be the officers for the Genevan 
Church, and he had much to say about each class. The 
section on elders (des anciens) is important, for it was these 
men who, along with the six ministers, formed the consistory 
of Geneva, the body of censors who dealt with the morals 
of the citizens. It is probable that Calvin had to be content 
with a compromise on the matter of the election of elders, 
for in the Institutes he was careful to define and distinguish 
the spiritual and secular provinces. In the Ordonncaices, 
however, the twelve elders were a committee of the three 
Genevan councils and their president was a civic magistrate 
— and not John Calvin. The consistory speedily began its 
work of morality, and from 1542 till 1564 it carried out its 
disciplinary projects to the confusion of some vice and nxany 
vidous. It was only in 1555 that the consistory gained the 
long-disputed right of excommunication, but it was always 
its practice to hand over to the dvil magistrate the men and 
women for whom the Church’s disdpline had no terrors. 

Galvinistlc Intolerance. 

That opened the way for persecution, and it is an irre- 
movable blot upon Calvin and Calvinism that in order to make 
Geneva a dty of saints the carnal weapons of banishment and 
execution were freely used. It is not suffident to enlarge upon 
the intolerance of the age, for the Protestant Church was 
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the child of a revolt against oppression and should have 
learned a more excellent way of life. The attempt to free 
Calvin from rebuke is no mark of grace, for despite the 
campaign he had to fight against his Genevan foes he was 
supreme in power for the last ten years of his career and 
from 1542 he was at least the strongest citizen. It is true that 
the mediaeval rule of a dty was often inquisitorial and often 
unduly harsh, but that miist not be urged in defence of a 
reformer who set out to change the old order and bring in 
a new and better regime. John Calvin was a good man, but 
he saw only one fashion of goodness and only one way of 
attaining it. For him the ordinary man was a helpless creature, 
intellectually, morally, and theologically, and it was for his 
security and salvation that he should be firmly dealt with. 
Calvin was not responsible for the conciliar governance of 
Geneva, but he did nothing to make it more kindly and 
popular. He did not trust the people, and was himsdif in- 
clined to an aristocratic rather than to a democratic order. 
It is noteworthy that the business for the General Assembly 
was first discussed in the Little Council, a body intimately 
connected with the consistory, and that the Genevan church 
was little more than the institution of an oligarchy of which 
John Calvin was the leader. He is a bold man who would 
say that dvil liberty and democracy were prized by the 
rdormer,.for the sole liberty which Calvin approved was 
liberty to walk circumspectly in the paths of virtue and the 
sole democracy which he favoured was a disciplined populace 
willing to be led by its ecclesiastical officers. 

Galvin the Theologian. 

No rdigious leader and no religious polity have been 
more severely criticized than Calvin and Calvinism, yet the 
sharpest censures have failed to dislodge the one from his 
place amongst great men or the other from its vantage ground 
in Christendom. Calvin was a theologian more than a philo- 
sopher, but even in his theology he was not original, for he 
advanced no doctrine that had not its roots in the great 

(DS1») 41 
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confessioiu of the Church. 'V^th him is always associated 
the tenet of predestination, but it was a logical conclusion 
of justification by faith alone, and indeed could be traced 
bade through St. Augustine to St. Paul. Even in the form it 
took in the fourteen^ chapter of the Institutes it was practi- 
cally the doctrine which Martin Bucer had been preaching 
in Strassburg. But Calvin the Frenchman was logical and 
persistent, and he wove predestination into the innermost 
fabric of Reformed Church theology. The principle of his 
creed was the sovereignty of God who reigned in the heavens 
as never absolute monarch ruled in a world that had begun 
to be intrigued by divine rights of kingship. The difficulty 
was that Calvin’s logic in a realm not always suited to logic 
hindered his breadth and happiness of vision. Sovereignty 
is not now the supreme category either in religion or in 
politics, but it was a mark of Calvin’s genius that he built 
his theology upon a principle of royalty, the highest knovm 
to him and his contemporaries. 

Holy Scripture. 

Again, Calvin, like other reformers of his age, made Holy 
Scripture the standard of doctrine and life, but he went 
Either than Luther and made it the complete oracle of the 
Reformed Church. The Bible in its Old and New Testa- 
ments was the seat of an infallible authority. No polity, no 
rite, no ethical precept was proper if it could not find scrip- 
tural sanction. Calvinism, therefore, vras apt to favoxir a 
legalism that could be justified by biblical texts rather than 
the spirit of a living gospel. Judaism was too often wrought 
into the substance of a Christianity that claimed to be free 
from oppression — in a measure, it crept into the place of a 
discarded scholasticism. Calvinism has but slowly eman- 
cipated itself from the thraldom of an ethical creed which 
bristled with categorical imperatives and rigorous prohibi- 
tions. No great Church can afford to dispense with discipline 
of its members; but unless discipline is well conceived it 
may easily breed suUenness in the disciple and complacency 
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in the master, and the history of some Calvinistic churches 
can show examples of these evils. 

Calvinism and Economics. 

Some ingenious critics have advanced the opinion that 
Calvinism and capitalism are intimately coimected, and a 
few of them have boldly stated that capitalism sprang out 
of the Reformed Church. In modem times the historical 
relation between religion and economics has been often dis- 
cussed; but it is seldom that the matter has been treated by 
a writer equally expert in the respective spheres of economic 
and ecclesiastical history, and the consequence has been 
that the discussion has not been free from the vagaries of 
propaganda. It can be safely said, however, that John Calvin 
was not primarily interested in economics or even in political 
philosophy, for his master interest was the religion of his 
fellow-men. But his ethical regime in Geneva, i^e that of 
his followers in other centres, bred men who believed in 
common hones^, in the avoidance of gross pleasures, in 
the sacredness of family life, in the duty of providing for 
their dependents, and in the blessings of respectability — 
men, in fact, who were almost bound to succeed in material 
prosperity, because of their spiritual attitude towards it. 
Consequently, many Calvinists were admirably equipped by 
the habits of thrift, diligence, and uprightness for taking 
part in conunerce and manufacture. The French Huguenots, 
the Dutch merchants, and the Scottish burghers were famed 
for their industry and enterprise. Amongst them, therefore, 
capitalism throve. But that economic system had been in 
existence long before John Calvin was bom and longer 
before his disciples in progressive countries made prosperous 
use of it. In truth, the Reformed Church accepted the 
economic system of the time and believed that in so doing 
Christianity was not imperilled; but no Church nor institution 
was more forward in castigation of any abuses that arose from 
the system. The indictment against Calvinism must not be 
wantonly enlarged. 
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Merits and Defect 

John Calvin might have accomplished more for the world 
had he tried to accomplish less, but he feared for the ark of 
God and would have steadied it in the march. He was not 
of those who believe the best of their fellows, and if he made 
other men sorrowful he himself had little joy. But when 
every just criticism has been uttered, there remains much 
in Calvinism to win the approval of the impartial. His theory 
of the Chturch, visible and invisible, has inspired the lives 
of many Christians; his conception of the state has called 
forth the zeal of the patriot and the generosity of the philan- 
thropist; his encouragement of education has set an example 
to humanist and benefactor; his fearlessness in face of adver- 
sity rallied patriots far beyond Geneva in their fight for 
freedom of worship; his belief in an ononipotent God gave 
new hope to the weak and made strong the resolutions of 
the militant. 


France. 

In France the reformation of religion was beset by diffi- 
culties, and it was long before Calvinism gained a footing. 
Early in the sixteenth century a small group of humanists 
gave promise that their cotmtry woxild take its share in 
awakening the Church to a sense of its dignity and ministry. 
Lef^e of Staples, indeed, had rediscovered the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone and the authority of the Bible 
before Martin Luther caught the imagination of Europe, and 
in 1521 he began the task of translating Holy Scripture. 
With him there were like-minded scholars, Bri9onnet, the 
Bishop of Meaux, Roussel the mystic, Farel the fiery preacher, 
Vatable the hebraist, and Louis de Berquin, noble alike in 
birth and learning; and they sought to pui^ the Church 
from within. For a time it seemed likely that the circle of 
Christian humanists would not only be extended but have 
an extensive influence. Erasmians, such as Bud6, lent sup- 
port, and even men like Clement Marot, court poet and 
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translator of the psalms, and Rabelais the inimitable satirist 
(whom Calvin would fain have coimted on his side) went 
some length in the new paths. Most of all, the French king 
by the Concordat of 1516 was xnaster of the Gallican Church, 
and through his sister, Margaret of AngoulSme, he appeared 
to be well disposed towards the group of reformers at Meaux. 
Lutheran doctrine reached France by means of Froben’s 
printing press, and although it alienated many of the humanists 
it spread rapidly amongst the middle classes of the people. 

Failure of Reform Movement 

But traditions and political circumstance severely checked 
the movement. Margaret was not sufiBdently moved by the 
power of religion — she could write the Heptamerm as gladly 
as The Mirror of iJie Sinful Soul — to be a present help in 
time of trouble for the new preachers and scholars; Francis 1 
had to take to the battlefield against bis rival Charles V, 
and left his kingdom in the charge of his mother, Louise of 
Savoy, whose spiritual adviser was Cardinal Duprat, the foe 
of all heretics; the French defeat and capture at Pavia meant 
that Francis’s future policy lay in alliance with the Papacy; 
his release was obtained on condition of his opposition to 
Lutheran heresy; and, last of all, the Sorbonne and the 
Parlement of Paris, the two main props of the French mon- 
ardiy, were from the first antagonistic to all reform of the 
Church. Accordingly, France set its face against the refor- 
mation. In 1523 repression began, and ten years later the 
inaugural address of Nicholas Cop, the rector of the univer- 
sity of Paris, not only showed the hold which Luther’s doc- 
trines had taken upon some of the learned, but the power of 
the royal court to suppress them. John Calvin was impli- 
cated in the academic oratory and had to flee with his friend 
from Paris. In the end of 1533 Francis I wrote firmly to the 
Parlement about “ cette maudiete secte hiriHque Luthdrienne 
ptdbde ” and demanded severe measures of suppression. The 
burning of heretics became the fashion of the day. Whmi 
Henry II succeeded his father in 1547 it was Calvinism 
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rather than Lutheranism which formed the rdigious opposi- 
tion to orthodoxy, for John Calvin the Frenchman knew 
the genius of his race. The Chambre Ardente was the royal 
reply to the Institutes, and in little more than two years that 
court of persecution issued five himdred sentences the severity 
and cruelty of which amazed an age weU inured to suffering. 
The Edict of Ch&teaubriant (1551) and the Edict of Com- 
pi^gne (1557) completed the programme of repression. 

— ^And of Persecution. 

But persecution has seldom checked religious zeal. More 
often it has fanned it into flame. Men and women who knew 
how the Waldenses had been slain and whose children were 
to see how Catherine de’ Medici could deal with Huguenots 
on the Eve of St. Bartholomew, were welded into unity of 
religious purpose. In 1555 the first congregation of reformed 
folk was organized in Paris, and in four years other seventy- 
one were spread throughout the country. Not only were 
there many artisans and members of the middle class amongst 
the ranks but many of high place and noble birth had joined 
them. Antony of Bourbon, husband of Jeanne d'Albret and 
father of Henry of Navarre, Louis the Prince of Cond6, and 
Gaspard de Coligny were attached to the new faith. John 
Calvin at Geneva sent pastors for several of these congre- 
gations, and by encouragement, advice, and treatise streng- 
thened a struggling Church. The first Protestant synod was 
held at Paris in 1559, and a confession of faith {Confessio 
GaUicand) prepared by Calvin’s pupil, Antoine de la Roche 
Chandieu, as well as a document displaying the polity of the 
new Church {Discipline eccldsiastique) were approved. Some 
toleration was granted by the E<fict of St. Germain (1562), 
and the Huguenots’ organization proved that Calvinism could 
be the creed of more than a dty. The ecdesiastical history 
of Scotland was to prove that it could be the faith of a 
nation. 
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E3q>aiisioii of the Reformation. 

The sixteenth-century reformation was not confined to 
continental Europe, and two countries outwith its bounds 
deserve some attention in any sketch of the ecclesiastical 
revolt — ^England and Scotland. It is true that the story of 
the Netherlands has many pages which tell of enterprise, 
fidelity, and persecution in the achievement of freedom in 
Chxu:^ and State from the days of Henry Voes and John 
Esch who suffered for their faith in 1523; but the stirring 
times of Alva and his “ Council of Blood ”, of William de 
la March and the “ Sea Beggars ”, of William the Silent and 
the United Provinces, were towards the end of the century 
when the first wave of the reformation had already passed 
over Christendom. There is no necessity for an ^borate 
narrative of the stages of ecclesiastical reform in Britain, 
but it is remarkable that the religious movements in England 
and Scotland had characteristics that sharply contrasted them, 
and that these are only intelligible to the student who can 
appreciate the tradition and genius of the respective coun- 
tries. The task of estimation, far from easy in either case, has 
been made more difficult by glib and clever generalizations 
perpetrated too often by even reputable historians. The 
English reformation is as little explained by the infatuation 
of Henry YIII for Anne Boleyn as the Scottish r^ormation 
by John Knox’s antipathy to Mary Queen of Scots. Great 
events have seldom inadequate causes. 

Finland before fhe Reformation. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century there was no 
clamant desire in England for a rude break with Rome, but 
the papacy was not popular. Many Englishmen had lost their 
reverence for the pope and were actively pursuing their 
ordinary tasks and pleasures without much regard or fear 
for papal censxures and interference. They remembered that 
Avignon and the great schism had impaired the majesty of 
the Vicar of Christ; and that the head of the Church had 
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often to rely upon Spain or France for the snaintenance of 
his exalted position. Around them they noticed unmistak- 
able signs that the Catholic Church had suffered a loss of 
its spiritual power and that the mendicant orders, which had 
once been justly renowned for their zeal and efficacy, had 
fallen firom their high estate. And the time was not yet 
come when the Society of Jesus could re-establish a faith 
that had been shaken. In the meantime, their interests were 
quickened and enlarged by the consciousness that England 
was not only a nation but a greater nation than they had 
imagined, and Englishmen were proud of a national literature 
that was arising to give voice to their thoughts and reality 
to their ambitions. The world, for them, w'as growing quickly 
and alluringly, and in its new compl^ties the religious 
interest lost some of its dominance. The theories and first 
principles of religious philosophy that were now being 
wafted in the air ftrom the continent did not for a time 
greatly move men who were more practical tlian meta- 
physical in their outlook on life. Even when they did pause 
to examine such abstract matters, the more cultured of them 
remembered that England’s record was not one of sub- 
servience to alien powers, and that even in regard to the 
papacy thebr sovereigns had held their own---licnry I had 
made sure that the temporal possessions of the clergy would 
have the imprimatur of the Crown upon them; Henry 11 
had forced ^e clergy under the ordinary law of the land; 
Edward 1 had placed them within the parh'amentary system; 
and other monarchs had tenaciously practised these patriotic 
privileges. In 1509 most Englishmen were proud of their 
new khag, their strong, confident, cultured sovereign, and 
were well content to leave the prestige and policy of l^gland 
in his capable hands. There was room for reformation, of 
course, for the papacy had been aggressive and too many 
of the English dei^ were not wo:^y of their profession, 
but their monarch was independent and fearless, and if 
strong measures were needed he would surely take them. 
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The Scottish Contrast. 

But in Scotland the state of affairs was far different. 
That country emerged slowly and belatedly from its mediaeval 
age, and it was not only backward but poverty-stricken, 
factious, and ill-governed. Monarchy was neither strong 
nor in high repute. As kings there had been many Jameses 
but no James who could lead his people to prosperity and 
peace. George Buchanan is not always a trustworthy writer, 
but he had good reasons for his opinion regarding the “ divine 
right ” of Scottish sovereigns. In any case, Scotland’s plight 
was sadly proved by her succession of “ infant kings and 
contested regencies ”. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century she had not a Henry VIII, but a James who in a 
few years was to be slain on Flodden field with the fiower of 
his nobility. Scottish institutions were rudimentary and un- 
representative, for parliament was little more than a feudal 
oligarchy, composed of lords, prelates, and some represen- 
tatives of boroughs, who met in one chamber and whose work 
was done by a small committee. The country, too, was dis- 
tracted by factions, for not the least reason of her powerless 
monarchy was the strength of her powerful families. James' 
II had destroyed the Douglases, but others had quickly filled 
the gap, and the rivalry of Lowland lords was matdbied in 
the Highlands by the age-long quarrels of warring clansmen. 
Scotland was not a nation as England was, and it is notable 
that the first real step on the way to Scottish nationality was 
taken when the country gave up its alliance with France 
and ranged itself on the side of the Reformation. In lowland 
Scotland, it is too much to say in all Scotland, religion was 
a nation-building principle in the sixteenth century. Far 
more than in England, or in any other country of Christen- 
dom, there vras need of a reformation in Scotland. William 
Dunbar and Gavin Douglas were churchmen and mediae- 
valista, but they were severe in their criticisms of the detgy 
of their whom they rated scornfully for their simony 
and immorality. But th^ were outdone by another man of 
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letters, Sir David Lyndsay, who in his Dreme pictured pre- 
lates, abbots, and Mars groaning in an inferno for ^eir 
earthly avarice and lust. There is no need to go to the 
writings of John Knox (who always found it hard and some- 
times impossible to write dispassionately) to find evidence 
against the mediseval Church on the eve of reformation, for 
Acts of Parliament, the Statutes of the Scottish Church, 
royal expostulation, prelatic exhortation, and contemporary 
secular literature unite in denunciation. Naturally there were 
many who were grieved, as was Ninian Winzet, at the pitiful 
state of the Church, and the work of the Reformed Church 
was carried on by many who left Dominican and Franciscan 
friaries or Augustinian foundations. But it is iindoubted 
that the Church owned more than the third of the kingdom’s 
resoturces, without the justification of an honest spiritual 
return, that it hindered the expansion of trade, tliat it cared 
little for the worker, that it was unable to educate the people, 
and that it gave too seldom an ^hibition of ordinary piety. 
Benefices were openly held by laymen, often by sons of a 
nobility who greedily despoiled the patrimony of the Church, 
and in many places the spiritual needs of the people were 
set far behind the temporal ambitions of the worldly-minded. 
In England there were revolts of the loyal against the high- 
handed “ reforming ” policy of a Tudor monarch; in Scot- 
land there could be no revolt on the plea of religion, for 
the Church had lost its power to command the devotion of 
the people. In England, therefore, the reformation issued in 
the compromise of an Elizabethan Anglicanism; in Scotland 
the rtformation ended in Calvinism, the most uncompromis- 
ing opponent of mediaeval Catholicism. Revolt could go no 
fa^er. 

Henry YIII and Reformation. 

Henry VllI, whom Holbein has immortalized in our 
imagination, was in many ways an epitome of the Renaissance 
era. Sdf-willed, restless, passionate, he was dear-sighted, 
shrewd, and strong. No man could manipulate men and 
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events to his purposes better than the Tudor sovereign, 
and he had the art of popularity with the middle and lower 
classes of the country. He was served by ministers of state 
who placed amazing talents of business and diplomacy at 
his service, yet he was not only ungrateful but cruelly merci- 
less in his response to their subservience. The needs of the 
nation were his opportunity, and he took full advantage of 
his fortune in reigning wUlst England demanded a strong 
monarch. Autoqrat as he was he could almost convince his 
subjects that what he did was necessary and was done with 
the precision of legality. Englishmen loved parliamentary 
government and Henry VIII showed them what a parliament 
could achieve, when it was royally treated. The “ Reformation 
Parliament ” during the years 1529-36 broke the link between 
England and Rome, reformed some minor ecclesiastical 
abuses, humiliated the clergy and curtailed the liberty of 
the laity, exalted the power of the Crown, made the sovereign 
“ supreme head ’* of the Church, approved the abolition of 
monasteries — made Henry VIII dictator in Church and State. 

The Political Context. 

The immediate occasion of such drastic accomplishment 
was the pcrsorul matter of the king’s desire to be rid of Queen 
Katharine, and the decisive year was 1529, when Pope Clement 
VII, who had Charles V and Martin Luther to consider, 
felt himself unable to grant the desired divorce. But the 
occasion must be placed in some historical perspective. The 
mooted divorce was not popular in England, for to the end 
Katharine retained the bulk of English sympathy; Heiuy 
VIII liad no armed force to overawe unwilling subjects; 
and there was a limit to the good-natiured tolerance of English- 
men, even in Tudor days. It is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that Henry had behind him the support of a majority 
of his countrymen, and easy to hazard the opinion that the 
king, who had b^;un a selfish poli(^ of mastery over conven- 
tions, secular and ecdesiastic^, was intrigued by his own 
daring and went to a length of arrogance he had not contem- 
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plated. The English king, the “ growling lion ” in Luther’s 
phrase, had tasted blood and was hardly satiable. The 
reformation was summed up in the Act of Supremacy (1534), 
which declared Henry VIII to be the supreme head of the 
Church of England and ignored the proviso which Con- 
vocation had once added regarding the allowance of the 
law of Christ. Henry paid little heed to human or divine 
allowances. The “ Maid of Kent ” and the “ pilgrimage of 
grace ” were proofs that some parts of the royal policy were 
unpopular in various districts of England, but there is not 
much evidence to show that Henry’s ecclesiastical headship 
was widely resented. Sir Thomas More was one of few 
who dared to make a stand against the tyrant, and his daring 
cost him his life. The dissolution of the monasteries, smaller 
and greater, was a blot on the fair fame of Crown and parlia- 
ment, but the reforming son of Henry Vll needed money, 
and the monasteries had few friends. 

The Character of the Reformation. 

There was no change of doctrine during his reign. The 
Ten Articles (1536) and the Six Articles (1539) conclusively 
showed that what England desired was freedom from Rome 
rather than freedom &om Romish doctrine. Her king had 
absolute power over all ecclesiastical concerns, was the final 
court of appeal, had the appointing of archbishops and 
bishops in Ms own hands, was the recipient of revenues that 
previously had gone to Rome — and he was still the “ defender 
of the faith ”. 

The reformation in England during the reign of Henry 
VIII was an anomaly. His nunisters of State were students 
of MachiavdUi, had learned their lesson, and were the instru- 
ments of their Prince who used and discarded them with 
frank brutality. By their means he had become absolute in 
power, and absolutism meant more to him than did religion 
His ways were tortuous. From 1531 till 1536 he coquetted 
with Protestantism, from X536-40 he reacted against it; and 
from X540-7 he was so much a politician that he could hold 
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the balances. It is little wonder that Henry’s children and 
successors could claim that each was carrying out the wishes 
of the wondrous parent. Edward VI was the Protestant 
of the three; Mary was the Catholic; and Elizabeth, ablest 
of aU, was the Anglican. She had a hard task, but she and 
her archbishops accomplished it. Parker was an able politi- 
cian, a champion of Anne Boleyn, and a favourite of Cranmer; 
Grindal was almost a Puritan and did not hide his sympathies; 
and Whitgift, the defender of Anglicanism from Catholicism 
on the one side and from Puritanism on the other, was the 
embodiment of his age. The Church of England was never 
reformed after the pattern of Geneva or even of Wittenberg, 
and the failure of Cartwright’s propaganda must always be 
instructive to the Scottish or continental critic; but, just as 
surely, the Church of England did break away from Rome, 
and in the eyes of the Catholic Church is a heretical com- 
munion. Anglicanism has gone its own way, persisting in 
claiming its part in catholic Christianity and upholding its 
right to represent the spiritual genius of a people who have 
never feared compromise and have never been obsessed by 
the metaphysics of tlicology. 

The Scottish Reformation. 

The stages of the Scottish reformation need not be related 
in detail. The movement was begun and carried on in opposi- 
tion to the rulers of the kingdom, and can, therefore, be 
called without impropriety a popular revolt. Lutheranism 
had reached the country despite the efforts of the Ouurch, 
the king, and the universities; and in 1528 Patrick Hamilton 
was burnt in St. Andrews for preaching the new doctrines 
which he had learned at Marburg. The time was not ripe, 
however, for a revolt against the authority of the mediaeval 
Church, though many wondered why a young nobleman with 
royal blood in his veins could give his life for heresy. Wonder 
grew into reflection, and reflection into criticism. But for 
years critidsm was not enough to cause revolution. The 
Church was the strongest estate in Scotland, for Flodden 
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had sorely weakened the barons, a party which was after- 
wards to play a decisive part in reformation; and the Church 
saw in a continued alliance with France the surest bulwark 
against the intrusion of the Tudors. Henry VIII of England 
had designs upon Scotland. His sister had married James 
IV and he hoped that the foundation of a dynastic union 
between England and Scotland would automatically follow. 
It seemed to Somerset and his master, some years later, that 
a marriage between Edward VI and James V’s daughter 
Mary would be a providential blessing of Tudor policy; 
and Somerset, himself a protestant, tried every art of peace 
and war to strengthen an English party in the northern king- 
dom. Thus the ecclesiastical problem in Scotland in the 
first half of the sixteenth century was intimately bound up 
in the rivalry of two parties, a French party which claimed 
to be patriotic and loyal to the Catholic Church, and an Eng- 
lish party which looked to England and to the reformation 
as the remedy for Scotland’s distresses. Cardinal David 
Beaton was the leader of the Franco-Scottish section, and 
firom the year 1539, when he succeeded his uncle as primate, 
until 1546, when he was cruelly slain in St. Andrews, he was 
the most powerful man in Sc<rtland. George Wishart brought 
the reformed doctrine, which he had imbibed at Ziiiich, 
Basel, and Strassburg, into his native land, and was zealous 
in propagating Calvinism; but he fell into tlie clutches of 
Beaton and perished in the year 1546. 

John Knox. 

John Knox was the real creator of victorious Protestantism 
in Scotland. A man of upright character^ of fearless dis- 
position, of intolerant intensity in religion, he had the gifts 
of leadership, fiery eloquence, and indomitable resolution. 
He had served as a prisoner in the galleys of France and after 
his release had found a congenial asylum in Geneva, the 
Protestant Rome, before he returned to Scotland in 1559 
on the invitation of the “ Lords of the Congregation ”. 
These noblemen and gentry had subscribed a covenant, a 
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famous word in Scottish history, eighteen months earlier 
in which they pledged themselves to “ forsaike and renimce 
the congregatioun of Sathan ”, and they looked to John 
Knox to lead them to triumph. They did not look iij vain. 
The reformer had many on his side, for some feared that 
Mary Queen of Scots, who in 1559 had become queen of 
France also, might make Scotland a mere appendage of a 
foreign kingdom, and others feared that she would destroy 
all hope of a reformation of the Church in their country. 
John Knox and his party received the help and pay of Eng- 
land, and in 1560 the Treaty of Edinburgh saved Scotland 
from both French and English. A national party stood out, 
accredited with political and ecclesiastical successes, and Knox 
saw to it that the party’s inspiration came from Calvin and 
Geneva. In August of 1560 the Scottish parliament amid 
scenes of unexampled enthusiasm adopted a Confession of 
Faith drawn up chiefly by Knox (for its language betrayed 
its author), and a few days later abolished both papal juris- 
diction and mass in Scotland. The First Book of Discipline 
sketched the polity of the Reformed Church, on lines that 
•were claimed to be scriptural and were certainly Calvinistic, 
and gave considerable attention to education and discipline. 
The Book of Common Order, approved by the General 
Assembly in 1564, was the last of the trilogy. 

The Scottish Reformation was carried out without blood- 
shed, and in the lowlands it was undoubtedly popular. In- 
deed, it seemed as if “ church ” and “ nation ” were but two 
names for one entity, and the reformers encouraged the 
belief. Knox had won his victory, and Scotland was pledged 
to Protestantism. Andrew Melville, in a later day, guided 
Protestantism into presbyterianism of the classic type, but 
the Stewart monarchy had to fall before the Scottish battle 
of ecclesiastical polities was finally won. Yet Calvinism did 
not emerge unscathed from the conflict, and in the end 
some of its rigidity and intolerance, some of its characteristic 
faith in theocracies, and perhaps some of its passionate inten- 
sity were left behind amongst the ruins of religious vmurfare. 
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Revival of the Papacy. 

The thirty years which followed the Diet of Speyer (1529), 
when “ Protestantism ” was added to the vocabulary of 
Christendom, were years of amazing progress in the disrup- 
tion of the Western Church. A great part of Germany, 
almost the whole of Switzerland, considerable portions of 
Hungary and Poland, Scandinavia, Britain, declared against 
the Papacy. In France there was a body of reformers who 
might yet stir the Gallican Church into greater freedom, and 
even in Italy there were hostile critics of Rome. The Refor- 
mation seemed to be on the march to triumph. But the 
next thirty years witnessed an equally amazing reversal of 
ecclesiastical fortune. The Papacy not only checked the 
revolt (except in the United Provinces) but won back large 
territories for Catholicism. The counter-reformation fully 
matched the victories of the reformation. The story can be 
read in the pages of Ranke, Philippson, and Ludwig von 
Pastor, and it is as dramatic as it is illustrative of the ebb 
and flow of ecclesiastical movement. 

The Secret of the Gonnter-r^ormatioii. 

Wherein lay the secret of the undoubted Catholic suc- 
cesses? It is difficult to imagine that it was due to tlic wisdom 
and virility of the popes who followed Leo X. Adrian VI 
has been awarded praise for the new spirit he infused into 
the Papacy, and certainly he had an honesty of purpose and 
a sense of duty that set him above his fellows. But he ruled 
for less than two years, he incurred the suspicion and hatred 
of the Medicis, he was regarded as an alien, and his cardinals 
penned the ominous epitaph: “ Here lies Adrian VI whose 
greatest calamity in life was that he was called upon to rule.*’ 
Qement VII did not deserve even the faint praise of good 
intentions, for he had no settled policy and his French intrigues 
brought upon him the wrath and vengeance of Charles V. 
From the year 1527 the power of Spain gathered weight in 
Italy, and, indeed it was Spanish influence which was the 
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prime agent in the Catholic rejuvenation. The pontificate 
of Paul III was the most important era in that movement, 
but able as was Paul III he was only indirectly responsible for 
the success of the Papacy. He promoted several ecclesiastics 
of high character, though a Contarini was o&et by a David 
Beaton, and attempted some reforms, but his greatest service 
was in creating new agencies which accomplished what he 
failed to achieve. Of the other popes in the counter-refor- 
mation period Julius III and MarceUus II were negligible, 
the aged Paul IV was more vehement than practical, Pius 
IV was a genial diplomatist, and Pius V, strongest of all, was 
pitiless in his repression of the Huguenots and Dutch, as 
was natural in the pontiff who had the temerity to issue a 
bull of deposition against Queen Elizabeth of England. 
These popes, some of them good, some of them indifferent, 
were not sufficiently strong or wise to initiate, guide, and lead 
to triumph a counter-reformation. Th^ were more mediocre 
than the pre-reformation pontiffs, but in its time of uncer- 
tainty and trial the Papacy needed mediocrity and respecta- 
bility in the Vatican that the eyes of Christendom should be 
lifted from Rome and set upon the outposts of the battle- 
ground. 

The Council of Trent. 

The secret of the counter-reformation did not lie in the 
personality of the popes who ruled whilst it was in progress, 
and it must be looked for in the significance of the Coundl 
of Trent (tS45-<)3)» in the founding of the “ Company of 
Jesus ” (1540), in the establishment of the Roman Inquisition 
(1542), and of a resolute censorship of literature. The 
reformers in their challenge of abuses, doctrinal and moral, 
had been driven to a challenge of papal authority. The time 
for debate and submission had gone when it was seen that 
Lutheranism and Calvinism wenre firmly established, and the 
Church, if it was to survive an imposing onslaught, had to 
stop the breach in its walls. Obviously, the Church could 
only effect this when it had exhibited to Christendom a real 
(nne) 42 
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eflFort in the reform of its * head and members The 
history of general cotincils was not inspiring, but Paul III 
found it impossible to delay the meeting of a synod, and 
in 1545 the Council of Trent was summoned to discuss 
Church doctrine and Church reform. In spite of the pope’s 
wishes these were taken concurrently, but Paul III was 
successful in securing that the papal legates should control 
the business of the cotmcil and that voting should be not 
by nations or by proxies but by ‘ heads The consequence 
was, as Dr. Pastor points out, that the legates voted as th^ 
were directed and were not independent. It would be as 
inaccurate as it would be churlish to deny that tlie Council 
of Trent succeeded in effecting reforms. Catholic doctrine 
was once more afSrmcd, as was to be expected, but a large 
number of reforms were made, though most of them were 
of nsinor importance. But by far the most important result 
of the council was the victory won fbi papal predominance. 
The pope was henceforth superior to any coundl, and the 
reform decrees were to be interpreted by Rome. For years 
the bishops, Spanish, German, and French, had disputed 
heartily, but the legates had played upon political and pat- 
riotic rivalries so cleverly that the Papacy emerged from Trent 
stronger and more secure. There was to be no compromise 
with Protestantism, and warfare was the order of tlic day. 

The Company of Jeaus. 

The Company of Jesus, founded by Ignatius Loyola 
(1491-1556), received papal sanction in the bull Regimm 
MiHumtis Eccksiae (1540). No more effective device for the 
strengthening of the Church could have been found. Loyola 
was a TnSes Cliristi, and Pascal’s Provincial Letters must not 
blind us to the fact that Loyola was a great 6gttre in a century 
of great men. A soldier crippled in his country’s vrars, he 
took into the Church the military categories of unquestion- 
ing obedience, desperate courage, and the will to victory. 
The Spiritual Exercises has rivaled the world’s classics in 
its hold upon the imagination and enterprise of humanity. 
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Loyola and his comrades (Xavier was one of them) set out 
to conquer the world, and every encouragement was given 
to them and their society. The expansion of the Jesuits was 
swift and marvellous, and before Loyola died in 1556 there 
were Jesuits in almost every country of the world. Foreign 
missions were the sphere originally contemplated by the 
founder, and Francis Xavier with consuming zeal and master- 
ful methods set out to compel eastern lands into the Catholic 
fold; but the society was so efficient that its labours were also 
directed to education and to war against the heretic. The 
methods of the Jesuits were militarist, and even in the six- 
teenth century they were not universally popular vwthin the 
Church, but in storm tactics against protestant heresy they 
were certainly effective. 

Inquisition. 

The tliird cause of the success of the counter-reformation 
is to be found in the weapon of the Inquisition. In 1542 
Cardinal Caraffa (aftcrwar(i Paul IV) succeeded in obtaining 
from Paul III the bull Licet ab imiio which founded the 
Roman Inquisition. Loyola devised a world mission for the 
re-establishment of the Catholic Church; Caraffa placed his 
faith in a robtist repression of the heretic. The Western 
Church never had scruples about the policy of coercion, 
and as far back as 1478 the Inquisition had been founded in 
Spain. It is not easy to write dispassionately on the methods 
which were used by inquisitors, Spanish or Roman, for their 
barbarity shocked an age that was used to suffering and 
intolerance. The secrecy that pervaded the tribunal, the 
inevitableness of conviction, the ingenuity of the tortures, 
have cast a blot of shame upon the record of the Church 
which sanctioned inhumanity. But the Inquisition had un- 
doubted success in attaining its ends, for there is a limit to 
the endurance of man, even when he is a heretic. 
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Censorship in Literature. 

The Catholic Church adopted a policy of censorship in 
literature for the faithful, wliich must be mentioned in any 
enumeration of counter-reformation methods; but protes- 
tantism and even national governments have from time to 
time pursued a like policy. The Council of Trent in 1562 
not only gave its imprimatvir to censorship but decreed that 
it shotild be more rigorously employed. The Tridentine 
Index had to ho enlarged if it was to be effective, and Pope 
Pius V appointed a “ congregation of the index ” w'hich has 
remained as a committee of the Church down to the present 
time. The questions involved in the Areopagitica need not 
now be discussed, but wliat is pertinent is the remark that 
whatever may have been the influence of the Index on the 
literature of the world it certainly made it more difficult for 
tlic loyal churchman to read books against which his Church 
had set its face. 

The Power of the Papacy. 

“ Luther saved the Church in the sixteenth century by 
dividing it ” are words that have been attributed to P^c 
Hyacinthe, and there is some truth in the daring generali- 
zation. The reformation was a spur to the Western Church 
and was the indirect means of rehabilitation. After the 
ecclesiastical revolt of the sixteenth century the face of 
Christendom was changed. There were Luthenm, Zwinglian, 
Calvinistic churches, all of them reformed churches, but 
th^ do not complete the roll— -tlic Catholic Church was also 
a reformed church. Had it not in some measure put its 
house in order, had it not quickened a loyalty that had almost 
died, had it not evolved a policy that took into cotisideration 
the moaning and movement of a new world, it could not have 
survived. It has been said that had the occupants of the 
papal see been equal to their office, the unity of the Church 
might have been preserved. But that is a generalization which 
is made up of a half-truth and a truism. The reformation 
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and the counter-reformation caimot be understood if they 
are regarded as escapades in the history of the Church. 
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PART V 


AFTER THE REFORMATION 




CHAPTER I 


The English Versions of the Bible 

In any consideration of our modem conceptions of Chris- 
tianity it is relevant to inquire into the nature of our knowledge 
of the documents from which our conceptions of it are derived. 
Is that knowledge direct? Is it complete? Is it accurate? Is 
there an]rthing distorting in the medium through which we 
know them? The answer to the first question is, for most of 
us, obviously in the negative. 'Fhc books which compose the 
Bible were written in Hebrew or Greek; and only a minority 
of Christians are acquainted with Grech, and a smaller minority 
with Hebrew. The large majority of Christians know the 
sacred books of their religion only through translations into 
their vernacular tongues. For us in h^ngland it is therefore 
pertinent to consider the character and value of the English 
translations of the Bible. 

Such an inquiry is stimulated when we realize that we have 
at the present day two different translations competing for 
our attentioxt — ^those which we know as the Authorized and 
the Revised Version respectively. The competition between 
these translations has led in the past to muc^ heated contro- 
versy, which, as usual, has darkened wisdom. There is no 
occasion for heat; but the answer to the questions we have 
put will only emerge from a consideration of their history. 

Three Periods of the English Bible. 

The history of the English Bible falls into three periods 
of very tineven length. There is first the period from the 
introduction of Christiamty into Saxon England to the eve 
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of the Reformatioii, say from 600 to 1500, during the whole 
of which period the Scriptures, so far as they were known at 
all, were known in hand-written copies (manuscripts). The 
second period is that from about 1500 to 1611, which opens 
with the events leading up to the production of Tyndale’s 
printed New Testament in 1525, and ends with the publica- 
tion of King James’s Bible (the Authorized Version) in 1611. 
The third is the period from 1611 to the publication of the 
Revised Version, of which the New Testament was given to 
the world in 1881 and the Old Testament in 1885. The last 
forty years is the period that has been at our disposal to 
estimate the work of the Victorian Revisers. 

First Period: 600-1500. 

The first period, long though it is, can for our present 
purpose be summarized very bridly. The official Bible through- 
out the whole period was the Latin Vulgate. Partial renderings 
into English are recorded from the seventh century; but no 
complete English Bible existed until near the end of the four- 
teenth. The outstanding points between tire conversion of 
England and the Nonnan Conquest are the metrical para- 
phrases attributed to Caedmon (late seventh century, though 
the exact date of the surviving representative of them is un- 
certain); Bede’s translation of St. John, and Alfred’s oi the 
Psalms, which have not come down to us; interlinear word- 
for-word glosses of the Latin text of the Gospels and the Psalm, 
of which the earliest are those inserted in the Canterbury 
Psalter (Cotton MS. Vesp. A.I., irinth century) and the Lindis- 
fame Gospels (tenth century); a translation of the Gospels, 
made in Wessex about the year 1000, and a paraphrase of the 
historical books of the Old Testament by iElfric, Abbot of 
Eynsham, about the same date. Then comes the Conquest, 
imposing a check on all English literature, which lasts imtil 
the revival of national spirit in tire fourteenth century. With 
this came a renewed demand for an acquaintance with the 
Scriptures in the native tongue; but tlte hwks most in request 
were, curiously enough, the Psabns and the Apocalypse, 
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Wyclif. 

A verse-by-verse translation of the Psalter, by Richard 
Rolle of Hampole, was eatremely popular; a French version 
of the Apocalypse made its appearance in English; and towards 
the end of the century we reach the Lollard controversy, which 
gave birth to the first complete English Bible, that of Wyclif. 
Of this it is sufficient to recall (i) that it was produced avowedly 
as part of the movement of protest against the Church of Rome; 
(a) that it was translated from the Latin, without reference to 
the original tongues; (3) that it had no influence, except 
possibly by the stimulus of its example, on the eventual Bible 
of England. The first edition of it appeared between the years 
1380 and 1384, during Wyclif’s life and under his inspiration, 
but whether any part of the actual translation was executed 
by him is uncertain. All that is known is that the greater part 
of the Old Testament was the work of one of his principal 
supporters, Nicholas Hereford. Shortly after Wyclif s death 
(1384) a revised edition was produced by one of his followers, 
who on circumstantial evidence has been identified with John 
Purvey. This seems to have circulated in large numbers and 
many copies arc still extant; but, as the Lollard controversy 
died down during the fifteenth century, the Wycliffite Bible 
fell into tlic background, and when the Reformation contro- 
versy began, the work had to be done over again. 

Wyclif 8 Bible, though a great historical event, and a credi- 
table performance for its age, laboured under several dis- 
advantages which disqualified it for a prolonged life. It was 
translateicl from the Latin, not from the original tongues; the 
English language was still in process of formation, and was 
not yet a first-rate vehicle of prose literature; the translation 
aimed at literalness, with little reference to English style; 
while the fact that copies could still onl^ be produced by 
hand limited its circulation. 

Second Period: 1500^-1611. 

All these disadvantages have disappeared when we reach 
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the second of our three periods, wliich begins \^ith William 
Tyndale («. 1490-1536). 

Tyndale. 

T^dale had, while at Oxford (where he graduated in 
1512), definitely associated himself with the party of oppo- 
sition to Rome; and like Wyclif he saw tliat an English 
translation of the Bible, widely circulated among the common 
people, would be a powerful weapon in the controversy. 
He had studied both Greek and Hebrew; and by 1520 at 
latest he had dedicated himself to this task. Failing to find 
the help he looked for from Bishop Tunstull of London, he 
left England in 1524, and completed the first stage of his 
work at Hamburg. His New Testament was printed in 1525, 
partly at Cologne and partly at Wonm, and late in that year 
or early in the next copies began to reach England. 

'lyrdale’s New Testament, the work of an avowed disciple 
of Luther, was bitterly opposed by the leaders of tire Church, 
and a great part of the first edition was bought up and destroyed 
by the Bishop of London; but the fire was now kindled, and 
there was no suppressing it. Other editions appeared in 1534, 
1535, and 1536; the Pentateuch, likewise translated by him, 
was printed in 1530, the Book of Jonah in 1531; and when he 
died the death of a martyr in 1536, he left behind him a trans- 
lation of the historical books of the Old 'Ik'stument, from 
Joshua to 2 CkromeUs^ subsequently printed in the Bible which 
passes under the name of Thomas Matthew. 

'lyndalc’s Bible, though incomplete, is one of the greatest 
landmarks in the history both of English religion and of English 
literature. As indicated above, it was free from the defects 
which hampered Wyclifs enterprise. It was printed, and there- 
fore could be multiplied indefinitely; it was translated direct from 
the original Hebrew and Greek, and therefore was more authen- 
tic; it was the work of a master of the English language who by 
his genius set a stamp upon that language which has never been 
obliterated. Though many revisions intervened between T^n- 
dale and the Authorised Version, Tyndalc'sstyle and a very huge 
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part of Tyndale’s language persisted through thevhole process.^ 
From 1535 to 1611 . 

The period which begins with 1535 and ends in 1611 is a 
story of successive revisions of the work of lyidale. It is only 
possible to eniuncrate briefly its principal stages. In 1535 
Miles Coverdale, Tyndale’s disciple, produced the first com" 
plete English Bible, the second edition of which, in 1537, was 
“ set forth witli the Kinges most gracious licence Matthew’s 
Bible, in the same year, was patronized by Cranmer and Crom- 
well; and in 1539, under the same authority, Coverdale pro- 
duced the Great Bible, which was officially ordered to be set 
up in every parish church. Seven editions of it between 1539 
and 1541 established the English Bible so firmly in the aflec- 
tions of the people tliat it could never again be shaken. During 
the Marian reaction the English refugees in Geneva produced 
a revision, with Puritan annotations, of the New Testament in 
1557 and of the whole Bible in 1560. This Bible was the first 
to be published in a handy form, suitable to private ownership 
and use; it was also the first to be printed in Roman type and 
to be divided into verses. Until superseded by the Authorized 
Version it continued to be the Bible of the people; while for 
oflicial purposes the Bishops’ Bible (1568) replaced the Great 
Bible. A Rormm Catholic version (New Testament at Rheims, 
1582, Old Testament at Douai, 1609) had small success, though 
some use of it was made by the company of translators appointed 
by King James, as a result of the Hampton Court Conference 
of 1604, to whom we owe the climax of this period of Bible 
translation, the Authorized Version of 1611. 

The Authorized Version. 

On the merits of the Authorized Version it would be super- 
fluous to dwell, or upon its unique and unbounded influence 
upon English language, English literature, and English religion. 

^ An interesting demonstration of this will be found in Th$ Burning 
of tht iVew Tutttmmt tramiated by William Tyndalt, 1525, bv A. W. rallsrd 
fOxford, 1926), with a facsimile of the unique fngment of ute uncompleted 
Cologne edition 
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It closed, finally and absolutely, nearly ninety years of refine- 
ment on the work of Tyndale. It made the Bible the treasured 
possession of the English people. What is relevant to our 
present purpose is to consider how this version, so firmly 
rooted and so deeply loved, has come within our own day to 
have its position diallcnged. 

Ttilrd Period: 1611-1885, Authorized to Revised. 

Briefly the causes which, after an interval of more than 
two and a half centuries, led to the production of a new English 
version were, in the case of the Old Testament, tlic advance 
of Hebrew scholarship, and in the case of the New Testament 
the increase of our knowledge of the original Greek text. As 
is explained in another chapter, the manuscripts of the Hebrew 
Bible are so imiform that ^e texts used by scholars to-day are 
substantially identical with those which lay before the trans- 
lators of i6ii; but our knowledge of Ilcbrcw has greatly 
advanced during the interval, and many passages which arc 
obscure or mistranslated in the Authorized Version are far 
better represented in the Revised. On this point there is little 
controversy, and the Revised Version of the Old Testament 
has in fact provoked little criticism. Partly this is to be 
accounted for on the ground that the Old Testament is less 
intimately familiar to the reader than the Gospels, so that 
there is less sense of revolt against the alteration of well-known 
passages; but it is more due to the fiict that the Old Testa- 
ment Revisers were able, without any sacrifice of their scholar- 
ship, to be more conservative than their New Testament 
colleagues felt themselves able to be. Where changes have 
been made, the gain to interpretation is generally so clear 
as to justify itself; and if the Old Testament stood by itself, 
it is likely that the Revised Vmion would have been accepted 
without serious difficulty. 

The Greek Text of the New Testament. 

With the New Testament the position is quhe diflerent; 
for the advance of scholarship has proved tx^ond a doubt 
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that the Gredc texts used by King James’s translators were very 
defective. The standard edition then available was that printed 
by Robert Esticnne in 1550; and this in turn rested in the 
main on the editions of Erasmus in 1516 (in which the Greek 
New Testament made its first appearance in print) and 1527* 
Now Erasmus’s first edition was based on the manuscripts 
which happened to lie ready to his hand at Basle. These 
were few in number and late in date, the manuscript mainly 
used for the Gospels being only of the fifteenth century. In 
his last revision (in 1527) he introduced a few readings from 
other manuscripts and from the Complutensian edition of 
Ximenes (1522); and Esticnne made use of some fifteen other 
manuscripts which were available for him at Paris; but sub- 
stantially it is true that the Greek texts accessible to all the 
English translators from 1525 to x6ii rested upon a few late 
manuscripts of no special quality. It was all that vras possible 
at the time. The editors had neither the time nor the oppor- 
tunity, even if they had rca)gnized the need, to search out 
the earliest manuscripts and to investigate their character. 

Accumulation of New Evidence. 

This was the work of the next two centuries and a half. 
Curiously enough, the first impulse to research was given only 
sixteen years after the appearance of the Authorized Version, 
when the Patriarch of Constantinople, Cyril Lucar, presented 
the Codex Alcxandrintis to Charles I. From this time we can 
date the zeal of Biblical scholars for the accumulation of evi- 
dence. Commencing with Walton’s Pul3rglot of 1657 (which 
contained the first collation of the Alexandrinus), a succession 
of editions followed throughout the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries, in which, while the text remained 
unchanged, the number of manuscripts recorded and collated 
increased in an ever-swelling stream. The climax may be said 
to have been reached by the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus 
by Tischendurf in 1859, and the publication of the Codex 
Vaticanus (which had b^ lying in the Vatican Library since 
aliout 1480) in 1868. Not that the accession of fresh authorities, 
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and even of important authorities, ended even then, or has 
ended yet; but already by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when the movement for a revision of the Authorized Version 
may be said to have commenced, scholars had before them, 
in place of the poor score of late Greek manuscripts and the 
printed Vulgate which lay before Estienne, hundred of Greek 
manuscripts ranging from the fourth centuiy downwards, to- 
gether with Latin, Syriac, Coptic, and other ancient translations. 
The time had come when dl this mass of evidence could be 
sifted and classified, and conclusions drawn as to its bearing 
on the true text of the New Testament. 

The Revised Version. 

It is not necessary (nor is there room) to review all the con- 
troversy which arose out of this process and raged round the 
Revised Version. The revision was put in hand in 1870; the 
New Testament appeared in 1881, the Old in 1885. The 
protagonists in the determination of the Greek text to be 
followed were Westcott and Hort, whose edition of the New 
Testament, published in 1881, was cpoch-makiirg in the history 
of the textual criticism of the Bible. Briefly, the conclusions 
put forward by them and now accepted by all scholars arc as 
follows. The great mass of our manuscripts represent (with 
many varieties of detail) a recension of the text which probably 
had its origin in the r^on of Antioch in tlic fourth century, 
and which, having been adopted by the Church of Constan- 
tinople, became the standard text of the Greek world. Over 
against this there is a relatively small minority of divergent 
manuscripts, the texts of which can, however, be shown by 
the evidence of the earliest Christian writers to go biick to an 
earlier date. Of the secondary character of the Byzantine 
text (which is that represented by the Authorized Version) 
doubt no longer exists. Critical discussion now centres on the 
character and comparative value of the small gnmp of manu- 
scripts and versions which preserve the earlier forms of text.* 

^ The results of a generation of criticism are matfisterially summed up 
and carried forward to further conclusions in Canon Streeter's recent work» 
Tfu Four GnipeU (London, 1924). 
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Early Families of Text. 

These authorities, being analysed, fall into groups vrhich 
can be associated, with greater or less certainty, with localities 
which were the main centres of Christianity in the early cen- 
turies of the Church. (1) Most prominent and distinct of all 
is the Egyptian group, headed by the great Codex Vaticanus 
and Codex Sinaiticus of the fourth century, the manuscripts 
known as L and T, the Coptic versions (especially the earliest, 
the Sahidic), and the quotations by Origen in his earlier works. 
Other manuscripts and Fathers show mixed texts, which can- 
not be discussed here, (a) Next comes the Soman group, 
represented by Codex Bezse and the Washington manuscript 
(in St. Mark only), both of the fifth century, the Old Latin 
version, and certain Fathers, notably Cyprian and Irenaeus. 
(3) Third is the Antioc/iian group, rq)re8ented by the Old 
Syriac version, with some support i^m the later Syriac ver- 
sions. (4) Recent criticism has made it probable that a local 
text associated with Ceesarea (where Origen lived in his later 
years, and where Pamphilus and Eusebius established a famous 
library) may be found in the manuscript known as @ (theta) 
and a cerUiin group of minuscules, and in the quotations in 
the later works of Origen. 

Wcstcott and Hort pinned thdr faith to the Egyptian group, 
to which they gave the name of Neutral, is being in their 
opinion, particularly in Codex Vaticanus, a text which had 
suffered little corruption. The divergent readings of the 
Roman and Antiochian texts (which th^ grouped together 
under the title of Western) th^ r^jarded as generally errors 
due to free handling by copyists. The Csesarean family had 
not then emerged into separate recognition. The Revised 
Version therefore, speaking quite broadly, represents a Greek 
text based upon a belief in the paramount excellence of the 
Egyptian group of authorities, and especially of the Codex 
Vaticanus. This contention has been to some extent mitigated 
by a fuller recognition of the fact that the readings of the other 
early groups deserve careful consideration and may not infire- 

4S 
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quently be authentic; but in the opinion of the present writer 
it still in the main holds the field. The texts of all these groups 
are old, and the readings attested by them certainly circulated 
in the early Church; but in the majority of cases internal 
evidence and the normal canons of textual criticism favour the 
Egyptian text. Nor is its superiority unnatural; for Alexandria 
was the home of Greric scholarship, and traditions of textual 
fidelity are likely to have been stronger there than elsewhere. 
This conclusion does not, however, preclude the possibility 
that the truth may occasionally be found elsewhere; and parti- 
cular weight naturally attaches to readings which are attested 
by two or more of the rival groups against Egypt. 

In the main, then, it must be recognized that the Revised 
Version of the New Testament (though, being the work of a 
committee, it docs not represent a whole-hearted adoption of 
the views above sumntarized) is superior to the Authorized 
as a representation of the original Greek text of the sacred 
books. Where it fails is on the literary or linguistic side. The 
Victorian scholars were not the equals, as masters of language, 
of the Jacobeans, who inherited from riteir '^Tudor predecessors 
a marvellous command of the English tongue. Scholarly 
accuracy is apt to skirt perilously near the borders of pedantry, 
and fidelity to the word may be unfaithfulness to the spirit. 
This tendency was accentuated by the addiction of the genera- 
tion to which the Revisers belonged to minute verbal criticism 
of Biblical texts. It was held that the same Creek word must 
always be represented by the same English word, lest false 
inferences should be drawn from the employment of different 
words. The Greek aorist tense must be represented by the 
*past definite’, although En^ish idiom often favours the 
imperfect. Further, the rules of classical Greek were applied 
too strictly to the Greek of the New Testament, the nature 
of which was less well knovrn than it has been since the dis- 
coveries of Greek papyri in Egypt have so immensely increased 
the material for the study of the 'common’ Greek of the 
Hellenistic world. 

These and similar critidsms have lent a substantial hacking 
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to the opposition which the Revised Version inevitably incurred 
from the natural dislike of the alteration of familiar passages. 
Unfortunately the amount of change, whether due to a real 
difference in the text translated or to the punctilious employ- 
ment of the same English to represent the same Greek in parallel 
passages, tvas very much greater in the Gospels, which are 
precisely the bools most familiar to the ordinary reader, and 
in which change is most resented. The Revision has therefore 
laboured imder a burden of unpopularity, much of which was 
unjust; and this has tended to obscure its great merits. In 
particular, many difEcult passages in the Epistles are made 
clearer in the Revised Version; and no reader of the New 
Testament who cares to know its real contents and its real 
meaning can afford to ignore it. The Authorixed Version 
remains an incomparable monument of English, and we trust 
it will never lose its hold on the English people until it is clear 
that the Revision has struck its roots equally deep. Even then 
it cannot wholly lose its value; for it has left an indelible mark 
on English language and literature, and, more than all, it 
made Great Britain a Bible-loving nation — a characteristic 
which, it is much to be hoped, will not be lost. 
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CHAPTER II 


Seventeenth-century Dissent : 
Jansenism and Puritanism 

The Revival of Augustioianism. 

In their origins Jansenism and Puritanism have much in 
common, for they both drew their inspiration from the Augus- 
tinianism revived by the sixteenth-century Reformation, They 
shared rigorist and ascetic elements, and they both narrowed 
the range of permissible aids to devotion. The best products 
of these movements show high seriousness and dislike of com- 
promise: as zealous minorities opposed to powerful and aristo- 
cratic State churches, both types of nonconformity appealed 
most strongly to the middle classes, whom they educated in 
habits of intellectual independence and self-respect. Jansenist 
and Puritan were the most consistent exponents of the indi- 
vidualism latent in the Protestant Reformation: in their more 
degenerate forms both were distinguished by sanctimonious- 
ness and the absence of a sense of humour. 

Origins of Jansenism and Molinism. 

In origin and early history Jansenism was academic. While 
studying at the University of Paris, a Dutchman, Cornelius 
Jansen (X585-1638), made the acquaintance of a Basque, 
Duvergier de Hauranne (1581-1643), better known as the Abb6 
de Saint Cyran. A common opposition to Jesuit practices and 
principles led the two students to discuss the project of a general 
reformation of Catholicism, which, they were led to believe, had 
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been corrupted by mediseval excrescences and must be restored 
to its apostolic simplicity and purity. Like Calvin and Luther 
before them, the two students found inspiration in the writings 
of St. Augustine, particularly in his writings on Grace, but 
unlik e Luther and Calvin, neither student had any intention 
of creating schism, the aim of both being to reform and restore 
Catholicism from within. The problem facing them was even 
more complicated than that which had confronted the Pro- 
testant reformers, for in the meantime the Council of Trent 
had attempted a codification of doctrine, and a great religious 
order had come into existence — ^the Society of Jesus. On the 
one hand, while the Council of Trent could not at any time 
have repudiated the doctrines of St. Augustine, it had declared 
the problem of predestination to be an insoluble one, and so 
had adopted a non-committal attitude on the subject of an 
important deduction made by Lutherans and more especially 
by Calvinists from the Pauline and Augustinian theories of 
Grace. On the other hand, the Jesuits, convinced that they 
owed no special allegiance to Augustinian or Thomist doctrines, 
were prepared to go outside the accepted bounds in their search 
for the elements of a practicable and flexible moral theology. 
A Jesuit theologian Louis Molina (1535-1601) taught, in the 
Portuguese imivcrsity of Evora, a theory of Grace according 
to which divine Grace was linked with human eflbrt: the two 
worked inseparably together: hence the name Congruism. 
This view was ably maintained in Molina’s De Uberi arbiirii 
cum gratia dams eoncordia (1588), a book attacked by Catholic 
and Protestant alike, not because it introduced the dement 
of freewill into rdigious aspiration but because, by insisting 
on the necessity for human co-operation with divine will in the 
process of salvation, it committed what to the sixteenth-cen- 
tury mentality was the most heinous possible offence, namdy, 
it limited or appeared to limit the omnipotence of God in His 
dealings with humanity. 

The doctrine of Congruism or Molinism was widdy taught 
by the Jesuits: it was the direct antithesis of the theory of 
Grace preached by both Dominicans and Calvinists, and was 
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distasteful to all Catholic theologians not influenced by the 
Jesuits. Molinism was thus regarded as a form of neo-Pela- 
gianism and veiy nearly incurred papal condemnation: the 
bull drawn up against it, however, was never promulgated 
because of the domestic misfortunes incurred by the Jesuits 
in the early years of the seventeenth century. Jansen and 
Duvergier de Hauraime were therefore concerned with a 
dualism which had been emphasized for the second time in 
one centiuy of religious thought — ^tlie dualism between an 
exclusive Grace, working on the Elect independently of human 
volition, thus achieving its triumphant results independently 
of human resistance or back-sliding; and, on the other 
hand, a congruent or concurrent Grace acting in conjunction 
with human effort and dependent for its permanence on the 
constant renewal of that effort. In the one view, salvation 
when acliieved is catadysmic and complete; in the other it is 
a process wherein the recipient of Grace co-operates for the 
acUevement of results tliat may afterwards be lost by negli- 
gence. 

Saint Gyran and Port Royal. 

The later careers of the two students were very different. 
Jansen returned to the Netherlands, where he became professor 
of theology at Louvain and afterwards Bishop of Ypres. Phleg- 
matic and conscientious, his interests were centred in academic 
questions of theology, and, though he kept up his corre- 
spondence with the more erratic Saint Cyran, he never 
thouglit of his views as other than strictly ortlrodox. To him, 
Christian doctrine was synonymous with the teaching of St. 
Augustine, on whose writings on Grace he compiled a laI)orious 
commentary, published two years after his death as the 
Augustinus. Saint Curran was destined to a less placid career. 
He became abh6 of Saint Cyran in Beny and incurred 
the hostility of Richelieu by his fervour, his independence, 
and his unremitting hostility to the Jesuits. When, in 1628, 
Angdlique Amauld transferred the head-quarters of Port Royal 
to Paris, he collaborated with her in the direction of tiud 
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conv^t and preached to the nuns a dismal predestinatian theo- 
logy in which he advocated for the few and fortunate Elect an 
attitude of gloomy seclusion from a sinful and doomed world. 
His fiery, uncompromismg personality gave force and con- 
viction to his views; Fort Royal thus became the centre of a 
revived Augustinianism by which Catholicism was to be 
purged and restored. In spite of the apparently negative ele- 
ment in his beliefs, St. Cyran was a great educator as well as 
theologian, for the ‘ little schools ’ of Port Royal date from 
his chaplauu^ in Ang^lique Arnauld’s convent: it was as 
educators and moralists that the Jansenists were most per- 
manently to influence France. Richelieu ordered Saint Cyran’s 
imprisojunent in 1638: the prisoner died shortly after his 
release in 1643. Saint Cyran’s was the personality that trans- 
formed the depressing and academic doctrines of Jansen into 
a militant faith. 

Arnauld and the Jesuits: the Five Propositions. 

Jansen’s book, published three years before (1640), had 
excited little comment, and though Saint Cyran had pro- 
foimdly influenced the community of Port Royal, it might well 
have seemed that his death destroyed any possibility of the 
creation of a Janscnist sect. Moreover, by 1643 the Jesuits 
had recovered much of thdr lost power in France, where there 
were many converts for Molinism as well as for the casuist 
principles which some Jesuits were applying to questions of 
practical morality. But in 1643 appeared a book which 
inaugurated a long and weary controversy, a controversy which 
served to bring into national prominence the distinctive doc- 
trines which Saint Cyran had already infused into Pott Royal. 
This was HntDe la Friqmae Communion, a book of disturbing 
interest to those Catholics who wished to make the best of 
both worlds, for it condemned the system current in some 
quarters whereby frequent communion was prescribed and 
practised as the best q>iritual rdgime for diminating frequent 
sin. Its author, Anthony Arnauld, was the brother of Angdlique 
Amauld and was the learned representative of a family which 
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had already distinguished itself by successful opposition to the 
Jesuits. Ainauld did not attack frequent communion (frequent 
communion was practised at Port Royal), but he insisted on 
a full realization of the solemnity of the sacrament and the 
necessity for complete spiritual purgation before its accep- 
tance. The book touched the Jesuits on a vital point — their 
willingness to compromise and sometimes equivocate in 
matters concerning the spiritual welfare of their flocks; hence 
the book may be considered a plea for the more rigorist inter- 
pretation of tlie duties of the believing Catholic. 

The Jesuits claimed that the De la FrSquente Communion 
was an attack on the Eucharist itself, a view not substantiated 
by an impartial reading of the book. When Amauld renewed 
his campaign by publishing an apologia for Jansen, attention 
was directed to the fountain-head of tlxe alleged heresy. The 
Avgustmus now came to be the centre of controversy and, 
with the help of the Syndic of the Faculty of Theology in the 
Sorbonne (an cx-Jesuit), five propositions were extracted by 
the Jesuits from Jansen’s book and declared heretical. The 
famous Five Propositions are as follows; 

X. There are certain divine a>mmandmcnts which it is 
impossible for the Just to obey as th^ have not stiflicicnt 
Grace. 

2. In the state of fallen xiature there can be no resistance 
to interior Grace. 

3. For merit or demerit, after the Fall, it is not necessary 
for man to have interior libetiy; it is enough that he be exempt 
from external constraint. 

4. The semi-Pciagians admit the necessity of an interior 
and prevenient Grace, even for the first aa of Grace, hut they 
were heretical in their view that this Grace could be controlled 
by the human will. 

5. It is a semi-Pclagian heresy to say that Clirist died for 
all men without exception. 

The elucidation of these propositions is complicated by 
the fact that two of diem are criticisms of other doctrines, 
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in this case semi-Pelagian, that is Molinist, doctrines. Hie 
first proposition simply asserts that human perfectibility is 
impossible: the second and third are based on the vievir that 
the divine decrees with respect to Grace have for their object 
not man before the Fall, but after it, in this respect diBFering 
from Calvinism, according to which these decrees are anterior 
to the Fall: in other words, while Calvinism is Supralapsarian, 
Jansenism is Infralapsarian, and attaches even more impor- 
tance than did Calvinism to the inevitable consequences of 
the original lapse from Grace. The fourth and fifth propo- 
sitions are condemnations of Molinism: the fourth denies any 
human co-operation in the working of divine Grace, and the 
fifrh, by implication, asserts the well-known doctrine pro- 
pounded in the Lambeth Articles (1595) that “ it is not in the 
will and power of every man to be saved Thus the Five 
Propositions attribute to God certain purposes directly conse- 
quent on tlie Fall: these purposes are carried out through 
Grace, and humanity is the passive material to which Grace 
is accorded or denied as God had foreordained since man’s 
lapse into sin. In other words, the Five Propositions proclaim 
Predestination, but not so complete nor logical a system of 
Predestination as that which had been propounded by Calvin, 
because while the ‘ assurance ’ of the Calvinist Elect is absolute 
and quite irrespective of Adam’s transgression, the assurance 
of the jansenist is more timid and precarious: it lacks the 
jubilation of the Calvinist and retains an element of fear; the 
saved must, as Pascal said, ” conserver cette crainte qui mod^ 
notre joie ”. If we judge the Jansenists by the Five Propositions 
alone, we can undetstand why they were termed “ Calvinists 
who go to Mass 

Pascal aad the Five Propositions. 

These doctrines were referred to the Vatican for emmin- 
ation and, after considerable delay, they were condemned by 
Pope Innocent X in a bull of May, 1653. Hence there came 
into existence in France a body of men and women united by 
thdr acceptance of a revived Augustinianism and branded by 
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thdr enemies the Jesiiits as the heretical sect of the Jansenists. 

It was Pascal who deiined, on behalf of his friends of Port 
Royal, the sense in which they could repudiate responsibility 
for the Five Propositions. The Pope, he declared, was justified 
in condemning the Five Propositions as heretical, but was 
wrong in thinking that they had ever been enunciated by 
Jansen. This repudiation may have savoured of sophistty, 
but at least it prevented the Jansenists from taking up a sepa- 
ratist position. Pascal’s attitude, however, makes it more 
dilHcult for the modern critic to determine how far the Five 
Propositions can be taken as the formulary of Jansenism, a 
difficulty intensified, in Pascal’s case, by the fact that on his 
death-bed the great defender of Port Royal is said to have 
repudiated the Jansenist conceptions of Grace. On the whole 
it may be asserted, fhst, that the Five Propasitions interpret 
rightly the main teachings of Jansen’s book; second, the 
Jansenists denied them because in their naked form they 
seemed to savour of non-Catholic doctrine, notably of Cal- 
vinism; and, third, that in their practice of a rigorous and 
somehow timorous morality, in their insistence on an exclusive 
and very arbitrary doctrine of .salvation, many Jansenists 
practised in their lives those very doctrines which, for the 
sake of avoiding scliism, tltcy considered themselves obliged 
to rq>udiatc. 

The Activities of Port Royal: a “ cas de conscience 

The years immediately following the papal condemnation 
of the Five Propositions are years of fruitful literary and edu- 
cational activity on the part of Port Royal and the Jansenists. 
There were at this time three Port Royals — the two religious 
communities, one in Paris, the other near Versailles, and an 
informal body of la3nmen, including Pascal, Antony Amauld, 
de Tillemont, and Nicole, which, rdter 1636, met together for 
devotion and discussion in a house overlooking the valley of 
Port Royal. Pascal joined this last-mentioned cozrununity in 
1655, the year when Amauld was expelled from the Faculy of 
Theology in the Sorboime on the ground of alleged heresies 
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in two letters relating to the Five Propositions, an expulsion 
due to the activities of the Jesuits. The Jesuits had now com- 
pletely discredited their opponents, but in his Lettres Pro- 
vinciales Pascal appealed, as no one had ever before appealed, 
to the public opinion of France, and by his searching invective 
and withering sarcasm brought permanent discreet on the 
lax morality of the Jesuit casuists. But the success of Pascal’s 
attack did not save Port Royal from persecution. Louis XIV, 
who began his reign in 1660, was by temperament hostile to 
anything savouring of heresy and resolved to tnaintai'n 
Catholicism in France undivided and undefiled. In 1661 
Pope Alexander VII was induced to assent to a formulary for 
imposition on all ecclesiastics, religious orders, and teachers in 
France: this formulary condenmcd the “ Five Propositions 
contained in the book of Jansen: these doctrines not being 
those of St. Augustine, whom Jansen misinterpreted ”. The 
nuns of Port Royal were given the alternative of signing the 
formulary or returning to their homes. Meanwhile, in 1660, 
the schools of Port Royal had been closed, and the death of 
Ang^lique Amauld in 1661 removed one of the inspirations of 
the movement. 'Phe so-called Peace of Clement EC (1669) 
allowed the nuns to sign ‘ sincerely ’ instead of * purely and 
simply ’, and the immediate success of this compromise is a 
tribute to tlie importance of terminology in the Catholic life 
of seventeenth-century France. For a few years the Jansenists 
were at peace: a peace based on nothing more substantial than 
a verbal quibble. 

The conferment of the archbishopric of Paris in 1695 on 
a prelate known to have Jansenist sympathies (Noailles) fore- 
shadowed the end of this period of peace, for it encouraged the 
Jansenists to renew the old and barren controversy whether 
the Five Propositions were in Jansen’s book or not. A definite 
step was taken when i cas dt comcmee was submitted to the 
archbishop: could a confessor absolve an ecclesiastic who 
condemned the Five Propositions but maintained ’ respect 
and silence ’ on the question of their attribution? This problem 
was ddmitcly answered in the bull Vineam Domini (1705), 
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wlierein Pope Clement XI condemned such * respectful 
silence At this point the question how far Jansenism could 
be tolerated was complicated by the Gallican policy of Louis 
XIV: the king disliked heretics, but he had himself endorsed 
a policy which controlled the acceptance in France of papal 
bulls: to concur in papal condemnation of the Jansenists was 
to go back on those veiy principles which he himself had so 
clearly enunciated. This is probably the only problem which 
Louis XIV never succeeded in solving, though in the vacil- 
lations of his last years one can detect a preference for ortho- 
doxy even at the expense of Gallicanism. The promulgation 
in 1713 of the bull Unigetdtus condemning the Riflexions 
tnortdes star Je Nouveau Testament of the Jansenist Qucsnel pre- 
cipitated a condict of national importance which was not 
ended by Louis’ deatli two years later. The Jansenists lost a 
leader by the desertion of Noailles in 1728, and thereafter the 
movement steadily declined, so that Jansimism survived as 
little more than a great tradition. The two cuuuiiuuitics of 
Port Royal had been dispersed by 1710. 

Jansenism in Perspective. 

Such, in very brief outline, is the external history of 
Jansenism in seventeenth-century France. The subject has 
long been familiar to English readers in the ample and fasci- 
nating pages of Saintc Beuve: its spirit can be fully appreciated 
in die writings of some of its greatest exponents, such as 
Pascal, Amauld, and Nicole. To the fervid Protestant, the 
movement has always had much to commend it, because 
Jansenism was so sharply opposed to the methods and doctrine 
of the Society of Jesus, and seemed to revive some of the most 
characteristic elements of the Protestant Reformation. A more 
balanced view recognizes that while tlic Jansenuts incarnated 
a high ideal, and did magnificent service as educators, th<y 
never possessed the sense of conviction and purpose which 
made Puritanism in England and America a great driving 
force; moreover, from the moment when they repudiated 
their own doctrines they forfeited whatever was consistent in 
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the teaching of Jansen and St. Cyran. At its best, Jansenism 
is not a particular theory of Grace but (as in Pascal) an actual 
experience of Grace: as expounded by lesser men, such as 
Amauld, it is dogmatic and militant, practically synonymous 
with anti-Jesuit propaganda. At its worst, it is egotistic and 
querulous, pessimist as well as puritanical, condemning the 
world as necessarily sinful and doomed, and imposing even on 
the Elect an attitude of self-distrust and apprehension. These 
last characteristics can be found in Nicole and Quesnel. 
Generally, the Jansenists as anti-mystics applied to the analysis 
of religious emotions the ruthlessly intellectual methods of 
Descartes; indeed they are the moralist Cartesians of the 
seventeenth century, rejecting every presupposition that could 
not satisfy the intellect, anatomizing every aspiration in order 
that its earthly elements might be laid bare, and seeking for 
certitude in realms where others find only hope. These quali- 
ties may explain why Jansenism did not exercise a permanent 
influence on a Catholic and Latin race: the traditions of 
mysticism were too strong. 

It may be added that the temporary importance of Jan- 
senism can be explained by a local cause. There was opposition 
to the Jesuits in the early years of the seventeenth century, 
but there was also, among the more thoughtful Catholics, a 
dislike of the libertine and agnostic tendencies so clearly 
marked in France at that time. The cultured scepticism of 
Montaigne had many exponents, because the genius of Mon- 
taigne was essentially French, and his vein of amused tolerance 
could be appreciated by educated men tempted to cynicism by 
the religious excesses from which Europe was slowly emanci- 
pating herself. At the same time, there became popular in 
Paris a fashionable libertinism and epicureanism, resulting 
frequently in open avowal of atheism. These were the phases 
through which cultured society was passing in the first half of 
the seventeenth century: the teaching of St. Francis of Sales, 
Cardiiud Berulle's Establishment of the Oratory, and the 
philanthropic activities of St. Vincent de Paul were each in 
turn counteracting forces. Th«a came Jansenism, with its 
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doubtful fonnulary, its foreign origins and superhuman ideals. 
The genius of Pascal conferred permanent distinction and 
honour on the movement: after his death, it resumed its 
dogmatic and militant character. It might conceivably have 
become the creed of a middle class, but outside of the lawyer 
&milies in Paris, there was no real middle class in France of 
the Anden Regime, and Jansenism was too academic and 
‘ difficult ’ ever to provide inspiration for any but a compara- 
tively small minority. 

Calvinism and the English Reformation. 

The earliest manifestations of dissent witliin the post- 
Reformation English Church were pleas for the admission of 
one or other of those foreign influences which had struggled 
for supremacy in the Anglican experiments of Edward Vi’s 
reign, pleas based on the assumption that the English Church 
was one of the ‘ Reformed ’ diurchcs. By ‘ Reformed ’ was 
meant the very definite disciplinary and doctrinal systems of 
the Swiss reformers as contrasted with the more loosely- 
defined Protestant Evangelidsm of Luther: this distinction 
was carefully preserved in the sixteenth century but has since 
been obscured, as evidenced by the use of the formal but mis- 
leading phrase ‘ Reformed Protestant ’ to designate the modem 
Church of England. One of the first instances of the assertion 
of ‘ Reformed ’ elements in the Anglican settlement is to be 
foimd in the Northampton Model, published in 1571. A service 
was here prescribed which allowed for the use of the Prayer 
Book, but insisted on the importance of regular preaching 
and the use of Calvin’s Catechism. 'Phis scheme provided 
also for a tribunal of discipline, composed of laymen and 
‘ ministers ’, empowered at regular intervals to inflict penalties 
on offenders: there were also provisions for week-day ‘ lec- 
tures ’ and prayer meetings (stigmatised later as * prophesy- 
ings ’). The Northampton Model is thus a plea for the restor- 
ation and <»tabliahment of the Calvinist clement in the English 
Reformation settlement. About this time also began the attempt 
of Archbishop Parker to eliminate all clergy who would not 
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accept the three vital things — ^the Prayer Book, the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and the Apparel: from the date of the enforce- 
ment of these requisites can be traced the steady divergence 
of the two separate strands in the English Reformation. In- 
sistence by Parker on the necessity for a hierarchy (this against 
the ‘ Reformed ’ view that all clergy are equal) and on the 
insufficiency of the Bible alone as an authority for discipline 
and ritual, served to give greater prominence and distinctiveness 
to the counter-propaganda waged by Thomas Cartwright, the 
Presbyterian professor of theology at Cambridge. The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge retained its Calvinism as its official 
religion until at least i59Si when its authorities forced a re- 
cantation from a yoimg Bachelor of Divinity named Barret, 
who was found guilty of preaching freedom of the will. This 
enforced recantation of views culled ‘ from the dung-hill of 
popery and pelagianism ’ led to a revival of the vexed question 
of ‘ assurance ’ in salvation: the fact that Barret should have 
incurred public censure for attacking this Calvinist conception 
and advocating in its stead a more liberal interpretation is a 
striking testimony to the deep-rooted Calvinism in the religious 
thought of many Elusabetlim divines, both Puritan and 
Anglican. The Lambeth Articles which followed on this 
dispute appeared to consecrate the Calvinist theory of pre- 
destination, but by that year (1595) churchmen were begin- 
ning to divide on this question, and thereafter the imofficial 
Lambeth Articles were invoked only by parties anxious to 
emphasize the reformed or Calvinist dement in Anglican 
doctrine. 

The Independents. 

The first plea for a churdi completely independoit of the 
State came from Robert Browne, who, in his preaching at 
Cambridge, repudiated holy orders and proposed to substitute 
self-governing religious communities for the State church. 
These views were in direct opposition to those of Cartwright, 
whose Calvinism involved very definite institutional principles: 
Browne was thus introducing an entirely new dement into the 
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controversy, and was disliked as much by Presbyterian as by 
Anglican. He had to take refuge in the Low Countries: his 
R^onmtion without Tarrying for Any, written at Middelburg, 
is a trumpet call for separation from an organized ‘ prelatic ’ 
church, and for adherence to the church as a spiritual, inde- 
pendent body. 

Thus by the end of Elizabeth’s reign there existed at least 
two distinct forms of dissent— namely, the Presbyterians, who 
worsliipped after the Genevan model, and the Independents, 
who rejected the traditional conceptions of ecclesiastical 
authority and had kinship with neither the Reformed nor the 
Evangelical churches of the Reformation. The distinction 
between these two has since been obscured by the common 
persecution from which tlicy suffered and by ^e joint enter- 
prises on which, for a time, they embarked, but it is essential 
to distinguisli them, llicir one point in conunon was insistence 
on the Scriptures as the sole authority in matters of discipline 
and doctrine. The Presbyterians had more in common with 
the Anglicans, for tlicsc two shared at that time (though in 
different proportions) allegiance to the Calvinist '^cories of 
assurance and predestination, and both accepted the ideal of 
the uniform, intolerant dmteh: moreover, the transition from 
Presbyterianism to Anglicanism was not an unnatural one, as 
witnessed in the career of James I of England. Charles I had 
this in common with at least one modem Anglican archbishop 
that he was baptized in a Prcsbjrtcrian edifice. But neither 
Anglican nor Presbyterian had any sympathy with the 
Independents, who inherited something of the old Lollard 
antagonism to the earthly, arrogant church. It was from 
Independency, not Presbyterianism, that English Puritanism 
was to draw its strength, for Presbyterianism was foreign and 
autocratic, while Independency was the reincarnation of the 
traditional discontent of the ‘small man’ anxious for the 
solace of a personal and intimate faith, and repelled by the 
spectacle of a wealthy, secular-mmded dturcih. The Inde- 
pendent is the spiritual descendant of the Lollard and the 
ancestor of the Wesleyan and Congregationalist. 
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Scottish Presb3rterianisin and English Puritanism; 

Contact and Contrast. 

In the early decades of the seventeenth century the Church 
of England moved swiftly and far from its Calvinist foster- 
mother: it was tlie work of Laud and the Arminians to rein- 
state the Catholic parentage. ‘ Arminian ’ became a con- 
veniently vague word for designating any one of three different 
things, namely, a believer in free-will theology, or a ‘ ritualist ’, 
or a sycophantic prelate: equally, the w'ord ‘ Puritan ’ or 
‘ Sectary ’ came to coimote all the multitudinous types of 
non-papist and non-pre8b}rterian opposition to the religious 
uniformity which Star Chamber and High Commission tried to 
enforce. It required contact with the more rigid Scottish 
Presbyterianism to reveal the distinctive characteristics of 
English dissent: tltis contact was effected when, ..1 1643, 
Scottish ministers came to London in order to give effect to 
the implications of the Solemn League and Covenant. Parlia- 
ment deputed to the Westminster Assembly the task of for- 
mulating an ecclesiastical system based “ on the word of God 
and the example of the best Reformed churches ” — a phrase 
sufficiently vague to obviate any possibility of Scottish dictation 
to England in matters of doctrine, though it is necessary to 
add that the Presbyterian was not the only seventeenth-century 
church which woidd have acquiesced in the exten.siun of its 
frontiers. The debates of the Westminster Assembly, however, 
served to bring out clearly the differences between Scottish 
Presbyterianisni and English Puritanism. The first was 
certainly based on tire model of a Reformed church, for in 
place of the old divine right of pope and priest it substituted 
the divine right of the Presbytery, while the second placed the 
laity on a parity with the clergy and repudiated the conception 
of human authority in matters of doctrine and discipline. 
There was soon evident, even in Parliament, an opposition to 
the Presbyterian claims, and though in Jtme, 1646, a Presby- 
terian system was established by Ordinance, Parliament re- 
tained adequate safeguards for secular supremacy in religious 
(Dsis) 44 
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matters. In effect the Ordinance was little more than a dead 
letter, for only in London and Essex was Presbyterianism ever 
popular. The Confession of Faith and the two Catechisms 
drawn up by the Assembly had few adherents. 

The Religious Settlement of the Commonwealth. 

Presbyterianism was nominally the form of church govern- 
ment between 1646 and 1660; nominally, because neither 
Cromwell nor the Army as a whole had much S5rmpathy with 
Calvinist ideals, and in England Presbyterian was a vague 
adjective applied to Independents and Baptists as well as to 
strict Calvinists. A Committee for Scandalous Ministers had 
been instituted to deprive the still loyal Anglican clergy and to 
substitute a * preaching ministry * in tlieir stead: in 1654 
committees of ‘ Triers ’ were appointed for the counties, their 
duties being to examine die qualifications of candidates for the 
ministry. Every effort wras noade to exclude from their bene- 
fices all clergy who had been ordained by bishops, but the 
Comnvissioners were empowered to pay a fraction of the value 
of sequestered livings to the wives of previous encumbents. 
While the mterrogatories of the ‘ Triers ’ were inquisitorial in 
the extreme, they were of a personal as muclt as a doctrinal 
character: Anglicans, Papists, and Quakers w'cre, of course, 
inadmissible, but otherwise there was considerable latitude and 
even divergence in the standards maintained by the * Triers ’ 
throughout the counties. It was a preaching and praying 
ministry that was intruded in these years: a few of tlieir 
number were illiterate: many were unfitted for a cure of souls: 
none was conunitted to any very clearly defined model of 
worship or doctrine, though Baxter’s system of voluntary 
associations for the maintcruince of discipline was adopted in 
many parts of England. Cromwell was, within limita, in favour 
of toleration and compreliension, but circumstances did not 
&vour such a policy. In 1657, however, the Jews were again 
admitted into England. 

Such, very briefly, was the Puritan religious settlemmt. 
It was not fiercely intolerant, if w‘e judge it by seventeenth- 
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century standards, but on the other hand it was anomalous 
and even chaotic. An attempt to define the religious views of 
the chief Puritan sects has to &ce similar confusions and 
inconsistencies. 

The Views of the Independents. 

The following were the main principles of the Independents 
as they were formulated in 1641: 

I. The Scriptures provide the sole ‘ canon and rule ’ in all 
matters relating to doctrine and worship. 

z. “ All ecclesiastical actions devised by ma n are to be 
excluded from the exercises of religion.” 

3. “ Every company, congregation, or assembly of true 
believers joining together according to the word of the Gospel 
in the tnie worship of God is a true, visible church of Christ.” 

4. Churches and congr^tions are all equal. 

5. The pastors, teachers, and ruling elders of particular 
congregations are the highest ofiicets in the church. 

6. licclesiastical officers cannot impose any bodily or 
pecuniary mulct on transgressors. The heaviest sentence that 
can he imposed by the church is to declare that an offender 
is no longer a member of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

7. The civil magistrates have supreme power over all 
churches within their dominions. 

To these views the Independents soon added a theory of 
toleration. This was first expounded in Roger Williams’ Tlu 
Blotniy Tenent of Pmeeufiori, a book which drew from Inde- 
pendent principles the logical deduction that as churches are 
spiritual entities, tlterc can be no legitimate interference by 
State or Gmrch in religious doctrines. For the cast-iron 
fonnulie of the Continental reformers, the Independents thus 
suhstitittcd a system which, at least in theory, allowed complete 
independence to each congregation and he^om of thought to 
individuals. 'Hie fact that the New Model army had a majority 
of Independents in its ranks ensured the triumph of Inde- 
pendency as the alternative to Presbyterianism, and this latitude 
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in religious matters was parallelled by a growing latitude in the 
political principles and panaceas that were urged on the nation 
in ever-growing ntunber after 1643. As Independency was an 
idealist, amorphous set of beliefs, so too were many of the 
political esepe^ents proposed during the years of the Civil 
Wars: indeed, there is an anarchic clement in the political 
thought of these years, due, not to the alleged democratic or 
republican elements in Presbyterianism, but to tlie far more 
radical and individualist tendencies of Independency. If 
Presbyterianism is taken to comiote a definite system of church 
government, then the word must be used very sparingly of 
English dissent after the Westminster Assembly. This view 
may bo illustrated by a reference to William Prynne, one of the 
few notable Englishmen of the period to whom the word 
Presbyterian can with any truth be applied. 

The Views of the Presbyterians as illustrated by 
Prynne. 

Pxynne loft ample literary evidence of his opinions. 'I'he 
appearance of women on the stage, the tvearing of ‘ love locks 
and the drinking of healths all alike iitcurred his vehement 
anathema: in these he was a Puritan, hut he hud some of the 
more constructive views of Presbjterianism. 'Phus in 1630 
he produced his Anti-Armmanisme, wherein he attacked t}i<‘ 
Pelagian heresies of Laud and his schml: the hook is one of 
the most emphatic assertions of predi^tinarian doctrine ever 
penned. Echoing the language of the 'Ihirty-ninc .Articles he 
declared that: 

“ 'I'he consideration of Predestination is full of sweet, 
pleasant and unspeakable comfort to all Chnlly {lersona in that 
it dotih establish their faith; confirm their assurantre of eternal 
salvation through Christ, and fervently kindle their love 
towards God. And that it is dangerous to none hut curious or 
carnal persons lacking the spirit of Christ.*' 

In his Perpelmtie cf a Regenerate Man's Estate he cmphasheetl 
the imperisluble nature of salvation when once achieved. 
Otherwise, he asks, what man would trouble himself to live 
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the moral life? “ If ministers should preach that true Grace 
is of a corruptible and fading nature, that it is such a thing as 
may be lost when once it is obtained, who is there that would 
seek or respect it?” 

The full implications of seventeenth-century Presby- 
terianism can be traced in the successive stages of Piynne’s 
close-cropped and scripturient career. It first showed itself 
in opposition to the engines of Stuart and Laudian despotism: 
it was revolted by the constitutional license which ended in 
tlic execution of Charles: it was the main inspiration of his 
opposition to the constitutional experiments of the Common- 
wealtli, and it survived in the welcome which he extended to 
the restored Charles II. His Sovereign Antidote (1642) claimed 
that the King is bound by contract — ^in England it is the 
coronation oath: violation of this oath and declaration of war 
on parliament and kingdom justifies the subject in resorting to 
arms. Within a few years Pryiuie is found writing numerous 
appeals for the retention of some essentials: in 1648 he wrote 
his Plea for the I^rds, and in common with the Scottish Pres- 
byterians he strongly opposed the execution of the King. In 
Levellers J^elled he denounced the extreme views of John 
Lilbume, insisting on the necessity for the conservation of 
hereditary and aristocratic elements in the constitution. Oppo- 
sition to the autocratic rule of Cromwell led to his imprison- 
ment during the greater part of the Commonwealth period. 
His consistent stand for monarchy and constitutional tradition 
earned for him his appointment as Keeper of the Records after 
the Kvaturation. 

Baxter: the Fifth Monarchy Men. 

But Prynne is not typical of English Puritanism. English 
dissent was nwinly individualist and personal: the claims of 
the church as an institution were denied, tradition as well as 
authority was suspect, and the spiritual life began and ended 
in the intimacies of the soul. Here one may note a certain 
egotism, not always unplcasing: it is to be seen at its best in 
some of the greater Puritan moralists, like Baxter, who early 
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in life developed habits of close introspection. Recording the 
sinfulness of his childhood days in Shropshire, he mentions 
how he robbed orchards, listened to idle tales, and took pride 
in his schoolmaster’s commendations. When fourteen years 
of age “ it pleased God that he met with Parsons of Resolution 
(as corrected by Bunny) ”, and from that moment he realized 
that God had thoroughly awakened his soul. “ Meeting 
afterwards with Dr. Sibbes’ Bruised Reed, he found that it 
opened more of the love of God to him ”. (Calamy, Ahridfte- 
went.) This intense solicitude for the salvation of the soul is 
the inspiration of the two great classics of English Puritanism — 
Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting Rest and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro~ 
gress. At tunes this introspection becomes hypochondria; 
a sense of proportion was inevitably lost by men who could 
never think of the spiritual life as other than a solitary battle 
against almost hopeless odds. As a remedy against uncertainty, 
Baxter enjoined “ self-examination, or the serious and diligent 
trying of a man’s heart by the rule of scripture Later in life 
he devised more concrete remedies; his Preservations against 
Melancholy and Over-muh Sorrow contains several practicable 
recipes, mostly of a dietary character — “ those that have hot 
and dry bodies ”, he wrote, “ should avoid fasting and eat as 
much as they can well digest ... of boiled burrage, lettuce, 
and stewed prunes By such means were the ‘ decayed pro- 
fessors ’ to be restored to spiritual health. 

The Fifth Monarchy Men provide some interesting 
examples of the implications of this individualism. The views 
of this curious sect may be gleaned from the works of John 
Rogers (1637-65), who received Presbyterian ordination in 
1647, but afterwards joined the Fifth Monarchy Men. In 
Bethshmesh (i65i'-2) he maintained that only indepundunt 
churches were true churches, that they were subordinate to 
none but Christ, and that they could retain their purity only 
by remaining separate from ‘ the world’s false ways ’. Presby- 
terians he r^iarded as no better than Roman Catholics in 
doctrine and discipline. Women, he argued, may be oiBce- 
holders in the church. In his Sqpir, published in 1653, lie 
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showed an advance from Ind^endency to the characteristic 
Fifth Monarchy doctrines, for therein he attacked clergy, 
tithes, and lawyers: pleaded for an aggressive foreign polity 
inspired by Protestant principles: and called for the abolition 
of all ‘ Norman and Babylonian yokes The destruction of 
‘ Norman lawyers ’ and national churches was to precede the 
establishment of that Millennium of which the Fifth Monarchy 
Men were the prophets: “ Schoolboys look after holidajrs: 
worldly men after rent days: chapmen after market days: 
travellers after fair days: professors after Lord’s Days: and 
the people of God long after those days of Christ, viz. the end 
of the four monarchies [the Assyrian, Persian, Macedonian, 
and Roman] that the Fifth may come wherein Christ and his 
saints shall rule the world.” It is of interest that much of 
Rogers’ polemical work was carried on against the Presby- 
terian Zachary Crofton, who before the Restoration was 
imprisoned for preaching in favour of Monarchy. After the 
Restoration, Rogers had to seek refuge in Holland, whUe his 
old enemy Crofton was again imprisoned, this time for preach* 
mg in favour of the Solemn League and Covenant. 

Miltoa and English Puritanism. 

As the Jansenist principles find their highest expression in 
Pascal, SO the essentials of Independency were transmuted by 
Milton into soaring ideals of liberty springing from virtue. 
Milton expounds much that is of permanent value in the ideals 
of Independency. Liberty he regarded not as mere freedom 
fr<»m restraint, not as whatever ‘ the law hath prajtermitted ’, 
but as a positive quality of character to be fostered by right 
thinking and right teaching. “ Real and substantial liberty,” 
he wrote in his Second Defence of the People of England, ” is 
rather to be sought from within than from without: its existence 
depends on sobriety of conduct and integrity of life.” In his 
Tenure of Kings and Magisirates he declared that ” none can 
love freedom heartily but good men: the rest love not freedom, 
but license "nie Miltonic virtue is not ‘ fugitive and 
cloistered but active and militant: the life of the good man 
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is a struggle in the open against a world wherein sin is pre- 
dominant. In such a struggle victory falls only to the Elect, 
an Elect not preordained by fortuitous decree, but rathca: 
purified and refined from the dross of human life — “ God 
more esteems the growth and completing of one virtuous 
person than the restraint of ten vicious.” Superstition and 
passivity were the two converse qualities of the moral training 
and the constructive, self-conscious virtue which hlilton re- 
quired in both subject and ruler: the prerogative of sovereignty 
was for a spirit of the greatest size and divincst mettle 
the end of secular education was to enable the subject “ to 
perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and war ”. hlonarchy is only 
for the servile: of all govcnunents, a commonwealth makes the 
people “ flourishing, virtuous, noble, and high-spirited ”. 
More than any other Puritan writer, Milton emphasizes the 
value of self-respect — “ the pious and just honouring of our- 
selves, whence every laudable and worthy enterprise issues 
forth ”. In emergency, the Miltonic liberty might be imposed 
from above on those who had failed to achieve it for them- 
selves; on the eve of the Restoration the poet still hoped tliat 
Englishmen would recover their senses, and that if they would 
not accept ‘ liberty ’ it should be forced upon them by Monk’s 
“ faithful, veteran army ”. lire history of the Puritarrs in the 
American colonics provides the best illustration of tliis har- 
monious mingling of idealism with force. 

The Quakers and Perpetual Peace. 

'Ihe thesis has here been maintained tliat English Puri- 
tanism became self-conscious and national during the years 
immediately following the Westminster Assembly, and that 
in these years it abandoned the Calvinist and foreign elements 
of which the Scottish Presbyterians were the must distinctive 
representatives. The rise of tlic Quakers is an instance of this 
reaction from the rigid formalism of the Reformed churches. 
The excesses of which many of the early Quakers were guilty 
aroused opposition, and the enthusiasm of the Friends was as 
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suspect to the Independent as it was to the Anglican, but the 
Quakers were the personification of that intense spiritual 
fervour which could never accommodate itself with the tra- 
ditional ritual of a State church. In at least one respect the 
Quakers made a remarkable contribution to the thought of the 
seventeenth century. Like the Mennonites they were Pacifists, 
but at least two of their number advanced far from a merely 
negative attitude and propounded theories of perpetual peace. 
In his Essay towards the present and future peace of Europe 
William Penn showed that the truest means to peace was 
justice, not war. Starting from the conception of government 
as an expedient of justice devised by man to avoid the evils of 
the state of nature, Penn called upon the princes and states 
of Europe “ to agree to meet by their stated deputies in a 
general diet, estates, or parliament, and there establish rules 
of justice for sovereign princes to observe one to another: and 
thus to meet yearly or once in two or three years at furthest 
. . . and to be styled the Sovereign or Imperial Diet, Parlia- 
ment or State of Europe: bdfore which sovereign assembly 
should be brought all differences depending between one 
sovereign and another that caimot be made up by private 
embassies: and that if any of the sovereignties that constitute 
these imperial states shall refuse to submit their claim or pre- 
tensions to them, or to abide and perform the judgment 
thereof, ... all the other sovereignties united as one strength 
shall compel the submission and performance of the sen- 
tence.” Penn thus proposed a scheme of international arbi- 
tration similar to that of the Huguenot Sully. Of all the seven- 
teenth-century sects, the Quakers were the most consistent 
exponents of irenist principles. Penn’s scheme was further 
amplified by John Bellers who, in Some Reasons for an European 
State, proclaimed a principle not yet fuUy admitted in modem 
times: “ It would be mudi more glorious for a Prince to build 
palaces, hospitals, bridges, and make rivers navigable, and to 
increase the number of his people, than by pouring out human 
blood as water to invade his neighbours.” This humanitarian 
element is seldom lost sight of in Quaker writings: it is notably 
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absent from the general literature of the seventeenth century. 

Restoration Puritanism: John Flavdil. 

The Restoration, in re-establishing an Anglican settle- 
ment, introduced a policy of intolerance which drove into 
penury and exile many of the most spiritual-minded men of 
the age. Of those who suffered by this ecclesiastical legislation, 
the Presbyterians had perhaps the best grounds for complaint, 
for it was they who had helped to reinstate Charles, and they 
could claim, with some justice, that the Solemn League and 
Covenant was still (in 1660) a valid compact. They were 
intolerant, but they ^d not have a monopoly in that respect. 
It was otherwise with the mass of English Puritans. They 
were not so distinguished by zeal for uniformity as were the 
Presbyterians, and the best of them had much in common with 
latitu^arian Anglicans and with the tolerant, liberal thinkers 
known as the Cambridge Platonists. It was Sheldon who 
completed the work of Whitgift and Laud — the work of 
creating an enlightened and indignant dissent, entbittered by 
the harsh lessons of experience. 'Fhe loss which thereby 
accrued to the English church can be adequately guessed from 
the depths to which official Anglicanism sank in the succeed- 
ing century. It was a misfortune as well as a mistake to stig- 
matize English dissent as ‘ Presbyterian ’, and it was equally 
imfortunatc that the question of toleration was complicated 
by the apparent necessity for anti-papist legislation. But even 
in Charles IPs reign the change for the better Iwgan: the 
nation was not yet ready for the Declarations of Indulgence, 
but the loyalty of Nonconformists was proved beyond tjues- 
tion, and after the third Dutch War (1672-8) the temper of 
the nation was distinctly pro-Dutch and anti-French. By the 
fusion of national aspirations into anti-French and anti-papist 
channels, it was at la.st recognized that Nonconformists were 
not necessarily a political danger, and the Toleration Act of 
1689 granted to the dissenters that tardy and moderate toler- 
ation which, except for a short interval in Anne’s reign, pro- 
tected them throughout the eighteenth century. 
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It may be noted that the Puritanism of post-Restoration 
days shows an abandonment of some of the narrower features 
which had once characterized it. It would be easy to illustrate 
this from Baxter: it can be seen also in the work of such 
less-known men as John Flavell (i630?-r69i) and Peter Sterry, 
one of Cromwell’s chaplains, who survived to 1672. Flavell 
was one of the ministers deprived at the Restoration who 
appears thereafter to have continued his pastorate surrep- 
titiously. In 1669 he published his Hushandry Spiritualised or 
the Heavenly Use of EartMy Things, an interesting contribution 
to Puritan mysticism, based on the view that the deepest moral 
lessons may be derived from the sympathetic contemplation 
of the humblest natural objects — “ to make a ladder out of 
earthly materials for the raising of ourselves up to Heaven is 
the art of arts ”. “ The world below,” he writes, “ is a glass 
to discover tlie world above. . . . The irrational and inanimate 
as well as rational creatures have a language and, though not 
by articulate speech, yet in a metaphorical sense they preach 
unto man tlic wisdom, power, and goodness of God.” 

“ Birds, beasts and trees 
Teach mysteries 
If sinners be not blocks. 

They '11 quickly mend 
When God doth send 
Teachers in droves and flocks.” 

Peter Sterry. 

Flavell’s interpretation of nature has few counterparts in 
seventeenth-century literature except among the Cambridge 
Platonists. One of the latter was the Puritan Sterry who is 
known for his Discourse of the Freedom of the Will, first 
published in 1675. Amid much confused thinking, one can 
detect in this book some of the rarer characteristics dis- 
tinguishing the later Ihiritan divines, for Sterry was a mystic 
and, like his fellow Platonist Heruy More, he found in nature 
many firings answering to Iris deepest spiritual needs. Pascal 
had declared “ le silence de ces espaces infinis m’efiraie 
Steny delights in the hannony of the infinite: 
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“ Every degree of being, as it is a part of the whole, is a 
divine variety springing from and comprehended in the unity 
of the whole. ... In what way, or by what force othenvise 
shall each part be figured, bounded, acted to an agrceableness 
and correspondency with all the other parts that the universal 
music may be full and entire? 

“ I only offer it now to thy thoughts . . . whether all that 
which we call materiality and corporeity do not by the charms 
of this music awaken into a divine company of beautiful spirits. 
. . . Dr. More scemeth to me like a prophet as well as a poet 
to sing this mystery. ... He that in a clear evening fixetlt 
his eye on the firmament above him beholdcth by degrees 
inniunerable stars with springing lights sparkling fortli upon 
him. If God lift up a little of his veil and by the least glimpses 
of his bared face enlighten and attract the eye of our soul to a 
fixed view of Himself, with what divine raptures do we see the 
eternal truths of things, in their sweetest lights, springing and 
sparkling upon us, besetting us round in that firmament of tlic 
divine essence, as a crown of incorruptible glory.” 

English Puritanism: a General Estimate. 

With all their confusion of thought, Flavcll and Stony are 
witnesses to the advance made by English Puritanism from the 
spiritual impenetrability of the Protestant Reformation, for 
th(^ were struggling to evolve an interpretation of nature such 
as did not find coherent expression till nearly a century later. 
The characteristic of the sixteenth-century mentality as 
revealed in the Protestant Reformatiem is Finittide—thc 
attitude of mind which rests content tvith an academic fomiulu 
and regards all revelation and knowledge as declared fur 
eternity in one book. To go beyond formulae and ksiks in 
order to seek fur spiritual truth in the realms of nature was 
indeed to break fresh ground. A true estimate of English 
Puritanism will emplrasize its luirrowncss, its intense egotism, 
and its tendency to sanctimoniousness: such an catimatc will 
instance English Puritanism as a good example of die auiarchy 
which may follow a literal application of the Protestant 
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principle of individual intetpretation of the Bible, but no true 
estimate will deny that Puritanism, in some of its best 
manifestations, revealed traces of the finer religious instincts 
of reverence, humility, and the desire to understand. It is 
true that these qualities have to be sought for in more 
recondite quarters: in seventeenth-century England they may 
be found not on the high-roads of conformity or controversy, 
but in the by-ways of Cambridge Platonism and Restoration 
Puritanism. 

In conclusion, however, it may be suggested that it is 
neither in enlightenment nor in spiritual discovery that the 
real influence of Puritanism is to be sought, but rather in its 
literal application of the Reformation principle of the priest- 
hood of all believers. While the dangers inherent in this 
doctrine were fully experienced in the national crises through 
which England passed in the seventeenth century, the 
application of the principle could not but help to encourage 
an attitude of responsibility and independence in those middle 
classes from which Puritanism drew its strength. Men who 
might otherwise have relied solely on the priest and the 
confessional, or have acquiesced in that complete surrender 
of personality which participation in a traditional ritual may 
induce, were accustomed in the more informal atmosphere 
of the Puritan community to think of the religious life in terms 
of temptation, struggle, and conscience. It is inevitable that 
men who think and speak in such terms shall be specially 
liable to the accusation of hypocrisy, but this attitude to life 
may at least foster the quality of Integrity— an invariable and 
at times almost formidable Integrity, often relegated in public 
life to an obsairc background by more picturesque and 
specious qualities, but an Integrity which still provides the 
mainspring of much that is characteristic and permanent in 
British character. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Eighteenth Century 

Action and Reaction. 

The division of time into centuries though arbitrary has 
more than practical advantages. The historian, lookup back 
across the ages, is often able to sum up general movements of 
human life and thought in a series of judgments corresponding 
roughly with the centuries themselves. These judgments are, 
of course, never exhaustive; from their nature they cannot 
be. Nevertheless they are of value as milestones on a long 
road sometimes of progress, at other times of retrogression. 
The fifteenth century, for instance, saw the discovery of two 
new worlds, one spiritual — ^the literatures of Greece and Rome; 
the other physical — America and the sea-route to India. The 
sixteenth century was the age of the Reformation. Wars of 
religion fur many years dominated the movements and politics 
of the century that followed. With the cessation of these wars, 
including in the term the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
there came upon all Europe at the end of the seventeenth 
century a time of spiritual fatigue, the natural reaction from 
the exultation of the Reformation and the G>unter Reforma- 
tion, and from the passion of the wars of religion. In England 
we nrust add the reactions from the rigid rule of the Puritans, 
'fhe wcjiriness extended not merely to the affsirs of the Church 
but into the politics and civil life of men. Of its reactions 
nutlung is more remarkable than the exptdsion of the Jesuits 
by the popes themselves. One mark of the weariness was the 
inability to discern the signs of the times. The rise of the new 
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industrialism, which began in England about 1760, was un- 
marked in the Church; only rarely a new church or a new 
school was built to meet the needs of the new populations. To 
the student of the eighteenth century a distii^pishing token is 
the intensity with which the age interested itself in what are 
now seen to have been the merest trifles, the blindness it dis- 
played to the great elemental forces working below the surface. 
Its history, imlil stung into reality by the great fact of the 
French Revolution, too often disgusts by the pettiness of its 
political cabals and the grossness of its financial abuses, by the 
light-heartedness with which it launched into wars of almost 
annual recurrence, by the brutality of its V'gal sptems, and 
by the insufFerable arrogance with which a landed class, 
wrapped up in their pleasures, resisted or mutilated, when they 
could not rqect, every moventent tovrards reform, and above 
all by the indifference of the Church to these abuses and 
crimes. 

Equally remarkable was the blindness of the century in 
the world of ideas and social life. Absence of foresight was 
the characteristic of the age, the natural result of its constant 
policy — trcmquilla non movere. The unexpectedness with which 
the French Revolution burst upon the world is one of the 
commonplaces of history, but this very unexpectedness is at 
the same time the demonstration of tlte blindness of the cen- 
tury to the latent forces of which it was the eruption. In linglish 
political life the same blindness was seen in the reign of a 
dreary toryism which resisted all change simply bccatise it 
was change. And because the deeper things were hidden from 
its eyes tliu eighteenth century concerned itself with the super- 
ficial facts of life, whose picturcstpie, elegant charm has so 
fascinated novelists and historians that wc sometimes forget 
that the eighteenth century will be for ever memorable, not 
bccatise of its beaux, whether at Bath or Versailles, its wits, 
its exquisite manners, its salons, its delightful dilettanteism, 
but because of the revolutionary forces that, unknown to itself, 
were maturing within its womb. 

No movement of religion or thought can escape from the 
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influence of its environment, and religious life and thought 
in the eighteenth century was no exception to the rule. In its 
main outline the century expressed, as we have seen, a spiritual 
weariness, but out of this there burst in England in the second 
half of the century the great reaction which we call Methodism; 
and in Germany, not yet recovered from the wounds inflicted 
upon it by the Thirty Years’ War, we see the rise of Pietism. 

Spiritual Fatigue. 

There are other facts wliich should be taken into account 
in any survey of the religious life of the age. First and fore- 
most we must put the absence of all spiritual message in the 
Church itself. In France the Church never sank to a lower 
level of absolute worldliness; the appalling licence of the 
Court of Louis XV was almost matched by the licence of many 
of its bishops and abbots. The wealthier monasteries, often 
granted in commendam to courtiers and politicians, had become 
a scandal; Jansenism, which had in it many dements of the 
spiritual, was crushed out both in France and Holland. In 
England even the nobler men in the Church, its Seekers and 
Butlers, seem to have been unconscious of any higher source 
of inspiration than reasonableness and moderation. Butler 
himself for the major part of his life was an absentee from his 
see. In this absence of spiritual vision the Church of England 
proved herself on the same low levd as the age before which 
she should have uphdd the ideals of the Cross. Instead of the 
great religious and political ideas of the seventeenth century 
we have the age of Walpole and the Pelhams, an age in which 
idealism and sclf-sacriflcc, with one or two great exceptions, 
have given place to the reign of bribery and corruption. The 
forces which had produced the religious struggles of the 
previous century had become exhausted, and had produced, 
partly by reaction, a hard uninspiring materialism, oppor- 
tunist in its methods, destitute of aU the nobler, ideal elements 
of life, and, in consequence, fatally degraded in its standards 
of religion and ethics. As Mark Pattison points out, “ the 
genuine Anglican omits the period from the history of the 

(D«S) 48 
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Church altogether There is scarcely a religious work of the 
age, apart from Law’s Serious Call and Butler’s Anah^, which 
will live. Even Wesley’s Sermons are only kept alive by legal 
means. Compared with the seventeenth century its religious 
writings are unspeakably dull, covered with a thick dust of 
dogmatism or vanished controversy. On all sides the age was 
one of inertia, of the absence of ‘ visions ’, and of consequent 
spiritual sterility. As is usually the case in a materialistic age 
where reason becomes the substitute for faith, we note the 
rapid disappearance, even in the leaders of the Church, of 
doctrinal teaching, and the conversion of Christianity into a 
mere system of morality. The natural consequences followed. 
The substitution of a moral for the supernatural basis of 
religion led to the decay of morality itself. The Church prided 
itself upon its elimination of ‘ enthusiasm ’, and upon its 
practical tendencies; the real result was extraordinar)' coarse- 
ness and inefEciency in all departments of life, and in the 
Church itself a lifelcssness which congratulated itself upon 
having found a half-way house between Atheisnt and Athan- 
asianism. 

Philosophic Rationalism. 

English philosophy — Cleaving out Berkeley, wlwwe afHnitics 
were rather with Malebranche than with his contemporaries 
— poetry and religion were all alike dominated by the same 
visionlcss matcri^ism. In the sphere of thought this called 
itself rationalism. In the sphere of religion this rationalism- ■ 
we use the word in its better meaning as the attentpt to found 
religion upon reason — ^resolved itself into a self-complacency 
that was unconscious of the fact of sin, and, therefore, of the 
need of a Saviour, that masqueraded as theoretical Deism, or 
as a benevolent neutrality betw'cen rival religions. Nowhere 
was rationalism more influential than in tltc nrmconformist 
diurches, many of which all over England, especially after 
the meeting at Salter’s Hall in 1719, lapsed from their seven- 
teenth-century Presbyterian or Independent character into 
unitarianism or sodnianism. An eighteenth-century Bunyan 
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would have been a literary miracle. Even poetry, under ration- 
alist influence, became so intensely didactic — Essays on 
Man ”, “ Vanity of Human Wishes ”, and the like — as to lose 
all its lyrical and natural notes. Turn where we will we see 
upward longing lost in a destructive, materialistic satisfaction 
with a level of effort or attainment that at the utmost was but 
decent mediocrity, perfect contentment with the best of all 
possible worlds. Even the crime of slavery, the appalling 
prisons, the miseries of the poor were ofiicidly unnoticed by 
the Church; for the first beginnings of their redress we must 
look outside the Church to individuals like John Howard, or 
to the Quakers. 

Ratiocination — Introspection. 

Wc may consider the characteristics of the age from another 
angle. In the sphere of thought we see a complete lack of 
spiritual discernment, for the waking of Kant from his dog- 
matic slumbers and the consequent new outlook that he gave 
to philosophy, though chronologically in this century, in their 
effect belong to the next age. The mediaeval philosophers had 
tried to reduce the a>mplcxitics of knowlec^e and of life into 
one harmonious whole in wluch faith and reason would find 
full reconciliation. The eighteenth-century philosopher on 
the contrary was chiefly engaged in looking into himself, 
analj'sing his owit feelings, imconscious that the ultimate issue 
of his ratiocination would be the destruction of the unity of 
the very self that he was seeking to contemplate. This cold 
introspection took many forma. In the realm of pure thought 
the theories of Ix>cke, inteiukd at first to be the application 
of reason in elucidation and defence of Qiristianity, gradually 
developed into the scepticism of Hume. In the Church theo- 
logy became conscious that fiuth and reason, in spite of the 
good intentions of the ecclesiastical controversialists, were 
becoming sundered, even antagonistic. But instead of the 
great architectonic vindication of their union whidi had been 
die work of Aqittnas, it produced only polemics in which too 
often, as with Hoadley, the Chundunan only differed from the 
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Deist in the number of articles in his creed. Apologists without 
vision in their efforts to chisel Christianity into an intelligible 
human system deprived it of all life; th^ forgot tliat Chris- 
tianity, if true to its genitis and history, should always be 
attaddng the gates of hell ratlier than sheltering behind the 
walls of syllogisms. Even Butler’s Analogy, with all its force 
of argument, is an exhibition of Christianity upon its last line 
of defence, as indeed to Butler’s pessimistic mind it wtmld 
appear to l^ve been. Not with such a theory of Probabilism, 
nor with a system of purely external evidences, had the Church 
won its ancient conquests. A Butler goii^ to the stiikc is in- 
conceivable; enlightened self-interest would not lead tliat 
way. 

Mediaeval Solidarity. 

If we would tmderstand more fully the materialistic ration- 
alism and dissolvent individualism of the eighteenth cunttiry, 
at any rate up to 1750, we must look a little more deeply at 
its causes, ^rious as it may seem, it was one of the by- 
products of the Reformation. The Reformation in its inner 
significance was the protest of individualism against the ex- 
excessive solidarity characteristic of the mediaeval world. 
In the Roman Church the individual qua individual had 
little or no place. His salvation was conditioned from first 
to last by his belonging to a corporation, in whose privi- 
leges and functions he shared; through who.se sacraments 
his life was nourished; by whose graduated hierarchy, 
though but tlic meanest scrvaiU of the Church, he was 
linked on to the Supreme Head; whose saints-' their human 
sympathies deepened by their glory-- -shielded him by their 
merits and interce8.<)ions. Through this corporation alone 
was he brought into touch with his Saviour; outside the 
corporation his soul was lost. Men were saved both in this 
world and in the world to come by their fitting in with the 
whole. Compare for instance the greatest of all mediaeval 
poems with Bunyan’s JHlgyimU Pragrm. 'I'hc salvation of 
Dante is achieved by a scheme which brings within its com- 
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pass universal man, and which takes him for its accomplish- 
ment through all the circles of earth, heaven, and hell. Christian, 
on the other hand, is the lonely traveller, who b^ns his 
religious life with fleeing &om his home, and whose one com- 
panion is soon tom from him. Only once in a long pilgrimage, 
in the House Beautiful, has the Church anything to give to 
his spiritual needs. Alone he traverses the dark valley, with 
no sacraments of the Church to drive away his terrors. In the 
one the corporate whole is supreme; in the other the individual. 
In this corporation, also, in the Middle Ages all racial and 
even national distinctions were obliterated; the Church was 
majestically one in creed, ritual, discipline, and language; a 
kingdom vrithout frontiers and without calendar save indeed 
the recurring feasts of its immortals. 

The Rise of Individualism. 

Against this exaggeration of solidarity the Reformation was 
a many-.sidcd protest; in its beginnings political or national 
more than religious, social rather than moral, a revolt against 
an all centralized yet oxxmiprcsent world-power which had 
outlived the conditions of its birth. In place of the Holy 
Roman Empire wc see tlie rise of separate nations, each deter- 
mined to work out its own life, political and religious, on its 
own lines. Side by side with this growth of the new ixations 
we see the loss of the old civic spirit, and the destruction of the 
old mediaeval guild. In place of Realism and Nominalism, we 
And the Renaissance, with its return from the search after the 
universal to the triumphs of individual genius in scholarship, 
art, and literature. A debased classical architecture becomes 
supreme, the marvellous unity out of countless parts of a 
Gothic cathedral a forsaken ideal. Instead of a salvation con- 
ditioned by corporate relations, we And Luther’s assertion of 
the paramount importance of the inner life for the individual. 
Fur whatever else justification by faith may mean it stands for 
the claim that between the individual and his Saviour no 
corporation, no priest, no sacrament, no saints, not even 
ratiocination may intervene. The diverse creeds of the Refer- 
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mation — thdr very diversity was one of the fruits of this 
triumph of individualism, as indeed it was one of the signs 
of their weakness — agree at any rate in this fundamental 
position. 

The Seat of Authority. 

One difSculty which the Reformation had left behind, for 
the clear examination of which the cessation of the wars of 
religion had given men more leisture, was the question as to 
the seat of authority. As regards autliority, the Reformers did 
not, on the whole, follow Wyclif in claiming this prerogative 
for the individual. Luther, it is true, seemed at times to do 
so, especially in the liberty he asserted for every man to examine 
the Scriptures for himself, in his claim tliat even General 
Councils may err, and by the daring act of his marriage. But 
Luther’s logic was overruled by the necessities of the age, and 
by the tendency of his strong personality to identify truth with 
his own view of it. The Peasants’ Revolt, the excesses of the 
Anabaptists, as well as his differences with Cnrlstadt and 
Zwingli, led him to the assertion of an authority other than of 
the individual. In his later life Luther had an ovenvhelming 
dread of the * common man ’. For the most part the reformers, 
as Wyclif before them, found the seat of authority in the 
Scriptures. For an infallible Church they sul>stituted an in- 
fallible Book, whose authority and contents they received on 
grounds which they did not trouble to analyse, the analysis 
of which, in fact, was forbidden, and whose meaning was 
supposed to be clear for all. llic daim that the Bible was the 
religion of Protestants assumed a unity of its message for all 
Christians which the modem mind secs to have been without 
warrant. Others, again, as for instance the Dutch Church, 
asserted the authority of an undiangcable symbol, and d<*clared 
the Ncthcrland Confession as set forth in the canons of the 
Synod of Dort (16x9) to be infallible, for the Cnuta who bid 
the tides to cease thdr advance find their historical parallel in 
every ecclesiastical assembly. The result cither way was the 
same. Though the individual’s salvation was conditioned by 
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his own subjective act, authority was still wholly external, in 
some respects more external than in the Mid^e Ages. A 
Church, however corrupt, is after all more progressive and 
alive, more responsive to the winds which blow from the 
heights, than a Revelation which is supposed to be completed 
for all time, to which no spiritual experience can add one jot 
or tittle of value and which, in addition to being stereotyped, 
is found on analysis to be itself far from a unity. 

The Conditions of Salvation. 

The nature of authority was not the only matter in which 
the individual found himself subject to an external power. 
Calvin falling back, as Bradwardine and Wyclif had done before 
him, upon certain elements in the many-sided theology of St. 
Augustine, had added to an external authority purely objective 
conditions of salvation. Salvation ceased to be in any way the 
act of the individual, and became the result of immutable 
decrees. Strange as it may seem, this elimination of the indi- 
vidual was the result of the very emphasis that the Reformation, 
especially the theologians of Geneva, placed upon the individual. 
On one side Calvinism stood for the emphasis of individuality; 
it placed the individual absolutely face to face with God; there 
was notlring between, neither priest nor Church, nor even a 
Savioxir. In this we sec the secret of the strong, if rugged and 
dour, manhood which it has always produced, whether in 
Scotland or South Africa. But by a familiar spiritual paradox 
this very strength of individuality arose from the overwhehnmg 
consciousness of the believer that he was absolutely nothing 
before God, in Wliose service he would find the end of his 
existence. God and His Will were all in all; the individual was 
but tlie channel for His motions. Whether in heaven or in hell 
the meanest being existed merely for the pleasure of the Eternal, 
his action limited and conditioned before all time by sovereign 
decree. “ lie had been wrested,” as Macaulay tells us in a 
famous passage, by no common deliverer from the grasp of 
no common foe. It was for him that the sun had been darkened, 
that the rocks had been rent, that the dead had risen, that all 
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nature had shuddered.” All is viewed, as Spinoza — ^the repre- 
sentative in philosophy of this same creed — would phrase it, 
sub specie aetermtoHs, and forms part of an eternal scheme oi 
which in one sense the individual is the centre and cause — 
this last, paradoxically, no mean exaltation for the individual 
otherwise reduced to the consciousness that he is a mere 
‘ worm But if we are to understand the eighteenth century 
we must remember that with Calvinism the supreme note of 
the Supreme Being is neither reason nor love, but omnipotence, 
depicted by its writers in a way that seems to the modern 
mind almost amoral. For them man is but the patter’s clay, 
sonship something that may or may not be added. Thus the 
ultimate result of the Reformation, on the side of Geneva at 
least, was the elimination of the individual in the assertion of 
whose claims and efforts the Reformation had begun. All had 
become once more external: an external source of authority 
— ^not the Church, but the Bible; external conditions of sal- 
vation — ^not the individual’s faith, but the immutable decrees 
of an unrelated Being. Nor could these conditions I-hj altered 
by aught that the individual might experience or accomplish. 

Deism and its Basis. 

Not until the eighteenth century did the contradictions of 
this position become apparent. Enthusiasm lias a rare power 
of fusing antinomies; the loss of fervour and faith is the letting 
out of a cold, dissolvent logic. Strip the creed of the various 
brands of reformers of its religious power, eliminate fn>m it all 
sense of mystery, reduce it to frozen metaphysics and the 
supremacy of reason, rob it of all the nobility which the over- 
whehning consciousness of the greatness of God had imparted 
to the merest ‘ worm ’ that lay at His feet, broaden by the 
discoveries of astronomy and science the gnlf lietween the 
Infinite and the finite, remove the one bridge between tlie two, 
the Man Christ Jesus, and the logical result is i>cism, the 
fashionable creed both in Europe and England of the early 
years of the century in which Wesley was lx>m. For if all is 
immutable decree there is neither logic nor use in prayer 
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except in so far as prayer is the expression of resignation, the 
individual ceasing to beat his vvings against the prison bars. 
The idea of an unrelated, irresponsible God who has fore- 
ordained all action m\xst be the ^solvent of any belief in the 
Bible, viewed, as the Puritans viewed it, as the record of His 
constant interpositions in the afPairs of men, an interference 
oftentimes on occasions of but trivial importance and in ways 
that seemed absurd to the new science. Where all is decree, 
and foreknowledge, miracle as distinct from magic is of neces- 
sity impossible, and the life and atonement of Jesus either a 
work of supererogation, or else containing little beyond the 
ordinary. In a word the unrelatedness of God and his creatures 
will express itself in the denial of the possibility of all the acts 
and processes whereby the individual soul has sought to estab- 
lish relations vnth his Creator and Redeemer. Jesus becomes a 
member only of the Trinity — ^that too not beyond the reach 
of doubt — ^never a Brother, a Saviour, the Life within. 

Methodism and Deism. 

In a reaction against tlris Deism which in England at one 
time seemed as if it would sweep all before it in the first half 
of the century, Methodism had one of its roots. Wesley com- 
batted Deism, not by his pen, but by his deeds, and the same 
might be said in a lesser way of the more mystic Pietists of 
Germany, whose lives shone out in beautiful contrast to the 
general deadness of the Lutheran Church. The Deist had 
appealed to logic; Wesley, leaving the more logical issues to 
Butler, and the more idealistic to Berkeley, gave us the logic 
of the heart. In place of a frozen theology he appealed to a 
living experience, in which God was not hidden, neither &r 
off, but very nigh. Deism had called in as the umpire common 
sense; Wesley fell back upon the truth that for the vision of 
God there must be another, higher sense which Christ summed 
up as purity of heart. God, said the Deist, is unrelated; your 
own creeds have demonstrated this. Wesley taught once more 
the great Pauline truth; relation ' in Christ Jesus ’, the re- 
deemed soul—* whosoever will ’ — conscious of his sonship to 
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the Father through his own movement, assisted by the Holy 
Spirit; 

“ My chains fell off, my heart was free, 

I rose, went forth, and followed thee.” 

Prayer, said the Deist, is illogical and absurd; even Balaam 
had discovered that God is not a man that He should change. 
Wesley’s answer was to teach men how to pray, and so to 
pray that whether God was changed or not their relations to 
God were for ever changed; whether God had granted aught 
in answer to special petitions He had given at any rate know- 
ledge of Himself. There is nothing mysterious, the Deist 
claimed, in Christianity, it was old as creation. Wesley brought 
men face to face with the mystery of sin and the still greater 
mystery of the Cross. Miracles, the Deist added, are impos- 
sible, a manifest contradiction, and appealed with triumph to 
a well-known specious dictum of Hume. Wesley in answer 
enlarged ocpctience so as to include spiritual affairs, and 
adduced the supreme miracle of life, the break in all con- 
tinuity exemplified in every conversion of a sinner into a ssiint, 
that right-about-face of all the forces of a depraved character 
the explanation of wliich is beyond the ken of any merely 
natural system of ethics. 

Uncritical Criticism. 

The student should clearly grasp the limits of this ration- 
alism, which, as we have seen, apart from Methodism was 
the cliaractcristic of the age, especially of the first fifty years 
of the century. The strength tliat it possessed mm mthcr 
firom its aflfinity to the current philosophy-- of which, in fact, 
as wc shall sec later, it was an outcome— than fnnn any objec- 
tive study of fact. It differed pmfoundly therefore from 
modem criticism. Some slight beginnings it is true were 
made in the examination of the Pentateuch, Imt so slight that 
we may say that Higher Criticism was as undreamed of by 
the rationalist as traditionalism was unquestioned hy the 
orthodox. The modem difficulty of the exact place in religion 
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and theology of the Bible finds no place in the life of the 
Churches in the eighteenth century; for the majority of pro- 
testants the Bible was still their religion. All criticism of 
antiquity had disappeared from the universities. In England 
Bentley alone seemed able to discern the grossest forgeries 
from the masterpieces of the past. The historical sense was 
equally lacking. The eighteenth century produced indeed 
vast collections of documents — the Rymers and the rest — ^for 
which to-day we are grateful, but the critical study of history 
was still to come. The story of the world before the emergence 
of Greece and Rome, let alone before Abraham, was a matter 
undreamed of. Moses was still regarded as the first historian; 
sober theologians could still point to shells on hiU-tops as 
proofs of the Flood; of the discredit that anthropology has 
given to the early Bible record there was not a suspicion. Two 
of the English rationalists it is true were historians; and in 
France there was the many-sided Voltaire. Of one English- 
man, Hume, the reputation has long since passed; the other. 
Gibbon, has a secure scat among the immortals. But it should 
be noted that Gibbon’s famous chapter on Christianity is 
subjective in its attack rather than objective. A belief in him- 
self as a philosopher was always Gibbon’s foible, and his 
regard for history as “ little more than the register of the 
criinci', follies, and misfortunes of mankind ” lies at the root 
of all his neglect of the spiritual and idealistic. 

Deism on the Continent. 

Tlnat in the suppression of Deism as a force in En^h 
life the appeal of Methodism to a living experience played a 
lesiding part is fully acknowledged. This is seen the more 
clearly if we turn to the after effects of Ddsm in France and 
Gernuiny. In the works of Voltaire, Diderot, and Rotisseau 
wc giUher the ripe fruit of the teaching of Toland, Collins, 
W(K>iston, Tindal, and either English Deists. Almost all the 
writers of the Uncyebpidie were profoundly indebted to thrir 
English predecessors, whose teaching they carried still farther, 
applying its powerful dissolvents to the State as well as to 
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religion. Prevented by the fear of the Bastille from advocating 
direct reforms, they discovered an ideal world in a legendary 
past, or in the frr>off isles of the Pacific. All that is needful, 
said Rousseau, is to return from an artificial civilization to 
primitive nature, to the happy ignorance, transparent manners, 
and simple virtues of uncultivated man who, like Pope’s poor 
Indian, “ sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind ”. 
But in France, when the Protestant Church of the South had 
been crushed by Louis XIV, and its acknowledged leaders 
driven under Louis XV to Lausanne, there was no Evangelical 
Revival to deliver the country from a movement that ultimately 
became an engine of destruction; no Wesley to show that not 
in primitive man with his unrestrained passions but in the 
God-man alone would salvation be found. In Germany the 
effects of Deism were less violent but more lasting. There 
the Leibnitz-Wolifian philosophy, with its system of micro- 
cosms and macrocosms, its predetermined harmonies, its 
optimistic fatalism — at which Voltaire poked his well-deserved 
sarcasm in Can^de-taid its sentimental coquetting of the 
ego with its own self, had predisposed the thoughtful to wel- 
come the deistical writers. ‘ Illumination ’ {AufMSrung)^ to 
use the new name under which the Deism masked, rapidly 
dominated the Lutheran Chtuch, captured the schools and 
universities, crushed out Pietism—which, in spite of a respect 
less than just for thought and science, should yet he rever- 
enced for the value it attached to the religion of experience- 
and reduced Protestant Germany by its * theology *of the 
understanding ’ to shallow utilitarianism and irrational ration- 
alism. The deliverance effected in England, on the intellectual 
side by Ihitler and on the spiritual by Weslt^, in Germany was 
hut partially accomplished by Kant and Herder. The teaching 
of Kant was a healthful rebuke to the low ideals of illuminisni, 
but brought in an ethical legalism that knew nothing of the 
liberty of the sons of God, and a speculative pantheism that 
was destructive of all perstmal religion. The influence of the 
German poet Herder (1744-1803), with his stress on the value 
of feeling in religion and his love of Christianity as the 
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beautiful, will not for one moment compare with that of 
the English evangelist consumed with the passion for souls, 
not for the beautiful or cultured alone, but for common 
sinners whom the Gospel can transform into saints. 

The Value of the Deistic Controversy for Theology. 

The Deistic controversy must not, however, be wholly 
condemned; it was not without its good side for the Church: 
the effort, however exaggerated and superficial, to make use 
of reason as the gift of God for the discovery and investigation 
of truth; the emphasis, as in Locke’s great treatise, of the 
Reasonableness of Christianity. Moreover, the Deistic con- 
troversies led to the growth of toleration. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century it was still necessary in England to 
vindicate the right of every man to think freely. In France, 
where, as we see in the Calas tragedy, eveiy immorality or 
crime could be pardoned eaccept difference from the Catholic 
Chtirch, the value of the blows struck by Voltaire in behalf 
of freedom should not be forgotten. The error of Deism lay 
not in its maintenance of freedom, or in its subjection of 
theology to critical examination, but in the claim that im- 
assisted reason vm sufficient for all hximan needs, that reason, 
without idealism, by introspection and analysis merely could 
explain everything. The danger of its opponents, whether 
Quietists or Methodists, especially if narrow-minded and 
illiterate men, was rather the exaltation of faith into some- 
thing either independent of reason or which gloried even in 
being contradictory to reason — Credo quia mpossSnle. But 
from this charge Wesley himself must be exonerated, thou^ 
in some of his followers it produced bad consequences. 

Nor was the teaching of Rousseau without its value for 
theology. Rousseau in an exaggerated fashion really put his 
finj^r on the great weakness of the current theology, its absurd 
belief in the total depravity of htunan nature as the result of 
the act of one man dated as taking place 4004 b.c. The theo- 
logians of the century with few exceptions vrere profoundly 
convinced of the fact of the Fall; to deny it, says Wesley, who 
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may be taken as a representative, “ saps the foundation of all 
revealed religion, whether Jewish or Christian It is difl 5 .cult 
for the modem mind with its larger concepts of development 
through coimtless centuries to read with any patience the 
codssure treatises in which we see elaborated the defeat of 
God’s original intentions by a host of fallen angels, the attri- 
bution of all the cotmtless woes of the ages to the self-deter- 
mination of one imaginary federal head, who by his sin 
involved his innocent posterity in utter ruin and corruption. 
Unfortunately this imaginary picture, in which as science, 
history, and psydiology show there is not a sirred of reality, 
dominated alike the theology of Calvinist and Arminian, the 
one difference being that the Arminian by his doctrines of 
prevenient grace and universal possibilities of salvation re- 
duced the whole to a mere speculation, lessened the gloom, and 
redeemed not merely man but the character of God. Rous- 
seau’s exaggerated antithesis, while as false as the doctrines of 
total depravity and original sin which it was intended to over- 
throw, was the beginning at any rate of a justcr view both of 
human life and of the eharacter of God. Incidentally also we 
may point out that Rousseau in his indie began the redress 
of anotlicr weakness of tltc Church characteristic of the cigh- 
teentlr ccntiuy. In a logical Calvinism there is no place for 
education as a necessity; a few years more or less cannot 
count in a fore-ordained eternity out of whose issues man 
caimot escape. In a logical Arminianism education is valuable 
if only as a part of the plan of salvation. But such education, as 
we see abundantly illustrated in Wesley’s tenets and practice, 
is chiefly disciplinary, the correction of the bias of nature by 
curing the diseases of nature. The Church of the eighteenth 
century had neither place for nor interest in the cliild. Only 
towards its close do we see the rise of the Sunday School 
under the influence of Robert Raikes of Gloucester; we must 
wait until the ncjct century for the Church to realiac that the 
child was other tlum a little adult. 
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Calvinism and Arminianism. 

We have frequently alluded in our previous pages to the 
struggle in the eighteenth century between Calvinism and 
Arminianism. Throughout the century we see Calvinism, at 
the commencement firmly entrenched, slowly giving grotmd 
to Anninianism, in spite of temporary triumphs, as in Wales 
through the preaching of Whitefield. Even in Scotland, though 
still intellectually holding the field, Calvinism ceases to be the 
dominant issue in disruption. As we see by the formation of 
of such sects as the Glassites or Sandemanians (1730), the 
Erskinites (1733), and the expulsion in 176X of Gillespie, the 
battleground was slowly but inevitably shifting to the ques- 
tions of patronage and civil establishment, the Scots form of the 
dominant English Erastianism. But for any effective protest on 
either side of the Border we must wait until a later generation. 
Calvinism is now so dead a thing, except in a few odd back- 
washes and comers, that it is difficult for the modem mind to 
read with any patience the endless controversies, for instance 
those between Whitefield and Wesley, in which Calvinism 
tried to retrieve a losing battle and Anninianism to push its 
attack. Even the masterpieces of Edwards have ceased to have 
any students. For our present purpose it is necessary to note 
that the slow defeat of Calvinism was closely allied to the 
dominant note of eighteenth-century philosophy, the examina- 
tion of the contents and ideas of the mind. The assurance of 
damnation by eternal decree, and in fact, though to a lesser 
extent, the assurance of salvation by the same fiat, is so con- 
tradictory to the constituents of human nature as to be incon- 
ceivable in the case of the healthy minded. Calvinism at its 
best is an uncomfortable creed that can make no appeal to 
the heart. Any examination of experience which refuses to 
take account of hope and urge as part of the essential contents 
of experience is so incomplete as to be valueless. But this is 
precisely what the Calvinist was always doing. One good 
result of titc analytical philosophy of the age was to show that 
in any rational theology man and his experience must be taken 
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into account, as well as God. The Calvinists had only thought 
of God. As Celsus had pointed out centuries before a lonely 
god of this sort is an impossibility. But Celsus’s solution, a 
plurality of deities, must give place to that conception of the 
Divine Fatherhood of all men of which the eighteenth centurj- 
had little inkling until it was first preached by Wesley, though 
even Wesley was limited by his medisval doctrines of the Fall 
and of Original Sin from realizing its fulness. 

The Effect on the Church of the English Wars, 
especially in America. 

One great and lasting effect of the eighteenth century upon 
the distribution of the Qmrch was unmarked by the century 
itself, but is most visible to-day. Viewed politically the great 
feature of tlie age was the stru^le between England and 
France carried on not merely on the continent of Europe 
itself but in India and North America. In Europe and in the 
narrow seas the tide of war stirged to and fro. In India and 
America, through the use of her sea power, the result was 
decisive for England. But the fall of Pittsburg and the capture 
of Quebec, as we see clearly to-day, were more than local 
inddente. The Seven Years' War was the turning-pt>int not 
merely in national history but in the history of the secular 
world, and to a lesser extent in the history of the Ghurch. 
England ceased to be a mere European power who.se position 
vm determined by its place in a single continent. Had it not 
been fur tlicse victories of England there is little doubt hut 
that North America, save for a narrow strip of English settle- 
ments along the coasts, would have come under French and. 
therefore, indirectly xmder Roman Catholic domination, as 
indeed we see is the fact in lower Canada to-day; for whatever 
France may be at home she has always been a consistent up- 
holder of the claims of Rome in her dominions across the 
seas. The cession of the mighty area of Ixtuisiana first to Spain 
and afterwards to the newly-formed United States gave to the 
Anglo-Saxon and, therefore, to the Protestant world new 
lands b^ond the Allcghanies in which it might gn>w. But the 
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infiltration of emigrants from the older countries has led to 
amazing developments not only of the Lutheran and Presby- 
terian Churches but of the newer Methodism, so that to-day 
the centre of gravity of all these feiths counted numerically is 
slowly but inevitably shifting westward. Especially is this 
true of hicthudism. But for the world-wide opportunity which 
the political victories of the eighteenth century gave to England 
in its struggle with France, Metliodism would have become 
little more than a new, small sect of English Nonconformity, 
Presbyterianism a mere Scots variant, a position whidi still 
by the ignorant is so commonly assigned to them. Instead of 
that tlie United Slates have given to both the opportunity, of 
which they have fully availed themselves, of becoming vast 
international Cluirches that can count their members by the 
millions. 

This feature in the life of the eighteenth century is not 
sufficiently realized. Let the reader take the map of North 
America as it was in 1712, and he will note a little strip of 
English settlers hemmed in on all sides by the dominions of 
the CsiUwlic powers, France and Spam. If fortune had dealt 
otherwise in the conflicts at Pittsburg (1758), on the Heights 
of Abraham (1759), and in Acadia (1757), the opportunity for 
the growth of tlie Protestant Evangelical Churches westward 
of the Allcghanics would have been as slight as it is still in the 
Frencii province of Quebec or in the Spanish countries beneath 
the Southern Cross. Nor is it only in Protestant opportunity 
that the cightccnth-ccntury victory of England over France has 
left its mark on later generations. The Roman Church in the 
United States is a powcrfitl force, perhaps the most powerful 
religious Imdy in the States, at any rate in the big cities. But 
the predominant Anglo-Saxon liberty and atmosphere has 
given to it a character and outlook of its own, poles asunder 
fi:Y>m the narrow, stereotyped Romanism that we find in a 
province like Quebec where the French influence is still 
atipretuc, or in the countries tliat still look to Spain as their 
spiritual home. 
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The Philosophy of the Appeal to Experience. 

We have more than once referred to the influence of the 
philosophy of the age upon the development of its religious 
life. In the first part of the century the connexion of Deism 
with this philosophy is plain. Less clear to tlic unobservant 
is the profound influence that it had in the later part of the 
century upon the development of the outstanding feature of 
that century — ^thc growth of Methodism. Correspondence, 
in fact, between Locke and Wesley is found in the common 
appeal of both to experience, and the common claim to intro- 
spection as an instrument for the discovery of tnith. Many 
would claim tliat both alike exaggerated tltat appeal by tlveir 
carelessness in laying down the limits of its validity. 

The appeal of philosophy to experience originated with Des- 
cartes. In this matter, as in some of its issues, Curtesianism 
is the countcr-ivcwt to the Reformation. By his dictum Cogito 
ergo sum (“ I think, therefore 1 am ”), the h'rcnch thinker laid 
the fotmdiition of ontology. As some Methodist doctrines 
mtist find their ultimate justification in this identification of 
consciousness and reality, it were interesting to speculate what 
would have been the result if the extension of Malchranche of 
the Cartesian doctrine into a mystical vision of all things in 
God had established itself in Wesk^'s Oxford umler the lead 
of that warm admirer of Cambridge Platonism, John Norris 
of All Souls. But the speculation is useless, for Oxford had 
followed tlie lead of the Jcstiits and Ixmned Cartesianism, 
leaving the Englush philosophy to develop the Curtesiait argu- 
ment on lines of reaction peculiar to itself, llohbcs and I.iOcke 
twisted the whole matter intr> one of deductive psychology. 
In introspection, the examination of the contents of the mind 
and feelings, tte English school endeavoured to find the 
grounds of validity of thought and being. Such an elTort was 
bound to lead to nescience, as indeed we ace when Hume 
carried on the wrork of LocIk and Hobbes to its logical con- 
clusion. Introspection, as a method for the discovery of truth, 
cannot but end, as he showed, in tlie demonstration of its own 
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impotence. The analysis of mind resolves all into fleeting 
sensations, in which we can find neither permanence of the ego 
nor warrant of belief in aught objective, whether God, morality, 
or self. There is nothing but a stream of feelings, with no fixed 
bank on which one can stand to see it go by. Add to this that 
Hobbes by his divorce of religion from reason had nxade 
personal religion impossible. The ‘ waking ’ of Kant from his 
‘ dogmatic slumbers ’ saved philosophy from the impasse into 
which the English school had thus led it. By his categories of 
thought and his appeal to ‘ the categorical imperative ’, Klant 
demonstrated once more the necessity of recognizing the 
authority both in ontology and ethics of something external 
to ourselves, the contents of which can never be discovered by 
analysis or introspection. 

But we are anticipating. Kant really belongs to the next 
century. Wesley knew nothing of Hume or Kant; the Zeitgeist 
influenced him before Ilume had shown its logical issue, or 
Kant pointed out the more excellent way. Nevertheless in any 
8urv<^ of English thought as thought the place of Wesley 
cannot be neglected. For his appeal to etperience was not, 
as Warburton and other writers of the eighteenth century 
urged, mere * enthusiasm ’—that Aristotelian summary of aU 
tliat the century hated-much less was it the outcome of a 
mysticism totally alien, tmfortunatcly, to Wesley’s nature. In 
this appeal he was at one, htnvcver unconsciously, with the 
English school, with an important difference. The philosophers 
had confined themselves too strictly to intellectual and sensa- 
tional factors. In their analysis of mind they restricted them- 
selves to hut a fraction of the whole problem. Wesley pleaded, 
thoujdt not in so many words, for an enlargement so as to em- 
brace spiritual phuiunncna of the contents of the mind to 
which tiic phihisophcrs applied their method of introspection. 
In modem tcraw, Wesley claimetl that spiritual phenomena 
have a reality in consciousness of their own which neither the 
scientist nor the psychologist can safely ignore, and which 
demands an adequate explanation. 

Be this last as it may, there can be no doubt of Wesley’s 
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claim for the validity of introspection. Untroubled by any 
doubt as to the limitations of his method, unconscious how 
completely in his method he was in sympathy with the philo- 
sophic drift of the age, profoundly unaware that the drift 
must end in nescience, Wesley made his appeal to spiritual 
experience and feelings, and claimed that in these we may find 
objective reality. Time after time we see him putting his own 
soul under the miscroscope of his relentless self-analysis, and 
accepting the results as the authoritative decisions of God. 
The method he adopted for himself he also urged upon his 
followers. This appeal to the validity of experience fits in with 
all the concepts of modern thought and of science— science 
in fact is founded upon it. In Wesley’s day the appeal was 
too individualistic, as was everything else in the eighteenth 
century. It was left for the next century to rcctiiy this indivi- 
dualism, on the poHticiil side by the emphasis of the paramount 
need of sodal reform carried out by the community, and on 
the religious by the discovciy of the value of tire corporate 
experience of the religious life of the centuries which was the 
main basis of the Oxford movement. As a bridge over which 
the Church, using the term in its widest sense, passed to 
better things the eightcendi century still has its values. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Christianity in the Nineteenth Century 

From the French Revolution to the Great War. 

A hundred years is but a conventional division of time, 
and the nineteenth century can only be considered as forming 
a distinct period in the history of Christianity if it be reckoned 
as beginning before 1800 with the French Revolution and 
lasting to the outbreak of the Great War in 1914. For these 
events are real epochs, of which the second closes the era 
which opened with the first. It will be our task in this chapter 
to trace in outline the adventures of the Christian religion and 
Church during the years between the two, years of such rapid 
change and development as to transform the face of the world 
and the fashion of human life to a greater degree than any 
equally brief space of time within the recorded history of our 
race. 

Christianity at the Opening of the Period. 

When this period opens, the Christian religion still held 
in the world of European civilization a position of practically 
undisputed authority. No other religion was acknowledged by 
any considerable community therein; with the decay of the 
Turkish power the thought of Islam as a faith which could 
seriously dispute with Christianity the allegiance of the civilized 
world had died away; the religions of the farther east were 
still too little known in the west to be as yet regarded in the 
light of possible rivals. Disbelief in Christian doctrines was 
indeed very widely spread among the cultivated classes; nor 
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could it be said that the life, whether public or private, of 
those who professed Christianity conformed, as a general rule, 
to the stan^d prescribed by its sacred books or by its tradi- 
tional teaching. But it was taken for granted that these doc- 
trines, although since the Reformation in the sixteenth century 
presented in very different forms by the different religious 
societies into which the outward unity of the mediaeval Latin 
church had been broken up (not to mention the ancient churches 
of the east), were yet in one or other of these forms acknow- 
ledged by the generality of every nation. Open and direct 
denial of those portions of the Christian creed which were 
held in common by all or most of the churches and sects 
which bore the Christian name was avoided for reasons of 
prudence, even by those who were content to dissemble their 
dissent by an irony which they did not expect to be taken for 
anything but what it was; while the officials of the various 
organizations which claimed in their respective countries to 
stand in the place of the original teachers of the Cliristian 
religion as the authorized exponents of its principles, the 
directors of its worship, and the guides of its adherents, en- 
joyed, if not in all cases the respect, at any rate the legal and 
social recognition which was traditionally dtic to the acknow- 
ledged repositories and representatives of a divine revelation. 

The authoritative position thus assigned to the represen- 
tatives of Christianity corresponded to the conception inter- 
tained of it by friends and foes alike as essentially an authori- 
tative religion, consisting in the worship and service of a 
transcendent Crod, a Being absolutely distinct from the world 
which he was believed to have created, who had revealed 
himself to his rational creatures through a scries of miraculous 
events, inexplicable by those ordinary laws of nature which 
it was the business of the natural sciences to ascertain; events 
forcing upon the attentive mind the necessity of supposing a 
supernatural cause to account for their occurrence. That the 
world had originated in the volrmtary act of such a Being 
was generally held to be demonstrable by arguments the 
validity of wHch could be apprehended by anyone of sufficient 
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intellectual competence to follow them; and in like manner 
it was supposed that the credibility of the statements con- 
tained in the books regarded by the whole Church as Sacred 
Scripture could be established by the same sort of evidence 
as was required in the case of other historical documents. So 
far was it from being commonly allowed that predispositions 
of a moral or religious kind were necessary for conviction of 
the truth whether of ‘ natural * or of ‘ revealed ’ religion, that 
it was usual to suggest that only a desire to indulge the selfish 
passions incident to human nature in its present condition 
without the check imposed by the threats and promises of 
which the Bible is full, could e^lain the failure of so many 
to be influenced in their lives by truths so undeniable, and the 
pertinacity of some among them in attempts to gainsay doc- 
trines which rested on evidence so irrefragable. Catholic and 
Protestant might be at issue as to the weight to be attached to 
ecclesiastical tradition or to the pronouncements of councils 
and pontifiEs; but to the statements contained in the canonical 
boo^ both alike attributed the inerrancy and authority be- 
longing to utterances which could be shown to have been 
inspired by an omniscient and omnipotent Being as dedarations 
of what he would have his creatures to believe and to do. 
Even the revival of personal religion which marked the later 
years of the eighteenth century, and which in the Protestant 
Churches expressed itself in the movements known as Pietism, 
Moravianism, Methodism, and Evangelicalism, was at one 
with the rationalism against which it was a reaction in its 
emphasis on the transcendence rather than on the immanence 
of God. It carried on the tradition, as old as the earliest ^ 
of Christianity, which saw in secular civilization sometimes the 
enemy, commonly the rival, at the very best only the temporary 
instrument of religion, rather than the vehicle and expression 
of the same spiritual life which it was its own mission to impart. 
It recognized no right in secular science to criticize, though it 
might its privilege to illustrate, the content of revelation; 
it pointed men always to another world than this, to be cata- 
strophically xnanifested when this should be destroyed; and 
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it announced as the essence of the Gospel the offer of a salva- 
tion which should make those who embrace it independent of 
this world and secure them in the possession of the other. It 
is a significant fact that only in ^e closing decades of the 
eighteenth century was it beginning to be whispered among 
philosophers that the established view of Spinoza, as — ^not- 
withstanding the religious passion so unmistakably present in 
his account of the amor intellcclualis Dei, and his readiness to 
use Christian language wherever he can — ^the prince of atheists 
and enemy of all religion, was the very opposite of the truth. 
For Spinoza’s God, not being transcendent but immanent only, 
had seemed to tlie theologians of the age then drawing to its 
close to be no God at all. 

The French Revolution. 

In suppressing ecclesiastical institutions, confiscating ecclesi- 
astical revenues, cutting off intercourse between the national 
clergy and the see of Rome, which represented to all who ac- 
knowledged its peculiar claims the unity, transecnding national 
distinctions, of the universal society founded by Jesus Christ, 
the revolutionary government of France and its imitators 
elsewhere were but following die example of many previous 
rulers of Christian communities, espechdly of those who had 
favoured die great disrupdon which in the sixteendi century 
had severed a large part of western Christendom from the 
communion of the Roman pontiffe. It was a new feature that 
such measures should be taken, not in the interest of some 
form of Christianity alleged to be purer or more legitimate 
than that previously established, but either in that of some 
faith intended to supplant Christianity altogether, like the 
‘ worship of Reason ’, Robespierre's * cult of the Supreme 
Being ’, or the ‘ theuphilanthropy ’ patronized by the Directory, 
or else in that of a purely secular system, according to which 
the State should disinterest itself in any form of religion what- 
ever. The attempts to substitute a new State religion for 
Cliristianity were doomed to failure; hut the idea of a ‘ lay ’ 
State, which, though it might tolerate all religions, should 
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acknowledge none, was destined to dominate the whole poli- 
tical development of the nineteenth century, profoimdly affect- 
ing the course of legislation and the trend of opinion even in 
coimtries which, like our own, did not unreservedly embrace 
it as a constitutional principle. 

It is a familiar reflection, brilliantly expressed in a well- 
known passage of Heine’s Deutschland, that Kant’s ‘ critical 
philosophy ’ was in the world of thought the analogue of the 
French Revolution in the world of affairs. Certainly, so far as 
regards Cluistianity, it is true that, just as from the time of 
the Revolution onwards it could no longer rely on that assured 
political support which it had enjoyed in Europe since the 
days of Constantine, so Kant’s cpuch-makir^ criticisms of the 
traditional proofs of God’s existence and of the immortality of 
the human soul deprived it of the secure basis in a ‘ rational 
theology ’ which its apologists had long been accustomed to 
consider tltcmselves entitled to presuppose. Henceforth both 
Christian Church and Christian creed must justify themselves 
by convincing the world of the intrinsic value of what they 
have to offer, rather than by inspiring fear of the consequences 
entailed on the rejection of their appeal by a universally recog- 
nized authority, whether on earth or in heaven. There is thus 
a genuine correspondence between the progressive disentangle- 
ment of religious interests from political which characterizes 
the ecclesiastical Itistory of the nineteenth century and the 
drift towards what may be comprehensively described as 
immamitistn which distinguishes the development of theo- 
logical thought during tlie same period. Nor is it merely 
fanciful to sec a connexion between the fact that this drift 
has been least obvious within the Roman Church and the 
circumstance that there is in the Papacy still left to that Church, 
even after dissociation from the State, an institution which has 
not ceased to be a factor in that political system in the creation 
of which it took so large a part. 

The immediate effect of the Revolution upon the French 
Chtirch was to invest it with that dignity which only suffer- 
ing for conscience’ sake can confer; so that even Protestant 
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England, whose ready response to the cry of ‘No Popery’ 
had been lately illustrated by the disgraceful Lord George 
Gordon riots immortalized in Didcens’s Bamaby Budge, 
opened its arms in respectful sympathy to the refugee priests. 
So too the indignities offered to Pius VI by the French invaders 
of bis territories and to Pius VII by Napoleon did but win for 
the occupant of the Holy See a genuine veneration which it 
would l»ve been difficult to arouse for a successor of St. 
Peter who, like the immediate predecessors of these persecuted 
pontiffis, had appeared before the world either as the nomiiud 
sovereigns of a petty and ill-governed Italian state or as the 
central figures in antiquated ceremonies calculated to excite 
at the best the contemptuous curiosity of a rationalistic and 
materialistic age. 

Napoleon. 

The extraordinary genius, the story of whose amazing rise 
from the rank of a captain in tire revolutionary army to supreme 
power on the continent of Europe, and tragic ffill from a height 
of dazzling glory to a death in exile, is the most remarkable 
episode in die annals of the first quarter of the period vrith 
which we are dealing, did not pass acn>S8 the stage of history 
without coming into contact with the Christian Church. The 
events of his career bore eloquent testimony to the vitality 
and power of the faith which the Church exists to proclaim 
and to foster. For, although certainly not a believ'cr in the 
Christian creed, Napoleon was early convinced tliat his design 
of a universal empire could only be carried out through the 
exploitation on its behalf of the prestige and influence of 
Christian institutions; and yet, notwithstanding his Om- 
cordats witli the Vatican on the one hand and his abolition of 
its temporal sovereignty on the other, despite also his specta- 
cular success in bringing the Pope to Paris to assist at (but not 
to perform) his coronation as emperor, he failed in the last 
resort to reduce to the position of a subordinate official of his 
realm the old man who was the entbodiment of an autliority 
acknowledging no political boundaries, and depending for its 
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sanction not on force but on long association 'with the religious 
beliefs and practices of the majority of Christians in the countries 
over which he ruled. And this fact is the more striking in 
that Pius VII was himself indeed a good but in no sense a 
great man, while Napoleon was, as do Tocqueville said, “ as 
great as a man can be without virtue 

The Restoration. 

During the years which followed the fall of Napoleon many 
attempts were made by the governments of the Restoration 
period to use the Church as an instrument of their policy; but 
these, like that of Napoleon himself, failed to arrest the general 
tendency of the age towards the dissociation of organized 
Christianity from political entanglements of every kind. It 
is particularly noteworthy that Pius VII and his minister 
Consalvi, by refusing to join the so-called ‘Holy Alliance’ 
devised by the Tsar Alexander I, notwithstanding its explicit 
adoption of the principles of Christianity as its basis, demon- 
strated the determination of the Holy See to avoid being 
involved in dependence upon any combination of secular 
interests. The same tendency was illustrated by the growth 
during the nineteenth century of what is known as Ultra- 
montanism and the corresponding decline within the Roman 
Catholic Church of the type of Churchmanship called Galli- 
canism in France and Febronianism in Germany, which 
emphasized the tights of natioiud Churches against the en- 
croachments of the Papacy; and also by the sn^ measure of 
success attending attempts, such as those of the ‘ Old Catholics ’ 
after the Vatican Council of 1870, to assert the indq>endence 
of the episcopate upon the Pope refusal to submit to novel 
assertions of papal authority. While this process, cuhninatii]^ 
in the Syllabxis of 1864, which condemned the proposition 
“that the Roman Pontiff can and should reoondle himself 
with pn^p'ess, liberalism, and modem civilization ”, and in 
the detinition six years afterwards of the dogma of papal 
infallibility, undoubtedly accentuated for the time being the 
irreconcilable attitude of the Papacy toward any union vtith 
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other Christian bodies except on condition of their complete 
submission to its claim to be the divinely appointed centre of 
unity, it may be doubted whether the resolute assertion of the 
Church’s position as standing outside and above all national 
distinctions and controversies has not rendered the prospect 
of an \iltimate reunion of Christendom more hopeful in the 
twentieth century than it might otherwise have been. Ultra- 
montanism has in fact been in its own sphere the expression 
of the same spirit as in otlier branches of tlw Christian Church 
has, during the same period — even where a traditional connexion 
with the national State has been retained — ^revived, extended, 
and intensified the properly religious and spiritual activities 
which too close an alliance witli established govcnimcnts and 
social orders had during the eighteenth century in ntany ways 
hampered and repressed. It must nut, however, be overlooked 
that the intellectual obscurantism which has too often been 
associated both in theory and in practice with the claim to 
spiritual independence often done grave harm tr> the 
cause of Cluistianity both by discrediting that catisu in the 
eyes of the world, aud by restricting the spiritual conquests of 
those Churches whicli have held themselves aUxif from the 
great movements of scientific and philosophical thought by 
which the general outhxik of tlie modern man has been so 
profoundly affected. 

Immanentism- Kant - • Schleiormacher. 

To the consideration of these moveiuents and of their 
effect upon religion in genenil and the Guistiun ndigion in 
partiailar I now turn. It is obviously imptissible within my 
present limits to do itu>re than indicate a few salient points in 
a long and cmuplicated story. Jhit it will apja'sir that tlte 
upshot has been to enamrage* in theology what may be called 
an immanentist tendency. 'I’he ‘ evidences of religion * have 
come to be sought rather within specifically religknis experience 
than in facts accessible to all men, whetlu'r religiously dis{)(iscd 
or no. The opposition, tmditioiial in Christian thotiglit and 
feeling, between the otemal * life of the world to come ’ revealed 
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by God’s inspired messengers and a secular civilization whidi 
at its best is but fallen man’s attempt to make the most of his 
brief sojourn in a world whose destruction is certain and may 
be at any moment imminent, has been largely replaced by an 
endeavour to find witliin that civilization those very values 
which an earlier generation had held could only be fully 
realized under conditions quite different from those of this 
life; and, if here at all, only by men and women who have 
turned their back upon the world and lived in it as not of it, 
testifying by tlicir indifference to, if not by their refusal to 
share in its pleasures and comforts, its ambitions and achieve- 
ments (even when such as to involve a hi^ degree of intellec- 
tual and imaginative genius), that their hearts are elsewhere. 
Even where this endeavour is not made, and the realization of 
religious values is not expected from any possible progress of 
secular civilization, attention is less concentrated than in an 
earlier age on the individual’s hope of salvation after death, 
more on his participation while on earth in the common life 
and experience of tlie Church, that is of a society gathered out 
of the secular society, animated indeed by a different spirit 
and principle, Init engaged in perpetual action upon and inter- 
action with the society out of which it is gathered. In either 
case the tendency is away from the once familiar thou^t of 
the Church as an institution, distinct indeed from the secular 
State, yet supported by its force and in its turn lending to it 
a moral support, and towards the conception either of a ‘ lay ’ 
State supplying from its <nvn resources what is needed for the 
spiritual ailtivation and moral education of its members or 
of a ‘ free Church in a free State ’, neither dependent on the 
State for its maintenance, nor pledged to the endorsement of 
its policy, llie substitution of religious experience for external 
evidence as the basis of thcologicd construction, which corre- 
sponds with the abandonment by organized Christianity of 
reliance on State support, has been largely due to the progress 
of philosophical speculation, scientific discovery, and historical 
criticism, which has brought it about that once widely accepted 
arguments for thdsm and Christianity, drawn from the con- 
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stitution of the physical world and from accredited facts of 
history, no longer command the assent which they formerly did. 

It is with Kant’s drastic criticism of the old ‘ rational ’ 
arguments for the existence of God and the immortality of the 
soul, and his defence of our belief therein as ‘ postulated ’ by 
OTir inexpugnable consciousness of moral obligation that the 
new orientation of the philosophy of religion begins. Although 
his successors might be dissatisfied tvith his view of knowledge 
as limited to matters which fall within the ken of physico- 
mathematical science, or wdth his view of the doctrines of 
religion (and for him this meant the Christian religion) as 
valid only in so far as they prescribed a certain kind of conduct, 
yet there has been no reversion to reliance on considerations 
which abstract from any specifically religious toq^cricnce for 
the justification of religious faith. Among these successors 
the one whose interest in Christian theology was most intimate 
and whose direct influence upon its development w'us greatest, 
Friedrich Daniel Schleiermacher (1768-1834), definitely under- 
took to refashion its procedure by exhibiting it not as a deduc- 
tion partly from general principles of reason and partly from 
authoritative statements made by persons whose claim to be 
regarded as organs of divine revelation was guaranteed by 
miracle and prophecy, but as an analysis of the religious vx- 
perience of men who find themselves, iis belonging to a Christian 
community, the subject of the redeeming and reconciling 
grace whi^ such a community mediates to its members. The 
importance of such an undertaking is greater even than that of 
the actual system in whidh it resulted, remarkable as was 
the gcnitis displayed in its constniction and far-reaching as has 
been the effects of its author’s work upon subsequent religious 
thought. 

The Romantic MoTement. 

The recognition of religious experience as having an evident 
value of its ovm and needing not that its claim to consideration 
should be proved from abstract principles of general appli- 
cation was thoroughly congenial with the 8|Hrit of the Romantic 
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movement. This movement, a reaction against the rationalism 
which had been dominant in the eighteenth century, was the 
outstanding feature of the spiritual life of the era which opened 
with the French Revolution. Those very features of Chris- 
tianity with which the preceding ^ had shown least sympathy, 
and upon which it had looked down as effects of superstition 
and * enthusiasm appealed to a generation fascinated by what- 
ever was passionate or mysterious; while the outrage done by 
the Revolution itself to the mediaeval traditions in Church, 
State, and society, which the eighteenth century had at once 
despised and maintained, provoked a new interest in gnd 
sometimes an idealization of these which could not but afifect 
the current estimate of the religious faith and order that had 
played so large a part in moulding those traditions. The 
famous work of Chateaubriand, La Girde de Ckristianime 
(i8oa), eloquently presented the religion of Christ to a genera- 
tion which had been brought up to despise it, as in truth the 
parent or foster-parent of all that was most beautiful and 
imposing in the past of European civilization. Like the political 
recognition accorded to it in the same year by Napoleon, 
Chateaubriand’s homage, while a striking testimony to its 
importance as a ffictor to be reckoned with by anyone who 
should aspire to the leadership of Europe, tended rather to the 
exploitation of Christianity in an interest not its own than to 
the promotion of its proper spiritual influence over the minds 
and souls of men. Yet unquestionably the enlistment of the 
imagination in its cause prepared the way for that rebirth of 
Catholicism in France of which Lamennais was for a time the 
prophet and Joseph de Maistre the philosophical interpreter. 
Our own country affords a dose parallel in the debt, emphasized 
by Newman in his Apologia, which the notable revival in the 
Church of England known as the Oxford Movement owed to 
the work of the great British master of romantic fiction and 
poetry, Sir Walter Scott. 

But it was in Germany, the land of Goethe, that the 
Romantic movement displayed its energi& most fully, and it 
was the poets and philosophers who there represented it that 
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most profoundly affected the development of Christianity in 
the nineteentli century. Their influence (which was transmitted 
to this coxmtry by such men of genius as Coleridge and Carlyle) 
was twofold. It was subversive of much that passed for ortho- 
doxy; but it also breathed new life into much of the traditional 
language of Christianity that had lost its meaning for a genera- 
tion accustomed to glorify moderation and good sense at the 
expense of whatever savoured of ‘ enthusiasm and by its 
criticism of materialism it heartened the resistance offered by 
Christian apologists to views of the world which seemed to 
leave no room for the freedom and immortality of the htiman 
spirit or for a revelation of God in the events of human history. 

For none of the great religions of the world has this thought 
of a revelation of God in history possessed the importance 
which it has for Chri-stianity. Bound up as it has been from 
the very first with a belief in the actual occurreitce of certain 
historical events, those namely which belong to tlie life and 
death of its Founder, Christianity has always set before its 
adherents a particular view of tlic course of htmian history as 
the predestined unfolding of a divine piu^se to redeem from 
Ifre consequences of a primeval fall those members of otir race 
who will embrace the offer of salvation made to those who will 
accept the divine mission of that Founder and unite themselves 
to him in the fellowship of the society which he established. 
Thus Christianity could not be unaffected by any such change 
in the way of regarding history as we shall find to have been a 
notable feature in the intellectual life of the nineteenth century; 
and, as a matter of fact, this change lias, by profoundly modi- 
fying the attitude of educated Qiristians towards their sacred 
btK>te, been responsible for what will pcrha}>8 prove to be a 
more momentous step in doctrinal development than any 
taken by the Christian conununity since it abandoned the 
expectation of its Lord’s return to judgment within the life- 
time of the gcnerati<m that had seen him in the flesh. 

'rite whole Qturch liad since tire formation of the Canon 
been agreed in believing in the inerrancy of genuine Scripture 
when correctly interpreted. Differences of opinion had existed 
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as to the canomcal character of certain vncitings; in western 
Europe, since the Reformation, Protestants had sat looser than 
Catholics to the principles of interpretation which had become 
traditional in the pre-Refonnation Church; on the other hand 
they had placed the authority of Scripture in a more isolated 
position in respect of the general system of faith and order 
of which it formed part than did the Catholics. But that what- 
ever was recognized as Scripture was throughout divinely 
inspired was admitted on all hands; and as regarded the New 
Testament, the specifically Christian portion of the Bible, 
there was no dispute as to the books which were reckoned to 
form part of it. 

Biblical Criticism. 

One of the most remarkable products of the Romantic 
movement vm the creation in the nineteenth centuiy of what 
may be called the historical sense. Men ceased to be content to 
search the chronicles of antiquity for the facts recorded therein 
and to apply their own stan^rds to the judgment of the men 
of other times, taking sides for or against them as though they 
were contemporaries. They endeavomed rather to understand 
past events from the point of view of the actors in them, and 
to find a peculiar satisfaction in a sympathetic appreciation of 
modes of thought and feeling confessedly very different from 
theur ovra. The stimulus gain by the grovrth of this sentiment 
to historical studies was aided by the example of the natural 
sciences, whose triumphant progress provoked the devotees of 
humane learning to emulate the strictness of their methods and 
the impartiality of their aims; while the philosophy of Hegel, 
which in the third and fourth decades of the nineteenth century 
was dominant in the German schools, by its doctrine that in 
tracing the process by which the human spirit had passed in 
its gradual achievement of self-compr^ension and sdf- 
determination we were exploring the very structure of that 
divine idea whidh in that process vm ever more fully unfolding 
its essential nature, gave to history a standing in philosophy 
which it could not have so long as it was regarded as merdy a 
(DUS) 47 
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chapter of accidents illustrating principles whidi throughout 
remained immutably the same and indifferent to the erents 
which called to them the attention now of one man or nation, 
now of another. It was inevitable that the study of the Scrip- 
tures should be affected by these new ideals; and that there 
should arise a ‘ higher ’ criticism of the sacred books, aiming 
not merdy at a correct reconstitution of the original testts, but 
at the application to them of principles which, in the case of 
other ancient writings, had shown diat apparently single and 
continuous documents may betray by inconsistencies of style 
and matter a composite origin from materials whose various 
dates and places of derivation could be with great probability 
inferred from their contents. Such criticism, in the case of the 
Old Testament at any rate, was botind to make it eventually 
impossible for scholars, however conservative by temperament, 
to maintain such theses os those of the homogeneity of the 
Pentateuch or of the Book of Isaiah, the Mosaic autliorship of 
much of the former, or its credit as a history in the modem 
sense of the term, the ascription to Duvid of the greater part 
of the Psalms, or to Daniel of the pn>phcuy whidi passes under 
his name — and that even althimgh in the two last-mentioned 
instances the traditional accounts cotild claim the sanction of 
sayings attributed in the Gospels to Girist himself. Although 
the establishment of the new views, with the revision of die 
concqition of inspinition which they rendered inevitable, was 
not (^ected without arousing much opposition and causing 
much distress, yet tlicy were at last, by the end of the century, 
generally accepted by those who had received sufficient edu- 
cation to appredate the force of the arguments or at least to 
be impressed by the consensus of experts in their favour; and 
were found to be in no way inconsistent with the retention of 
faith in the articles of the historic Christian creed. These 
articles did not include any events— other than (in quite 
general terms) the creation of the world - recorded in the Old 
Testament. Moreover, it had been widely recognized from an 
early period in the history of Qiristcndom that the inspiration 
of die whole Old Testament could only be defended on the 
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supposition that much of it tras not understood in its literal 
sense, but as prophetic or symbolical of truths which were 
openly revealed in the New Testament only. The ertfinainn 
of historical criticism to the New Testament itself was bound 
to arouse graver fears and stronger opposition. It is impossible 
within the limits at our disposal to attempt to trace the history 
of this process. It may be said to take its start from Ferdinand 
Christian Baur (1792-1860). He was a follower of Hegel and 
applied in tliis field the principles of his master’s 
according to which thought for ever sets up against each 
position which it embraces a cotmter-position and passes 
thence to a fuller truth which reconciles them. Thus he con- 
structed the famous Tubingen theory, called from the name of 
his university, which saw in the view of early Christian his- 
tory presented in the Acts of the Apostles and in the Catholic 
Qhurch whose origin it professes to describe, the result of a 
compromise between two contending parties, those of Peter 
and of Paul. While later investigation has not left this theory 
in possession of the field, the impetus given to New Testament 
studies by Baur set going a process which, by the end of the 
period with which we are concerned, had reached results, by 
no means final, yet up to a certain point assured. On the 
priority of the Gospel ascribed to Mark over those which go 
by the names of Matthew and Luke, and on the use by com- 
pilers of these both of Mark’s work and of a document (com- 
monly called Q, i.e. Quelle, ‘ the Source ’) containing discourses 
of Jesus, nearly all scholars are agreed. About the date and 
value of the Gospel known as John’s, agreement has not been 
reached; but few if any would be prepared to quote it as a 
record of the words and acts of Jesus as these were heard and 
seen by his contemporaries on the same level with those in the 
other gospels; although it would be also generally acknowledged 
that these too were written by men who belonged to an already 
existing community which regarded Jesus as its exalted Lord, 
and who presupposed this estimate of him in thrir presentation 
of the traditions concemiii^ him which were derived from 
eyewitnesses and companions of his life on earth. 
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The principal effects of Biblical criticism as a whole upon 
Christianity may be said to be two; one negative, the other 
positive. It has destroyed for educated Christians the belief 
in the Bible as an infallible book, any text from which might 
be quoted as authoritative, while the impossibility of alleging 
sucIt a text in support of any conviction might be regarded as 
a serious initial objection to its validity. On the other hand 
the decay of an attitude toward Scripture which tended to 
place all that was contained in it on a level, as the utterance of 
divine authority, and a consequent sense of greater freedom 
in preferring some parts of it to others, has conduced to an 
increased emphasis on the life and teaching of Jesus as the 
central feature of Christian religious tradition; which emphasis 
has been yet further promoted by the realization that in His 
case, as in that of other historical personages, it is permitted to 
allow oneself a certain liberty of judgment in discriminating 
among the words and deeds ascribed to Him by His biographers 
according to principles of historical probability and conformity 
with the best established evidence as to His character. 

The ‘ quest of the historic Jesus ’ by German Protestant 
sdiolars, which a distinguished living writer, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, has traced ‘ from Reimanis ’ in the eighteenth 
century * to Wrede ’, led in some hands to the elimination 
from the picture of the Founder of Christianity not only of 
the miracidous and supernatural features with which it was 
originally invested in the pages of the New Testament, htit to 
the minimiring of whatever in that pictiue was irreconcilable 
with the ideals of a Liberal Protestant of the nineteenth century, 
sudi as His indifTcrence to the aims and achievements of secular 
dvilization, His commendation of detachment from earthly tics 
and the stress which the evsmgelists represent Him as laying 
upon an iinminimt and catastro]'>hic return to judgment 
within dte lifetime of the generation of His first disciples. 
From such an attenuated version of the original portrait of the 
Master a reaction took place in the early ycani of the present 
century, a reaction in whidi Dr. Schweitzer himself played an 
important part, lliis reaction mi^t have eeemed lil^y to 
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restore credit to the Bible account of Jesus at the expense of 
His claim to be received by modem civilized men as their 
Lord; but the effect produced on Dr. Schweitzer himself, 
when his devotion to Jesus, though conceived of as belonging, 
so far as the deeds and teaching of the days of His flesh were 
concerned, to a whoUy different world of thought from ours, 
drove him from the comforts and distinctions of Europe to 
labour as a medical missionary in the wilds of Africa, was a 
striking proof to those who were inclined to forecast the wither- 
ing away of Christian faith under the blast of critical inquiry, 
that the vitality of Christianity depends less closely than is 
often thought upon a refusal on a part of its adherents to face 
the problems suggested by modem knowledge. Nor does it 
stand alone; the rapid advance in recent years among Christians 
of a freedom of thought which would flir into the nineteenth 
century have seemed incompatible with real acceptance of 
die Christian creed has gone along with a vast development 
of interest in the missionary activities of the Christian Church, 
of which wc shall speak again hereafter. 

Discontent vrith what might be criticized as an attempt to 
sec in Jesus only what could be assimilated by Liberal Pro- 
testantism was expressed at the beginning of the twentieth 
century not only by the ‘ eschatological ' school of German 
Protestant critics but by the so-called Modernists within the 
Roman Catholic Church, as represented by M. Alfred Loisy’s 
book, L*£mngik et rMglise (1903), which vras intended as a 
counterblast to the brilliant and attractive presentation of the 
Liberal Protestant view in Professor Adolf Hamack’s Das 
Wesen des Christentfmms (1900). It was suggested that, when 
it was once allowed that the Jesus of the Gkispels stood for 
a supernatural, ‘ other-worldly ’ concqition of religion, and 
not for one readily accommodated to the point of view of 
modem civilization, it might be recognized that His tme 
n^resentotive was to be sought not in reli^ous bodies, of 
comparatively recent origin, which had shed supernatural 
pretensions and made themselves at home in modem civili- 
zation, but rather in a Church which not only could show a 
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continuous history from apostolic times but still preserved the 
character of a society claiming to be independent of any secular 
State and to exercise in this world the ‘ powers of the world 
to come Despite, however, this attempt to enlist the most 
modem criticism in the service of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the authorities of that Chxurch took alarm at a movement which, 
on its philosophical side, seemed, by way of reaction against 
the scholastic tradition (which the encouragement given to the 
study of St. Thomas Aquinas by Leo XIIl’s Encyclical Aetend 
Patris of 1879 had powerfully reinforced) with its emphasis 
on the independence of the object of knowledge upon the 
mind’s activity in knowing it, to carry the idealistic and im- 
manentist tendencies of modem philosophy to extravagant 
lengths, so that the objectivity of God and His revelation and 
their transcendence of tlie himian mind were no longer securely 
held. In 1907 a very able Encyclical, Pascendi gregis, was issued 
in the name of Pius X, condemning Modernism; and, although 
Roman Catholic scholars continued to contribute to the task 
of biblical criticism, the position of free inquiry within the 
Roman communion was henceforth embarrassed by renewed 
insistance on tl\c formula that the canonical books ‘ have God 
for their author ’ and by the reluctance of the authorities to 
tolerate c3q>ress denials that the .sacred writings were composed 
by those whose names are traditionally associated vritli tliem, 
even where these ascriptions have been abandoned by the all 
but universal consent of experts. By the end of our period the 
Roman Catholic Church, which it was so long the fashion 
with ProU'stant controversialists to upbraid for neglect and 
undervaluing of Scripture, was left alone in western Christen- 
dom, along with those least educated members of the Pro- 
testant Churches in America and elsevrhere whom it has now 
become usual to describe as ‘ Fundamentalists to tiphold 
that doctrine of the inerrancy of the Bible, which a hundred 
years before had been generally maintained throughout the 
whole Christian Church. 
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Natural Science — Evolution— Anthropology. 

The change which the progress of critical scholarship 
thus introduced into any views of Scripture whidi could be 
made acceptable to educated men, by enabling Christiaiis to 
concentrate attention on the unique rdigious ^ue of certain 
parts of the Bible and on the supremacy which may reasonably 
be claimed for it among the sacred literatures of the world, 
without conceiving themselves obliged to defend the truth of 
all its statements or even the moral authority of all its teaching, 
has made it possible for them, as it could not otherwise have 
been, to maintain the traditional sentiment of reverence for 
the ‘ written Word of God ’ in face of the scientific discoveries 
which, during the nineteenth century, destroyed the credit of 
the narratives of the origin of the world and of man contained 
in the Old Testament and assumed in the New. It was im- 
possible to reconcile with these the convictions, of which the 
evidence brought forward by such men as Lyell, Darwin, 
Huxley,^ and others eventually compelled the general accep- 
tance, that the age of the earh itself and of the existence of 
the human race upon it was to be measured not by a few thou- 
sands but by hundreds of thousands or even millions of years; 
and that the human race itself, like all other kinds of plant or 
animal, had originated not by special creation, but by a long 
process of evolution, in which a * natural selection ’ of heritable 
variations whidh proved useful to a ^edes m adapting itself 
to its environments was probably the most prominent factor. 
But the difficulties which the marvellous advance made by 
the natural sciences during the nineteenth century appeared 
at first to place in the way of belief in Christianity were not 
limited to those created by contradictions between their testi- * 
numy to the past history of the globe and of man and that of 
the Bible, nor could th^ all be removed by an abatement of 
the daun made on behalf of the Bible to paramount authority 

^ Darwin's Origin if Sjbtrin (1859), Lyell’a Owkgjmd EvUeneet <f riu 
Afttiquiy ^ MmTiSea), Hudsy’t Man't PUm in Natun (1863), Darwin’s 
DuemA cf Mm (1871). 
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in the fidd of knowledge other than religious. As the ' reign 
of law ’ was verified in one region after another of the universe 
open to our investigation; as a growing acquaintance with 
the inimeastirable range of the physical order in time and 
space dwarfed more and more all human concerns in com- 
parison of their material environment; as proofe of the intimate 
connexion of the bodily organism with mental life accumulated; 
Christianity, with its miracles, its anthropocentric sclieme of 
things culminatir^ in the affirmation that God was incarnate 
in an individual of our species, its promise of a life after death, 
seemed to many to be fighting a losing battle against a ‘ natura- 
lism ’ whose outlook was more in harmony with our new 
knowledge of the material world. Moreover, the idea of evo- 
lution, which became after the middle of the century the 
ruling idea in the sciences relating to human (as to all organic) 
nature— and in which the more venturesome speculators, such 
as Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), sought a clue to tlie undcr- 
tanding of nature as a whole, inorganic as well as organic — ^by 
affording a principle of interpretation gave an impulse to the 
investigation of the customs and beliefs of uncivilized nsen 
(with which the name of * anthropology ’ came to be associated) 
and suggested an explanation of the meaning of many biblical 
narratives and of the origin of many biblical laws and pro- 
hibitions which it had been usual to regard as divinely revealed; 
an explanation which tended to confound tliem with a whole 
mass of practices and notions belonging to a sh^e of thought 
long left behind by civilized humanity. Hence Christianity 
was threatened not only by a denial of its doctrines as incon- 
sistent with newly-acquired knowledge, but by the explanation 
of much that was most characteristic in its traditional creed and 
worship as a survival of primitive error and barbarous super- 
stition. By the end of our period the threat seemed less alarming. 
The representatives of natural science were perhaps less ready 
to dogmatize on the limits of the possible; and on the other 
hand the successful idealistic criticism of naturalism, repre- 
sented in this country by such thinkers as Thomas Hill Green 
(1836-Ba), had in the later decades of the nineteenth century 
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discredited in academic circles the assumptions of the empirical 
school of thought, represented by John Stuart Mill (1806-73), 
which had been dominant in the schools in the middle of the 
century; and had produced a stronger sense of assurance in 
those who were convinced by it that natural science could 
never account for spiritual values. But, if the defenders of 
Christianity had to some extent recovered confidence, it must 
be admitted that their apologetic had undergone great changes. 
Miracles were no longer conunonly regarded as in themselves 
evidences of the truth of the teaching supposed to be attested 
thereby; rather it was widely allowed that stories of them 
could only be reasonably credited when ascribed to a person- 
ality or connected with a movement regarded on independent 
grounds as extraordinary. Even men who were recognized 
as convinced and zealous propagators of Christianity did not 
always shrink from denying that breaches of the ordinary laws 
of nature had actually accompanied those manifestations of 
spiritual power with which the imagination of a less critical 
age bad been apt to associate them. The proof of the divine 
authority of Christian doctrines or institutions was found in 
their appeal to the conscience or their effectiveness in promoting 
spiritud life rather than in their having been distinct in origin 
from the doctrines or institutions of other religions. There 
was a remarkable increase of reticence in the pulpit and in 
religious literature and correspondence with respect to a life 
after death, and the Christian hope was noore frequently 
defended as a corollary from the experience of communion 
with God than as an independent article of &ith. The fact 
that in some quarters the activities of those engaged in what 
came to be called * psydbical research * were directed tovrards 
the search for empirical evidence of the survival of death by 
human personality encouraged this reticence in others who 
were impressed by the inadequacy of such empirical evidence 
as was sometimes brought forward in its support. 
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Criticism of Christian Ethics — ^Nietzsche. 

From the point of view of an earlier age it roight seem that 
it was only a ‘reduced Christianity’ which could content itself 
with this revised apologetic; but it would be a juster estimate 
to describe the Christianity which employed it as a Christi- 
anity challenging the world with the shng and stone which it 
had tried and foxmd effective, in other words in the strength 
of its own spiritual experience, rather than with the cumbrous 
armour of metaphysical arguments and historical evidences 
which had proved incapable of protecting it against the assaults 
of enemies wielding the new l^owledge put at their disposal 
by natural science and by anthropological research. Dogmatic 
development in Protestant Christendom during the nineteenth 
century had, as we have seen, been determined by the impulse 
given to it by Schlcieimacher; and his successors had gone 
beyond him in tuging that the Christian consciousness of 
reconciliation to God and communion with Him could not be 
invalidated by difficulties which might be involved in relating 
them to other parts of our experience, such as those which 
engaged the attention of men of science and of metaphysidaixs 
who were strangers to the experience which the redeemed 
community mediated to its members. This tendency was 
represented especially by the school which took its name from 
Albrecht Ritschl (1822-89), with its insistence that rdigious 
doctrines arc the expression, like our moral and assthetic con- 
victions, of ‘judgments of value ’ rather than of such ‘judg- 
ments of existence ’ as meet us in natural science and also 
in history, though in history judgments of value have also a 
part to play. Ritschlianism itself, however, presupposed the 
teaching ot ICant, to whom the sense of moral obligation was 
the most undeniably real fact revealed in human experience, 
and that which alone gave meaning to the creeds and practices 
of religion; and Kant’s ethical code was essentially that which 
had been established in Christendom by the influence of the 
Christian Church. During the earlier part of the encounter 
of Qiristianity with naturaUam there was indeed no such 
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drastic criticism directed upon tbe Christian ethic as upon 
other dq>artments of Christian tradition. There was criticism 
of the relative importance attached by Christians to particular 
kinds of conduct; but as often as not the criticism was of the 
inconsistency of current Christian morality or even of that 
involved in certain biblical narratives or ecdeaastical doctrines 
with the teaching and example of Christ himself, rather than 
of the principles of conduct which were sanctioned by that 
teaching and example. It was only toward the end of the 
nineteenth century that thereFsuccecded to this attitude on the 
part of the opponents of Qmstianity the attadt of Friedrich 
Wilhelm Nietzsche (1844-1900) upon what he conceived to 
be the distinctive features of Christian morality, its inculcation 
of patience, of humility, of service of the weaker by the stronger. 
In his glorification of the ‘ will to power ’ Nietzsche was react- 
ing against the teaching of Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860), 
who had pointed out, as the only means by which men could 
hope to escape the ills inseparable from conscious existence, 
the denial of the ‘ will to live while accepting from Scho- 
penhauer the view that this was the inner tnftantng of Chris- 
tianity, when purified from the dross of Jewish optimism; a 
view not easily reconciled with the programme put by the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel into the mouth of Christ him- 
self: 1 am come that they may have life, and that they may 
have it abimdantly.” 

Thus Christianity, stripped already of other external 
advantages, was called upon at the close of our period to 
dispense even with the prestige of a generally admitted ethical 
superiority. It profited, however, by the assault of Nietzsche 
to emphasize afresh a side of the character of its Founder and 
of its own classical teaching which had been neglected in the 
one-sided representation of gentleness and endurance as thou^ 
they were the only virtues on which Christianity was concerned 
to lay stress. 
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Decline of Individualism. 

The facts which we have been recalling illustrate the 
observation made earlier in this chapter that a drift towards 
immanentism is characteristic of Christian thought in the 
nineteenth century as a whole. We find in it a growing distrust 
of arguments wUch rest the authority of Christianity as a 
divine revelation upon other evidence than that of its own 
light shining first in the hearts of those who receive it, and 
then in their good lives and good works before other men 
also. This, as we shall have presently to remark, by no means 
implies that the trend of Christian thought was dming our 
period mainly individualistic. On the contrary the necessary 
dependence of religious life upon a social enviroiunent was 
all the more obvious in proportion as it became easier for 
individuals to live their fives in detachment from any particular 
religious organization. But the evolutionary and immanentist 
spirit of the age had laid hands on the conception of society 
also. It came to be thought of, not as a condition forced upon 
mutually independent individuals as the lessor of two evils, 
or adopted by them as a means to greater satisfaction than 
could otherwise have been attained, but as from the first 
an inalienable feature of human life. The sanctions of social 
laws were sought rather in a * general will ’ belonging to the 
members of the society in common than in iltc commands of 
a sovereign with a will distinct and pinaiibiy divergent from 
theirs; and even the sovereignty of God came to he envisaged 
less as the will of an extuntal Lawgiver laid down fn)ni the 
first and beyond the reach of criticism or revision by Ills 
fallible subjects than as the control of a spirit indwelling the 
association of Ilis worshippers and expressing itself tlirough 
the organs of their common life. It is worthy of notice in this 
connexion that, whereas in the eightccntli century there had 
been a distinct tenden^, even where tlic ancient creeds were 
still in use, toward a Unitarian or dcistic amception of God, 
corresponding to the growing conviction of the unity of nature 
and of the efficacy of ‘ second causes ’ acting according to law 
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to explain all but the original initiative of its operations, the 
nineteenth century discovered a new significance in the tra- 
ditional doctrine of the Trinity, which had always recognized 
the divine life manifested in the history of man’s intercourse 
with God and that revealed in the iimer experience of human 
souls as integral factors in the essential being of God. 

Roman Catholicism — ^Newman’s Theory of Develop- 
ment — ^Dogmas of the Inunaculate Conception and 
of Papal Infallibility. 

Attention has been called to the fact that to the evolutionary 
and immanentist tendency characteristic of nineteenth-century 
theology a strong resistance was offered in the official utter- 
ances of the Roman Catholic Church. The refusal of Pius 
IX in the Syllabus of 1864 to reconcile himself with ‘pro- 
gress ’ and ‘ modem civilization ’ has already been mentioned; 
and the concessions of the Roman Catholic Modernists to 
immanentism was the feature of their teaching most severely 
denotmeed by Pius X in the Encyclical Pascendi gregis. Never- 
theless it would not be true to say that this Church was wholly 
untouclied by the tendency in question. In this country a 
man of gciuus who passed in 1845 Anglican to the 

Roman ^thoUc Communion, John Henry Newman (1801-90), 
justified his cliangc of confession by a remarkable theory 
of ‘ the development of Christian doctrine ’, which had by 
his own account been suggested to him by the writings of 
two earlier Roman Catholic theologians, one French and the 
other Gennan, Joseph de Maistre (i754-i8zi) and Johann 
Adam Mdhler (1796^1838), and on account of which he has 
himself often been, not without justice, represented as a pioneer 
in introducing to his countrymen the thought of evolution as 
a prirtciple for the interpretation of the history of ideas. His 
immediate object was to show how the essential continuity of 
the Roman Communion with the original society established by 
jestts Christ was compatible with the obvious difference between 
the elaboration of its doctrinal system, its hierarchical organiza- 
tion, its legal code, its ceremonial order, and the simplicity in 
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all these respects of the apostolic chtirch. But even those who 
are not convinced that essential values have not been lost or 
reduced in the cotirse of this particular process, would now 
no doubt readily admit that a very considerable change both 
in outward form and internal structure is not merely consistent 
with a genTiine continuity, but is indispensable if a society is 
to go on living; since this must imply, for it as for all organisms, 
a constant adjustment of itself to an ever-changing environ- 
ment. Although neither Newman nor the recognized repre- 
sentatives of the Church in which he died a cardinal in 1890 
would admit that such development as he described in his 
fanoous essay involved any change in the original deposit of 
faith, yet we cannot but see in his presentation of the case — 
which has had no inconsiderable influence on theological 
thought within as well as without the Roman commimion — a 
real kinship with the general line of thought which we have 
seen to be characteristic of the nineteenth century. 

When we turn to the two dogmas which within a few years 
in the middle of the nineteenth century were pnmxulgatcd by 
the supreme authority in the Roman Qhiurch for acceptance 
by the faithful, we shall find, notwithstanding the oracular 
fashion of their aiuiouncement, and the claim made for them to 
have been implicit in the Christian creed from the beginning, 
something to remind us of the mental habits of the age in 
which they were explicitly proclaimed to be entitled to the 
adhesion of all Christians. 'Ihe first of these was dm dogma 
of the immaculate conception of the virgin mother of tlie Lord, 
promulgated by Pius IX in 1854. It ^ been admitted even 
by Roman Catholic scholars that in this event theology capitu- 
lated to popular piety. Not the weight of theological authority 
— which was on the whole agrinst the doctrine>-ct»npclIed the 
definition; still less historical evidence, of which it may fairly 
be said that there was none; but the experience of those who 
had found inspiration and comfort in devotion to what, if in 
the south of Europe it often masked the immemorial worship 
of a mother-goddess, had even there purified and Christianized 
the conception formed of that being, and was, in its highest 
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form, devotion to an ideal of Christian 'womanhood, combining 
the purity of the maiden and the gracious lo've of the mother. 
This inspiration and comfort were such as to finH adequate 
theological expression only in a doctrine which placed Mary 
in a position shared 'with her Son alone and apart from all 
other human beings. The whole development of the veneration 
of Mary up to its crowning stage in the proclamation of this 
dogma implied indifference to the historical attestation of 
alleged historical facts; for not only was evidence of the actual 
miracle asserted by the dogma naturally wantii^, but the idea 
of the Lord’s mother implied in the ‘ hyperdulia ’ 'which 
exalted her above all other saints had but a very slender basis 
in the New Testament; and this peculiar veneration itsdUF 'was 
of comparatively late growth in the Church, nor could its 
existence be verified at a date early enough to malre it argu- 
able that, as with the worship of Jesus hiimelf, no satisfactory 
explanation of it could be found exc^t in a personal impres- 
sion produced on those who had come into direct contact with 
its object. 

The later dogma of Papal infallibility, promul^ted by the 
same pontiff at the Vatican Council of 1870, still more strik- 
ingly illustrated the tendency of nineteenth-century thougjit to 
emphasize the importance of present experience at the expense 
of the tradition of the past, and that of nineteenth-century 
Christianity to dispense with adventitious aids and stand forth 
as divine in its own inherent right. For the infallible guidance 
promised, as was supposed, to the Church was now represented 
as eiqprcssiiig; itself throu^ a single permanent organ whose 
action required no hardly assembled constitutional machinery 
to render it efficacious; and the isolation and exaltation of 
the successor of St. Peter as that organ marked the culmin- 
ating point of that emancipation of the Church from political 
entanglements which characterized the ecclesiastical history 
of the century in many different forms. It is instructive to 
observe the coincidence of the promulgation of the dogma of 
the Pope’s infidlibUity with the fidl of his temporal power after 
the withdrawal from Rome, occasioned by the Franco-Gennan 
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war, of the French troops by whose presence the Italian civil 
power was detained from entry into the eternal city. Sin c e 
then the Papacy has indeed refused to come to terms with the 
kingdom of Italy and has declined to allow the legitimacy of its 
occupation of die territories formerly belonging to the Holy 
See. But it has long been well imderstood that the restoration 
of these is neither expected nor desired; and that the motive 
of the apparent intransigecmce of the Popes is to be found not 
in a wish to re-enter ihie political arena as one State among 
many, but, on the contrary, to secure such independence of 
any one State as would be impossible were their presence in 
Rome conditional on the goodwill of the Italian government 
and not universally rccogniaed as the necessary guarantee of 
their freedom to fulfil a spiritual task which is essentially inter- 
national. The reluctance of the Vatican to commit itself to 
acquiescence in the claim of the Italian Ststtc to predominance 
in Rome and its policy, from Leo XIll onwards, of accommo- 
dating itself, especially in France, to the existing political 
situation, even at the cost of alienating adlicrcnts accustomed 
to identify Catholicism with a partiatlar political party, may 
be explained upon the same principle. Ntw need any other 
be invoked to justify Pius X’s refusal to carry compliance with 
the French Republic to the length of permitting the French 
Clmrch to reorganize itself as a collection of assoeiattons cuU 
tttelles, thereby risking the revival of that * Gallicanism ’ which 
was not content with allowing to Christians a temporal as well 
as a spiritual alliance, but confounded the two by conceding 
to the national State a right to inqiose restrictions on the 
operation of the supreme spiritual authority. 

It might perhaps be expected that the defiance of the 
modem world expressed in the Syllabus and in the definition of 
papal infallibility w( luld have lessened the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church therein; but this was not on the whole the 
result of these utterances. It might have been so indeed but 
for the policy adopted by Pius IX’s successor, Xltl, of 
refusing to involve the Church in the party politics of any 
countty (outride of Italy at least) and of cultivating friendly 
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relations with any established governnaent whatever its form. 
In the light of this policy, that of the Vatican Coimcil could 
be interpreted as in the main the expression of a determination 
to renoimce the compromises inevitable to a partner in the 
game of international politics and to concentrate the energies 
of the Church on a world-wide spiritual mission. There were, 
moreover, other influences at work whidi madfi for an abate- 
ment of the Tinsympathetic bitterness with which the Roman 
Church had been so often regarded by those who did not 
submit to its claims, despite the flict that these claims were 
now more far-reaching than ever. None of these influences 
was more important than the growth of an historical sense 
which we have already noted as characteristic of the intellectual 
life of Europe during oxir period. For this led to a better appre- 
ciation of the services rendered to religion and civilization in 
the past by the Holy See, and inspired a sentiment of reverence 
even in those who were divided by profound differences of 
conviction and outlook from the Roman Catholicism of their 
own day for an institution whose existence was a visible wit- 
ness of the continuity of ecclesiastical life from the primitive 
period of Christian history to the present. At the same time 
the progress of the studies whidh were promoted by this same 
historical sense destroyed the basis of certain views that had 
fomtcrly done much to encourage the belief that Protestantism 
was bound up with uncompromising and indiscriminate 
hostility to the Papacy. It was no longer so easy as it had been 
to think of the middle period of the history of Christendom 
as an age of almost unmitigated darkness intervening between 
the supernatural glories of the apostolic age and the new sun- 
rise of the Reformation; or to read the apocalyptic denuncia- 
tions of imperial Rome as a prophetic account of her papal 
successor. In this country in particular a widespread admira- 
tion for the qualities of two great Eng^h cardinals, for the 
religious genius and saintly life of John Henry Newman, and 
for the self-denying austerity and active zeal for social reform 
of Henry Edward Manning (1808-92), may be mentioned as 
powerfully contributing to abate the deeply-rooted prejudice 

(OStS) 4S 
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against their communion which had been inherited from the 
conflicts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Ghurchly and Sacramental Movements outside the 
Roman Church. 

There was one side of the nineteenth-century thought about 
the Christian religion upon which we have not yet dwelt 
which contributed to a better appreciation than had been 
usual among those who did not belong to it of the Christian 
society whose very exclusiveness arises from its insistence 
upon tmity and universality as essential notes of the Church of 
Jesus Christ. Other Christian bodies might profess belief in 
an ideal unity no longer outwardly exhibited in a visible fellow- 
ship of faith and order; in a Catholicity which did not prevent 
the co-existence of rival national or sectional Churches in the 
same area; tlie Roman Church alone presented a world-wide 
organization which ignored national distinctions and allowed 
to no congregations external to itself a right to count themselves 
true, even if severed, members of Christ’s mystical body. 
This attitude could not but give it an advantage in an i^e in 
which men were profoundly impressed with the necessarily 
social character of religion and prepossessed in favour of the 
conception of a visible universal fellowship as that which 
alone could correspond to the intention of the Founder of 
Christianity. The great religious movements of the eighteenth 
century had been on the whole individualistic, their grand aim 
was the salvation of individual souls, and to this end member- 
ship of a Chtirch seemed to be no more than a means; it mat- 
tered little to what Church a man belonged, so that it afTorded 
him suflicient opportunity of practising his personal religion 
in accordance with his conscience. The religious movements 
of the nineteenth century were very different. In reaction 
from the violence done to social tradition by the FVench 
Revolution the philosophy of the succeeding age had emphasized 
its importance. The reality and sanctity of the bond uniting 
individuals into nations or churches was felt with a new in- 
tensity. An anxious desire to And among the conflicting claim- 
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ants to the title the true Church of Christ wherein alone there 
was an assiired promise of salvation was displayed by earnest 
Christians, This was seen especially in the celebrated move- 
ment in the Church of England which takes its name from the 
University of Oxford, and of which the leaders were John 
Henry Newman, already mentioned, John Keble, the author 
of The Christian Year (1827), and Edward Bouverie Pusey, 
from whom its adherents were often called Puseyites. The 
effect of this movement upon the Church in which it arose 
was very great. Without aiming at the separation of the Church 
from its connexion with the State, it inspired the conviction 
of its essential distinctness from it, and its claim to an authority 
not derived from the national sovereign. It gave to its ministers 
a new consciousness of being, no less than the Roman Catholic 
clergy, priests in a universal Church, although through mutual 
misunderstandings not recognized by their fellow-priests as 
such. It quickened churchly activities everywhere within the 
Church of its origin, and the higher standards of reverence 
and hcatity in public worship which it inculcated had an in- 
fluence which extended far beyond the borders of that Church, 
throughout the English-speaking world, among the many 
religious bodies into which British Protestantism had come 
to be divided. A new emphasis on the Sacraments, whereby 
the common life of the whole Church as the body of Christ is 
imparted to the individual Christian in Baptism and maintained 
in him through participation in the Eucharist, naturally went 
vrith the new realization of membership in the universal 
society; and this emphasis also had its effects beyond the 
limits of Anglicanism. But the Oxford movement did not 
staml alone. Other contemporary movements resembled it 
in exhibiting a pronouncedly churchly and sacramental char- 
acter; for example, that initiated in Denmark by Nicolai 
Grundtvig (1783-1872) and nearer at hand that which is popu- 
larly designated* by the name of the Scottish preacher Edward 
Irving (x 792“1834); while the * disruption ’ of the Church 
of Scotland by the foundation of the * Free Church' in 1843 
was due to the resolve of Thomas Chalmers (1780-1847) 
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and his supporters to assert the spiritual autonomy of their 
Church at the cost of abandoning their share of its emolu- 
ments. It is to be remarked that while in the former part of 
the nineteenth century the Church was most often conceived 
by those who laid stress upon its importance to religion as a 
society authorized by its divine Founder to claim the obedience 
of his followers, in the later, under the influence of the bio- 
logical analogies made popular by Danvinism, it came to be 
envisaged, in a manner more congruous with the scriptural 
metaphor of the ‘ body of Christ ’, as a living and growing 
organism; and its unity was sought rather in a principle im- 
manent in its activities than in an original charter of liberties 
and p(vwers defining once for all the structure of the institution 
wltidi it established. 

The Industrial Revolution— Socialism. 

One might have expected that a new realization of mem- 
bership in the Ciuristian society as an essential factor in the 
Christian life would have inspired the representatives of 
Cltristiaitity to come forward with a doctrine of fellowship to 
meet the practical problems raised by the industrial revolution 
which took place in this country at the end of the eighteenth 
century and spread over the civilized world during the nine- 
teenth. The breaking up which this movement caused of old 
social tics and habits, inchtding those which hound men to 
their parish churches or to dissentient congregations which 
had established themselves by the side of these, callcti for a 
new effort on the part of the Churches to maintain or recover 
their hold on the populations which the factory system was 
aggregating into vast new urban communities whose life was 
to a great extent detached from the older traditions of the 
nation. But the effort made fell far short of what was required, 
llie great change which was taking place in the struettire of 
Western civilization was often scarcely noticed by the con- 
temporaries of its earlier stages. Those who were most con- 
cerned with theories of the Christian society were frcipiently 
preoccupied with questions of doctrine, of order, and of forms 
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of worship, and bestowed comparatively little attention on 
social problems which did not obviously connect themselves 
with these; though the history of the Oxford Movement 
illustrates the way in which a later generation might carry over 
enthusiasm for the idea of the Church as a society of worshippers 
into the science of social reform in the widest sense of the word. 
Moreover the new middle class, the rise of which to political 
power was the immediate sequel of the industrial revolution, 
was on the whole quite ready, on acquiring predominance in 
the State, to assimilate as far as possible the traditions of the 
class whose supremacy it had successfully challenged. In this 
coxmtry in particular, even where we find a certain section of 
this class antagonistic to the religious institutions recognized 
by the State, this did not as a rule mean hostility to Chris- 
tianity, but rather adhesion to some nonconformist body which 
professed to present Christianity in a purer form tl^ the 
established Church. In countries where conscientious non- 
conformity had not been so frequent or extensive, or bad been 
put down by violence, Christianity was more often identified 
with * clericalism ’ and in consequence more often regarded 
with hostility by those who looked upon the clergy as upholders 
of traditions adverse to popular liberty. When in their turn 
the wage-earning class began to press for a larger share in the 
profits of the industries which were carried on by their labour 
than was conceded to them by the capitalist bourgeoisie who 
had risen to power by means of the wealth derived from these 
industries, they tended to look upon the religion professed by 
the governing class in a light in which indeed it was not un- 
frcquently presented to them, as a device to keep them down 
by preaching the duty of submission to constituted authority 
and putting off complrints of injustice with promises of redress 
in another life for Aose who had patiently endured wrong in 
this. On the continent of Europe, speaking generally, adherents 
of what was called Socialism, the doctrine, set up in view of 
abuses due to private competition in industry, that the means of 
production should be owned by the public, came to be thought 
inconsistent with the profession of Christianity. Especially 
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was this so when Socialism was associated with the theory that 
the only real factor in historical development was the economic, 
and that all institutions and changes of any other kind, in- 
cluding the religious, could be explained as produced, con- 
sciously or tmconsdously, to serve the economic interests of 
those at the time in power. For Christianity thus interpreted 
could not be expected to further or to siurvive the revolution 
to which Socialists looked forward as the object of their aims 
and hopes. Despite occasional manifestations of sympathy 
with working-class aspirations on the part of representatives 
of Christian Churches — such as Leo XIII’s Rerum novarum 
of 1891 — alienation from any form of organized Christianity 
has become a characteristic feature of Continental Socialism, 
distinguishing it from the English working-class movenrent, 
which has throughout its history found its leaders as often as 
not in men who are professing and even active members of 
Christian Churches, whether ‘ established ’ or ‘ free ’. The 
history of social reform in England will sufficiently serve to 
explain this difference when we consider such facts as the 
following. There is no doubt that the earlier working-class 
leaders were largdiy trained in discussion and in the handling 
of afiEairs by experience as members of Methodist classes or of 
democratically governed Nonconformist congregations. In 
the year of revolution 1848, a band of Christian Scxnalists 
gathered round one of the most influential theologians of his 
generation, Frederick Denison Maurice (1803-72), to urge the 
claims of the working class and to set on foot a movement 
for promoting opportunities for education among them. In 
the fight which was crowned by the passing of tlte Factory 
Acts on behalf of the victims of unrestricted industrial 
competition in mines and factories their most prominent 
champion was Xx>rd Ashley, afterwards the seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury (1802-83), 2 man whose motives were thnmghout 
inspired by an enthusiastic Christian charity. We have also 
to remember the zeal for the w'elfare of ffie working class 
which animated clergymox like Samuel Barnett, the inaugu- 
cator of the * settlement ’ movement (X844.-1913), and Stewart 
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Headlam; and the selfless labour in the ‘ slums * of such others 
as Charles Lowder (i8ao-8o) and Robert Dolling (1851-1902) 
and very many more; and the immense work done for the out- 
casts of society by such religious organizations as the Salvation 
Army, founded by Catharine (1829-90) and ‘ General ’ William 
Booth (1829-1912) in 1878, and the Church Army (founded 
by Wilson Carlile m 1882). Social reformers have often been 
inclined to accuse the Christian Churches of disproportionate 
attention to denominational rivalries and disputes about ritual 
in the presence of widespread misery and injustice; and even 
to charge Christianity with divertii^ attention from earthly 
wrongs by its preaching of patience imder them as a virtue 
whidx will have its reward hereafter. But it is beyond all 
possibility of denial that a very large proportion of such efibrts 
as have been made to remedy these evils have been inspired 
by Christian enthusiasm; and, during the later portion of our 
period at any rate, on occasions when ‘ labour * was at grips 
witli ‘ capital ’ the influence of leaders of religion was often 
cast upon the side of ‘labour’ and could seldom be con- 
fidently counted upon by their opponents. 

It must not indeed be supposed that there ware in other 
lands no prominent representatives of Christianity on the side 
of popular liberties. The names of Lamennais (1782-1854) 
and I./acordaire (1802-61) are evidence to the contrary as 
regards Prance at the same period as saw the rise of Christian 
Socialism in this country. Nor of course was self-sacrificing 
work among the poor a monopoly of Englishmen. But on the 
one hand Englishmen are peculiarly insusceptible to the attrac- 
tions of doctrinaire consistency; on the other, owing to the 
traditions of English Nonconformity, the idea of Christianity 
was not closely associated in the English mind with subservience 
to the State; while just at this time the clergy of the established 
Church came, under the influence of the Oxford movement, 
to regard it less as a national institution than as a local branch 
of the Catholic Church. Although for more exposed than the 
Church in communion with Rome to the reproadbi of confound- 
ing the Christian ideal with that of dvil respectability, and less 
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able than that Church to point to evidences of its freedom 
from prejudice against the working-class in its ready veneration 
of humble saints, its high esteem for voluntary poverty, and 
the familiar use of its churches by the poorest members of the 
community, yet it was less hampered in its dealings with the 
working-class by identification with the policy of a foreign 
Court, whose traditions and habits almost inevitably rendered 
it out of touch with modem aspirations and slow to ta^e account 
of them. However caused, the distinction I have indicated 
between the respective attitudes to Christianity of British and 
Continental Socialism certainly came to exist, with important 
consequences for the future. 

Expansion of Christendom. 

So far our account of nineteenth-centxiry Christianity has 
been confined to its fortunes among tlic nations of Europe. 
Ihit during the nineteenth century the improvement of the 
means of commixoication facilitated an enormous expansion of 
the area of European civilization, which colonists from Europe 
carried across the ocean, establishing great communities of 
men of European descent in every part of the globe Irabitable 
by white men. Of these the greater number were under the 
government eitlicr of the British Crown or of the great Re- 
public across the Atlantic which had revolted from all^iance 
to that Crown in the previotis century. The settlers of which 
these communities were composed generally carried with 
them the religious organizations to which they had been 
accustomed at home; and the principal divisions into which 
in the course of time Christendom had come to be divided 
were perpetuated in distant regions of which their originators 
had never heard. Wlien the nineteenth century began, Chris- 
tendom had, despite the multiplication of sects since the 
Reformation, presented on the whole the aspect of a group of 
nations professing different forms of Qhristianity; but during 
the century it came to present rather that of a host of inter- 
mingled ‘ denominations ’, living side by side in a state of 
mutual controversy but also of mutual toleration. In the more 
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newly-settled parts of the United States of America and of 
the British Empire none of them had the prestige of an 
original establishment; so that an individual might feel at liberty 
to choose to which among them he should attach himself 
according to his personal predilections, without feeling him- 
self tmder an obligation to any one of them in particular. 
Especially in the United States it was an easy thing to start a 
new sect, which might even so far depart from the lines noarked 
out by tradition as to become to ail intents and purposes a 
new religion; such viras Motmonism in the earlier and Christian 
Science in the latter part of our period. 

Christian Missions. 

Side by side with this process of the espansion of Chris- 
tendom and increase of its internal divisions, .there was going 
on a vast output of missionary effort, by which the various 
Churches or ‘ denominations ’ which professed the Christian 
name endeavoured to discharge the duty laid upon all followers 
of their I^ord by the command to “ go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel everywhere ”. The few pages which remain 
to this chapter are wholly inadequate even to suggest the won- 
derful story of adventures faced and sdf-denying heroism 
exhibited by those who nuned thdr back on the comfort and 
sectirity of life among their own people to bring the message 
of salvation to strangers who had not yet acknowledged, per- 
Imps nut even heard, the name of Christ. 

The missionary record of the Roman Catholic Church 
was already long and glorious when the nineteenth century 
begins, and its labours to bring the heathen to Christ continued 
■without abatement throughout its course. Deprived of a 
subvention from the Portuguese government in 1827, the work 
in India was resumed ten years later in independence of any 
such support by French Jesuits under the pontificate of Gre- 
gory XVI, despite a Goanese schism originating in Portugal’s 
objection to being ignored. Persecutions in China continued 
till 1844 and in Indo-China in the decade 1830-40, with 
martyr^ms in Corea between 1830 and 1850, stamped the 
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apostolic efforts of the century with the sign of the cross. But 
the claim made by the Roman See upon the obedience of all 
Christians rendered impossible any co-operation on the part 
of the missionaries who acknowledged it with the sqparated 
communions. 

These came later into the field. Scottish Presbyterians, 
Moravians, and Methodists had already distinguished them- 
selves in missionary enterprise during die eighteenth century; 
but the Anglican Society for the Propagation of the Gospd, 
though founded in 1701, did little for other than English 
settlers until after 1817; and the Baptist Missionary Society, 
the London Missionary Society, the Church Missionary 
Society, the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society all came into existence vitliin our 
period, in 179a, 1795, 1799, 1804, and 1813 respectively. The 
East India Company exduded missionaries from their terri- 
tories until 1813, when the Anglican see of Calcutta was 
founded; but thdr discouragement of evangelistic work did not 
prevent the great Baptist pioneer William Carey (1761-1834), 
the founder of the college at Serampore, from laying the 
foundations of an enterprise which he saw before his death 
well established and unhampered by official prohibitions. We 
may mention also among British contributions to the task of 
bringirig the Gospd to the heathen the Melanesian mission 
originated in 1846 by Bishop George Augustus Sdwyn and 
the labours in A^ca of two remarkable men, Robert MofiTat 
(1795-1883) and his son-in-law David Livingstone (1813-^3). 
They were followed by the foundation of the Universities 
Mission to Central Africa in response to the latter’s appeal 
in 1859; conversion of Uganda in 1875 by mis- 

sionaries sent by the Church Missionary Sodety on the 
invitation of the native king Mtesa; and by the remarkable 
career of Khama, the Christian chief of Bechuanaland, who 
was baptized in boyhood by a German missionary and died 
in 1903 over ninety years old. The Students’ Voltmteer Mis- 
sionary Union, founded in 1886, developed first into the 
Students’ Christian Movement for Great Britain and Ireland 
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m 1893 and eventually into the World Students’ Christian 
Federation, the history of which belongs to the period after 
the war and to the ftiture, but which is certainly one of the 
most important legacies of the age with which this chapter is 
concerned to the Christian Church of the next generation. 
Over against the distracted ‘ denominationalism ’ of the nine- 
teenth century it sets, not an * undenominationalism ’ destruc- 
tive of everything distinctive in the religious experience of 
each ‘ denomination but an ‘ interdenominationalism ’ whit^ 
can recognize the value of each denomination’s contribu- 
tion to the treasure of spiritual life and prefers to a pre- 
mature unification the genuine co-operation which is only 
possible where men are not required to give up or to reckon as 
secondary and inessential what they know to be to themselves 
sacred and invaluable. The great Edinbrirgh Conference of 
1910 marks an epoch not only in the history of the mission- 
field but of the Christian Church. From it dates a serious 
movement towards the reunion of Christendom, the subse- 
quent cotirse of which lies beyond the horizon of this chapter, ’ 
but which has already made its object, however remote the 
prospect of its accomplishment, yet a practical issue in a sense 
which would have seemed chimerical fifty years ago. And as 
it is in file misrion-fidd that this movement had its incq>tion, 
so it is there that Christianity is learning that the new apprecia- 
tion of other faiths, which a more di^assionately scientific 
study of their history and character (itself a study greatly 
indebted to missionary observers of the peoples among whom 
their calling led them to settle) has rendered necessary,, 
may be no hindrance but rather an assistance, especially in 
dealing with educated men who are not Christians and who 
are rightly unprepared to acquiesce in the mere dismissal as 
unmixedly false of creeds which embody the past religious 
experience of Iheir nations. There, too, the emancipation 
firom a slavery to the letter of the Bible which the progress of 
critical sdience has brought: about is beginnii^ to prove its 
value to the cause of CSuristianily in relieving missionaries 
from the necessity of presenting to those whom they would 
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convert, as an int^al part of the Christian faith, much that 
is irreconcilable vrith the outlook of modem civilization and 
sometimes with the standards of Christianity itself as set by 
the life and teaching of its Founder. 

Decay of ‘ Hell-fire * Preaching. 

Under this head may perhaps be reckoned what has been 
called the ‘ hell-fire preaching which down to the last few 
years of the nineteenth century was so common among those 
most zealous for the propagation of Christianity and which still 
formed so important a weapon in the armoury of the Salvation 
Army. During the thirty years preceding the Great War it had 
already remarkably declined; and by the end of our period 
the belief that the everlasting punishment of a vast multi- 
tude of individuals for their failure during this life to respond 
to the divine call to repentance was an article of Christian 
feiith, a belief which in the middle of tire nineteenth century 
was strong enough to raise an outcry, when this article was 
called in question, sufiScient to deprive Frederick Denison 
Maurice of his theological professorship at Kind’s College, 
London in 1853, was openly abandoned by many and insisted 
upon in the old fashion by very few. The conviction that it 
was irreconcilable with Christ’s presentation of God as a 
loving Father allowed those who rejected it to consider them- 
selves faithful to their Master, even while departing from the 
obvious implication of several sayings ascribed to Him in tlte 
Gospels. 

Christ in. Modern Theology. 

I'his change- -a change at least in doctrinal emphasis, even 
when not in doctrine— -is congruous with the steady growth 
in Christendom throughout our period of the sentiment of 
humanity, 'rhere is no space here to dwell on many illustra- 
tions of this fact which might well seem to call for mention; 
but the abolition within the British dominions first of the 
slave trade in 1807, and then of slavery in 1834, and eventually 
of slavery in the United States of America, must not go un- 
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noticed; and these measures were in the main the fruits of an 
enthusiasm inspired by Christian faith. It was certainly so 
with Clarkson, Wilberforce, and Grarrison. It must be admitted 
indeed that not only have opponents of Christianity also con*- 
tributed to the triumphs achieved by the philanthropic and 
humanitarian movements of the nineteenth century, but have 
even connected their opposition to Christianity with their 
interest in these. Yet it is fair to say that the presentation of 
Christianity which such men were chiefly concerned to oppose 
was one which centred in a predestined ‘ scheme of salvation ’ 
involving the damnation of the majority of mankind rather 
than in the revelation by Jesus of God as above all a loving 
Father, like him in the parable who ran to meet and embrace 
the returning prodigal, or in the recognition of Jesus himself 
as, in the apostle’s words, “ the portrait of the invisible God ”, 
The history of Christian theology in the nineteenth century 
was one of mcrcased insistence upon the central position of 
Jesus in the religion which He founded, as manifesting the life 
of God under the conditions of human existence, and not 
merely, or chiefly, as the chief actor in a mysterious transaction 
which corresponded to our ordinary ideas neither of justice 
nor of merc^. Some of the most notable religious movements 
of the period illustrate this. The Oxford Tractarians, for 
example, were greatly concerned, without in any way denying 
the inspiration of the Epistles or the authority of tradition, 
to recall attention to the supreme importance of studying in 
the Gospels the life and teaching of the Lord. The Ritschlian 
movement again was essentially Christocentric, and in some 
of its representatives even went to extravagant lengths in deny- 
ing the relevance to a Christian’s religbn of any knowledge 
of God which came through any channel other than the his- 
toric Jesus, thus severing Christianity from its basis in natural 
religion. Doubts about the miraculous stories related in the 
New Testament and criticisms of the Chalcedonian or even of 
the Niccne formulation of the divinity of Christ must not 
conceal from us that even the ‘ liberal ’ theology of our period 
exhibits (with rare exceptions) no tendency to allow of * alter- 
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natives to Jesus Christ that indeed, while giving up much 
the earlier Unitarians fought against, such as artificial theories 
of the Atonement, and appropriating much that they fought 
for, such as a full recognition of the humanity of the historic 
Jesus and of the gradual development of the ^tholic doctrine 
of His Person, it has seldom any sympathy with the deism 
which insisted on the infinite distance between the Son and 
the Father, and that it finds its proof of tlie Lord’s right to 
claim our worship not in miracles or prophecies, some of which 
might as well have accredited another kind of Messiah than He, 
but in — Himself. 

Individualistic Reaction — ^Tolstoi and Dostoievsky — 
Psychology of Religion. 

It has been already pointed out that the nineteenth century 
saw a revival of interest in the social aspect of religion; but it 
has to be added that as our period drew toward its dose, 
there was a considerable reaction towards a more individualistic 
attitude. We are not indeed to think of a return to the old 
preoccupation with the prospects of individual salvation in 
another life; but of a sense, such as showed itself at the same 
time in art and literature, of the importance of allowing every 
individuality to express itself in the way proper to it. In 
Nietzsche sudi individualism took an anti-Christian form; 
but in his great contemporary Leo Tolstoi (1828-1910) a 
similar reaction against the glorification of the State, which 
the Hegelian philosophy had sanctioned and which the military 
monarchies of Europe and their Socialistic critics agreed in 
encouraging, presented itself as a revised Christianity, dis- 
carding altogether ecdesiastical and sacramental traditions and 
falling back on the programme of non-resistance to evil and 
of indifference to the ‘ gifts of civilization ’ which he found 
aimounced in the Sermon on the Mount, and which involved, 
as he held, refusal to comply with the demands of the State 
in the matters of oaths and of military service. The genius 
with which these views were put forward, and the dramatic 
flight of the great novelist firom his own home in his old age 
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to die in the poverty which he approved, made a profound 
impression. Another famous Russian, Feodor Dostoievsky 
(1822-81), powerfully presented the Christian thought of 
redemption through suffering as the key to the mystery of 
human life, and that without Tolstoi’s polemic against Chris- 
tian institutions. It is said that the study of this writer in Japan 
after the Russo-Jap^mese war of 1904-5 aroused a new interest 
in Christianity in that country — but rather as an individual 
way of life than as implying membership of a Christian Church. 
This individualistic attitude to religion found ffurther en- 
couragement after the end of the nineteenth century from the 
study of the phenomena of conversion by psychologists — 
especially in the United States, where, as we saw, religious 
connexion was more often than in older cormtries r^arded 
as a matter of individual choice. This study was introduced 
to a wider public by the pioneer work of William James on 
The Varieties of Religious Experience delivered as Gifford 
Lectures at Edinburgh in 1901-2. Closely akin to this atten- 
tion to religious psychology was a widespread interest in 
mysticism of which the literature produced in the earUer 
years of the present century affords abtmdant evidence. 

Conclusion. 

The space at my disposal is nearly filled, and nothing has 
been said of many matters which should have found a place 
in an account of Christianiiy in the nineteenfii century. I 
have not touched on the inspiration which it afforded to 
poets and to artists. I have left unnamed noany famous 
preachers, representative churchmen, thinkers, and sdiolars, 
founders of institutions for nurturing the Christian life, sacred 
silvers whose hymns have given utterance to the devotion of 
thousands in all societies that bear the Christian name, men 
and women who have shrunk fimn no toil or humiliation to 
minister to the least of those whom the Master was not 
ashamed to call His brethren; or whose saintly and devoted 
lives, spent in whatever sphere of service, have, like their 
Lord's, been lifted up to draw many to Him. A dispropor- 
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tionately large space has been assigned to concordats and 
councils and controversies of the schools; but had one to 
choose scenes to r^resent at its best the Christianity of the 
nineteenth century, it is not to those coimected with such 
affairs that one would turn, but to Henry Martyn renoiuicing 
all his prospects of distinction at home to bring to the 
people of India and China the treasures of his own faith and 
dying among strangers at thirty-one; or to David Livingstone 
in the African swamps, carrying out his boyish resolve made 
* in the glow of love which Christianity inspires ’ to ‘ devote 
his life to the alleviation of human misery or to Father 
Damien ministering to the lepers on Molokai till he succumbed 
himself to their loathsome malady; or to many another illus- 
tration of the truth that still, in this age of Christianity as in 
every other, its essence lies in the losing of one’s life for 
Christ’s sake to find it and keep it unto life eternal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

It would be impossible within the space hero available to attempt 
an adequate bibliography of Christianity in the nineteenth amtury. 
Such an one would embrace both the chief historical records of the 
religious life of the period and the classics of thcolog)' and devotion 
produced by Christians in the course of it; and would include also 
the principtd criticisms of Christian doctrine and practice which have 
appeared between 1789 and 19x4. It must therefore suffice to call 
attention to the rich material contained in the relevant articles of the 
Encyeloptedia qf Religion and Ethics, edited by the late Dr. James 
I lasUngs, and in Dr. J. T. Merz’s History of European Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century (Blackwood, 1896-1912), especially in Vols. Ill 
and IV. Refcnmce may also be made to Professor B. C. Moore’s 
Outline qf the History qf Religious Thot^ht since Kant (Duckworth, 
19 j 2). 



CHAPTER V 


Christianity To-day: Social and 
Christian Ethics 

One of the chief features of Church activity in the later 
nineteenth century has been the steady development of a 
sense of responsibility in relation to social evils, and to the 
social system itself. To those who judge only by the experi- 
ence of their own lifetime, this has seemed to be an inno- 
vation; those who have studied Christian history know that 
it is a recovery of a field of action which the Chxirch of earlier 
days unhesitatingly claimed as her own. Those who wish for 
evidence of this statement must be referred to the original 
sources or to works in which the relevant passages from this 
are collected, such as R. H. Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism^ or the Report of the Archbishops’ Fifth Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, entitled Christiemty and Industrial Problems, 
Whether or not theologians were exceeding their province 
when they discussed the structure of society, the principles of 
land-tenure or usury, and the moral bases of political loyalty, 
there can be no doubt about their doing it. As we are here 
conccr'ieci with modern problems and modem activities, we 
need not now consider the justifications which they themselves 
advanced for their handling of these topics when they did not 
take it for granted as an obvious part of their function. We 
shall later on be concerned with a justification for similar 
action to-day. 

It is, however, worth while to consider briefly how it came 
about that religion virtually abandoned this field. In the 

40 
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Middle Ages the circumstances of life were nearly constant. 
It is difEcult for us to remember that the very idea of progress 
as a normal concomitant of healthy social life is a novel one; 
its prevalence among ourselves is based on that perpetual trans- 
formation of the very conditions of social and economic life 
which scientific discovery has initiated and maintained, and 
it has received some reinforcement from the biological theory 
of evolution. Both these factors are novel. The troops of the 
Duke of Wellington moved about Europe at the same rate and 
by the same means as the troops of Julius Caesar. That is an 
illustration of the fixity of conditions governing many aspects 
of life until the days of a generation only just passed away. 
This constancy of the conditions both stimulated and favoured 
the endeavour to reach a scheme of thought which should be 
both all-embracing and final. No one now would even aim at 
such finality. But in those more stable and less complex con- 
ditions men did both aim at, and in some measure achieve, 
a theoretical construction whidh seemed capable of indefinite 
endurance, and which set out at least to cover the whole field 
of life. The very success of this colossal enterprise made it a 
danger to the generations which followed those in which that 
success was readied. For of course the scheme did not cover 
all the facts; and the facts, though not changing with the 
rapidity to which we are accustomed, yet were undergoing 
modification as commerce dev'doped. Consequently the great 
scheme of thought which had been built up proved less and 
less well adapted to the situation, and as it had the authority 
of the Church behind it the result was to damage the prestige 
of the Church in its daim to influence commercial and econo- 
mic life. This process had already gone far when the discovery 
of America put an end to the mediseval world. Consequently 
the Reformation came upon a scene where the Church’s in- 
fluence in these fields was already deeply discredited, and 
where progressive thought was strongly hostile to it. As a 
result die general tendency of the Reformation was in the 
direction of withdrawing the Church from concern in such 
matters. This did not take place all at once; Calvin profoundly 
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modified the traditional economic teaching of the Church, but 
by no means abandoned its claim to give such teaching; and 
the early Puritan settlements in Massachusetts visited the 
profiteers of their community with the severest spiritual 
censures. None the less the general tendency was towards a 
detachment of the Church from these fields of activity — a 
detachment which by the middle of the eighteenth century 
liad become almost complete. 

Growth of the Movement in the Nineteenth Century. 

The process of recovery may be excellently traced in a 
book called Christian SocUd Reformers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, edited by Mr. Hugh Martin, and lately published by 
the Student Christian Movement. Mr. Martin very wisely 
opens his series with John Howard, the great reformer of 
prisons, though he died before the nineteenth century was 
born. Taking him with some others of those who follow in 
that voliune we get the following names and dates; John 
Howard, 1726-^; William Wilberforce, 1759-1833; Lord 
Shaftesbury, 1801-85; J. M. Ludlow, 1821-1911; Henry 
Scott Holland, 1848-1918. Thus by a series of overlapping 
names, each of which stands for a movement as well as for a 
man, we are carried continuously from the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the last year of the Great War, from the 
time when the Church had ab^cated its control over economic 
life to the period when Christian Socialism was become so 
strong a force that warning voices were being raised against 
the ‘ acute secularization ’ of Christianity. 

If we consider the names in that series it will become 
apparent that the reassertion of the Christian claim to in- 
fluence economic life and the structure of society came from 
the pressure of concern for Christian relations towards in- 
dividuals, of which no one has ever questioned the legitimacy. 
John Howard was moved solely by sympathy for individual 
prisoners; he was not in the least concerned with the structure 
of society; he was concerned with the sufierirg and degradation 
of individuals. No one disputes that this is a true exercise of 
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Christianity. His appeal ms for kindness in place of cruelty. 
Abuses were attacked, but not any part of the social system. 
Consequently Howard never had to face public obloquy. His 
exertions were heroic and his self-sacrifice most noble. But 
he did not arouse the antagonism of a class, because he left the 
system alone. 

When we pass to the next two names the motive is the 
same, but it leads to an attack on a system, and consequently 
arouses the antagonism of those who profit by the system. 
The movement for the Abolition of the Slave Trade with 
which the name of Wilberforce is so gloriously associated had 
its origin in pity for the sufferings of the slaves, especially 
during the vo3rage from Africa to America and the West Indies. 
But the Trade was well established, and abolition was a blow 
to a great vested interest. In America and tlie West Indies it 
involved a change in the social system. It is true that Wilber- 
force and his friends were pioneers, and that the majority of 
Church-people, official and unofficial, gave him little or no 
support for a long while. But it was none the less his Christian 
fiiitli that inspired him for his task, and it led him not only to 
the removal of an abuse but to an attack xipon the existing 
social system. 

If that is true of the Abolition of the Hlave Trade in 1807, 
still more plainly is it true of the Abolition of Slavery in 1833. 
This involved a dear attack upon the then existing rights of 
property. The fact that ^20,000,000 were voted as compen- 
sation to the slave-owners gilded the pill; but the pill was 
there, for these ‘ owners ’ had no choice but to give up their 
‘ property 

A still more penetrating invasion of the eamomic sphere 
in the name of Christian prindple is associated wiffi the next 
reformer on our list — Shaftesbury. He too was moved by 
indignant pity for individuals. He was no democrat; he 
thought Trade Unions objcctionahle in principle. But the 
action to which his pity and indignation led him was political 
in both method and result; the Factory Acts connected with 
his name were a legislative modification of the economic 
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structure. If they were dictated by Christian principle, as 
in Shaftesbury’s own mind they certainly were, that principle 
was being given political and economic application. 

Thus a great field of inquiry was opened up by implication. 
If Christianity is to have political, social, and economic appli- 
cation, what are the Christian principles that must so be 
applied? The moment that this question is asked the doors 
are open to the Christian Social Movement. In March, 1848, 
J. M. Ludlow, then in Paris and watching the convulsions of 
the February Revolution, wrote to F. D. Maurice a letter 
which inaugurated that great movement in which his own 
ruime and those of Maurice and Kingsley, Stewart Headlam, 
Westcott, Scott Holland, Gore are perhaps the most con- 
spicuous. It was bound to come. The movement of thought 
and feeling connected with the names of Howard, Wilber- 
force, and Shaftesbury could not stop where those men stopped. 
Their very activities had raised questions which once raised 
must be answered. Ludlow himself was largely occupied in 
experiments which, in their own field, achieved little, though 
they were fruitful as a constantly rq>eated challenge to con- 
science; but the seed which he had sown sprang up as a 
vigorous plant when the Christian Social Union was founded, 
of which Henry Scott Holland was the inspiration. 

With this we pass from the phase of isolated attacks on 
particular abuses to the beginning of the systematic search for 
the true formulation of Christian social ptindples and for the 
wise method of applying them effectively to the world of otur 
own day— a search which necessarily involves careful study of 
the facts to which the principles are to be applied. But b^ore 
following this story to the chapter that is being written by our 
own generation, we must consider certain other streams which 
by the end of the nineteenth century had poured their waters 
into the mighty river of the Christian Sodal Movement. 

Witness of the Church in Special Fields. 

The warfare of the Church against evil in general neces- 
sarily takes the form in part of crusades against evils specially 
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prominent from time to time. One of the chief social activities 
of the Christian Church during the nineteenth century -was 
its work for Temperance in the matter of alcoholic drinks. 
When Dr. Temple was appointed Bishop of Exeter in 1869 
no dignitary had as yet taken up this cause, and when he was 
aimounced to speak at a Temperance meeting, the Mayor of 
Exeter, who was a wine-merchant, sent a man with bags of 
flour to throw at the Bishop. The first of these struck him and 
burst, covering him with flour. The Bishop congratulated the 
man on ‘ a capital shot ’, and proceeded with his speech, un- 
dismayed by the flour on his clothes; the Mayor’s agent 
refrained from further action. Such a situation seems incredible 
to-day, when no one complains of Temperance meetings 
except on the score of dullness. The Temperance Movement 
has, no doubt, drawn most of its strength from the Puritan 
tradition in modem Christianity. Latterly its strength has 
been diverted from moral propaganda to legislative eiFort. 
This is partly because its moral claim is, in principle, admitted. 
It is partly because the evil itself, in the form ag-ainst which 
the Temperance Movement was launched, has largely dis- 
appeared. 'rhis improvement is no doubt due in great measure 
to better education and better housing. But the Temperance 
Movement itself can justly claim a share in the credit on 
account of its educative work. At the present time, while there 
are still many supporters of Prohibition and other purely 
repressive remedies, the tendency of the Qiristian Temper- 
ance Movement is towards legislation which sltall give to the 
people of specially defined areas the right to terminate the 
existing system of sale for profit and substitute a system of 
disinterested management sudi as the State set up, owing to 
a special emergency during the War, at Carlisle. But there is 
not as yet sufficient agreement among the supporters of Tem- 
perance legislation to afford mudi hope of any Bill on these 
lines being passed into law at an early date. 

Another great evil with which the Christian conscience 
has been mucli exercised is the prevalence of Gambling. 
There can be little doubt that in the present period Betting 
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and Gambling are doing more harm than Drink. The question 
arises whether they are wrong in principle or only (like the 
consumption of alcoholic liquor) wroi^ when practised in 
excess. For mj^elf I am convinced that they are wrong in 
principle, because their principle appears to be a distribution 
of wealth on the basis of chance, which is socially evil. No 
doubt the evil in any given case may be so small as to be 
negligible; but that will not justify even that case, if conduct 
based on the same principle is elsewhere doing vast damage, 
so that I have no doubt at all that Christians ought to be total 
abstainers from betting.^ 

Tliroughout the ages the Church has upheld an ideal of 
marriage and has in greater or less degree administered the 
Marriage Law. In our own time it has to face a situation in 
which many States are granting Divorce, with right to re- 
marry, with increasing facility. The Church has not modified 
its own rule, and there is no reason to suppose that it VTill, for 
it has to conform its action to principles laid down by Christ 
Himself. 

But the great feature of the Church’s present-day concern 
with these questions is that they are less and less treated as 
separate problems, more and more as aspects of the one great 
problem how to conduct the life of society on Christian prin- 
ciples. The Drink evil is to be solved partly by education, 
partly by the provision of better housing; if advantage is to 
be taken of these, there must be tolerable security of tenure 
as well as a decent wage for the working-classes. If the social 
system is seriously defective at any point, this wiU show itself 
in many ways; and those resultant evils cannot be cured by 
direct attack, but only by the removal of that social defect 
from which they arise. This is not to say that these various 
problems arc mure sociological than moral, or that the way 
to change characters is to change conditions; for in fact con- 
ditions are a reproduction and stereotypiiig of character, and 
only by changing someone’s character can the conditions be 

For a development of this theme I must ie£er to my Ettc^ in Christian 
PoHtks (Longmans). 
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altered. To that 'we shall return. The predominant feature 
of this epoch in the Church’s life is the attempt to see this 
group of problems as one whole, to acquire a reliable survey 
of the whole of the facts, and to frame once more a Christian 
sociology. 

Growth of Interdenominational Go-operation. 

The Christian Social Union, to which reference has been 
made, was a body limited to members of the Churdi of Eng- 
land, and aiming chiefly at the creation among members of 
that Church of a sense of serious responsibility for social 
problems. It promoted study of the chief questions of the day, 
and in many localities helped customers to support the better 
kind of employers and traders by issuing White Lists of those 
who tindcrtook to conform to standard rates of wages, hours, 
and so forth. Other denominations were active in the same 
direction, and by the end of the nineteenth century every 
considerable denomination in England had its Social Service 
Union. 

During the first decade of the twentieth century, these 
various Unions were steadily drawing closer together. They 
combined to appoint representatives to an Interdenomina- 
tional Conference of Social Service Unions, 'rhis body bad 
not extensive functions, but its formation was an important 
event, for it made possible the focusing of the Christian 
conscience, so far as it was directed to these issues, upon 
particular needs or opportunities as need arose. The Inter- 
denominational Conference had two main activities. It selected 
a subject to be studied by all the affiliated organizations, 
assisting their study by tlic preparation of Questionnaires and 
Bibliographies; and it promoted a United Bummer School 
for Social Study. As a result of this concentration of thought, 
and of this gathering together of men and women from all 
denominations to study the question, it became apparent 
that there was among studious Christians a vast amount of 
agreement, both with regard to the principles that should be 
applied and also with regard to the next step that should be 
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taken in their application. Tories and Labour men, Individua- 
lists and Collectivists were frequently found to be in agreement 
on these points. They differed vastly about the sort of society 
that they hoped would exist in a hundred years’ time; but they 
often agreed about what ought to be done to-day. As this is 
the only kind of agreement that is of immediate practical 
importance, it seemed that there ought to be some means of 
giving expression to this great body of agreement. 

The first effort in this direction was ill-designed for its 
purpose. It was called the Council of Christian Witness. It 
consisted of a considerable number of persons who shared the 
general outlook of the Interdenominational Conference, and 
operated as follows. A small Committee prepared a Manifesto 
dealing with some topic of special concern. This was sent to 
all member^ with a request for comments. Then the whole 
Council met — or so many of its members as were able to 
come — and considered the comments, redrafting the Mani- 
festo where they thought fit. Then it was circulated ^;ain to 
receive the signatures of all members of the Council who 
desired to sign it in the form which it had then reached. By 
tills time the crisis which had prompted the draftii^ of the 
Manifesto was over and done with, and editors who received 
the words of wisdom seldom gave them any great prominence. 
As Bishop Gore said, in dissolving the ^uncil after the 
outbreak of war had put an end to the opportunity of useful 
work on any such lines: “ It would seem to be the function 
of a Manifesto that it should become manifest;” judged by 
that almost tautologous definition, the lucubrations of this 
Council were not a success. 

None the less the experiment had been worth while. It 
left those who participated in it with a strong desire to find 
some other method of exhibiting to the world the great measure 
of agreement that exists among Christians who have given 
much thoui^ht to these subjects. During the war nothing 
could be attempted. When peace returned the old landmarks 
had been so far shifted that a new 8urvi(qr was necessary as 
part of the enterprise of proclaiming Christian social principles. 
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In 1919 the Interdenominational Conference met again, and 
a proposal was made that it should convene a great represen- 
tative conference, after elaborate preparation, which might do 
for the Church’s social work and witness something analogous 
to what the great Edinburgh Conference of 1910 had done for 
its missionary work. The Interdenominational Conference was 
unable to undertake the task itself, but warmly welcomed the 
proposal, and urged those who had proposed it to go forward 
if they saw the means of doing so. 'This was the origin of the 
movement which came to be known as ‘ Copec and which 
was thus launched into the world with the blessing of the 
most representative Christian body in existence so far as this 
held of inquiry and enterprise is concerned. 

The ‘ Copec ’ Movement. 

* Copec ’ was itself so r^resentative of the stage so far 
reached by the Christian Social Movement that a somewhat 
full account of its origin and nature seems to be called for. 
The planning of it took about a year; the active preparation 
for it took tliree years. The plan iis it cmei^cd w’as to form a 
Council representing all parts of tlie country, all denominations, 
and all social classes. The nucleus of such a Council was 
formed without great diffiailty, and it added to its own mmi- 
bers throughout its existence. The Council met for the llrst 
time early in 1921, and to it were presented proposals, which 
also had been thought out by the original promoters, for a 
division of the whole held into departments and for the estab- 
lishment of a thoroughly well qualified Commission to deal 
with each department. This method was approved, and an 
Executive Committee was appointed to carry it out in detail, 
to establish the Commissions, and to act as a connecting link 
between them. In the result twelve Commissions were ap- 
pointed, with thc'se references: (i) The Nature of God and 
His Purpose for the World— Chairman, Professor W. H. 
Moberly; (2) Education — Chairman, The Bisiu>p of Liver- 
pool (Dr. David); (3) The Home— Chairman, Captain R. L, 
Reiss; (4) The Relation of the Sexes — Qtairman, Professor 
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W. F. Lofthouse; (5) Leisure — Chairman, The Rev. T. W. 
Pyin; (6) The Treatment of Crime — Chairman, Francis 
Allen, Esq., J.P., M.B.E.; (7) International Relations — 

Chairman, E. F. Wse, Esq., C.B.; (8) Christianity and War 
— Chairman, The Rev. Alfred E. Garvie, D.D.; (9) Industry 
and Property — Chairman, Miss Constance Smith; (10) Politics 
and Citizenship — Chairman, Sir Wyndham Deedes; (n) The 
Social Function of the Church — Chairman, the Bishop of 
Lichfield (Dr. Kempthome); (12) Historical Illustrations of 
the Social Efiects of Christianity — Chairman, the Rev. J. 
Vernon Bartlet, D.D. 

Obviously the grormd covered was immense; the names 
of the chairmen have been given as evidence that thoroughly 
competent and responsible men were ready to give their time 
for this enterprise; and the membership of the Commissions 
was such as to match the distinction of the chairmen. Each 
Commission prepared a Report, and the whole series was 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. under 
the general title “ Copec Conunission Reports ”. Thou^ 
now inevitably somewhat out of date, this series remains 
the best survey of the whole field from the Christian stand- 
point. 

These Reports were presented to the Conference on Chris- 
tian Politics, Economics, and Citizenship, which was held in 
Birmingham in April, 1924. That Conference had no power 
to commit anyone to anything and was not in that sense 
representative; but it was representative in the sense that the 
vast majority of its members were delates appointed by 
official Christian bodies. The Conference met for a we^, and 
passed, sometimes with amendments, the resolutions pre- 
pared by the Commissions and one or two others. But its 
real importance lay in the thorough preparation which the 
Commissions provided, and the unity of spirit in the Confer- 
ence itself. Probably that uiuty of spirit cannot be better 
expressed than by quotation of the Basis of the Conference, 
which was most carefully compiled by the Council: 

The basis of this Conference is the conviction that the 
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Christian faith, rightly interpreted and consistently followed, 
gives the vision and the power essential for solving the pro- 
blems of to-day, that the social ethics of Christianity have 
been greatly neglected by Christians with disastrous conse- 
quences to the individual and to society, and that it is of the 
first importance that these should be given a clearer and more 
persistent emphasis. In the teaching and work of Jesus Christ 
there arc certain fundamental principles — such as the universal 
Fatherhood of God with its corollary that manlund is God’s 
family, and the law ‘ that whoso loscth his life, iindeth it ’ — ■ 
which, if accepted, not only condemn much in the present 
organi/^ation of society but show the way of cogeneration. 
Christianity has proved itself to possess also a motive power 
for the transformation of the individual, without wliich no 
change of policy or method can succeed. In the light of its 
principles the constitution of society, the conduct of industry, 
the upbringing of children, national and international politics, 
tlie personal relations of men and women, in fact all human 
relationships, must be tested. It is hoped that through this 
Conference the Gnirch may win a hiller understanding of its 
(jrospcl, and hearing a clear call to practical action may find 
couragi! to obey.” 

It would have been impossible to contemplate such a 
programme if there liad not eidsted the great body of agree- 
ment among Christian students of these subjects to which 
reference has already been made. For published expression of 
the principles on which so much study had already converged 
reference may be made to the epoch-marking Kncyclical of 
Fope Ijco XIII, Henim Novarum; to the Report of the 
(Fnglish) Archbishops' Commission of Inquiry, CMsthmty 
and Industrial Problems; and to the Report of the Interdeno- 
minational Committee on After- War Problems in the United 
States of America, Christianity and Industrial Reconstruction. 
There is not of course that kind of agreement about particular 
actions which can express itself in a programme or become 
the platfonn of a party; but there is close agreement 
about the principles which otight to be followed. We shall 
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make an attempt shortly to formulate those principles once 
again. 

The Birmingham Conference of 1924 appointed a Con- 
tinuation Committee to carry its message through the country, 
and to feel its way towards a permanent Council of Christian 
Social Witness. There is reason to hope that this goal will 
very shortly be achieved. The name •' Copec ’ was retained. 
It was originally framed out of the initial letters of the full 
title of the Conference; but as the Conference receded into 
the past it was reinterpreted as the initial letters of its goal— 
a Christian Order of Politics, Economics, and Citizenship. 

It has seemed right to give this space to Copec because it 
supplied a focus to all the social thinking in all parts of the 
Church and is therefore in a special degree representative of 
the Christian Social Movement. It is true that at the end of 
the time of preparation the Roman Catholics withdrew from 
official co-operation; but the Catholic Social Guild had 
through its representatives greatly helped the preparatory 
Commissions in drawing up their Rqx>rts and individual 
Roman Qitholics attended the Birmingham Conference. 
Apart from the Roman Cathohe Communion every consider- 
able denomination appointed representatives. It was the first 
time that such a gathering had been held in connexion with 
this subject. The movement which it represents finds its 
culminating point up to date in the great international and 
interdenominational Conference on Life and Work held at 
Stockholm in 1925. 

B\it of orursc there was an abundance of activity using 
other channels; the various Social Service Unions were, and 
are, still at work; the Christian Sodal Crusade, which after- 
wards merged itself in Copec, was promoting the formation of 
local groups of men engaged in business of one kind or another 
to consider what Christianity required of them in the conduct 
of their own business. The most prominent agency in the last 
ten years has been the Industrie Christian Fellowship, into 
which both the Navvy Mission and the Christian Social Union 
merged themselves. It cotxducts evangelistic work in industrial 
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centres, and also calls on representatives of Capital and Labour 
to come together to seek in common the Christian solution of 
their troubles. 

What are the Social Principles of Christianity? 

What then arc the principles alleged to be inherent in tlie 
Christian view of life for -which social application is demanded? 
Naturally they arc formulated in a great variety of ways, but 
among those Christians of whom I speak there would be sub- 
stantial agreement -with regard to these four: The Sacredness 
of Personality, the Reality of Fellowship, the Duty of Service, 
the Power of Self-sacrificc. 

(a) 'Die principle of the Sacredness of Personality lies very 
deep in the Gospel. It is rooted in the conception of God’s 
universal Fatherhood, which carries with it the corollary that 
every man or woman is a child of God, and has worth accord- 
ingly. Kant reached this same position when he gave as one 
formulation of the Categorical Imperative the requirement 
that we should “ treat humanity in ourselves or in others 
always as an end and never only as a means ”. niis principle 
is at once the root and the criterion of Democracy. It is its 
root, because belief in personality, and the right of personality 
to express itself, is historically the motive behind the great 
democratic movements; and it is not easy to jtistify Democracy 
by any other principle. But it is also its criterion, for Demo- 
cnicy is only tnic to tiiis its rrmt principle when it shows a 
great r(«)])ect for minorities, inasmuch as they have just as 
much right to tlidr opinions as any majority, and the majority 
only have the right to prevail because of the right of alt men 
to think for themselves; majority nilc is the only practical 
wntrivance for giring effect to this right. But Democracy, left 
to itself, is liable to betray its own root principle, and the 
definitely religious concern for the sacredness of personality is 
needed, not so much now to advance the cause of Deim>cnicy, 
but rather to keep Democracy true to its own iwrt principle. 
Yet there is need also to advance it. There arc many industrial 
undertakings in whiclt the wage-corners are not yet treated 
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as fiilly personal; even where they are cared for, it may be 
rather as favoured animals than as persons, for the distinctive 
functions of personality are the exercise of antj 

choice. It is not always that the wage-earners are given the 
opportunity to exercise intelligence and choice in reference to 
the industry in which they work. 

(6) The Reality of Fellowship is equally grounded in the 
Universal Fatherhood of Gk>d, for if we are all His children, 
we are brothers one of another. And all experience teaches 
that there is in fact one weal and one woe wherein (in the long 
run) all must share. This does not mean that there is no place 
for emulation or competition; but it does mean that an organi- 
sation of life which makes competition supreme is an organi- 
zation out of harmony with the facts. Industry, for example, 
has been made to look like a system of competition for private 
gain; that is an aspect of it, but only a subordinate aspect. 
Fundamentally industry is — ^not ought to be, but is — co- 
operation for public service. It only eadsts at all because the 
community wants its product; and its method is the co- 
operation of Capital, Man^emcnt, and Labour; as is shown 
by the fact that if any one of these withdraws from the process, 
the process itself ceases. If men treat it as if it were competition 
for private profit (whether in ‘ profits ’ or wages) when it is 
co-operation for public service, of course it will go wrong. 

(tr) The Duty of Service arises from the other two; and 
here the claim of Christian social teaching is chiefly that so 
far as men choose their occupation in life they shall do it on 
grounds of service, and that all men shall regard the occupation 
by which they earn their living not first as their opportunity 
for making money but first their chief sphere of service to 
God and men. Where that spirit exists, as it does in numbers 
of professional men, of onployers, of artisans, it is marvd.- 
loualy potent in removing bitterness. 

The Power of Self-sacrifice is the most distinctively 
Cliristian of all the four principles and is the one we shriiJt 
from most. Yet Christianity and experience combine to teach us 
tlmt out of the clash of force against force little good can ever 
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come. Where there is enmity the only true solution is to turn 
the enemy into a friend; and this is done not by fighting him, 
but by loving him, even to the point of real self-sacrifice for 
his sake. As Professor Maciver has well said: “ Force saves 
us only from itself.” It may be right to use force in restraint 
of force; but all positive good is done, not by our aggjresions 
in the name of an ideal, but by our endurance on behalf of it. 

In the last few years attention has become increasingly 
concentrated on the problem of property. No Christian can 
deny the rights of property; the question is whether there be 
not an indefeasible right to property. By making property 
sacrosanct we have allowed to gn)w up a system by which 
most citiiiiens have nc.xt to no property at all. If pn)pcrty is a 
‘ good *, and if its nature is rooted in the essence of personality, 
tlten it seems clear that the existing rights of pn>perty ought 
to be so modified as to facilitate the holding of some property 
by all. Hut it cannot be said that any body of thought Ivas yet 
crystullixcd on this subject. All the indications, however, 
point to the expectation that the prevailing Christian doctrine 
will be neither Individualism (which teiuls to deny fellowship) 
nor Collectivism (which tends to deny personality), but some- 
thing different from either of the kind generally cillcd Dis- 
tributivisin. Individualism will condemn this as Socialistic, 
because it will call in the State to modify exi.sting rights of 
property; Odlcctivism will amdemn it as Individualist, because 
it will not as a rule vest ownership in tlic State or in public 
bodies. But it will not be either; it will be the ectmomic 
expression of Personality in Fellowship. 

One itnsil criticism of this whole movement must be men- 
tioned. It is censured as an ‘ sicute secularization of religion ’. 
The criticism points to a real danger. It is possible to become 
so concerned about the coming of God’s kingdom on eiuih 
that one forgda God Ilinutelf in beavdt. One may be so c^cr 
to apply the eternal principles in Time tltat no thought is left 
for Ktemity itself, tliat is rather a danger incidental to a 
duty than a denial of the duty. And in fact those who arc most 
eager to ^ply Christian principles to the ordering of life as 
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well as to individual conduct are the most conscious of the 
impossibility of this except in the power of the Spirit. If the 
Christian Social Movement steadily adheres to the four prin- 
ciples set forth above, it will not secularize religion, but it may 
spiritualize life. 
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Definition of Christian belief, 440-4. 
Deism, 686-92. 

Deissmanii, Professor, 287-g<). 304, 
3X1* 

Deliverance from servitude, 359-62. 
Delphi, Hritish professor at, A.u. zoo, 
44. 

Denietet, 28, 87. 

Democracy, 756. 

Demonology in Judaism, 149. 

Denmark, Imtheranism in, 603 -4. 
Descartes, 659. 6g6. 

Destiny of soul after death, 95-6. 
Diaspora, the, X37, 158-9* 

Dictation in early writing.s, 275. 

Diet of Worms, 595-6. 

Dietciich, Albrecht, quoted, xxo-x. 
Diffusion, comparative, of C'hriHtianity 
and the mystery religions, 114. 
Diocletian’s perseculnm, 269, 4291 478- 
80. 

Diogenes, 64 *5, 

Dionysos, 28, H,|*-s, 100. 

Disruptum of Church of »Sc(»tlund, 729* 
DNnenterh, 463, 650 76. 

Divorce, 134, 635, 749* 

/)/iw Augustus, 34. 

Documents, earliest discovered, 272-3, 

301* 

Dointnicam, 65. 567. 

Dotnttian’H iH*rvecution, 424-5, 4f»7* 
Donatism and the Donatista, 489*90, 
498-50*. 

Dort, riynod of, 6H4. 

Dostoievsky, Eeodor, 741. 

DresN of early clergy, 270. 

Drink evil, 748* 9. 

Druidiarxi, 17, 20, 525* 
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Easter, method of reckoning, 491, 5x5. 
Eating animal flesh, 95-6. 

Ebionites, Gospel of tfu\ 327-8. 
Euleuft^tes, 147, 175. 

Ecclesiastical historj , first histonan, 3()0, 

393. 

Eulmastitusy 147, 177. 

Economic iniluenccs in time of Jesus, 
155* 

Economics and C’alMnism, 617. 
Edersheim's ffhtory of the fewish Nation, 
137. 167. 

Edinburgh Conference, 737, 752. 
Education, 79, 563-1!. 

Chiistianity and caily men of letiens, 

8r. 

Eighteenth centuiy, 692. 

Jissus, 150. 

Jews in time of Jesus, 133, X36*7i. 
Roman centres, 6. 

Schools at Canterbury and York, 524 
Edward 1, King, 569. 

Egypt, Christian reconis discot ered in, 
302. 

C^imiiicrce in eurlv times, 6, 

Exaction of ct«n, 8. 

Kxploratiiut fund, 302. 

Hellenic assitctutions, 9i» 

Dis- worship, 98. 

Religions, 76, 92, 98. 

Roman imperial intliicnces and asstiu** 
ations, 4, 5, t6, 18. 

Eighteenth - ceiuui y C’hurch htstoi > , 
677* 98. 

Eilythia, 32. 

Elttguhalua, 74. 

Eleusis and Kleusinian mysteries, H7-90, 
98. 

Enioiion religions playing on, 88. 
Empedocles, 97. 

Kmpemrs of Kunie and their worship, 
3» xo-'t. 33. 38* 

Empire and Papacy, 554 63. 

Em vchpfdift writers of the, 6H9. 
England, America and, 694 5. 
Augustine’s mi4.4on, 515. 

Before the Kefornutmn, 621-2. 

Bible periods iittd tersions, 639 49. 
Calvinism and Rt*fori«ation, 660-^ t. 
Celtic l?hri<(tianity, 516- 7, 

Dedicathma to Man ibund in, 37. 
Diasent In seventeenth tentury, 6 <mi- 
73- 



England (co/z£.) 

Eighteenth century, 679-9S. 
Monasteries, 524 
Nineteenth century, 699-742. 

Pope, the only English, 555. 
Punianism, 663-4, 669-70, 674-5. 
Reformation, 624-7. 

To-day, 743“S9. 

Wars of eighteenth century, 694-5. 
England, Church of, X04, 627, 660, 679 
7 a 9 . 

Enochy Book ofy 204. 

Enthusiasm defined, 237. 

Ephesus, Council of, 502, 504-5. 
Ephesus, Paul at, 84, 193, 417-8. 
Epicurus and his followers, 16, 63-4 
69. 

Epidaurus, 71. 

Epigraphy, early Christian, 266-7. 
Episcopate, 453 ~S» 4S^* 

Epistles, 48. 

ColossiatiSy 435. 

(JorinthianSy 4x3-6. 

Geiatiamy 277. 

Hebretesy 377-9. 
y<meSy 380-2. 
yohfiy 383. 

Pastoral, 422. 

Paul, 277-80, 293-7. 

Homansy 365. 

'Vhessalonmnty 409. 

ICrasmuH, Oesidcrius, 597, 606-7. 
Eschatology, 3Sa-3‘ 

PauPs, 4x0. 

Kssenes and Xissenism, 131 » 133, 159-60. 
Ethics, Aristotle, 59-6 x. 

Capitalism and ftiocialiam, 2x7. 
Christianity to-day, 743 "' 59 * 
Criticism of Christian, 720-x. 

Cynic axxd Stoic schools, 64-8. 
ICpicurus, 63-4* 

Plato, $7-0. 

Etruria, 26, 28. 

Eucharist, Christian, xxo-x, 260. 
Conscience and, 460. 

Early churches, 269. 

Episcopate, 458-9. 

Jansenism, 653-4. 

Last Bupper, 164, 246-8, 260. 
lord’s Bupper, 373, 609. 

Mystery religtona and a sacramental 
meal, zxo-x. 

Sacerdotal mixiistry, 46s. 

Sacrificial doctrine, 459'-6»« 
Buphratett 4 > 
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Eusebius, ecclesiastical historian, 390, 
393, 448, 482-3. 

Evolution, 717-9. 

Excomtnumcation, 106, 463. 

Expencnce, philosophy of, 696-8. 
Extremists in politics in Christ’s time, 
132. 

Fabian, Bishop of Rome, 476. 

Faith, Definition of Chnstian belief, 
440-4. 

Essence of Christian conception, 
107-8. 

Foundations of, 340-1, 382, 
Justification, 362-4. 

Salvation, 366-S. 

Family letters, early, 295-6, 309-11. 
Farmers, Roman, and region, 24, 27. 

** Father, forgive them 154. 
Fatherhood of God, 2x7-8, 340-1, 757, 
Father’s letter from a daughter in New 
Testament times, 295. 

Feeding the Five Thousand, 222, 228. 
Felix, his rank, X2. 

Fellowship, 372, 450-1 » 756. 

Festivals, Bull festival of Crete, 90-1, 95. 
Judaism, 169. 

Roman, 22, 24, 32. 

Festus and Paul, xa, 15, 

Feudalism, 541. 

Fifth Monardhy Men, 667-9. 

Financial interests opposed to Chns- 
tienity, 8, 417. 

Pish, early Christian symbol, 267, 314. 
Five propositions of Jansen, 654-6. 

Five Thousand, Feeding of the, 222, 
228. 

Flammes (religious officials), 29. 
Flaxninius, T. Quinctius, worship of, 33. 
Flavell, John, 672-3. 

Flavian, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
505. 

Florence, 587. 

Fonts, baptismal, 260, 270. 

Foreign cults in Greek cities, 91. 

Foreign deities in Roman religion, 28-9. 
Forgiveness, 70, 78, X54. 

Fortuna, Roman goddess brought from 
Antium, 28. 

Forum, the, 26, 31, 33. 

Fowler, W. Warde, quoted, 23-4X« 
France, Calvinism in, 6x8-9. 

Deism, 689-92. 

First Protestant Synod, 620. 
Jansenism, 650-60, 
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France {tout.) 

Licence under Louis XV, 670. 
Nineteenth centuiy, 704-5, 709, 715, 
7-26, 733- 

Reform movement lads, 6x9-20. 
Revolution, 678, 703-4. 

Ramun inilucnccs on lantsuapfe, 4, 7. 
Upholds Roman claims, 694. 

Francis I, King, 619. 

Francis of Assisi, St., 64, 566, 579. 
Francis oi Sales, St., 659. 

Frankish kin^^ and the Popes, 530. 
Ficdenck 1 (Harbarossu), Kmperor, 
554 

and Hadrian IV, 555-6. 

Fredeiick I, Ivin#?, 603. 

Frederick 11 (1 lohenstaufen), Emperor, 
560 -3. 

Freedom and happiness, 60-x. 
Freemnaunry, ancient anulojifies, 86. 
FreethouKht, 16, 30-1. 

French Revolution, 678, 702-4. 

Friars, Uluck and (Srey, 565-7. 

Frisians of I lolland, 8. 

FuM;tt‘is of Aupisbufg (hankers), 593. 
Furniture of churches, 368-70. 

(JulatiunSt JSpistle fo, 277 * 

CTulilee, early days of Jesus in, 3x4-21. 

Judaism in, 156 8. 

(rallienus stoiis persecution, 478. 

Crallio, PnicoiiKij], 12, 14, 35, 4x7. 

< ruinbiiiiKi 748*9. 

Chiul, characteristics of people, 5. 
Druidism suppressed, 16' 7, 20. 
Inscriptions to Mercurius, 36. 

Italy ami, 507- 8, 

Roman iniperitil policy, xo. 
fieneralixutton in curly philosophy, 51, 
5.? 4. 

Cicrieva, hxo-K, 6ao. 

<lenius, 34, 34. 

ejenius of Roniun Kmpentr, worship 
of, 417. 

ftcntile persifcutum, 424* 

(leoKtaphieal firiftins of various rclx* 
«i<iits, 76. 

< rcnnun Confederation, 56K. 

<h*rniany, llutnuniMii, 5KK. 

niumiiuitiori {Atifk!arutt/()t 690. 
Ixiitcriptirm 36. 

Nineteenth century, 7 o 6 ''X 5 , 730-1* 
Refomtution, 585 >603* 

(icthseinane, 3 iH”* 9 , 349* 

Oibhon, Kdward, 6H9, 


Gladiatorial contests abolished, 65. 
Gladne.ss, reported saying of Jesus 
on, 326. 

Gnosticism, 71, 434-40. 

God, alienation trom, 364. 

Conception of, 339-4 1. 

Doctnne of, X6X-3. 

Fatherhood of, 162-3, 2t7”*8, 340-1. 
Inconsistent doctrinal elements, 161-3. 
Kingdom of, 225-7, 342-6, 

Palestinian literature, 162. 

Gods, ancient false, 23-9, 32, 36-7. 
Good time coming, hope (»f Judaism, 
203-5. 

Gore, Bishop, 747. 75 1. 

Gospel, the beginning of, 309- 14. 
nilfusion in the East, 393-3. 

Nloiiility dilleiing from modern 
ethics, 3x7. 

Rome, how did it reach? 420- x. 
Gospels (various and general): 
AlrxttmhMU, 326.7, 

Apocryphal, 308 9, 3* <>-34. 

Atithitrity, relative, of the foux, 209. 
AYiiomVcr, 327-8. 

383^8. 

//<6ma, 1 88, 336. 

Literary forms, 293. 

Lnkt\ 20<; to, 286, 

Munimti 320. 

Murk, 209 ‘XO, 225 53. 

Mutthm\ 30<; -10, 353, 

Su^arrnes, 323-6, 

Xitmlrmux, 332' 3. 

Pt'ter, 328 30, 

I*ieuiiti»Mutikrw, 33 x , 

*Syn*»ptic theology, 338 53, 

Thmm, 332. 

<«overtmient, of early Cliurch, 264 >6* 
CSruie, Moiitm*;t imerpictattou of, 651. 
<»rrfHo-Hoiuun world, religioua thought 
ht. 433 4. 

fvreat giKl*. of Rome, 25 8. 

Greece and Cfreeks (*tee al ui 
Characteristics of iwopte in tune of 
Roman Kinpne, 

Christianity iiitroduicd, 3. 

Commerce, 6* 

I Foreign cults in t ities, 91. 

; Initiatum rites, 69-70. 

j Juddisin, inrtttenm iit, 147, 158 9* 

l4iftgti«ige in ('hrisiian era, 281 3. 
Morality compared with Jews, 57. 
Mystery tvligiona, H7. 

New Tehtiimem f^apyti, 300-X5, 
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Greece and Greeks (cont.) 

Philosophy, 51-83. 

Religious origins, 76. 

Revolt of soul against Stale, 62-3. 
Roman attitude and Roman gods, 
16, 28, 32. 

Greek language, 172-4. 3S1-315. 

Green, T. H , 718 

Gregory the Great, Pope, 507, Si^S- 
Gregory II, Pope, 529- 
Gregory- VII, Pope, S45“8, 550. 

Gregoxy IX, Pope, 561-2. 

Grenfell, Dr., 275-314. 

Grey friars, 567, 

Grundtvig, Nicolai, 729. 

Gustuvus Vasa, King, 602-3. 
Gymnasium, patron-gods of, 85. 

Hubsburg dynasty, 568, 585-6. 

Hadrian, Kmperor, 469. 

Hadrian IV, Pope, 555-6. 

Hamilton, Patrick, 627. 

Handwriting in New Testament docu- 
ments, 278. 

Happiness (philosophy), 60-z, 

Harnack, Pnifesaor Adolf, 7x5. 

1 Iart*eht festivals, Roman, 22. 

Hatch, Hdwin, xo6. 

Healing by Jesus, 220-1. 

I Icbraisms in New Testament writings, 

lipistlr to, theology of, 377-9. 
(fospel, 188. 

Hell, doctrine of, 78-9, 333. 

" 1 Ie1l-I''ire ** preaching, 758. 

Hellenic decadence, 69. 

Hcllentstn in Palestine, 158-9. 
i lelicnxstic induenre on Rome, 26. 
Henry 11, Kmperor, 54a. 

Henry IH, Kmperor, 543. 

Henry IV, Kmperor, 546-9. 

I lenry V, Kmpc«>r, 549. 

Henry VI, Kmperor, SS7-9* 

Henry VI H, King, divorce, 625. 
KrasmuH and, 597. 

Reformation, 624-6. 

Hera, Crrciek goddm, 29. 

Heracles, 33, 70, xoo. 
neraeUtus, 51, 

Hcradius, Kmperor, 520-2. 

Hercules, 28. 

Heredity, Christians by, 476. 

I leresy punished by death, 495. 

Hemtea, 100. 

Hennea-'I'hoth, yx* 


Hermetic writers, 108, 435-6. 

Herod Agnppa, 396, 421. 

Herod Antipas, xai, 190, 192, 392. 
Herod the Great, I2z, 124. 

Sons, 121. 

Herodians (political party), 132. 

Hides exacted from Frisians, 8. 

Hilary of Poitiers, 494, 497. 

Hildebrand and Hildebrandme revival 
(sec also Chregory VII), S44“9» S79- 
Hippolytus, 463. 

Historians* viewpoints, 577. 

Holy Roman Empire, 508, 533-76* 

585. 

Holy Spint, 35i-2» 35®* 37*- 
Homer, 69. 

Homes and home life in time of Jesus, 
123. 133-S- 

Hononus, Pope, 520-1. 

Hooker's definition of theology, 337. 
Horace, 32. 

Hosanna, interpretation of, 238-9. * 

Hospitality in ancient world, 404. 
Hostility to Chnstian missionaries (see 
also PerseeTition)^ 397-8. 

Howard, John, 68 z, 745'*^. 

Huguenots, 6x7* 620. 

Humaxusm, German, 588. 

Humanity, Church's failure in mission 
to, 533- 

Humiliation, 108. 

Hunt, Dr., 275-314. 

Husbandman, parable of the, 242. 

Huss, John, 573, 589. 

Hyzzm-wnting m early times, 497. 

Iceland, 605. 

Ideals and justice, 54. 

Ignatius of Antioch, St., 260, 423, 454, 
459 ^ 1 - 

Ignorance and early Christian teaching, 
49-50. 

Illyricum, 4x9. 

Images, worship of, 29, 529. 
Immaculate Conception, 724-5. 
Immanentism, 706-8. 

Immortality, 79* 95-7* iS®- 
Paul and, 373-5* 

Imperialism and Christianity, ai-«, 

'W4-6-. „ „ . 

Income tax in Roman Empire, 9. 
Independents or Dissenters, 661-a. 
Index, Tridentine, 634. 

India, Missions in, 735-6. 

St. Thomas in, 423. 
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Individualism, Calvin and Luther, | Italy (cont ) 


683-6. 

Cults founded by individuals, 91-a. 
Reaction in nineteenth century, 

74o-r. 

Itidulc;ence contioversy, 5()3. 

Industiiai levolution, 730-4. 
Infallibility, duRimi of* Pupal, 705, 735. 
Initiation rites (see ulsu Cerentomal): 
Klousinian, 88-9* 

Ozccian, 69-70. 

Isis, c)8-o. 

Innocent 11, Pope, 554. 

Innocent III, Pope, «J59“6o, 582. 
Innocent IV, Pope, 562-3, 

Innocent X, Pope, 655. 

Iiuiuisition, the Chuich*s blot of shame, 

633- 

Inscriptions, 36, 266. 

Institution, words of, 461. 

Intellectual peoples of Roman Empire, 

5. 6, 44- 

Interilenoniinational co-operation, 750- 

2. 

Interim ethics, 216-7. 

Internationul heKinninKs of ('hristianity, 
3»>t. 

Intermitionul lanffuaj^e in time of Jesus, 
15*^ 

Intert>n*tation of New 'rchtament writ- 
iiiMH, 28H 02. 

Intoloraxu'c of Christianity, xi2. 
Introduction, letter of, in early times, 
204-5. 

Introspection, 681, 696 8. 

Invasion of Koiiian ICinpire, 498-500. 
Iruniuti intluenee, 76, 144. 

Ireland, heftinmnKs of Christittiiity in, 

.<Si6. 

Mitisionary xeal, 517 8, 

IrtMuetis, 428, 457 -8, 647, 

Irene, Empress, 5201 5.15* 

IrvinKi Edward, 729. 
haitth, Hmk a/, 14^, 151 • 

Isis, worship of, 70, 74, 92. 

Ctolt at Rome, x6. 

Extent at birth of C'hristianity, 1 14. 
Initintiori, 98' 9. 

Islam, 5 19' -52. 

Italy (ncc also Holy Homan 
Papacy, and Homm Hm(nrf)\ 
i tonnter-refomiation, 630*' i . 

Deities introduced from abroad, 2H-9. 
(iotiuo invasion, 508, 

Renaissance, 587 -H. 


Roman Christianity, 420-2. 

State and Holy See, 735“7. 

yames. Epistle of, 380-2, 
yames, Protevanffelium of, 330-2. 

James, William, 741. 

Jamnia, S>uod of, 177-8. 

Jansen and Jansenism, 650-76. 

Januarv', naniintit of the month, r6. 
Janus, Roman god, 24, 26. 

Jenish (CSerasa), 127-8. 

Jerome, St., 496. 

Jerusalem, Capitalism in Christ’s time, 
130. 

Cleansing of the Temple, 238-9. 
Climate, 122-3. 

Crusades, 552. 

Description of the city, 123, 125. 

{•'all of, 450. 

Jesus journeys to, 232 8. 

Paul's piotcition at. 15. 

Primitive Church at, 450-1. 

Roman army, xH. 

Jesuits, 632-3, 651-3, 677, 735. 

Arnuuld and the, 653-5. 

Jesus, age when He L>egan teaching, too. 
Anger, 347. 

Arre<it and trial, 248 51. 

Autlmrity, 347* 

Ruptism, 188 9, 2t2\j, 

Rible He knew and utied, 172' 81. 
Boyhood and intlueiues, 154, 168, 332. 
Burial, Jewish, in Uis time, 134. 
Capernaum, 2x5. 

Capitalism in liis time, 130. 
Chronology of His public life, 242-3. 
C’lassex of Jews in I lis time, 207. 
<!leansiiig <»f the Temple, 438» 9. 
CfticiBxion, 15, >55, 444, 45 r 2, 270, 
.165 “f*- 

Economic factorx of His time, 155, 
Ediiistton, 133, 150. 

Halileun days, 214 it. 

CfladnesH, 326. 

<rrace, 347. 

Heating, 220'*x. 

HoincH and home life in I Its time, 143. 

<33-5. 

lmpres.Nirgt He made, 347 8. 

Jewish envircginient, 202* 9» 

Jewish prubleitM of Hi*x tiiue, 136-40* 
* 45 * 7 * 

Jewish sects of His time, 130-2. 

John the Baptist, tH6 *93, ato-a. 
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Jesus (cont.) 

Journey to Jerusalem, 232-^. 
Kingdom of God, 345-6. 

Koran stories of Him, 322. 

Languages of His time and those He 
used, 159, 174. 

Law, 206-8. 

Life and early records, 185, 198-256. 

Lofn'a, 305 - 7 . 

Manhood, 328, 348. 

Marriage among Jews in His time, 

X34. 

Messianic expectations of His time, 
164. 

Missionaries, His fiist, 2x4-5. 

Moral pcifection, 348. 

I'alestinc in His time, 116-35. 
Personality, 2x6, 233, 347-8. 
Pharisees, 223-5. 

Politics in His time, 1x9-22, 128-32, 
I.W- 

Public career, 199, 222-3. 
Repentance, what He meant by it, 344. 
Rest during His work, 228-9. 
Resurrection, xo7i 329. 

Roman Empire in His time, 3, xx, 14, 

20 . 

Roman influence in Palestine, 124-8. 
Roman religion and morals of His 
time, 20-41, .SO”*. 

Sacred literature of His time, 174-7. 
Sayings, 242-41 305 - 7 » 3 a 6 - 7 - 
Science before Ills time, 51. 
Self-eonsctousncsa, 348-^. 

Social conditions in His time, x2ar-4. 
'iVaching, 215-6. 

'rheology, modem, 73 ^ 5 ^. 
Transfiguration, 229. 

Vocation, 237. 

Warnings, His last, 244-6. 

Jesus, Company of, 631-3, 651. 

Jewa (tttyudedm), 

Johanan ben 2 Sakkai, refounder of 
Judaism, 224-5. 

Johannine theology, 383-8. 
yohn, Qotpel qf, 209, 383”^^ 43^- 
John Vin, Pope, 540. 

John Xn, Pope, 541-2. 

John Xni, Pope, 542. 

John of Danoascus, 528. 

John the Baptist, 171, 185-97- 
Dante*a conception, 185. 

Jesus and, 210-a, 186-93. 

Mission of, XS5-9- 

'I'hc movement after his death, I93”7- 


Jordan’s source, 1x6. 

Joseph of Arimathaca, 252. 

Josephus, 13Q, 192, 2x2, 393. 

Judaea, 3, 9, 12, 18. 

Galilean influence, 156-8. 

Judaism, Je^'s, Jewish Life and Institu- 
tions, 75, 136-71. 

Alexandria, 39. 

Angelology and demonology, 149. 
Babylon, 142, 

Bar Cochba, first claim to be Messiah, 
205. 

Boyhood of Jesus, 152, 168. 

Burial, Z34. 

Chnstianity, points of contact and 
influences, 80, 106, 113, 257-9, 424, 
466. 

Divergent tendencies intermingled, 
ISX-2. 

Education in time of Jesus, 133. 
Enenues of Judaism, 146. 
Environment of Jesus, 202-9. 
Festivals, 169. 

Galilee, 156*^. 

G«ek influences, 147, 158-9. 

Greek morahty compared, 57. 
HeUenism, 152-3. 

Home life, 123, 133-5. 

Hope of the Jews, 203-5. 

Jesus, 136-71. 

* Kiddush * ceremony, 169-70. 

Law, X44, 170-1. 

Leaders, political and religious, 
153 ” 5 . 

Literature, 204. 

Marriage, 134. 

Messiah, sufTcring, not expected, 
165. 

Origins, 140-1. 

Palestine sects, 130-2. 

Persecution, 45, 146-7. 

Politics inseparable from religion, 

X35. 

Problems in Judaism, 136-40, 144-7. 
Refoundation, 224-5* 

Bights of Christian preachers, 417. 
Roxxum influences and respect, 16, 39. 
Temple, 16^-7. 

Universalistic tendency, 1^-4- 
" Wisdom movement ”, 147-8. 

Judas Iscariot, 233, 244-5* 

Judgment Day, 410. 

Julian, Emperor, 81, 493 ” 4 * 

Julius Caesar, 8, 30, 33. 

Juno, 28, 32, 37 * 
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Jupiter, worship of, 27-37. 

Justice, 27, 48-0, 54, 72. 

Justification, 362-4. 

Justin, 472-3- 
Justinian, 507, 510-2. 

Kant, 254, 68i, 697, 703, 706-8, 720, 

756- 

Keble, John, 729. 

Ken, Rishop, 217. 

KcntiKCin, 5x6. 

‘ KiiUiush * ceremony, 169-70. 
Kingdom of God, 225-7, 342-6. 

“ Kin^ of the Jew.s ”, 15, 39. 

Knox, John, 0z3, 628-<). 

Koran, 5x9-20. 

Stories of Jesus in, 322. 

Kor?, 28, 87. 

LiU'ordaire, 733. 

Lambeth Articles, 66 1. 

I^tmennais, 733. 

I^anKuajtcs, Bible in time of Jesus, 174. 
International, 159. 

Latin, 6, 7. 

New Testament writings, 2H0. 
l^fllestine, 172-4. 

Lures, 24, 34- 

Iwasi Day, teaching of Paul, 4x0. 

I^ast Suppei, ih4, 246-8, 373. 
l2itin languttKeK, spread of, 6, 7. 

I«aw, the, Judaism, 144, 170-1. 

Life of Jesus, 206-8. 

Paul and, 14, 360 <3. 

Pomanlaw, 14- 5. 

I21W schools, rise of, 563-4. 
licadera, Jewish, their mentality, 153-s- 
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